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PREFACE  TO  THE  FIRST  EDITION. 

In  submitting  these  Memoirs  of  Dr.  Clarke  to  the  SubscrU^ers 
and  to  the  public,  the  Individual  who  has  undertaken  to  compile 
them,  fears  that  he  must  bespeak  their  indulgence  for  the  very  im- 
perfect manner  in  which  the  task,  interrupted  by  various  causes,  and 
resumed  under  many  disadvantages,  has  been  performed. 

It  has  been  his  main  object  to  bring  forward  most  prominently 
into  the  Work  so  much  of  the  Remains  of  Dr.  Clarke  as  seemed 
likely  to  gratify  his  friends.  At  the  same  time  he  has  made  it  liis 
endeavour  to  select  from  the  large  mass  of  materials  before  Mm, 
those  portions,  which  appeared  best  calculated  to  illustrate  his  life 
and  character,  or  by  their  intrinsic  merit  to  support  his  established 
reputation  with  the  public.  In  what  manner  the  Editor  has  exe- 
cuted this  task  of  selection,  rendered  more  difficult  by  the  irregular 
manner  in  which  the  materials  have  been  supplied,  must  be  left  to  the 
judgment  of  others.  He  hopes  he  will  be  thought  to  h:ivc  d^e  no 
injustice  to  the  memory  of  his  friend,  whom  he  has  endeavoured  to 
exhibit  as  he  was,  fully,  candidly,  and  fairly  ;  and  if  it  shall  be  judged 
in  any  quarter,  that  he  has  indulged  too  much  in  the  language  of 
panegyric,  he  is  persuaded  that  those  who  were  best  acquainted 
with  Dr.  Clarke  will  be  most  ready  to  make  every  allowance  for  the 
error.  It  is  difficult  for  any  one  whom  he  regarded  to  speak  of  him 
with  moderation,  and  the  Author  of  this  Memoir  shared  too  long 
and  to  largely  in  his  friendship,  to  be  exempt  from  the  partiality  it 
inspired. 

He  has  to  acknowledge  much  kindness  in  the  prosecution  of  his 
task.  To  one  friend,  in  particular,  his  thanks  are  justly  due  for  more 
assistance  than  he  can  well  express ;  suffice  it  to  say,  without  in- 
volving him  in  the  imperfections  or  even  in  the  opinions  of  the  nar- 
rative, that  his  aiding  or  correcting  hand  may  be  traced  in  eveiy 
portion  of  the  work,  and  that  in  some  of  them  the  pains  he  has  be- 
stowed have  been  not  less  than  those  of  the  author  himself.  To 
many  other  persons  the  work  is  indebted  jTor  tlie  ready  supply  of 
letters,  and  of  such  other  information  as  they  happened  to  possess. 

WILUAM  OTTER. 


PREFACE  TO  THE  SftCOND  EDITION. 

Toe  second  Edition  of  the  Life  and  Remains  of  Dr.  Clarke,  if 
uow  offered  to  the  public  with  Uttle  alteration,  and  therefore  requires 
but  little  comment  from  the  Author.  He  cannot,  however,  suffer 
this  occasion  to  pass  by  without  expressing  to  the  Subscribers,  the 
strong  sense  he  entertains  of  the  kindness  with  which  the  work  has 
been  received  hj  them — a  kindness  the  more  valuable,  as  it  conveys 
to  him  the  welcome  assurance  that  the  memory  of  his  Friend  has 
not  sufiered  in  his  bands. 

It  remains  only  to  take  a  short  notice  of  the  present  Edition. — A 
few  verbal  errors  have  been  corrected ;  some  letters  which  had  been 
mislaid  while  the  first  Edition  was  printing,  and  have  been  since 
found,  are  now  inserted ;  and  at  the  suggestion  of  several  Friends 
of  Dc>  Clarke,  bis  Tfact  upon  the  Blow-pipe  and  his  Letter  to  Arch- 
deaoai  Wrangham  upon  the  character  of  Wheler  have  been  re- 
printed for  the  Appendix. 

WILLIAM  OTTER. 
Stoakwell,  Dcccnber  SIM,  ISU. 
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Edward  Daniel  Clarke,  the  subject  of  these  Memoirs,  Wiu<; 
born  June  5,  1769,  at  Willingdon,  in  the  county  of  Sussex,  kndy 
was  descended  from  a  line  of  ancestors,  whose  learning  and  abi-'* ' ' 
lities  reflected,  for  a  long  series  of  years,  the  highest  credit  upon 
the  literature  of  their  country.    The  celebrated  Dr.  Wilham 
Wotton,  justly  considered  in  his  time  as  a  prodigy  of  early  know- 
ledge, was  his  great-grandfather.    His  grandfather,  known  to 
his  friends  by  the  appellation  of  mUd  William  Clarke,  was  one 
of  the  most  accompUshed  scholars  of  his  age;  and  his  father, 
Mr.  Edward  Clarke,  although  labouring  for  the  best  part  oi  his 
life  under  the  disadvantages  of  an  infirm  constitution,  was  dis- 
tinguished in  the  same  honourable  career.    Nor  were  these  in- 
stances solitary,  occurring  one  only  in  each  descent:  for  so 
widely  difi\ised  has  been  the  love  of  literature  throughout  the 
different  members  of  this  family,  that,  of  four  entire  generations, 
beginning  with  Dr.  Wotton  and  his  wife  Anne  Hammond,  of 
St.  Alban's,  in  Kent,  and  ending  with  Dr.  Clarke,  his  brothers 
and  his  sister,  there  is  scarcely  a  single  individual,  whether  male 
or  female,  who,  at  one  period  or  other,  and  in  proportion  to  the 
opportunities  offered,  has  not  been  remarkable  for  literary  genius 
or  taste ;  while  many  of  them,  by  their  learning  and  their  works, 
have  arrived  at  high  degrees  of  eminence  and  reputation. 

The  character  and  writings  of  Dr.  Wotton  are  so  well  known 
to  the  literary  world,  that  a  short  notice  of  them  here  will  be 
thought  sufficient.  Besides  several  larger  works,  he  was  the 
author  of  many  tracts  and  dissertations,  involving  much  classical 
and  antiquarian  research.  One  of  the  earliest  of  these  was  en- 
titled, "Reflections  upon  Ancient  and  ||f odem  Learning;" 
which,  being  afterward  published  in  a  second  edition,  in  1697, 
with  a  dissertation  of  Dr.  Bentley's  annexed,  was  the  means  of 
involving  him  incidentally  in  the  celebrated  controversy  between 
that  great  scholar  and  Mr.  Boyle.  From  a  dispute  like  this,  in 
which  abuse  was  lavished  on  every  side  with  an  unsparing  hand, 
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it  was  little  to  be  'ts^pected,  that  Dr.  Wotton  would  escape  with- 
out some  unpleeiiksi  marks  of  his  having  been  conaected  with 
it ;  still  less  wBeli'h  is  considered,  that  his  inmiediate  adversary 
was  the  causae 'dean  of  St  Patrick^s:  but  it  is  honourable  to 
him  to  reco](G^e  testunony  of  Mr.  Boyle  himself,  to  a  species 
of  merit  dijspjiyed  by  him,  which  must  have  been  somewhat  rare 
in  that  contny^ersy,  that  his  remarks  were  urged  with  decency 
and  mod,&sij,  and  that  there  was  a  vein  of  learning  running 
through  Kftr  work  without  any  ostentation  of  it  In  the  latter 
part  (^Jbis*  life,  having  retired  into  Wales,  in  consequence  of 
some'pecruniary  embamssment,  he  determined  to  profit  by  the 
occasHAi  to  make  himself  master  of  the  Welsh  language ;  and 
among*  the  fruits  of  this  industry,  are  a  Welsh  sermon,  which  he 
pci^hed  and  printed,  being,  as  it  is  said,  the  first  that  was  ever 
.eeinposed  and  delivered  by  an  Englishman ;  two  Histories  of 
.Gafliedrals;  and,  finally,  a  digest  of  the  laws  of  Hoel  Dha, 
which  he  did  not  live  to  finish.  He  died  at  Buxted,  in  Sussex, 
in  1726,  at  the  age  of  sixty -one,  and  was  buried  there  by  the 
side  of  his  wife,  who  had  departed  a  few  years  before  him.   His 

Srdbund  and  extensive  knowledge,  which  is  allowed  by  all,  was 
le  natiural  consequence  of  studious  habits,  combined  with  a  won- 
derfiil  memory,  which  is  said  to  have  retained  correctly  every 
thing  that  he  had  ever  read.  To  the  latter  &cultv  may  be  chiefly 
attributed  the  singular  facility  he  possessed  of  acquiring  lan- 
guages ;  and  so  extraordinary  are  the  testimonies  which  have 
been  handed  down  to  us  of  the  precocity  of  his  intQ^lect  in  this  re- 
spect,* when  a  child,  that  if  they  did  not  rest  upon  the  most  un- 
questioaable  authorities,  or  if  they  had  been  recorded  in  a  man- 
ner less  specific  and  minute,  they  would  scarcely  have  found 
credit  with  posterity. 

*  The  fbttowing  Mnong  omby  other  testhnonies,  of  Um  earlj  nroficicnejof  William 
WottOD,  are  teken  from  a  MS.  of  hia  fiither'a  and  are  inserted  in  NiclioUi*a  Literary 
Anecdotes  of  the  eighteenth  eentarj,  toI.  It.  p.  263 — 5. 

'*Mr.  OmUer,  a  fellow  of  Corpos  Christi  eoUese,  oomiiw  ooeasionallj  near  my 
hoQse,  and  hearing  of  my  child,  was  pleased^to  satisfy  himself  to  do  me  the  honoor  to 
make  an  esiperiment  of  the  troth  of  what  be  had  heard ;  and,  as  a  testimony  of  his 
latisfiMtion.  after  he  had  examined  mr  son,  he  garC  this  aocoant  of  him : 

**  *  Prima  juventutia  indofu  Jkiwrum  virtttti§  Jructum  indieat, 

"  *  Hanc  sententiam  (MMoit  Jobannbs  Omblki^  Coli.  Cor|K>ns  Christi  Cantab. 
socfaiBy  Gnliehni  Wottoni  gratia,  qui  qoinqoe  fhm  miaos  natus  annos,  lingnam  Latinam, 
GnBcaa,  ct  Hebraicam,  miram  in  modom  caliet. 
"'irati84,l67t.' 

«  Sir  Tkanas  Brown,  Doctor  of  Physio^  a  gentleman  not  onlv  famous  for  his  prac- 
tiea,  bat  maatriooi  as  well  in  Phikdogy.  as  PmkMOphy,  apon  the  obserratioB  he  bad 
of  my  son.  left  this  testimony  of  him  with  me : 

<*  ^  do  hereby  declare  a^Qtrtify,  that  I  heard  Wifiiam  Wottnn,  son  to  Mr.  Henry 
Wotton  of  Wrcntbam,  of  unlge  of  six  yean,  read  a  slaasa  in  Spenser  rtrj  distinctly 
and  ptonoonce  it  properly :  as  also  some  Teraea  in  the  first  Eclogne  of  Virgil,  which  I 
purposely  chose  ont ;  ana  also  constroed  the  same  tmly.  AWo  some  Terses  in  Homer. 
aoCthe  Cnrmtna  ^torea  of  Pythagoras,  which  ko  read  well  and  constraod ;  as  he  did 
also  the  first  Tcrte  of  the  4th  chapter  of  Ocneiiai  in  Hebrew,  which  I  porposaly  chose 
oat.  TaoMAi  BaowN. 
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\){  inild  WSliam  Clarke,  whose  name  and  relationship 
M^em  to  connect  him  more  closely  with  these  Memoirs,  it  will 
be  permitted  to  speak  more  fully ;  especially  since  his  emi- 
nence as  a  scholar,  which  his  singular  modesty  contributed  in 
^me  respect  to  veil,  and  the  many  interesting  and  excellent 
qualities  of  his  heart,  present  him  to  oor  notice  in  an  attractive 
point  of  view.  He  was  born  at  Haghmoh  Abbey,  in  Shrop- 
shire, in  1696,  being  the  son  of  a  substantial  and  respectable 
yeoman,  who  occupied  a  considerable  tract  of  land  under  the 
Kynastons  of  Hardwick  in  that  county,  and  acted  also  as  a 
confidential  agent  to  the  family.  The  Abbey,  with  its  depend- 
uiccs,  has  since  passed  by  marriage  to  the  Corbets  of  Sun* 
dome ;  and  they  now  form .  together  an  interesting  an(> 
remarkable  ruin,  within  the  boundaries  of  Sundorne  Park. 
He  received  his  early  education  where  many  other  distin- 
guished scholars  tiave  laid  the  foundation  of  theirs,  at  Slirews- 
bury  School,  under  Mr.  Lloyd,  and  in  1713  was  removed  from 
?hence  to  St.  John*s  College,  Cambridge.  Of  this  society  he 
was  at  the  early  age  of  twenty  years  elected  fellow,  Jan.  22, 
1716-17,  together  with  nine  others  in  consequence  of  the  ejec- 
tion* of  several  of  the  seniors,  for  refusing  the  abjuration 
*}atb,  ou  the  accession  of  George  I.  .  His  character  and  learn- 
ing recommended  him,  at  an  early  period,  to  the  notice  of 
many  distinguished  tnen.     He  was  successively  domestic  chap- 


**  *  Galielmo  Wotton  poeralo  sentenni,  Latine,  Gr«c^,  et  Ilebniee,  ralde  rapni 
Ttatem  erndito,  luaiilena,  id  cat,  fceiiciasirouai  in  timore  Dei,  in  %n,tik  cceletti,  et  iu 
•ieTcroribus  fttadiiNjprufectimi,  BammiA  rotis,  et  certi«8imH  spe  exoptat, 

** '  Ain.  12, 1673.  £d.  Noevic."'    [Bp.  Reynolds.] 

*  At  this  time,  ten  fellows  were  thus  displaced,  and  the  true  account  of  their  eiec- 
T  ion  is  this  : — The  statutes  of  St.  John's  College  rcqaire  the  fellows,  as  soon  aa  tney 
4x«  of  a  safficient  fctanJin^,  to  take  the  degree  of  B.D.  But  the  oath  of  allegianc. 
is  required  to  be  taken  with  every  degree :  so  that  at  the  Revolntlon,  twenty-four 
of  the  fellows  not  coining  into  the  oath  of  allel^iance,  and  the  statutes  requiring  them 
to  cooimence  B.D.,  the^  were  constrained  to  part  with  tlieir  fellowships.  As  to 
those  who  had  taken  their  degrees  before  the  Revolution,  there  was  nothing  to  cauie 
I  heir  ejection,  till  their  refusal  of  the  abjuration  oath,  enacted  on  the  accession  of 
George  I. — See  Nichols's  Anecdotes,  toT.  ir.  p.  247. 

Mr.  Baker,  who  died  in  1740,  was  probably  the  surrivor  of  all  these.  These  prin* 
cipleaof  the  ineint>en(  of  this  soeie^  made  it  little  agreeable  at  court ;  however, 
tlwy  had  always  one  good  friend  (though  he  by  no  means  agreed  with  them  in  their 
sentiments,)  Commissarv  Dr.  Rowland  Hill,  paymaster  to  the  army  in  Flanders  under 
King  William.  See  Wotton's  Baronetage,  vol.  6,  p.  215.  One  day,  upon  some 
bad  reports  from  Cambridge,  the  then  Lord  Carteret  said,  *'  Well,  Mr.  Commissary, 
what  have  you  to  say  lor  your  college  now  7" — **  Why,  to  bo  sure,  I  imist  own  that 
circunutaaces  are  against  us ;  but  though  I  hardly  shall,  who  am  an  old  man,  yet  I  dare 
My  Tour  Lordship  will  live  to  see  that  College  as  obsequious  as  any  other."  Thii« 
preiuctkm  was  completely  fulfilled  ;  when  his  Lordship  Bobly  promoted  Dr.  Taylor, 
who  waa  the  last  that  retained  in  secret  the  princioles  or  this  party. — Nichols's  AneC' 
dotea,  vol.  iv.  p.  249.  It  is  probable,  that  Dr.  Taylor's  jacobitism  was  never  very- 
fieree  or  unaeeommodating,  as  it  is  related  in  hia  Life,  that  he  quarrelled  with  hjuf 
MtroB  and  friend.  Mr.  Owen,  of  Condover,  because  he  pressed  him  to  drink  the 
Pretender's  IwaltA  upon  his  knees,  a  practice  common  enough  at  that  time  iu 
Shropehire. 
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lain  to  Dr.  Adam  Ottley,  bishop  of  St  David*s,  aiid  to  Thomas 
Holies,  Duke  of  Newcastle ;  and,  in  1 724,  he  was  presented 
by  Archbishop  Wake  to  the  valuable  rectory  of  Buxted,  in  the 
county  of  Sussex ;  this  preferment  he  seems  to  have  owed 

Eartly  to  his  own  merit,  and  partly  to  the  recommendation  of 
is  father-in-law.  Dr.  Wotton,  whose  only  daughter  Anne  he 
had  recently  married. 

In  1738,  he  was  made  prebendary  of  the  prebend  of  Hova 
Villa,*  in  the  church  of  Cnichester;  and  finally,  in  1770,  he 
was  installed  chancellor  of  the  same  cathedral.  This*  was  the 
highest  dignity  he  attained  ;  and,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  mo- 
desty and  simplicity  of  his  mind,  as  well  as  from  the  whole 
tenor  of  his  own  declarations  upon  the  subject,  it  was  the  high- 
est to  which  he  aspired.  To  his  early  friend,  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle,  who  had  so  much  preferment  at  his  disposal,  and 
who  seems  never  to  have  lost  sight  of  him  in  life,  he  appears  to 
have  owed  little  beyond  the  credit  which  such  a  connexion 
might  be  expected  to  bestow  ;  and  the  reason  assigned  for  this 
neglect  is  so  very  natural,  and  throws  so  much  light  upon  the 
character  of  boUi  the  parties,  that  we  are  tempted  to  insert  it, 
^Vhen  the  Duke  was  asked,  after  his  retirement  from  office,  in 
familiar  conversation  with  an  old  friend,  how  it  came  to  pass, 
that,  amidst  the  many  divines  he  had  raised  to  the  bench,  he  never 
thought  of  Mr.  William  Clarke,—**  Thought  of  bun,"  replied  the 
Duke,  **  why  my  dear  sir,  he  was  seldom  out  of  my  mind ;  but 
Mr.  Clarke  never  asked  me."  To  Mr.  Clarke  himself,  he 
excuses  his  neglect  by  a  profession  much  more  courtly  indeed. 


*  To  ihii  i^referment  Dr.  Tajlor  alludes,  in  the  folloiving  friendly  letter,  prefixed 
to  hit  "  Lectiones  Lyaiacie.**— See  Nirhols*s  Aoecdotes,  rol.  iv.  p.  365. 

"Viro  amicisaimo  Gulieluio  Clarke,  CaDonico  Cice&trensi. 

"  Grave  nomen  amicitise  semper  fuisse  duxi,  gravissrimoni  hndie  sensi :  rum  aot 
Bodestiam  Toam  lesura  esset  publica  haec  gratulatio,  aut  levitatero  meam  proditara 
beBefieioram  reticentia.  In  qua  tamen  solicitudine  |||>lu8  amieitisB  nostne  (^am  pudori 
Too  tribui ;  maluique  ab  omnibus  meam  desideran  pradentiam,  quam  a  Te  officii 
rationem.  Nam  pneter  ilium  fructum  jucundiisimie  Tuk  con*uetudinis  quem  cuoa 
ceteris  perce^i,  at  a  Te  semper  et  ingenio  emendatior  et  moribus  eleeantiordiscede- 
rem,  aingnlan  porro  stadiorum  nostronim  rationem  et  adjnvisti  consiuo,  et  exeepisti 
benerolentia.  Unde  parum  mihi  rerendum  foisse  arbitrabar,  ne  fortunam  Toam  sequi 
▼iderctiir  obsequii  nostri  signiAcatio,  aut  minus,  id  spectare  quod  debeo,  quam  digni- 
tatem qaara  nnper  consecutus  es.  Verum  sit  sano,  quanqnaro  non  ita  est  tamen. 
Tanti  profecto  pene  habeo  ut  Te  colerem,  amoremque  meum  testatum  facerem  ettam 
periculo  suspicionis.  Ego  interea  neqoe  adulari  posbum,  neque  Te  dilixere  non  pos- 
sum ;  ne^ue  olla  erit  tanta  fortuna  Tua.  (sit  licet  aut  Tnis  Tirtutibus  oij(iMf  eut  ex- 
pectation] nostra  leqnalis)  ut  ego  earn  lubentius  prscdicem  quam  ingenii  Tui  et  hu* 
manitatii  landes.  Qu«so  igitar,  et  Lysias,  suavissimos  Orator,  et,  anod  meam  dili- 
gentiam  et  excitasse  et  oommendare  possit  maximr,ex  eo  genere  scriptoram  quomm 
ad  diseiplinas  recolendas  Tu  mihi  semper  anctor  exstitisti,  obsequu  mei  supersir 
monumentom,  eamque  amicitie  noetre  memorise  perennitatem  conciliet,  quam  relit 
ille  qui  Te  ex  animo,  ut  debet,  colit  obienratque. 

Scripsi  Idibus  Octobris  m.dcc.xxxtiii.  ev 
sedibni  tnis.  Joanneniibu.'' 
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but,  in  any  other  than  a  courtly  sense,  much  less  likely  to  b& 
(rue.  **  It  has  been  my  misfortune/*  he  says,  **  not  to  have 
had  it  in  my  power,  for  my  own  sake  as  well  as  for  that  of  the 
public,  to  bring  you  into  a  more  exalted  station  in  your  profes- 
sion.*' This  passage,  with  others  of  a  still  more  flattering 
nature,  is  found,  in  a  letter  written  to  him  by  the  Duke,  in 
acknowledgment  of  his  high  sense  of  the  honour  which  had 
been  conferred  upon  him,  by  the  dedication*  of  Mr.  Clarke's 
work  on  Saxon  Coins ;  and  contains,  at  least,  a  confession, 
that  whatever  might  have  been  the  real  obstacle,  it  was  neither 
want  of  merit  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Clarke,  nor  want  of ''know- 
ledge of  it  on  that  of  the  Duke,  which  prevented  his  farther 
promotion. 

Mr.  Clarke  was  intimately  acquainted  with  most  of  the 
eminent  scholars  of  his  day.  Jeremiah  Markland  lived  in  the 
same  village  with  him,  and  undertook  for  some  time  the  care 
of  his  son.  With  the  learned  printer  Bowyer  he  was  asso- 
dated  in  several  useful  works.  Dr.  Taylor  (the  editor  of 
Demosthenes,)  Mr.  Boyle,  Archbishop  Seeker,  and  Bishop 
Sherlock,  were  among  his  correspondents ;  and  his  Letters,t 


^  It  u  doe  to  iht  memorj  of  the  Doke  of  Newcastle  to  state,  that  this  dedication 
ontaifis  aa  e^preas  aeknowledgfaieBtof  obligations  receired  by  Mr.  Clarke  from  the 
Dake,  and  of  the  beneroient  principle  upon- whiah  they  were  conferred.  Bat  what- 
erer  Uieae  obligations  mi^  hare  been,  they  do  not  appear  to  have  been  connected 
with  fifr.  Glance's  profession,  unless,  indeed,  the  appointment  of  his  son  to  be  one 
of  hk  Grace's  domestic  chaplains  may  be  so  deemed. 


t  It  has  been  thought  right  to  present  here  to  the  reader  two  or  three  specimenf  oi 
Mr.  Chuke's  eorresp«ndence  from  Mr.  Nicholses  Anecdotes. 

To  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  present  state  of  Brighton,  it  will  be  inter- 
etCing  to  contrast  it  with  what  it  was  in  17S6. 

«*  July  82,  1736. 

^  We  are  new  sunning  our«elres  upon  the  beach  at  Brighthelmstone,  ajid  obsenring 
what  a  temotinf:  figure  thin  Island  roust  have  made  formerly  in  the  eyes  of  those 
MtlenMn  wno  were  pleated  to  cirilize  and  subdue  us.  The  place  is  really  pleasant ; 
I  have  seen  nothing  in  its  way  that  outdoe«  it :  such  a  tract  of  sea,  such  regions  of 
eon,  and  s«eh  an  extent  of  fine  carpet,  that  gires  your  eye  the  command  of  it  all. 
Bat  then  Che  mischief  is,  that  we  hare  little  couwrjiation  besides  the  clamor  nautieut, 
f^ich  Is  here  a  sort  of  ireble  to  th«^  splanbin^  of  the  wares  against  the  clifis.  My 
■oming  banness  is  bathing  in  the  sea,  and  then  buying  fish  ;  the  evening  is,  riding 
oat  for  air,  viewing  the  remains  of  old  Saxon  camps,  and  counting  the  ships  in  the 
road  — d  the  boats  that  are  trawling.  Sometimes  we  gire  the  imagination  leare  tu 
expatiate  a  little— fancy  that  you  are  coming  down,  and  that  we  intend  next  week  to 
dine  one  day  at  Dieppe  in  Normandy ;  the  price  is  already  fixed,  and  the  wine  and 
lodging  there  tolerably  good.  But,  thouzh  wc  build  these  castles  in  the  air,  I  assure 
yon  we  lire  here  almost  under  ground.  1  fancy  the  architects  here  usually  take  the 
ahilnde  of  the  inhabitants,  and  lose  not  an  inch  between  the  head  and  the  ceiling, 
aid  theft  droppiiur  a  step  or  two  below  the  surface,  the  second  story  is  finished- 
something  ander  12  feet.  I  suppose  thiM  was  a  necessary  precaution  against  storms, 
that  a  man  should  not  be  blown  out  of  hia  bed  into  New  England,  Barbary,  or  God 
knows  where.  But,  as  the  lodgings  are  low,  they  are  cheap :  we  hare  two  parlours, 
two  bed-chambers,  uantry,  &o.  for  5s.  per  week :  and  if  yon  really  will  come  down, 
yoa  need  not  fear  a  bed  of  proper  dimensions.  And  then  the  coast  is  safe,  the  can- 
aofts  all  eorered  with  rust  and  grass,  the  ships  moored— bo  enemy  apprehended. 
CMMaaisee, 
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which  have  been  published  in  Mr.  Nichols*^  Anecdotes,  as  weU 
as  others  which  are  in  private  hands,  bear  the  most  ample  test!-. 


Nee  teU  timeres 


Galliea,  nee  Pietum  tremeres,  nee  littore  toto 
Prospiceres  dobiia  Teotanun  Saxona  rentis.' 

Mj  wife  does  not  foreet  her  ^ood  withes  and  compliiiMMttK  npon  Uus  oecasion.  How 
woaldyou  sarpriM  all  joar  fnendK  in  Fleet'Street,  to  tell  them  that  you  were  j[iist  cone 
from  France,  with  a  viraeity  that  every  body  would  believe  to  be  jnst  nnpoited 
from  thence  I" 

"  Brighthelmstone,  Aogiist  .  .  17S6. 
"W^e  are  now  about  taking  our  leare  of  that  very  variable  element  the  sea. 
After  it  bad  smiled  upon  ns  for  a  month,  it  is  at  present  so  black  and  angry,  that 
there  is  no  seeing  or  approaching  it.  It  is  all  either  fog  or  fomn ;  and  I  truly  pity 
every  body  who  cannot  fly  from  it.  We  had  this  morning  some  hoi>cs  of  entertain^ 
ing  your  Society  with  our  discoveries  npon  the  bench.  The  sea  had  thrown  ap  a 
piece  of  an  old  coin,  grown  green  with  salt  water  :  but,  in>tf  ad  of  an  Olho^s  head, 
itjprovcd  only  a  fragment  of  Charles  I. ;  and  1  humbly  noddid  over  it,  as  (H»e  of  the 
fnends  of  The  Mitre,*  Pray  let  me  know  which  wajr  your  researchei  run  at  pr«aent 
in  that  Society  We  have  here  a  very  curions  old  font,t  covtred  over  with  hiero- 
^yphies,  representing  the  two  Sacraments,  which  rise  in  very  bold  bat  bad  rdievoa 
on  each  vide  of  it." 

His  cursory  observations  npon  Warburton's  Divine  L^ation,  on  its  first  i^pear^ 
aace,  will  by  many  be  thought  interesting  :— 

*<  Mr.  Warburton's  book|  is  but  inst  arrived  in  this  country ;  and,  I  believe,  had 
fiCarce  foimd  its  way  so  soon,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  uncommon  seal  of  a  ycNmr 
Preacher  at  our  Visitation  :  he  took  it  into  his  head  to  ceni>are  the  performance,  and 
was  much  too  ang^ — placing  him  with  Sextus  Empiricu.s  and  Spinoza  among  tlie 
ancients.  Who  would  have  thought  of  such  gentlemen  meeting  together,  unlesaiC 
was  in  the  Mysteries  ? — We  suffer  equally  by  the  extremes  of  too  much  or  too  little 
zeal :  having  so  many  nice  critics  to  observe  the  conduct  of  clergy  writers,  that  are 
oqtially  offended  with  a  Dutch  phlegm  or  a  Spanish  fire.  For  my  part,  I  wonder  what 
has  given  so  much  offence  in  tnis  book :  or  why  it  is  they  are  so  an^ry  with  a  writer 
who,  in  all  appearance,  means  no  harm .  It  is  true  he  is  fond  of^new  tracts,  and. 
like  a  brisk  aaventnrcr,  strikes  out  for  fresh  discovcrieti.  WKere  is  the  hiurt  of  this  T 
Some  thinp  may  succeed  well ;  and  if  be  fails,  the  loss  is  his  own  venture.  Tboi^ 
I  do  not  approve  of  many  passages,  as  to  his  arguments,  conclusions,  critique,  ex- 
pression, references,  &c.  yet  I  see  nothing  worth  being  angry  or  alarmed  at,  and 
am  often  pleased  with  things  new  to  me,  and  arguments  well  managed.  I  do  not 
nndcrstana  what  they  mean  by  a  moral  sense ;  but,  as  others  do,  it  may  be  of  use. 
And,  surely,  the  First  Book  may  pass  without  censure  ;  and  I  agree  with  you,  that 
there  are  many  things  well  done  in  it.  The  next  Book  is  a  little  more  enterprising, 
which  I  have  not  yet  gone  through. — But  here  I  fmd  myself  often  obliged  to  him. 
Why  we  had  that  long  story  of  the  Mysteries  1  know  not ;  but  the  puppet-show  in 
Virgil  is  very  pretty,  and  he  has  made  the  whole  allusion  very  consistent :  though, 
by  the  same  rale  that  VirgiPs  sixth  book  in  a  representation  of  the  Mysteries,  Homer*s 
eleventh  Odyssey  shonla  be  so  likewise ;  and  then  you  would  have  ancient  and  mo- 
dem Mysteries,  and  between  both  might  discover  many  great  improvements  in 
ancient  L^slation.  He  is,  indeed,  too  much  inclined  to  favour  the  wisdom  of  the 
ancient  L^siators :  with  him  the  magiHt rates  are  all  sages,  and  the  people  dupes. 

*<  As  to  critique,  it  generally  gives  way  to  hypothesis  :  his  ncheme  is  the  point  in 
view,  not  the  correctness  of  his  authorities ;  otherwise  his  Princeps,  his  Hierophanta« 
&c.  the  Preface  to  Zeleucus'  Laws,  the  iyKparcia  in  his  Sermon,  had  never  passet\ 
off  so  readily.  Whoever  can  suppose  that  pieface  Zeleuciis's,  may  suppose  Mr. 
Pope's  preface  to  Homer  Caxton*».  And  his  quoting  Jemm  for  a  she-mystajgt^e. 
when  the  passage  says  sterna  debilitate  caatus,  is  ay  surprising,  p.  I9S.  iL  This  was 
well  corrected  in  the  Gmb>street.  And  where  does  iyKfiartia  signify  keeping  a  du*- 
^emper  in  disputes,  or  searches  after  knowledge  ? 

*  The  Ts;rern,  whore  the  Society  of  Antiqusrirt  then  held 

their  regulsr  ci«H)tio|rii 
t  ^graved  in  "  The  AntifiUiirian  Repertory,**  vol.  Ill  pp.  56. 

and  tiBS.  old  edition.' 
\  <*  The  Divine  Leg ation."~Nichola*a  Ancdutes ,  vol.  I.  p.  11!0. 
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mony,  not  only  to  his  erudition  and  good  taste,  but  also  to  the 

high  estimation  in  which  he  was  held  by  the  best  and  most 

learned  of  his  contemporaries.     The  first  publication  in  which 

be  was  engaged  seems  to  have  been  recommended  to  him 

rather  by  a  sense  of  filial  piety,  than  by  his  own  opinion  of  his 

fitness  for  the  task,  or  by  the  desire  of  literary  fame.     It  was 

the  learned  work  of  his  father-in-law,  Dr.  Wotton,  upon  the 

hws  of  Hoel  Dha,  and  was  printed  in  1730.     To  this  be  wrote 

the  Latin  Preface,  and  otherwise  prepared  it  for  the  press : 

but  so  lightly  did  he  esteem  his  own  labour  upon  this  book,  that 

in  allusion  to  some  favourable  public  notice  which  Mr.  Bowyer 

had  taken  of  the  Preface,  be  says,  "The  less  you  lay  of  it  the 

better,  for  I  have  no  ambition  to  be,  or  to  be  thought,  an 

author.*'     In  the  spirit  of  this  declaration,  he  seems  to  have 

generally  acted  in  the  course  of  his  subsequent  life ;  for, 

although  he  was  the  author  of  several  learneid  Tracts  upon 

Tarious  subjects,  which  excited  considerable  attention  at  the 

time,  yet  some  of  them  were  published  without  any  name 

annexed,  and  others  were  incorporated  with  the  works  of  his 

friends.     He  took  a  copy  of  the  famous  Chichester  Inscription, 

which  is  now  in  the  Duke  of  Richmond*s  garden,  and  caused 

it  to  be  engraved  for  the  collection  of  Welsh  Laws.     He  was 

also  the  author  of  several  of  the  Notes  to  the  English  Version 


"The  little  prejudice  of  raUing  the  Egyptian  Antiqnitiea  abore  the  Jewish  har 
hecB  the  foible  of  several  ereat  men ;  nor  is  that  any  excuse  for  idle  prepoesessioa  ; 
Moaea  rtanda  npon  a  lerel,  at  leavt,  with  any  andent  writer ;  it  aa  good  an  au- 
thority for  ancient  coitomii ;  and  may  justly  claim  a  precedence,  when  the  difnnto 
lict  between  hun  and  aathors  many  ccntnriei  af^cr  him  j  which  makea  it  aometniiif; 
nyaterioiii  why  the  writing  npon  two  tablet  of  stone  might  not  pass  for  an  original 
witboBt  tapposin^  it  an  Egyptian  custom,  as  he  does,  p.  196.  And,  to  make  his 
■^fteriea  agree  with  the  order  obserrcd  by  Virgil,  he  is  a  little  inclined  to  new  model 


ia  fheisrlfrea  imocent,  and  would  perhaps  more  naturally  affect  the  superstitions 
BcatheiH.     But  is  there  any  great  hurt  m  ibis  7    Might  be  not  as  well  charge  our 
Iiivgy»  as  borrowing  from  Baal,  "  O  Baal,  hear  us,°'  mutiUiM  mutandi§  ?   I  will 
allow  that  there  was  too  much  indulgence  among  the  ancient  Christians  in  this  par- 
tienlar ;  buL  as  many  of  the  Fathers  had  been  formerly  friends  to  the  Mysteries,  I 
csBBOt  wonder  at  some  indulgence,  much  less  think  it  so  extremely  criminal.    But.. 
after  aU,  I  hawe  as  much  inclination  to  indulge  Mr.  Warburton  as  they  had  the  old 
l|hraaeology^  and  can  imagine  the  design  of  both  to  be  very  excusable.    It  is  plain  Mr. 
Warharton  is  no  enemy  to  paradoxes :  his  very  scheme  is  a  proof  of  it :  a  medium  • 
to  prore  the  Dtrine  Legation  of  Moses  never  thought  of  before.    I  take  the  plain- 
case  to  be  this  :— The  legishition  of  Moses  all  along^  supposes  a  future  state  ;  it  is 


doubt.  Upon  this  supposition,  therefore,  the  proof  of  a  Divine  Legation  is  brought 
Wi  u  Beaicr  issue,  by  his  miracles,  by  his  promises  of  temporal  rewards  and  punish* 
acBts ;  which  no  Legislator  but  a  person  sent  by  divine  authority  would  have  ven- 
tiled  to  have  promised  ia  the  BMimer  he  has  do&e.*''*Nichols's  AMcdotes,  vol.  iv. 
p.  450-3. 

B8. 
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of  BIeterie*s  Life  of  the  Emperor  Julian  ;  and  was  associated* 
with  Mr.  Bowyerin  the  translation  of  Trapp's  Lectures  oh 
Poetry,  and  in  many  learned  Annotations  on  the  Greek  Tes- 
tament. His  opus  magnum,  however,  was  **  the  Connexion  of 
the  Roman,  Saxon,  and  English  Coins,"  deduced  from  **  Ob- 
servations on  the  Saxon  Weights  and  Money."  This  learned 
and  ingenious  work  is  said  to  have  made  its  appearance  from 
the  press  in  consequence  of  a  discovery  made  by  Martin 
Folkes,  Esq.  of  the  old  Saxon  pound  ;  and  it  now  forms  the 
chief  foundation  of  Mr.  Clarke's  literary  character.  It  wa^i 
extolled  by  the  scholars  of  his  day  as  replete  with  curious  and 
profound  leiirning,  and  not  less  remarkable  for  the  clearness 
and  sagacity  of  its  reasoning,  than  for  the  taste  and  discern- 
ment displayed  in  its  specimens  and  illustrations.  The  publi- 
cation was  followed  by  letters  of  coni^ratulation  from  some  of 
the  most  distinguished  persons  in  the  kingdom  ;  and  notwith- 
standing the  progress  of  antiquarian  knowledge  since  his  time, 
it  still  continues  to  be  a  standard  work  upon  the  subject,  and  is 
consulted  by  all  who  are  desirous  of  cultivating  this  recondite 
department  of  ancient  literature.  The  work  appeared  in  one 
volume,  4to.  in  1767. 

Of  the  pious  and  exemplary  manner  in  which  he  performed 
ull  the  duties  of  the  several  offices  conmjitted  to  him,  whethei 
pjat>chial  or  diocesan ;  of  his  many  amiable  qualities  in  domes- 
tic life  ;  and,  more  particularly,  of  that  union  of  contentment, 
patience,  and  benevolence,  which  procured  for  him  the  name 
of  mild  William  Clarke,  many  proofs  might  be  adduced,  a«i 
well  from  his  extensive  correspondence,  as  from  a  variety  ol 
circumstances  in  his  conduct,  which  have  been  preserved  in 
the  recollection  of  his  descendants ;  but  it  would  be  wholly 
superfluous  to  collect  these  scattered  notices  for  the  purpose 
of  exhibiting,  what  would,  after  all,  be  an  imperfect  repre- 
sentation of  his  character  ;  when  we  have  it  in  our  power  to 
present  to  our  readers  portraits  of  himself  and  his  ^vile,  drawn 
from  the  life,  by  one  wno  was  intimately  acquainted  with  their 
persons  and  manners,  and  perfectly  competent  not  only  to 
appreciate  the  virtues  which  he  undertook  to  describe,  but  to 
represent  them  in  their  just  relations  and  harmony  with  each 
otner — we  mean  Mr.  Hayley. 

**  Mr.  Clarke  was  not  only  a  man  of  extensive  erudition, 
but  he  had  the  pleasing  talent  of  conimunicating  his  various 
knowledge  in  familiar  conversation,  without  any  appearance 
of  pedantry  or  presumption.  There  was  an  engaging  mild- 
ness in  his  countenance  and  manil^r,  which  brought  to  the 
zemembrance  of  those  who  conversed  with  him,  the  portraif. 
of  Erasmus.    Indeed,  be  bore  a  great  resemblance  to  that*. 
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celebrated  personage  in  many  particulars :  in  the  delicacj  of 
his  constitution,  in  the  temperance  of  his  life,  in  his  passion 
for  letters,  in  the  modest  pleasantry  of  his  spirit,  and  in  the 
irarm  and  active  benevolence  of  his  heart.  As  men,  they  had 
both  their  foibles  ;  but  foibles  of  so  trivial  a  nature,  that  they- 
are  lost  in  the  radiance  of  their  beneficent  virtues. 

"  Antiquities  were  the  favourite  study  of  Mr.  Clarke,  as  his 
publications  sufficiently  show  :  but  he  was  a  secret,  and  by  no 
means  an  unsuccessAil,  votary  of  the  Muses.  He  wrote 
English  verse  with  ease,  elegance,  and  spirit.  Perhaps  there 
are  few  better  epigrams  in  our  language  than  the  following, 
which  he  composed  on  seeing  the  words  Domus  tdtima  inscribed 
on  the  vault  belonging  to  the  Dukes  of  Richmond,  in  the 
cathedral  of  Chichester : 

'  Did  lie,  who  thus  inscrib'd  the  wall,  . 
Not  read,  or  not  belipve,  St.  Paul, 
Whn  cayt  there  ia,  where'er  it  stands, 
Another  hoose  not  mafle  witli  hand#. 
Or  may  we  ^thcr  from  these  words. 
That  hooite  is  not  a  house  of  Lords  V  * 

'•  Among  the  unstudied  pieces  of  his  classic  poeti  y,  therf- 
were  some  animated  stanzas,  describing  the  character  of  the 
Twelve  English  Poets,  whose  portraits,  engraved  by  Vertue, 
were  the  favourite  ornaments  of  his  parlour :  but  he  set  so 
modest  and  humble  a  value  on  his  poetical  compositions,  that 
t  believe  they  were  seldom  committed  to  paper,  and  are  tliere- 
fore  very  imperfectly  preserved  in  the  memory  of  those  to 
whom  he  sometimes  recited  them.  His  taste  and  judgment  in 
poetry  appear,  indeed,  very  striking  in  many  parts  of  his 
learned  and  elaborate  Connexion  of  Coins.  His  illustration 
of  Nestor's  cup,  in  particular,  may  be  esteemed  as  one  of  the 
happiest  examples  of  that  light  and  beauty,  which  tlic  learning 
and  spirit  of  an  elegant  antiquary  may  throw  on  a  cloudy  and 
mistaken  passage  of  an  ancient  poet. 

*•  He  gave  a  very  beneficial  proof  of  his  zeal  for  literature. 
by  the  trouble  he  took  hi  regulating  the  library  of  the  Cathe- 
dral to  which  he  belonged.  He  persuaded  Bishop  Mawson  to 
bestow  a  considerable  sua^  towards  repairing  the  room  appro- 


*  The  iBscriptioo,  which  is  on  a  mural  tablet  at  the  East  end  q[  the  Dnke^s  t^uU 
■far  St  Marj*s  Chapel,  is  in  these  words : 

"  Sibi  et  suis,  posterisque  eorum, 

Hoc  HTpCMraom  rivus  F.C. 

Carolos  Richraondie,  Livinice, 

et  Albiniaci  dox, 

anno  mnt  ChristiaDK^  1760. 

Jftee  ai  Daaau  tilfoma/^ 
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priated  to  this  purpose.  He  obtained  the  donation  of  man} 
valuable  volumes  rrom  different  persons ;  and,  by  his  constant 
and  liberal  attention  to  this  favourite  object,  raised  an  inconsi- 
derable and  neglected  collection  of  books,  into  a  very  useful 
and  respectable  public  library. 

**  As  to  his  talents  as  a  divine,  he  might,  I  think,  be  rather 
esteemed  as  an  impressive  and  doctrinal,  than  as  a  highly 
eloquent  preacher.  In  the  more  important  points  of  his  pro- 
fessional character,  he  was  entitled  to  much  higher  praise. 
In  strict  attention  to  all  the  duties  of  a  Christian  pastor,  in  the 
most  active  and  unwearied  charity,  he  might  be  regarded  as  a 
model  to  the  ministers  of  our  church.  Though  his  income  was 
never  large,  it  was  his  custom  to  devote  a  shilling  in  every 
p^uinea  that  he  received,  to  the  service  of  the  poor.  As  a  mas- 
ter, as  a  husband,  and  as  a  father,  his  conduct  was  amiable  and 
endearing ;  and,  to  close  this  imperfect  sketch  of  him,  with  hi? 
most  striking  feature,  he  W^  a  man  of  unaffected  piety,  and 
•evangelical  singleness  of  heart. 

•*  Havhig  thus  given  a  slight  yet  a  faithful  account  of  Mr. 
Clarke,  let  me  now  speak  of  the  admirable  woman  who  was 
the  dear  companion  of  his  life,  and  the  affectionate  rival  of  his 
virtues.  Mrs.  Clarke  inherited,  from  her  father  Wotton,  the 
retentive  memory  by  which  she  was  distinguished ;  and  she 
possessed  the  qualities  in  which  Swift  considered  him  as  re- 
markably deficient,  penetration  and  wit.  She  seemed,  indeed, 
in  these  points,  rather  related  to  the  laughter-loving  Dean  of 
St.  Patnck*s,  than  to  his  solemn  antagonist.  The  moral 
excellence  of  her  character  was  by  no  means  inferior  to  the 
sprightly  activity  of  her  mind.  Nature  and  education  never 
formed,  I  believe,  a  more  singular  and  engaging  compound  of 
good-humoured  vivacity  and  rational  devotion.  Her  whole 
life  seemed  to  be  directed  by  the  maxim,  which  one  of  our 
English  bishops  adopted  for  his  motto,  *  Serve  God,  and  be 
cheerful.'  There  was  a  degree  of  irascible  quickness  in 
her  temper,  but  it  was  such  as  gave  rather  an  agreeable  than  a 
dangerous  spirit  to  her  general  manners.  Her  anger  was  never 
of  long  continuance,  and  usually  evaporated  in  a  comic  ban- 
9nof,  or  in  a  pious  reflection.  She  was  perfectly  acquainted 
with  the  works  of  our  most  celebrated  divines,  and  so  familiar 
with  the  English  muses,  that,  even  in  the  decline  of  her  life, 
when  her  recollection  was  impaired  by  age  and  infirmities,  she 
would  frequently  quote,  and  with  great  happiness  of  applica- 
tion, all  our  eminent  poets.  She  particularly  delighted  m  the 
wit  of  Butler ;  and  wrote  herself  a  short  poem,  which  I  am 
unable  to  recover,  in  the  manner  of  Hudibras. 
'*  Her  sufferings  on  the  d^^  of  her  excellent  husband  were 
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extreme ;  and  though  she  survived  him  several  years,  it  was^ 
in  a  broken  and  painful  state  of  health.     Through  the  course 
of  a  long*  life,  and  in  the  severe  maladies  that  preceded  her 
dissolution,  she  displayed  all  the  virtues  of  a  Christian  with 
uniform  perseverance,  but  without  ostentation. 

•'  Such,  were  these  amiable  persons.  I  have  endeavoured  to 
give  a  very  simple  description  of  two  characters,  who  being 
fliemselves  most  steadily  attached  to  simplicity  and  truth,  would 
have  been  wounded  by  the  varnish  of  less  faithful  and  more 
elaborate  praise :  yet,  as  they  were  both  fond  of  verse,  I  am 
tempted  to  add  a  little  tribute  of  affectionate  respect  to  their 
memory,  in  the  following  epitaph : 

<*  Mild  WiUiam  Clarke,  and  Anne  hit  wife, 
Whom  happy  lore  had  join'd  in  life, 
United  in  an  biunble  tomb, 
Await  the  everlastinp^  doom. 
And  Meat  the  dead !  pre par'd  as  these,. 
To  meet  their  Sarioor^a  jpst  decrees ! 

On  earth  their  hearts  were  known  to  ieel 
8i»ch  cbaritr,  and  Christian  zeal, 
That  shoolo  the  world  for  ages  last, 
la  adfene  fortune's  bitter  blast, 
Few  friends  so  warm  will  roan  find  here, 
And  God  no  senrants  more  sineere." 

Niehob's  Aneedoteif  foL  ir.  p.  312. 

It  can  be  scarcely  necessary  to  apolc^ize  to  the  reader  for 
thus  introducing  to  his  Vioticfi  the  characters  of  two  persons, 
who,  besides  their  near  connexion  with  Dr.  Clarke,  and  the 
reverence  and  affection  with  which  he  always  spoke  of  them. 
Were  so  truly  excellent  and  amiable  in  themselves,  and  have 
been  so  happily  described  by  the  author  whom  we  have 
^oted.  But  we  acknowledge  a  farther  object  in  thus  dwelling 
upon  the  qualities  of  this  gifted  pair.  To  those  who  were 
well  acquainted  with  the  subject  of  the  present  memoirs,  and 
who  still  bear  his  image  impressed  in  lively  colours  upon  their 
(emembrance,  the  picture  will  be  productive  of  additional 
interest  from  the  resemblance  they  cannot  fail  to  trace  between 
some  of  the  most  pleasing  parts  of  these  portraits,  and  several 
of  the  features  which  were  most  prominent  in  the  mind  of  Dr. 
Clarke  ;  ^nd  if  they,  who  knew  him  not,  would  fancy  to  them- 
selves, the  learning,  the  benevolence,  and  the  communicative- 
ness of  mild  William  Clarke,  happily  blended  with  the 
memory,  the  vivacity,  and  the  quickness  of  Anne  Wotton,  and 
the  whole  brightened  with  a  glowing  enthusiasm  which  was 
peculiarly  liis  own,  they  might  then  form  to  themselves  some 
notion  of  that  singular  assemblage  of  qualities  which  gave  the 
charm  to  the  conversation  qf  Dr.  Clarke ;  a  charm  which  wq 
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may  venture  to  affirm,  those  who  knew  him  well  will  never  for- 
get, and  the  like  of  which  they  can  scarcely  hope  ever  to  meet 
again.  Mr.  Clarke  retfaned  to  Chichester  in  1768,  after  having 
resigned  the  living  of  Buxted,  which  he  bald  held  for  forty- 
four  years,  to  his  son.    He  died  in  1771. 

The  tribute  to  his  memory  which  is  subjoined"^  was  com- 
posed by  his  son,  and  placed  in  Buxted  church ;  but  the  inscrip- 


*  **  MemoruB  Sacnmi 

WiLHBLMI  ClAREB,  A.  M. 

CanedUrii  et  Canonici  EecleniK  Cioeitreniis  : 

<^em  pietate.  Uteris,  moribu  urbaoM, 

hnnuuiitate  et  mode stia  oiTiatam 

eondrea  et  familiaret  mui 

Qno  ore  obique  coafetai  aimt ; 

et  ai  ipti  8iluiai<>nt, 

teatarentur  ifraioi  ccripta : 

In  conimaiii  riti  comis,  Ictna,  Qtnia, 

facile  oiiinea  perferre  ac  pati  promptiii, 

iogenui  pudoris,  magni  et  liberalis  animi : 

In  eccleai&  suadenii,  facnndnii  ooDcionator, 

ot  non  aoldm  in  aure«  fidelinm, 

aed  etiam  in  animoa 

▼eridiea  ttillaret  oratio, 

piecibns  offerendia  rerridoa  et  proflncBfi 

at,  tanqoam  sanetior  flam  ma, 

in  cceloa  ascendere  viderrntar: 

In  pamchii  pastor  vigil,  laborum  plenofi 

indoctis  majpster,  ttfjiM  solamen, 

abjectit  spea,  paapenbna  cmmena : 

tunen  eleemoaynaa  anaii  adeo  ooeolt^ 

adeo  late  dianenuaaTit. 

Vt  illaa  non  nial  dies  altlma  Jndleil  nltimi 

««v«lare  potoent. 

Natas  eat  anno  1696  in  comitata 

et  ccenobio  de  Haa:hmon : 

Primia  literis  imbiitiis  in  Miopia  ach«'Ui ; 

coUecii  S*ti  Jnhaonia,  CanUbri^,  soeioa : 

Prime  Adaron  Ottley,  Meat* venti  Episcopo, 

postea  Duci  Noro-Caatreaai,  ThonnB  HoUea, 

k  tacris  domesticia : 

Tandem  ad  rectoriam  de  Buxted  inter  Re^poi 

a  Wilhekno  Wake,  Arohiepiacopo  CaataanentI, 

propter  ana  et  egregia  socen  aoi 

Wilbelroi  Woitoni  merita, 

sine  aiubitu  coUatns. 

Ohiit  Ciceatris,  Oct  21,  A.D.  177l.'» 

**  Sepulchrale  marm&r,  quo  subjaett  Cieeuirutf 

virente  adhtie  vtridi  Mnect&j 

menu  •olidA  et  terenA,  iric  uucriptU :" 

The  ffte  interipnt  refera  to  the  following  abort  inacription 

"  Depoaitvm  Gitlielmi  Clarke,  A.  M. 

Canonioi  et  Cancellarii  hajna  £oeleai« : 

qai  obiit  [Oetabria  «1<>] 

A.  D.  [1771]  Ktatia  [75.] 

Vxorem  Annam, 

Oalielml  Wottoni.  8.T.P, 

at  Annn  Hammondi  Aliam ; 

et  Llbcroa  dnoa 

fopantftM^rd^iiit*' 
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tioa  on  his  Comb  which  is  in  the  cathedralof  Chichester  behind 
the  choir,  was  written  by  himself. 

He  left  a  large  collection  of  manuscript  sermons,  whicli 
were  submitted  at  his  death  to  the  perusal  of  Dr.  Bagot,  bishop 
of  St  Asaph ;  and  so  fiivourable  was  the  opinion  which  this 
accomplished  prelate  formed  of  their  merit  and  usefulness,  that 
he  was  induced  to  express  an  earnest  wish  for  their  publica- 
tion :  for  some  reason  however  this  wish  was  never  fulfilled  ; 
they  seem  indeed  to  have  been  dispersed  at  an  early  period 
after  his  death.  Some  of  them  were  given  at  his  Lordship's 
request,  to  the  late  bishop  of  Chichester,  Sir  William  Ashburn- 
ham ;  and  were  inadvertently  burnt  at  his  death  with  his  other 
papers.  Some  of  them  are  still  left  among  the  manuscripts  of 
the  late  Dr.  Clarke,  and  others,  it  is  believed,  are  in  the  hands 
of  Dr.  Stanier  Clarke. 

The  fruit  of  his  happy  uiiion  with  Anne  Wotton  was  three 
children,  two  of  whom  only  survived  him  ;  namely,  Edward, 
the  father  of  the  subject  of  this  memoir ;  and  a  daughter  Anne, 
who  died  unmarried  at  an  advanced  age  at  Chichester,  and 
was  buried  in  a  cemetery  adjoining  the  cathedral.  To  this 
lady,  who  seems  to  have  been  every  way  worthy  of  the  stock 
from  which  she  sprang,  Mr.  Hayley,  who  was  long  her  inti- 
mate friend  and  correspondent,  addressed  some  verses  upon 
the  fear  of  death.  They  have  never  before  been  printed ;  and 
they  are  now  presented  to  the  reader  chiefly  with  a  view  ol 
illustrating  the  character  of  the  lady,  and  of  adding  another 
testimony  to  the  many  we  shall  have  occasion  to  exhibit  of  the 
wide  division  of  native  talent  among  the  different  members 
of  this  family.* 


*  On  die  Fear  of  Desth ;— 4Ui  Epiitle,  to  Mn.  Aane  Clarke,  by  William 

Haylej,  Esq. 

Thou !  whoM  superior  and  at]iiriag  mind, 
Can  leave  the  weakneaa  of  thy  mz  behind ; 
A  bore  its  Iblliee  and  its  fean  can  rise, 
Qnit  this  low  earth,  and  gain  the  distant  skies  ; 
Whom  strencth  of  sonl,  and  innocence  have  taogfat, 
To  think  of  Death,  nor  shudder  at  the  thought : 
Say,  whence  the  dread  that  can  alike  en^i^ 
Vain,  thoughtless  youth,  and  dcep-reflectmg  age  ; 
Can  shake  the  feeble,  and  appal  the  strong ; 
Say,  whence  the  terrors  that  to  Death  belong  7 

Guilt  must  be  fearful ;  but  the  guiltless  too 
Start  from  the  grare,  and  tremble  at  the  yiew. 
The  blood-stain'd  pirate,  who  in  neiffhbourin|[  climes^ 
Mi^t  fear,  lest  Justice  should  o'ertuKe  his  crimes, 
Wisely  may  bear  the  sea's  tumultuous  roar. 
And  rather  wait  the  storm,  than  make  the  snort* 
But  can  the  mariner,  who  sailM  in  Yianj 
In  search  of  fancied  treasure  on  the  main ; 
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Mr.  Edward  Clarke  was  bom  at  Buxted  in  ITSO.  i 
early  age  he  was  placed  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Gerisor 
father's  curate,  and  afterwards  became  the  pupil  of  Mr.  iA 


By  hope  deeeiv'd,  thro'  yarioot  perili  tott, 
H(ib  ttrei^etb  exhwuted,  and  hia  viaikdi  IcMt ; 
When  land  inTiteii  him,  to  receive  at  lavt, 
A  foil  reward,  for  eyery  danger  |>ast ; 
Can  he  then  wikh  hia  iabonrt  to  renew. 
And  fly  the  port,  jiut  openii^  to  hi*  yiew  ? 

Not  ieat  the  foUj  of  the  tim'roua  mind, 
Which  dreadf  that  peace  it  ever  longs  to  find ; 
Which  worn  with  age,  and  toM*d  in  endless  strife, 
On  this  roog^  ocean,  this  tempestuoos  life  ; 
Still  shons  relief,  and  shakes  with  abject  fear. 
When  sickness  dhows  Death's  friendly  hayen  near. 

The  lore  of  life,  it  jet  must  be  confes^'d, 
Was  fix*d  by  Nature  m  the  human  breast ; 
And  Heaven  thought  fit,  that  fondness  to  employ, 
To  teach  us  to  preserve  the  brittle  toy. 

But  why,  when  knowledge  has  inform'd  our  thoughf, 
Years  nnaeceiv'd  un,  and  aflliction  taught, 
Why  do  we  strive  to  grasp  with  eager  hand. 
And  stop  the  course  of  life's  quickie  bbing  sand  ? 
Why  weakly  covet  what  we  canU  sustain, 
W^hy  dead  to  pleasure,  woidd  we  live  to  pain  t 
What  is  this  sentence  from  which  all  mu*t  fly. 
Oh  !  what  this  horrible  decree  to  die  ?•— 
'Tis  but  to  quit,  what  hourly  we  despise, 
A  fretful  dream,  that  tortures  as  it  flies  :— 
But  hold,  my  pen,  nor  let  a  picture  stand, 
Thus  darkly  coUinr'd,  by  this  gloomy  hand ! 
Minds  deeply  wounded,  and  by  spleen  oppres8*d. 
Grow  sick  of  life,  and  sullen  sink  to  rest ; 
But  when  the  soul,  possess'd  of  its  desires, 
Glows  with  more  warmth,  and  bams  with  brighter  fires  v 
When  Friendship  soothes  each  care,  and  Love  imparts 
It!i  mutual  raptufes  to  congenial  hearts  ; 
Whey  joyful  lite  thus  strikes  the  ravished  eye, 
*Tis  then  a  task, — a  painful  task, — ^to  die. 

See  !  where  Philario,  poor  Philario  lies ! 
PhiiariOj, — late  the  hapii]^  as  the  wise  ; 
Connubial  Love,  and  Friendship's  pleasing  power, 
FillM  his  good  Iwart,  and  erown'd  bis  every  hour : 
But  sickness  bids  -him  those  lost  joys  dej^ore, 
And  Death  now  teUs  him,  they  are  his  no  OMire : 
BJess'd  in  each  name  of  Husband,  Father^  fViend, 
Must  tfa<Mie  strong  ties,  those  dear  connexions,  end  1 — 
Must  he  thus  leave  to  all  the  woes  of  Ufe, 
His  helpless  child,  his  unprotected  wife  ? 
In  vain  would  Faith  before  his  eyes  display, 
The  promised  realms  of  never-ending  day : 
While  thus  to  Earth,  those  lov'd  ideas  bini^ 
And  tear  his  lab'ring,  his  distracted  mind. 

But  lo  I  the  gates  of  pitying  Heaven  onfbld : 
A  form  divine  descends,  on  clouds  of  gold ; 
Peace  in  her  eye,  and  strength  with  swoetncM  joim'd. 
Speak  the  bright  mission  for  relief  design'd. 
See !  to  Philuho  moves  the  flood  of  lignty 
And  resignation  bursts  upon  his  tight. 
See!  to  the  cross  which  in  her  buid  the  bore. 
Humbly  the  poiati,  aad  Udt  the  world  adore ) 
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lanil,  who  was  then  resident  at  Uckfield,  a  small  (own  within 
the  parish  of  Buxted.  He  inherited  his  father's  passion  for 
literature,  and  seems  to  have  trod  in  many  of  his  footsteps 
through  life.  Like  him,  he  was  elected  fellow  of  St.  John's 
College,  Cambridge;  and  he  also  succeeded  him,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  resignation  of  which  we  have  spoken,  in  the  living 
of  Buxted.  But  before  this  event  took  place,  which  led  to 
kis  final  settlement  in  life,  he  had  mingled  largely  in  the  active 
business  of  the  world,  and  had  passed  several  years  abroad  in 
situations  from  which  a  man  less  gifted  than  himself  could  not 
&il  to  d^ive  many  advantages.  His  first  preferment  was  the 
rectory  of  Pepper-Harrow,  in  Surrey,  to  which  he  was  pre- 
sented in  1736,  by  Viscount  Middleton.  It  is  probable,  how- 
ever, that  he  never  resided  upon  this  living  ^  for,  in  1760,  he 


Then  iweetlj  brcathiiiff,  in  hii  soul  infpires, 
A  Christian  vplHt,  anoaevout  desires : 
Htrk !  his  last  words ! — his  dyinr  praVr's  began ; 
"  Lord !  as  in  heaven,  on  earth  Uiy  will  be  done  !*' 
Calm  in  Us  nool,  hl^  paininl  struggles  cease; 
He  bows  adoring,  ana  expires  in  peace. 


Oh  Res%nation !  thoa  onerrinff  guide 
To  homan  weakness,  and  to  eartblj  pride ! 
Friend  to  distress !  who  can^itt  alone  control, 
Each  rising  tpmnlt  in  the  aiadd*ning  sool ; 
Tis  thine  alone  firom  dec^st  ills  to  save. 
To  soothe  the  woes  of  Ute,  and  terrors  of  the  gntre. 
Spirit  dirine  !— sapport  me  with  th^  power ! 
Sued  thT  mild  lustre  o'er  each  passug  hoor ! 
Calm  errj  troable,  and  confirm  mj  mind, 
Serene,  tno'  feeling ;  cheerful,  tho'  resign'd ! 

And  thou,  mj  friend !  while  thus  in  artless  Terse, 
Thj  mind  I  oofiy.  and  thy  thoiuhts  rehearse ; 
Let  one  mem',  rial,  tho'  nnpolish'd  stand, 
Rais'd  to  thy  friendship,  by  this  grateful  hand ! 
By  partial  fiiTonr,  let  my  verse  be  tried. 
Ana  'eainst  thy  judgment,  let  thy  love  decide ! 
Tho'  1  no  lone#)r  mast  thy  converse  share, 
Hear  thy  kina  counsels,  see  thy  pleasing  care ; 
Tet  memory  still  upon  the  past  snail  dwell. 
And  still  the  wishes  of  my  heart  shall  tell ;       • 
O  be  the  cup  of  joy  to  thee  consigned. 
Of  joy  unmix'd  without  a  dree  benind ! 
For  no  rough  monitor  thj  sou  requires, 
To  check  the  frenzy  of  its  vain  desires  ; 
No  poignant  grief,  to  prove  its  latent  worth, 
No  pain  to  wean  it  I'roio  the  toys  of  earth ; 
But  calm  and  peacetiil  can  alike  survey. 
This  gloomy  worid,  and  Heaven's  eternal  day. 

Then  while  the  current  of  thy  life  shall  flow. 
While  Heaven  yet  lends  thee  to  thy  friends  below ; 
Round  thee  maypIesKure  spread  a  cheerful  scei^e. 
Mild  as  thy  heart, — and  as  thy  soul  serene  ! 
And  oh !  when  time  shall  bid  thee  yiHd  thy  breath, 
And  take  thy  passage  thro*  the  gates  of  Death ; 
Ms(T  that  last  path  without  a  pang  be  trod. 
Ana  0D«  short  ligh  conduct  thee  to  thy  God ! 
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went  abroad  as  chaplain  to  Lord  Bristol,  who  was  appointed 
ambassador  extraordinary  to  Madrid. 

It  was  during  his  residence  in  this  capital,  that  he  collected 
the  materials  which  he  afterwards  communicated  to  the  world* 
under  the  tide  of  Letters  concerning  the  Spanish  Nation,  writ- 
ten at  Madrid  during  the  years  1760  and  1761. 

On  his  return  to  England  in  1763,  he  married  Anne,  the 
daughter  of  Thomas  Grenfield,  Esq.,  of  Guilford,  m  the  county 
of  Surrey,  of  whom  we  shall  have  frequently  occasion  to 
speak  hereafter ;  and  in  the  course  of  the  same  year,  he 
accompanied  Governor  Johnstone  to  Minorca,  in  the  quality 
of  chaplain  and  secretary.  In  1767  he  thought  himself  called 
upon,  tn  the  exercise  of  his  official  duties,  to  publish  a  pamphlet, 
entitled,  **  A  Defence  of  the  Lieutenant-Governor,  in  reply  to 
a  printed  Libel."  This  work  wliich  was  dedicated  to  Lord 
Northington,  at  that  time  president  of  the  council,  was  vrritten 
with  great  ability  and  spirit ;  but  it  seems  to  have  excited  some 
alarm  in  tlie  mind  of  nis  father,  who  with  his  characteristic 
mildness  and  good  sense  thus  expresses  himself  to  Mr.  Bowyer 
upon  the  subject  of  it :  **  These  warm  contests  about  the 
government  of  Minorca  have  affected  us  :  my  son,  as  secretary 
to  the  governor,  could  not  avoid  having  some  concern  in  them, 
and  may  perhaps  lose  his  post ;  but  it  is  a  little  hard  to  make 
persons  suffer  for  what  they  do  by  the  directions  of  their 
superior  in  office.*'  It  is  clear,  indeed,  that  such  a  controversy, 
however  naturally  arising  from  one  part  of  his  duty,  was  not 
very  congenial  with  the  spirit  of  the  other ;  and  although  his 
ftither's  fears  do  not  appear  to  have  been  realized,  tliey  add 
force  to  a  lesson  which  the  whole  proceeding  obviously 
inculcates,  that  two  such  offices  ought  rarely,  if  ever,  to  be 
united  in  the  same  person.  Having  returned  from  Minorca  in 
1768,  he  was  soon  afterward  inducted  to  the  vicarages  of 
Willingdon  and  Arlington,  in  Sussex,  tlirough  the  interest  of 
his  father :  and  towards  the  end  of  the  same  year,  he  succeeded 
to  the  rectory  of  Buxted ;  the  permission  for  his  father's 
resignation  liaving  been  obtained  from  Archbishop  Cornwallis, 
through  the  means  of  the  late  Marquis,  with  whom  Mr.  Clarke 
had  happily  formed  a  connexion  during  his  residence  at 
Minorca.  From  this  period  to  his  death,  which  happened  in 
1786,  Mr.  Clarke  resided  constantly  upon  his  living,  devoting 
himself  chiefly  to  the  cultivation  of  letters,  and  to  the  care  of 
his  parish  and  family ;  and  occasionally  mingling  in  the 
peaceful  society  6f  the  families  around,  to  which  his  amusing 
and  instructive  conversation  always  rendered  him  peculiarly 
acceptable.  At  the  request  of  his  friend  Thomas  Steele,  Esq., 
recorder  of  Chichester,  he  undertook  to  finish  the  education  of 
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his  two  sons:  the  eldest  of  whom,  the  Right  Honourable 
Thomas  Steele,  was  afterward  well  known  in  Mr.  Pitt's  ad- 
ministration ;  and  as  long  as  his  health  permitted,  he  was  occa- 
sionally occupied  in  engagements  of  a  smiilar  nature.  Besides 
Ihe  publications  already  mentioned,  be  had  a  copy  of  Greek 
Hexameters,  in  tlie  Luctus  Academia^  Cantabriglensis,  in  1751, 
on  the  death  of  Frederick,  Prince  of  Wales ;  and,  in  1755,  he 
published  a  letter  to  a  Friend  in  Italy,  and  Verses  on  reading 
Mont&ucon.  About  this  time,  also,  he  had  a  project,  in  concert 
with  Mr.  Bowyer,  of  editing  an  improved  Latui  Dictionary,  by 
reducing  that  of  Faber  from  a  radical  to  a  regular  form  ;  of 
which,  for  want  of  encouragement,  only  a  single  sheet  was 
completed  :  and  in  1759,  he  published  a  Sermon,  preached  at 
the  Roll's  Chapel,  December  9,  being  the  day  appointed  to  re- 
turn thanks  to  Almighty  God  for  a  victory  over  the  French 
fleet,  the  20th  of  November.  Besides  the  tribute  to  his  father's 
mmnory  already  mentioned,  he  drew  up  several  Latin  epitaphs, 
one  of  which,  in  honour  of  his  friend  and  instructer,  Mr.  Mark- 
land,  we  shall  subjoin.''^ 

*■    ■  ■  ■  II. .    ■  .mm 

*  This  iascriptioii  was  written  soon  after  INIr.  Mark1and'«  death : 

'*  Meroorix  Sacrum 

Jbremix  Marklanoi  : 

Qjaif  qaanquam  splendkUores  earn 

et  literse  et  virtutes  ornareratit, 

semper  modestiMimc  so  gettit : 

omneB  beDiene,  doctoa  urbane 

et.  quocf  roirere  macls, 

ctiam  inooctos  sine  tupercuio  excep 

Is  restltuendia  et  explicandit 

Gneeis  et  Latini»  Poetit, 

Statio,  Euripide,  Horatio,  Javenale, 

et  praecipae  Not!  Foederis  Ubris, 

cautoB,  acutos,  felix, 

et,  si  quando  audacior, 

tamcn  uon  inconsaltus : 

f 0  edendis  Maximo  'Tfrio  et  DemottbcDo 

com  Davisio  et  Tayloro  conjnnctaa 

Qtrisque  et  auxilio  et  omamento  fuit. 

Sequantnr  alii  Famam, 

aacopentnr  Diritias, 

Hie  ilia  ocolis  irretortis  contemplatot, 

post  terga  constanter  rejecit. 

A  ccsta  tandera  et  commoniooe  omnium 

per  hos  triginta  annos  proximc  elapnov 

in  apiitudinem  se  recepit, 

«tudiis  cxcolendis  ct  pauperibus  sublerandis. 

onicv  intentus. 

Memorise  viri  sibi  amicissimi, 

et  prKceptoris  et  parentis  loco, 

viri  candore,  bumanitate,  modestia,  doctrine. 

religione  demam  omatissimi, 

dat,  dicat,  dedicat, 

olim  Discipulus. 

Obiit  propc  Dorking,  in  oomitain  Surricp, 

Julii  7S  1776, 

ABnttffl  ageos  octogeaimam  tertiOm.'* 
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Nor  should  we  omit  to  mention,  that  towards  the  latter  part 
of  his  life,  he  contemplated  a  folio  edition  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment in  Oreek.  His  intention  was  to  have  printed  the  text 
after  the  impression  of  Dr.  Mill,  with  select  notes  from  the 
most  celebrated  critics  and  commentators — specifying  either 
in  the  prolegomena,  or  the  notes,  the  alterations  which  Mill 
had  proposed.  His  own  copy  prepared  for  this  purpose,  and 
another  interleaved  and  filled  with  notes  by  his  father,  are  still 
in  the  possession  of  Dr.  Stanier  Clarke. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted,  that  this  project,  which  was  alt^ 
gether  worthy  of  his  learning  and  office,  and  for  which  he  had 
such  ample  stores  provided,  both  of  his  own  and  his  father's, 
never  proceeded  farther  than  the  printing  of  the  proposals ;  nor 
is  any  reason  assigned,  in  Mr.  Nichols's  Anecdotes,  for  its  be- 
ing abandoned ;  but,  as  his  health  seems  to  have  declined 
several  years  before  his  death,  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  in- 
dolence and  want  of  exertion,  which  indisposition  is  too  apt  to 
produce,  might  have  been  the  cause,  that  neither  this,  nor  any 
other  of  his  literary  labours,  ever  afterward  appeared  before  the 
public.  He  died  at  Buxted,  in  1786,  and  was  buried  in  the 
chancel  of  his  own  church. 

Mr.  Clarke  left  three  sons  and  one  daughter,  the  youngest  of 
the  family.  Of  these,  Edward  Daniel,  the  subject  of  these  me- 
moirs, was  the  second.  He  was  born,  as  we  before  stated,  at  the 
vicarage-house  of  Willingdon,  in  Sussex,  in  the  short  interval 
which  elapsed  between  his  father's  return  from  Minorca,  and 
the  removal  of  his  family  to  the  rectory  at  Buxted.  His  elder 
brother.  Dr.  James  Stanier,  who  is  well  known  to  the  literary 
world  by  his  various  publications,  was  bom  at  Minorca :  he  has 
had  the  honour  to  be  domestic  chaplain  to  his  present  Majesty, 
both  before  and  since  his  accession  to  the  throne,  and  is  now  a 
canon  of  Windsor,  and  rector  of  Tillington  in  Sussex.  The 
younger,  George,  was  born  at  Willingdon  :  he  was  a  captain 
in  the  navy,  and  after  many  years  of  distinguished  service,  was 
unhappily  drowned  in  the  Thames,  on  a  party  of  pleasure,  in 
1805.  His  sister  Anne,  married  to  Captain  Parkinson  of  the 
Navy,  and  now  living  at  Ramsgate,  was  born  after  the  setde- 
ment  of  the  family  at  Buxted. 

Edward  Daniel  Clarke  is  represented  to  have  been  from  his 
infancy  a  most  amusing  and  attractive  child ;  and  particularly 
to  have  exhibited  in  the  narrow  sphere  of  his  father's  parish,  the 
same  talent  for  playful  conversation  and  narrative,  which  ever 
afterward  distinguished  him  in  die  various  and  extensive  cir- 
cles, through  which  he  moved.  He  wad  the  special  favourite 
of  the  poorer  neighbours  and  of  the  servants  in  his  father's  fa- 
mily ;  and  his  sister  well  remembers  the  delight  which  sat  upon 
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the  countenance  of  every  domestic,  when  master  Ned  could  be 
enticed  from  the  parlour  to  recount  liis  childish  stories  in  the 
kitchen.  Indeed,  it  should  be  remarked,  that  to  the  last  mo* 
mem  of  his  life,  his  manner  to  servants  and  inferiors  was  un- 
usually kind  and  considerate ;  at  the  same  time,  it  was  such  as 
savoured  more  of  benevolence  than  of  familiarity,  and,  though 
it  invariably  created  attachment,  it  never  diminislied  the  respect 
due  to  himself.  On  the  pursuits  which  occupied  his  childish 
years,  it  would  be  idle  to  dwell  at  any  length  ;  but,  from  cir- 
cumstances which  have  been  communicated  to  us,  it  may  bo 
worth  while  to  state,  that  he  showed  when  very  young  a  de* 
cided  inclination  to  those  objects  of  science,  which  were  the 
favourite  studies  of  his  later  years :  nor  were  there  wanting  at 
this  early  period  many  striking  indications  of  that  ardent  and 
enterprising  spirit,  which,  whether  it  led  him  to  distant  regions 
in  pursuit  of  knowledge,  or  prompted  him  to  labours  and  ex- 
periments at  home,  was  ever  afterward  incessantly  at  work 
within  him :  rising,  indeed,  in  its  aims  and  objects  as  he  ad- 
vanced in  years,  and  appearing  to  burn  with  a  brighter  and 
a  purer  flame,  in  proportion  as  the  frail  tenement  in  which  it 
dwelt  was  hastening  to  decay.  But  as  little  traits  of  conduct, 
and  even  occasional  observations,  under  particular  circum- 
stances, ser\'e  more  effectually  to  give  an  insight  into  character, 
tlian  the  most  laboured  attempts  at  description,  we  have  thought 
it  right  to  insert  the  following  stories,  communicated  by  his 
sister,  as  being  belter  calculated  to  show  what  sort  of  a  boy  he 
was  than  any  thing  we  can  say. 

Having  upon  some  occasion  accompanied  his  mother  on  a 
visit  to  a  relation's  house  in  Surrey,  he  contrived  before  the  hour 
of  their  return,  so  completely  to  stuff  every  part  of  the  carriage 
uith  stones,  weeds,  and  other  natural  productions  of  that  coun- 
try, then  entirely  new  to  him,  that  his  mother,  upon  entering, 
found  herself  embarrassed  how  to  move ;  and,  though  the  most 
indulgent  creature  alive  to  her  children,  she  was  constrained, 
in  spite  of  the  remonstrances  of  the  boy,  to  eject  them  one  by 
one  from  the  window.  For  one  package,  however,  carefully 
wrapped  up  in  many  a  fold  of  brown  paper,  he  pleaded  so 
hard,  that  he  at  last  succeeded  in  retaining  it ;  and  when  she 
opened  it  at  night  after  he  had  gone  to  sleep,  it  was  found  to 
contain  several  greasy  pieces  of  half  burnt  reeds,  such  as  were 
used  at  that  time  in  tlic  farmers'  kitchens,  iii  Surrey,  instead  of 
candles ;  which  he  said,  upon  inquiry,  were  specimens  of  an 
invention  that  could  not  fail  of  being  of  service  to  some  poor 
•Id  women  of  the  parish,  to  whom  he  could  easily  communi- 
cate how  they  were  prepared, 

Another  childish  circumstance,  whigli  occurred  about  tiic 
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same  time,  is  worthy  of  recital,  not  only  because  it  indicates 
strongly  the  early  prevalence  of  the  spirit  to  which  we  have 
alluded,  but  because  it  accounts  in  some  measure  for  the  extra* 
ordinary  interest  he  took  throughout  his  life  in  the  manners  ftnd 
the  fortunes  of  gypsies.  At  this  period,  his  eldest  brother  was 
residing  with  his  relations  at  Chichester ;  and,  as  his  father's  in- 
firm state  of  health  prevented  him  from  seeing  many  persons  at 
his  house^  Edward  was  permitted  frequently  to  wander  alone 
in  the  neighbourhood,  guarded  only  by  a  favourite  dog,  csdied 
Keeper.  One  day,  when  he  had  stayed  out  longer  than  usual, 
an  alarm  was  given  that  he  was  missing:  search  was  made  in 
every  direction,  and  hour  after  hour  elapsed  without  any  tidings 
of  the  child.  At  last,  his  old  nurse,  who  was  better  acquainted 
with  his  haunts,  succeeded  in  discovering  him  in  a  remote  and 
rocky  valley  above  a  mile  from  his  father's  house,  surrounded 
by  a  group  of  gypsies,  and  deeply  intent  upon  a  story  which 
one  of  them  was  relating  to  him.  The  boy,  it  seems,  had  taken 
care  to  secure  their  good  will  with  some  victuals  which  he  had 
brought  from  his  mother's  pantry ;  and  they,  in  return,  had 
been  exerting  their  talents  for  his  amusement.  Many  of  the 
stories  which  he  thus  obtained  were  treasured  with  great  de- 
light in  his  memory,  and  oAen  brouglit  out,  as  occasion  served, 
for  the  amusement  of  his  rustic  audience. 

He  received  the  rudiments  of  his  education  at  Uckfield,  un- 
der the  same  Mr.  Gerison  ^vhom  we  have  already  noticed ;  a 
clergyman,  whose  singular  habits  and  scraps  of  learning  are 
still  remembered  and  talked  of  in  tliat  village  and  its  neigh- 
bourhood. He  had  been  long  ago  the  curate  of  the  grand- 
father ;  and,  having  had  the  care  of  the  son,  was  now  intrusted 
with  the  education  of  the  grandson.  What  progress  Edward 
Clarke  made  in  grammar  under  this  veteran  schoolmaster  does 
not  appear ;  but  it  is  evident  from  the  following  story,  that, 
whether  from  his  master  or  his  schoolfellows,  or  both,  he  had 
imbibed  a  very  barbarous  pronunciation  of  his  mother  tongue. 

In  the  later  years  of  his  life,  Mr.  Clarke's  health  so  far  de- 
clined, as  to  render  the  duty  of  the  church,  particularly  in  Lent, 
extremely  fatiguing  to  him  ;  and  not  tliinking  himself  justified, 
under  the  circumstances  of  his  family,  in  incurring  the  expense 
of  a  curate,  he  had  been  persuaded  by  his  friends  to  allow  his 
son  Edward  to  relieve  him,  by  reading  one  of  the  lessons. 
Accordingly,  upon  a  day  appointed,  Edward  took  his  station 
in  the  desk  beside  his  father ;  and  when  the  time  for  his  part 
arrived,  began,  with  a  voice  which  was  always  strong  and  so- 
norous, to  read  aloud  the  chapter  allotted  to  him.  It  happened 
to  be  the  10th  of  St.  Luke,  which  contains  the  story  of  the 
good  Samaritan.    The  affair  went  on  tolerably  well  lor  some 
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time ;  but  when  he  arrived  at  the  35th  verse,  and  had  uttered 
widi  a  genuine  Sussex  twang ;  '*  And  on  the  morrow,  when  he 
departed,  he  took  out  tuppence,  and  gave  them  to  the  host,**  hid 
fi^er,  unable  any  longer  to  tolerate  the  sound,  ai^  dreading 
somethii^  more  of  the  same  character,  gave  hbn  secretly  a 
sharp  twitch  on  the  foot,  and  pushing  him  impatiently  away, 
finisned  the  lesson  himself.  Nor  could  he  ever  afterward  be 
prevailed  upon  to  renew  the  experiment  Under  such  unlucky 
auspices  did  die  subject  of  this  memoir  commence  the  practice 
of  an  accomplishment,  which,  in  after  life,  he  carried  to  so 
great  a  degree  of  perfection,  that  no  one  ever  heard  him  in 

SiTvate  reading  or  recitation,  or  in  the  exercise  of  his  public 
uties  as  a  lecturer  or  a  preacher,  without  being  struck  with 
the  correctness  of  his  pronunciation,  and  deliglued  with  the 
sweetnessof  his  voice,  and  the  skill  and  good  taste  with  which 
lie  managed  it 

In  1779,  being  somewhat  more  than  ten  years  old,  he  was 
removed  from  his  village  preceptor,  and  sent  with  his  two 
brothers  to  the  grammar  school  of  Tunbridge,  at  that 
time  conducted  by  Dr.  Vicesimus  Knox.  But  here  his 
prog^ress  did  not  seem  to  be  very  satisfactory.  Dr.  Knox  ac- 
Kiiowledged  his  abilities :  nor  was  it  probable  indeed,  that  an 
intelligent  mind  like  hi^  could  be  insensible  to  the  existence  of 
talents  which  were  obvious  to  every  ordinary  observer ;  but  he 
was  soon  compelled  to  complain  that  his  pupil  was  deficient  in 
application.  To  many,  who  have  witnessed  the  laborious 
habits  of  his  later  days,  this  report  will  probably  appear  extra- 
ordinarv ;  and  to  others,  who  were  acquainted  with  many 
traits  of  patient  industry  exhibited  by  him  even  at  the  time  we 
speak  Oh  we  know  that  it  has  appeared  erroneous.  But,  not* 
Trithstanding  this  persuasion,  there  cannot  be  the  slightest  doubt 
of  the  justice  of  the  complaint,  so  far  as  the  usual  objects  of  boy- 
idi  education  were  concerned  ;  for,  besides  the  unquestionable 
authority  upon  which  it  rests,  the  fact  was  well  known  to  his 
achocjlfellows  at  the  time,  many  of  whom  are  now  living ;  and 
was  decisively  confirmed  by  the  state  of  his  classical  acquire- 
ments when  he  came  to  college. 

In  truth,  his  case,  though  rare,  is  by  no  means  singular :  nor 
are  such  instances  confined  to  great  schools,  although  they  are 
eertainly  much  more  likely  to  occur  where  the  superintendance 
of  the  principal  is  extremely  subdivided,  than  where  the  small- 
ness  of  the  number  will  admit  of  more  individual  attention  and 
more  discriminating  care.  It  happens  unavoidably  in  semina- 
ries, where  many  boys  are  classed  and  taught  together,  that 
enly  one  plan  of  instruction  and  one  class^  of  stimulants  can  be 
employed.    Now  admitting,  what  many  would  be  disposed  td 
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question^  that  for  every  practical  purpose  tlie  same  mode  of  in- 
struction may  be  equally  applicable  to  all,  it  is  obvious  that  the 
effects  of  the  same  stimulants  must  be  as  various  as  the  dis- 
positions if  hich  are  submitted  to  them ;  and  since  the  different 
progress  of  boys  will  depend  not  only  upon  the  measure  in 
which  the  powers  of  memory,  perception,  and  attention,  are 
severally  possessed  by  them,  but  also  upon  the  degree  in  which 
they  are  excited  and  developed  by  the  means  employed,  it  may 
and  does  frequently  happen,  that  a  boy  of  good  natural  parts 
will  fail  of  making  an  adequate  advancement  among  his 
schoolfellows,  merely  from  the  circumstance  of  these  stimulants 
not  being  such  as  would  be  the, most  effectual  with  him. 

But  if,  in  addition  to  this  want  of  sensibility  to  the  ordinary 
excitements,  he  should  have  imbibed  an  early  taste  for  some 
particular  pursuit,  foreign  to  the  immediate  business  of  the 
school,  and  should  possess  withal  the  means  of  indulging  it,  the 
evil  is  then  greatly  aggravated.  The  powers  of  his  nund  be- 
come diverted  from  their  appropriate  labours  to  others  which 
are  less  suited  to  his  age,  and  oi  course  less  pi'ofitable  to  him : 
and  his  improvement  in  the  school  is  impeded  not  only  by  the 
time  occupied  in  his  favourite  pursuits  at  the  expense  of  his  aU 
lotted  task,  but  also  in  proportion  as  the  pleasure  he  derives 
from  the  studies  of  his  'own  choice  hidisposcs  him  for  those 
which,  besides  their  having  no  apparent  object,  are  only  asso- 
ciated in  his  mind  with  ideas  of  punishment  and  privation.  For 
fliis  evil,  which,  when  it  has  once  begun,  every  succeeding  day 
renders  more  inveterate,  a  large  school  affords  no  prospect  of 
relief;  for  however  accessible  a  boy's  mind  may  be  to  some  of 
his  schoolfellows,  it  is  generally  closed  to  the  master,  who,  hav- 
ing no  clue  to  the  cause  of  his  failure,  would  be  at  a  loss  to  ad- 
minister the  proper  remedy,  even  if  tlie  choice  were  ready  to 
his  hand. 

Such,  we  apprehend,  was  the  case  with  Edward  Clarke;  for, 
while  lie  had  justly  enough  the  character  with  his  master  of  be- 
ing an  idle  boy,  while  he  was  notorious  with  his  schoolfellows 
not  only  for  the  neglect  of  his  own  exercises,  but  also  for  the 
ingenious  and  good-natured  tricks  which  he  played  to  interrupt 
the  labour  of  others,  he  had  his  own  studies,  which  he  was  de- 
lighted to  cultivate,  and  his  own  quiet  hours  whicli  he  contrived 
to  set  aside  for  them.  It  is  communicated  to  us,  upon  the  best 
authority,  that  he  was  m  the  habit  of  saving  his  pocket-money 
to  buy  candles,  and  that,  after  his  schoolfellows  w^ere  asleep, 
and  all  the  house  at  rest,  he  would  setde  himself  in  bed  com- 
fortably for  reading,  and  occupy  liis  mind  with  some  favourite 
book :  and  that,  one  night  in  particular,  having  pursued  his 
sludiea  longer  than  usual,  and  sleep  having  crept  upon  him  UQ^ 
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awares,  he  was  only  prevented  from  being  burnt  in  bed  by  the 
seasonable  arrival  of  tne  usher,  who  happily  came  in  at  the  very 
iiKKnent  when  the  bed-clothes  had  taken  fire. 

It  cannot  be  questioned  that  these  eccentric  habits  have  their 
enjoyments;  it  may  also  be  true,  that  in  particular  cases  they 
lay  the  seeds  of  future  compensation  in  tne  independent  cha- 
racter which  they  give  to  a  man's  exertions  in  his  future  life,  and 
in  ibt  habit  which  they  nourish  and  support  of  seeking  pleasure 
frcHD  study,  distinct  altogether  from  a  sense  of  the  Advantages 
k)  which  it  leads ;  a  pleasure  which  no  one  possessed  more 
amply,  or  relished  more  keenly,  than  he  of  whom  we  speak. 
But  lest  any  one,  who  may  chance  to  read  these  pages,  should 
be  diqxwed  to  imitate  his  example,  or  to  look  upon  it  with  com- 
placency in  others,  it  cannot  be  too  strongly  ui^ged,  that  the 
experiment  is  exceedingly  perilous,  and  would  rarely  be  suc- 
cessful, even  in  the  partial  view  we  have  mentioned ;  that  the* 
loss  arising  from  it  is  immediate,  decisive,  often  irremediable, 
and  sometimes  nothing  less  than  utter  ruin  to  the  boy  ;  while 
the  advantage  is  distant,  obscure,  and  to  the  last  d^ree  uncer- 
tain ;  capable  of  being  reaped  only  by  a  few,  and,  even  with 
these,  dependent  upon  a  fortunate  concurrence  of  circumstances 
which  can  rarely  be  supposed :  and,  lastly,  that  Dr.  Clarke 
bimself  always  felt  very  sensibly,  and  regretted  most  forcibly, 
the  disadvantages  under  which  he  laboured  from  his  neglect,  in 
hb  earlier  years,  of  the  ordinary  school  studies. 

What  those  attractive  subjects  were  which  thus  engrossed 
the  attention  of  Edward  Clarke,  to  the  manifest  injury  of  his 
classical  progress,  it  is  difficult  for  us  to  know ;  but  tliat  some 
of  them  at  least  referred  to  popular  experiments  in  chemistry 
and  electricity,  may  be  clearly  inferred  from  several  humour- 
ous exhibitions  which  he  used  to  make  in  his  father's  house 
during  the  holydays,  to  the  entertainment,  and  sometimes  to  the 
dismay,  of  the  neighbours  and  servants,  who  were  always 
called  in  upon  these  occasions  to  witness  the  wonders  of  his  art. 
In  the  pursuit  of  these  experiments,  it  is  remembered  that  he 
used,  in' spite  of  the  remonstrances  of  the  cook,  to  seize  upon 
tubs,  pots,  and  other  utensils  from  his  father's  kitchen,  which 
were  often  seriously  damaged  in  his  hands;  and  that  on  one 
occasion  he  surprised  his  audience  with  a  thick  and  nauseous 
cloud  of  fuming  sulphureous  acid,  insomuch  that,  alarmed  and 
half  suffocated,  they  were  glad  to  make  their  escape  in  a  body 
as  &st  as  they  could.  It  does  not  appear,  however,  that  tus  at- 
tachment to  these  sedentary  pursuits  prevented  him  from  par- 
taking in  the  active  pleasures  and  amusements  which  were 
suited  to  his  age,  and  in  which  his  light  and  compact  figure, 
uniting  great  agility  with  considerable  strength,  was  calculated 
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to  malcc  him  excel.  Eyery  sort  of  game  or  sport  which  re- 
quired manliness  of  spirit  and  exertion,  he  was  ever  foremost  to 
set  on  foot,  and  ever  ready  to  join ;  but  in  running,  jumpiiig» 
and  swimming,  he  was  particularly  expert. 

By  these  exercises  he  was  unconsciously  preparing  himself 
for  diose  difii  equities  and  hardships  which  he  had  afterward  to 
encounter  in  his  travels  ;  and  to  his  skill  in  swimming,  in  par- 
ticular, l\e  owed  very  early  in  life  tlie  deliglit,  which  no  one 
could  feel  more  strongly  than  himself,  of  saving  liis  younger 
brother,  George,  from  that  death  which  seemed  by  a  fSaitality  to 
await  hun.  He  was  one  day  seized  with  the  cramp  while 
bathing  in  the  moat  which  surrounded  his  father's  house,  and 
having  already  sunk  under  the  surface  in  the  sight  of  the 
servant  who  hail  charge  of  him,  he  would  inevitably  have  been 
drowned,  if  Edward,  who  had  been  alarmed  by  the  man's  cries 
had  not  plunged  immediately  to  his  relief,  and  dragged  bim  by 
his  hair  to  shore. 

But  this  boyish  portion  of  his  life  was  destined  to  be  short: 
for,  in  the  spring  of  1786,  when  his  father*s  illness  had  taken  a 
more  decided  turn,  and  serious  apprehensions  were  entertained 
of  a  fatal  termination  of  it,  it  was  thought  advisable  to  hasten  his 
departure  for  the  University.  He  was  only  sixteen  years  of 
age,  and  there  was  clearly  no  reason  arising  from  his  proficien* 
cy,  which  called  for  tliis  early  admission  to  an  academic  life. 
But  an  opportunity  had  offered,  through  the  kindness  of  Dr. 
Beadon,  one  of  his  father's  friends,  then  master  of  Jesus  Col- 
lege, at  Cambridge,  and  now  the  venerable  Bishop  of  Bath 
and  Wells,  <rfobtainhig  for  bim  the  chapel  clerk's  place  in  that 
society  ;  and  the  advantage  was  diought  too  important,  in  the 
critical  circumstances  of  the  family,  to  be  neglected.  Accord- 
ingly, about  Easter  of  that  year,  he  was  removed  from  Tun- 
bridge  school,  and  sent  to  take  possession  of  his  office  in  Jesus 
College,  to  whi<.'h  several  active  duties  were  attached.  But 
before  we  lose  sight  of  Tunbridge  school,  in  which  he  seems 
to  have  passed  his  time  with  some  profit  and  much  happiness, 
it  is  due  both  to  the  master  and  to  the  scholar,  more  especially 
after  what  has  been  already  said,  to  state,  that  die  first  recorded 
effort  of  his  muse  is  a  sort  of  tlianksgiving  ode  upon  the  recovery 
of  Dr.  Knox,  from  a  dangerous  illness  in  1785.  It  was  not  a 
task  imposed  upon  him,  but  the  spontaneous  effusion  of  his  own 
grateful  heart,  under  a  strong  sense  of  the  care  and  kindness  he 
had  experienced  from  his  master.  The  composition,  although 
respectable  as  coming  from  a  schoolboy,  is  not  of  sufficient 
merit  to  entitle  it  to  insertion. 

Having  remained  at  College,  in  the  exercise  of  his  office, 
till  the  period  of  the  Commencement  in  that  year,  he  returnetl 
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to  Spend  his  summer  vacation  under  his  father*s  roof:  and,  at 
the  close  of  it,  he  once  more  took  leave  of  his  parents,  to  fix 
Mmself  permanently  in  College.     The  parting  upon  this  occa- 
aon,  between  himself  and  his  mother,  to  whom  he  was  ten- 
derly attached,  is  described  as  having  been  particularly  painful. 
The  moment,  indeed,  was  critical  for  both.     The  rapid  decline 
of  his  fadier*s  health  could  nQ  longer  be  concealed  from  the 
son;  and,  under  the  melancholy  forebodings  of  a  calamity,  so 
fiital  to  her  own  happiness,  and  so  threatening  to  the  prospects 
of  her  children,  it  was  no  wonder  that  •*  all  a  mother's  fond- 
ness  should  be  in  her  eyes,  and  all  her  tender  passions  in  her 
heart"     But  the  prudence  of  the  friend  was  not  lost  in  the 
iffedion  of  the  parent ;  and  while  the  feelings  of  her  son,  na* 
tuially  warm  and  passionate,  were  unusually  excited,  she  took 
advantage  of  the  occasion  to  prepare  him  for  the  sad  but  in« 
stractive  lesson  that  he  would  soon  be  called  upon  to  practise. 
She  imparted  to  him  the  actual  circumstances  of^the  family,  and 
their  future  prospects ;  she  did  not  conceal  from  him  that  their 
main  support  depended  upon  the  precarious  tenure  of  his  fa* 
therms  Mie ;  that  his  immeaiate  allowance  from  them  could  be 
but  small ;  and  that,  in  the  event  which  they  had  so  much  rea- 
son to  dread,  he  would  have  to  depend  altogether  upon  his  own 
exertions  for  his  future  advancement  in  life.     The  effect  of  this 
confidence  was  such  as  might  naturally  be  expected  upon  a 
(enerous  and  affectionate  mind.    He  quitted  her  under  the 
strongest  emotions  of  grief,  but  with  the  most  solemn  pledge — 
a  pledge  which,  to  his  honour  be  it  spoken,  he  did  more  than 
keep— -ihat,  from  that  time,  whatever  difficulties  he  might  have 
to  encounter  (and  many  and  trying  to  our  knowledge  have  they 
been,)  he  would  contend  with  them  alone  ;  that  his  own  ex- 
ertions should  be  indeed  his  sole  dependence ;  and  that  no 
emergency  whatever  should  induce  him  to  apply  to  his  parents 
for  fimher  pecuniary  aid.     From  that  hour  he  saw  his  father  no 
more  ;  but  a  strong  impression  was  left  upon  his  mind  by  this 
affscting  scene  ;  and  the  event  which  quickly  followed,  only 
served  to  fix  it  there  more  deeply.     His  father's  disorder  ter- 
minated sooner  than  was  expected.     Within  a  few  weeks  after 
his  departure,  his  brother  James  (who  had  been  for  some  time 
at  St  John's  College)  and  himself  received  a  summons  to  at- 
tend his  death-bed.     But  they  arrived  too  late.     Of  all  his  child- 
ren, his  daughter  only  was  present  at  his  last  moments  ;  and  the 
circumstances  which   preceded  and  accompanied   his  death 
have  been  communicated  by  herself,  with  so  much  truth  and 
feeling,  that  it  has  been  thought  proper  to  give  them  in  her  own 
words.     **  A  flattering  change  had  taken  place  in  my  father's 
health;  his  hearing,  whicl^  had  been  much  impaired,  wa.*. 
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almost  entirely  restored.  He  was  able  to  return  to  his  books, 
and  to  read  to  his  family  aloud  in  the  evening ;  and  had  begun 
to  revise  bis  History  of  Spain,  probably  with  a  view  to  another 
edition.  These  deceitful  prognostics  had  raised  the  liveliest 
hopes  in  the  minds  of  his  family  and  friends.  His  neighbours 
again  resorted  to  his  house,  to  enjoy  his  delightful  and  im- 
proving society ;  and  it  was  while  he  was  surrounded  by  these, 
in  the  full  flow  of  conversation,  even  while  the  unfinished  sen* 
tence  lingered  on  his  lips,  that  his  tongue  faltered, — ^his  hand 
sunk,  a  painful  struggle  was  visible,  and  the  voice,  beloved  and 
revered,  had  ceased  for  ever.  During  two  days  he  lingered 
speechless ;  and,  before  his  two  eldest  sous  could  arrive  from 
College,  or  the  youngest  from  school,  his  sufferings  were  over, 
and  his  wife  and  children  were  doomed  to  experience  that 
severe  reverse  of  fortune,  so  frequent  in  the  cleri(^  profession. 
A  short  time  afler,  at  midnight,  the  post-chaise,  which  contained 
James  and  Edwurd,  drove  up  to  the  door.  Their  mother  was 
in'  bed :  they  flew  with  filial  affection  to  her  chamber,  and, 
kneeling  down  beside  her  in  speechless  grief,  mingled  their 
tears  with  hers.  Young  and  fatherless — just  entering  into  life, 
and  thus  rudely  checked  on  the  very  threshold  of  it — ^their  lot 
seemed  to  me  lamentable  indeed.  Years  have  since  passed 
away,  and  other  griefs  have  been  allotted  to  me ;  but  the  recol- 
lection of  that  night  of  sorrow  can  never  be  effbced  from  my 
mind." 

There  Is  certainly  no  calamity  in  life  more  trying  to  a 
young  family,  than  the  loss  of  an  intelligent  and  amctionate 
father.  But,  perhaps,  there  is  an  acuteness  of  feeling  in  the 
preceding  description,  surpassing  the  sorrow  which  such  a  loss, 
nowevcr  grievous,  would  commonly  inspire.  Mr.  Clarke,  it 
should  be  observed,  had  enjoyed  a  considerable  income  from 
his  preferment  for  many  years ;  but  he  had  always  lived  bos- 
pitaoly  and  liberally,  and  tmd  spared  no  expense  in  the  education 
of  his  children.  Thus,  a  severe  alteration  in  the  circumstances 
of  the  family  ensued  at  his  death  ;  and,  as  his  daughter  was  at 
that  time  old  enough  fully  to  comprehend  the  different  bear- 
ings, and  the  full  extent,  of  their  calamity,  we  cannot  wonder 
at  any  strength  of  expression,  which  even  the  remembrance  of 
such  a  scene  may  have  suggested  to  her. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

His  •daeatkiB  at  Caoibridge— Stndiei  tad  oceopatioBi  there— BAchelor'i  deme-*^ 
Fint  tngagemcnt  as  private  tiitor*>Totiz  through  England— Publication  of  hu  fint 
voika 

It  18  pleasiiig  to  record,  that,  by  the  blesnng  of  that  Provi- 
iknce,  to  wh(Hn  the  widow  and  the  &therle88  are  said  to  be  a 
peculiar  care,  the  evils  which  the  &mily  of  the  deceased  Mr. 
Clarke  had  to  encounter,  were  much  less  serious  than  they 
hid  reason  to  fear.  Comfort  sprang  up  for  them  on  every  side, 
tad  from  quarters  where  they  had  little  reason  to  expect  it ;  and 
that  too  ofa  nature  calculated  not  only  to  soften  their  actual  dis- 
toess,  but  to  disperse  the  gloom  which  hung  over  their  future 
ftJih.  Amidst  all  their  privations  there  was  one  species  of 
property  which  they  possessed  in  ample  portion,  viz.  the  good 
name  of  those  who  had  preceded  them.  And  who  shall  pre- 
tend to  calculate  the  value  of  this  inheritance  ?  Its  benefit  is 
often  great  when  dependent  upon  no  stronger  ties  than  those 
which  accident  or  relationship  have  created ;  but,  when  it  flows 
fiom  friendships,  which  have  been  consecrated  by  piety  and 
learning ;  when  it  is  the  willing  offering  of  kindred  minds  to 
departed  worth  or  genius,  it  takes  a  higher  character,  and  is 
not  less  honourable  to  those  who  receive  than  to  those  who 
confer  it  It  comes  generally  from  the  best  sources,  and  is 
directed  to  the  best  ends  ;  and  it  carries  with  it  an  influence 
which  powerfully  disposes  all  worthy  persons  to  co-operate  in 
its  views.  Nor  is  this  all.  The  consciousness  of  the  source 
iiom  which  it  springs,  is  wont  to  stimulate  the  exertions,  and  to 
elevate  the  views,  of  those  who  are  the  objects  of  it :  and  many 
,  instances  will  occur  to  our  readers,  of  persons  who  have  laid 
the  foundation  of  the  very  highest  fortunes  both  fai  church  and 
state,  upon  no  other  ground  than  that  which  this  goodly  inherit* 
ance  has  supplied. 

.  Of  such  a  nature  was  the  kindness,  which  this  family  now 
experienced.  Their  father  himself  had,  in  the  course  of  his 
academic  life,  formed  many  valuable  connexions ; — and  the  vir- 
tues of  mild  William  Clarke  were  still  ft'esh  and  honoured  in 
the  recollection  of  his  surviving  friends.  Most  of  these  came; 
readily  forward  upon  this  distressing  occasion,  and  with  equal 
delicacy  and  kindness,  offered  their  assistance  and  advice. 
Among  them  may  be  mentioned  with  honour,  Dr.  Bagot. 
Bishop  of  St  Asaph ;  Sir  William  Ashburnham,  Bishop  oi 
Chichester ;  and  Dr.  Beadon,  Master  of  Jesus  College  :  who- 
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not  content  widi  interposing  that  seasonable  and  friendly  ani 
which  the  exigencies  of  the  moment  required,  continued  atter- 
ward  their  valuable  assistance  to  the  children,  upon  many  im- 
portant occasions  of  their  lives.  Nor  were  the  immediate 
neighbours  and  friends  of  Mr.  Clarke  less  desirous  of  contri^ 
buting  their  portion  of  comfort.     George  Medley,  Esq.  the 

Possessor  of  Buxted  Place,  was  particularly  distinguished  by 
is  kindness  to  Mrs.  Clarke,  and  her  family.  In  addition  to 
other  substantial  proofs  of  it,  he  obtained  for  her  youngest  son, 
George,  by  the  benevolent  exertion  of  his  interest,  an  appoint- 
ment in  the  Navy ;  and  it  is  understood  that  the  same  interest 
was  afterward  very  instrumental  in  procuruig  his  advancement 
in  that  profession. 

In  Mr.  D'Oyly,  who  was  shortly  after  appointed  to  succeed 
Mr.  Clarke  in  the  Rectory  of  Buxted,  they  found  a  person  ever 
disposed  to  treat  them  with  the  liberality  of  a  gentleman,  and 
the  kindness  of  a  Christian.  All  claims  to  dilapidations  was 
waived,  and  Mrs.  Clarke  was  invited  to  remain  in  the  rectory* 
house  as  long  as  her  convenience  or  comfort  might  require  ;  a 
permission  of  which  she  took  advantage  till  the  ensuing  April, 
when  she  retired  to  a  small  house  in  tlic  neighbouring  town  of 
Uckfield. 

In  this  situation  she  was  enabled  for  many  years  to  continue 
her  intercourse  with  many  excellent  and  sincere  friends,  by 
whom  she  was  esteemed  and  beloved ;  and  it  is  honourable 
both  to  her  and  to  them  to  state,  that  in  her  reduced  and  humble 
circumstances,  she  was  treated  with  as  much  respect,  and  with 
more  kindness,  than  in  the  days  of  her  prosperity.  But  it  was 
in  the  bosom  of  her  own  familv,  in  the  kindness  and  affection 
of  her  children,  that  she  found  her  best  consolation.  In  this 
labour  of  love,  Edward  was  neither  the  least  forward  nor  the 
least  successful.  The  buoyancy  of  his  spirits,  joined  to  the 
delicacy  and  tenderness  of  his  mind,  made  him  at  all  times  an 
excellent  comforter :  and  often  both  at  that  season  and  after- 
ward, when  he  saw  his  mother's  countenance  dejected.  And 
her  spirits  drooping,  he  would  ever  suggest  some  cheerful 
thougtit,  or  practise  some  playful  endearment,  to  draw  her,  as 
it  were,  away  from  her  sorrows,  and  to  restore  her  to  her  for- 
mer cheerfulness.  And  seldom  were  these  endeavours  vain  ; 
•'  the  few,"  says  his  sister,  **  who  yet  live  to  recollect  him  in 
his  maternal  dwelling  will  bear  testimony  to  the  charm  of  his 
filial  affection ;  they  will  remember  how  often  the  midnight 
hour  passed  unheeded,  while  all  were  delighted  with  the  witch- 
ery of  his  conversation,  and  his  mother*s  countenance  was 
lighted  up  with  smiles.*'  Soon  after  the  death  of  their  father, 
the  two  eldest  sons  returned  to  College ;  and  Edword,  having 
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now  acquired  a  melancholy  title  to  one  of  the  Bcholarships  of 
the  society  of  Jesus  College,  founded  by  Sir  Tobias  Rustat, 
for  the  benefit  of  clergyman's  orphans,  was  elected  a  scholar 
on  this  foundation  immediately  upon  his  return.  The  emolu- 
ments of  his  scholarship,  joined  to  those  of  an  exhibition  from 
Tanbridge  school,  and  the  profits  of  his  chapel  clerk's  place, 
amounting  in  the  whole  to  less  than  90/.  a  year,  were  his 
principal,  indeed  it  is  believed  his  only,  resources  during  his 
residence  in  College  .  and,  however  well  they  may  have  been 
husbanded,  it  must  be  evident,  that  even  in  those  times  of 
comparative  moderation  in  expense,  they  could  not  have  been 
suflBcient  for  his  support,  especially  when  it  is  understood, 
that  he  was  naturally  liberal  to  a  faults  It  does  not  appear, 
however,  that  he  derived  during  this  time  any  pecuniary  as- 
sbtance  from  his  father's  friend.<« ;  and  as  there  is  the  strong- 
est reason  to  believe  that  he  faithfully  adhered  to  the  promise 
he  had  made  to  his  mother,  that  he  would  never  draw  upon 
her  slender  resources  for  his  support ;  it  may  excite  some 
curiosity  to  know  by  what  means  the  deficiency  was  supplied. 
The  fact  is,  that  he  was  materially  assisted  in  providing  for 
bis  College  expenses,  by  the  liberality  of  his  tutor  (Mr  Plam- 
pin,)  who,  being  acquainted  with  his  circumstances,  suttered 
his  bills  to  remain  in  arrear ;  and  they  were  afterward  dis- 
charged from  the  first  profits  he  derived  from  his  private  pu- 

It  was  upon  his  return  to  college,  after  his  father's  death, 
that  the  author  of  this  memoir  first  became  acquainted  with 
him.  He  had  just  cmie  into  residence  himself,  and  there 
were  many  coincidences  in  their  College  life,  which  naturally 
threw  them  much  together.  They  were  of  the  same  age, 
and  the  same  year ;  of  course  occupied  in  the  same  public 
ita<iies,  and  the  same  lectures  :  both  orphans  of  clergymen, 
and  both  Rustat  scholars ;  and  with  this  perhaps  fortunate 
distinction  only,  that  being  born  on  different  sides  of  the 
Trent,  they  were  originally  precluded  by  statute  from  being 
competitors  for  the  same  college  preferments.  The  acquaint- 
ance, begun  under  this  happy  concurrence  of  circumstances, 
was  q'jicKly  ripened  by  youthful  confidence  into  a  sincere  and 
ardent  friendship ;  a  friendship  heightened,  not  more  by  plea- 
sures, which  a  similarity  of  taste  enabled  them  to  enjoy  in  com- 
mon, than  by  a  sense  of  mutual  kindness,  which  the  difference 
of  their  characters  and  acquirements  furnished  perhaps  more 
frequent  occasions  of  indulging  ;  a  friendship,  in  short,  which 
was  afterwards  carried  with  them,  unimpaired,  into  the  busi- 
aess  of  the  world,  confirmed  by  habit,  as  well  as  taste,  under 
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all  the  occurrences  of  their  lives,  and  prolonged  by  the  most 
unreserved  intercourse,  whether  they  were  together  or  sepa- 
rate, until  ierminated  by  death. 

The  three  years  which  Edward  Clarke  spent  in  Collegej* 
before  he  took  his  Bachelor's  Degree,  present  few  incidents 
of  life,  and  few  points  of  character,  proper  to  be  intruded 
upon  the  attention  of  the  reader ;  nor  has  there  been  found  a 
single  academical  composition  written  by  him  at  this  time,  ia 
any  department  of  learning,  either  in  prose  or  verse,  which 
would  be  considered  worthy  of  his  subsequent  fame.  Indeed, 
it  is  not  the  least  extraordinary  circumstance  in  his  history, 
that  this  critical  period,  which  generally  lays  the  foundation  of 
other  men's  fortunes,  and  exercises  the  greatest  influence 
upon  the  conduct  of  their  future  lives,  was  suffered  to  pass  by 
hull,  not  only  without  academical  honours  or  distinctions  of 
any  kind,  but  apparently  without  fixing  any  character  what- 
ever upon  his  literary  views ;  and  evidently  without  even  those 
moderate  advantages  which  a  common  mind  might  have  de- 
rived from  it.  The  loss  itself,  however,  is  much  more  easy  to 
account  for,  than  the  singular  vigour  of  mind,  with  which  he 
afterwards  redeemed  it.  In  Jesus  College,  as  well  as  in 
many  others,  mathematical  studies  formed  then,  as  they  do 
now,  the  principal  path  to  College  honours  and  emoluments. 
To  these,  of  course,  tht-  chief  attention  of  the  youth,  and  the 
principal  encouragement  of  the  tutors,  would  be  directed. 
But  Edward  Clarke  had  unhappily  no  taste  for  this  branch  of 
learning,  and  therefore  maite  littie  progress  in  it ;  and  as  for 
classics,  in  which,  as  has  been  before  observed,  he  came  up 
with  a  moderate  knowledge,  there  was  nothing  at  that  time, 
either  in  the  constitution  or  the  practice  of  the  College,  calcu- 
lated to  encourage  a  taste  already  formed  for  them,  much  less 

create  one  where  nothing  of  the  kind  was  felt  before.  All 
he  classical  lectures,  which  it  is  remembered,  were  given  dur- 
ing the  three  years  of  his  residence,  were  confined  to  the  two 
little  tracts  of  Tacitus,  De  Moribus  Germanorum,  and  De  Vita 
Agricol® ;  and  the  only  other  occasions  upon  which  he  vras 
ccdled  upon  to  revive  his  classical  knowledge^  were  the  deli- 
very of  a  Latin  declamation  in  the  chapel  once  a  year,  and 
the  usual  examinations  of  the  Rustat  scholars  at  Easter,  for 
which  latter  no  great  preparations  was  required.  Under  these 
circumstances,  with  a  strong  literary  passion,  and  at  sea,  as  it 
were,  without  a  pilot  upon  the  great  waters  of  mental  specula- 
tion, it  was  natural  for  him  to  form  his  own  plans,  and  to  steer 
his  own  course ;  and,  accordingly,  his  College  life  may  be 
siaid,  with  a  few  slight  deviations,  to  exhibit  an  obvious  con- 
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liuuation  of  the  track  which  he  had  adopted  at  school ;  the 
same  languid  and  capricious  efforts  in  the  regular  studies  of 
the  place ;  the  same  eagerness  in  the  excursive  pursuits  of  his 
own  choice  ;  and  the  same  playful,  and  welcome  interruption 
of  the  more  measured  and  regular  labours  of  others.  Hence 
it  happened,  that,  though  he  was  considered,  by  all  who  knew 
him,  to  be  a  very  delightful  fellow,  his  real  character  was  un- 
derstood by  none  :  and  as  the  higher  powers  of  his  mind  were 
not  yet  sufficiently  developed,  and  scarcely  known  even  to 
himself,  his  Kterary  pretensions  were  ranked  by  bis  contempo- 
raries  at  a  low  rate,  and  the  promise  of  his  future  life  regarded 
by  those  who  loved  him  with  considerable  alarm.  To  one, 
however,  looking  back  upon  those  years  which  now  seem 
very  short,  and  which,  owing  to  bis  friendship,  have  been  al- 
ways numbered  among  the  most  agreeable  of  his  life,  it 
sometimes  appears  that  in  this  estimate  there  was  a  want  of 
discernment  among  his  contemporaries  themselves.  Even  in 
that  season  of  apparent  indolence  and  real  trifling,  there  was 
much  in  the  character  and  furniture  of  his  understanding  that 
was  instructive,  as  well  as  all  that  was  delightful.  It  was  im- 
possible to  mingle  intimately  with  a  mind  of  so  much  ardour, 
(ancy,  and  benevolence,  and,  it  may  be  added,  purity,  with- 
out reaping  from  it  many  great  advantages:  and,  when  the 
anthor  of  Uii!«  memoir  is  disposed  to  trace  to  their  source,  as 
men  are  sometimes  wont  to  do,  the  advantages  as  well  as  the 
defects  of  his  own  education,  he  is  led  to  conclude,  that  much 
of  the  intellectual  pleasure  he  has  since  derived  from  certain 
valuable  sources,  may  be  imputed  to  the  cultivation  of  a  taste, 
which  was  at  first  nurtured,  if  not  imbibed,  in  his  society. 
Indeed,  there  is  reason  to  believe,  that  with  more  actual 
knowledge,  Edward  Clarke  possessed  a  consciousness  of 
greater  capabilities,  than  bis  friends  then  gave  him  credit  for ; 
and,  certun'^it  is,  that  there  frequently  came  across  his  mind, 
virions  of  brighter  scenes  and  aspirations  after  higher  desti- 
nies, than  seamed  at  that  time  ever  likely  to  attach  to  him. 
There  remains  among  his  papers,  at  this  moment,  a  manu- 
script dissertation  <>f  his  own,  upon  the  comparative  antiquity 
•f  the  Jews  and  Egyptians,  written  as  he  himself  records  in 
the  margin,  at  seventeen  years  of  age,  in  consequence  of  a 
dispute  with  his  brother  upon  this  subject,  and  exhibiting  great 
spirit  and  considerable  research.  But  the  most  curious  and 
interesting  proof  that  his  imagination  was  sometimes  haunted 
by  ideas  of  future  distinction,  is  communicated  by  his  sister, 
•a  whose  affectionate  heart  every  circumstance  relating  to 
her  brother  seems  to  have  been  indelibly  impressed.    <*  In 
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one  corner  of  our  abode,''  she  says,  **  was  a  small  apartment 
occasionally  used  for  books,  and  papers  of  every  kind,  which 
now  bore  the  dignified  title  of  a  study :  here  my  brother  had 
placed  two  black  backed  easy  chairs,  where  be  would  sit  with 
his  sister  for  hours  and  hours  building  airy  plans  oi  future  ac- 
tions. Look  !  he  would  exclaim,  look  upon  that  shelf  where 
appear  three  generations  of  my  ancestors :  Wotton*s  Welsh 
Laws,  Clarke's  Connexion  of  Coins,  and  our  father's  Travels 
in  Spain.  And  shaU  my  works  ever  stand  beside  them  ? 
Never  will  I  cease,  never  will  I  say  enough,  until  my  own 
books  shall  appear  with  them  in  that  shelf  beneath  my  mothei^s 
roof.**  His  wish  was  partially  fulfilled  ;  two  volumes  of  his 
youthful  works  did  find  a  place  on  that  very  shelf  to  his 
mother's  admiration  and  delight;  but,  long  before  the  full 
completion  of  the  prophecy,  before  the  elaborate  productions 
of  his  maturer  years  could  claim  under  Ms  mother's  roof  a 
divided  honour  with  those  of  his  ancestors,  the  kind  parent 
who  inhabited  it  was  no  more,  and  one  earthly  object  of  his 
literary  labours  was  never  obtained. 

Notwithstanding  the  eccentric  habits,  which  have  been  im- 
puted to  him,  it  is  remarkable  that,  in  every  thing  which  re- 
lated to  the  regulations  and  discipline  of  the  College,  his  con- 
duct was  most  exemplary.     At  chapel  and  lectures  he  was 
always  present  and  always  attentive  ;  and,  though  in  the  lat- 
ter the  advances  of  his  own  mind  by  no  means  kept  pace  with 
the  progress  of  the  tutors,  he  had  always  something  pleasant 
to  say  or  do,  connected  with  the  subject,  which  was  sure  of 
disarming  reproof,  and  suggested  the  appearance,  or  at  least 
the  hope  oi  improvement.     In  the  exercise  of  his  office, 
more  particularly,  of  chapel  clerk,  he  was  scrupulously  and 
conscientiously  correct;  and  it  ought  not  to  be  omitted,  that 
in  his  English  declamations,  the  only  species  of  College  exer- 
cise in  which  the  state  of  his  acquirements  offered  him  a  pros- 
pect  of  success,  he  bestowed  great  labour,  and  both  merited 
and  obtained  considerable  credit.     The  style  and  the  manner 
of  his  compositions  were  always  much  admired,  particularly 
by  his  contemporaries  ;  and  so  much  pains  did  he  take  with 
the  delivery,  that  he  used  to  bring  his  declamation  rolled  and 
sealed  up  into  the  chapel,  and  retain  it  in  that  shape  during 
the  whole  of  his  repetition.     On  those  accounts,  as  well  as 
from  his  attentive  and  attractive  manners,  he  was  justly  in 
great  favour  both  with  the  master  and  the  tutors.    Every  ad- 
vantage, which  might  be  considered  as  the  fair  reward  of  re- 
gularity and  attention,  was  bestowed  upon  him ;  and  not  a  sin- 
gle instance  is  remembered,  in  which  he  received  a  College 
punishment  or  an  admonition  of  any  kind.     Nor  was  his  ac&-> 
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denucal  regularity  more  remarkable  than  the  sobriety  and  cor- 
rectness of  bis  whole  demeanour  at  this  period.  From  excess 
of  drinking,  which  was  the  prevailing  vice  of  the  place  and  of 
the  day,  he  was  particularly  averse  ;  and  though  fond  of  soci- 
ctjy  anid  always  acceptable  ib  it  (the  natural  state  of  his  spirits 
being  at  least  upon  a  level  with  the  half-intoxication  of  his 
frioidB,)  he  was  ever  upon  his  guard,  ever  watchful  of  the 
mom^it  when  the  gayety  of  the  party  was  likely  to  degenerate 
into  excess,  and  certain  of  finding  some  plausible  pretext,  or 
inventing  some  ingenious  scheme  for  making  bis  escape. 

These  happy  exemptions  from  the  popular  failings  of  his 
age,  to  which  men  of  more  regular  minds  sometimes  fell  a  sa- 
mfice,  and  in  which  others  unhappily  made  their  boast,  must 
be  at^ibuted  to  his  early  moral  habits,  and  to  the  excellent 
religious  principles  he  had  imbibed  at  home.  But  there  was 
another  motive  at  work  within  him,  forcibly  operative  in  these, 
bat  much  more  obvious  in  other,  restraints  which  he  imposed 
on  himself;  and  that  was  the  peculiar  duty,  which  the  pledge 
he  had  ^ven  to  his  mother  demanded  from  him,  of  avoiding 
every  wanton  and  unnecessary  expense,  and  of  recommending 
himself  by  all  honourable  means  to  the  College  authorities. 

That  the  recollections  of  his  biographer,  which  have  been 
always  vivid  in  every  thing  relating  to  him,  have  not 
failed  in  these  particulars,  may  be  inferred  from  a  poem  writ- 
ten by  him  at  this  period,  the  character  and  sentiments  of 
which,  not  only  accord  with  the  course  of  conduct  imputed  to 
him,  but  must  be  thought  highly  honourable  to  the  feelings  and 
state  of  mind  of  a  youth  not  eighteen  years  of  age,  naturally 
gay  and  festive  in  his  temperament,  oif  strong  passions,  and 
placed  in  a  situation  where  so  many  circumstances  tempted 
him  to  excess.  The  occasion  on  which  they  were  written, 
was  some  severe  family  misfortune :  the  time  night ;  the  scene, 
the  grove  of  Jesus  College  :  a  quiet  and  secluded  spot,  suffi- 
ciently distant  flt)m  the  body  of  the  building  to  prevent  the 
loundi  of  revelry  from  being  heard,  but  near  enough  to  allow 
the  lights  from  the  windows  of  a  large  wing  of  it  to  gleam 
from  different  quarters  upon  his  eyes,  as  he  turned  occasion^ 
ally  in  his  walk. 

Eownpt  in  meditmtion'f  pleasiog  dreami , 
Musing  and  melaoeholT  here  I  stray ; — 
Where  often  at  this  solemn,  silent,  nour, 
To  ease  a  mind,  opprets'd  with  heaTj  wo, 
Secluded  from  the  noisy  crowd  I  rore, 
And  tell  my  sorrows  to  the  silent  moon. 
A  night  like  this  soiu  well  a  heitrt  like  mine, 
Congenial  to  the  tenor  of  my  soul ! 
How  awful,  and  how  silent  is  the  scene  ! 
No  soond  ezbtJog,  'tis  m  nature  slept, 
And,  siskin^  from  the  bvaj  hum  of  day. 
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RnioyM  tlM  tweet  repoac  henelf  had  made  ; 

Safe  where  yon  bird  of  m%hi  with  omeni  dire, 

PortentovB  to  the  •uperititiout  mind, 

Pereh'd  in  a  nook,  with  itiff  imperial  nod, 

Blinks  coneequential,  flapi  iu  wings,  and  ecreamfl  ; 

Save  where  the  wind  deep  mnrmaring  through  the  gloom 

And  my  own  footsteps,  strike  the  aUenti? e  ear,  ^ 

Now  o'er  the  world  sleep  spreads  her  soft  domain. 

And  night  in  darkness  reils  her  sable  head. 

To  some  her  shades  terrific  horror  brin^ 

To  me  thrice  welcome,  clad  in  darkest  hue. 

The  copious  bowl,  the  Bacchanalian  song, 

The  loud  full  chores,  and  the  bomper'd  ^ass, 

The  choice  amosements  of  the  dam'rous  crew, 

In  all  their  mirth,  afford  no  joy  to  me. 

For  what  avails  a  momentary  glee. 

When  grief  and  care  sit  heary  at  the  heart? 

Can  aught  derived  from  drankenness  and  noise, 

Dull  wit,  and  blasphemy,  and  jest  obscene, 

With  all  the  boastings  of  the  vicioos  mind, 

Allay  the  sofferings  of  a  sorrowing  heart, 

Or  ease  the  bosom  of  its  load  of  wo  ? 

In  the  cold  cloister  at  the  midnight  hour. 

When  lamps  dim  glimmering  cast  a  misty  light. 

When  students  close  their  philoeophic  lore. 

And  dream  of  definitions  dullness  gave. 

To  darken  science,  and  obscure  her  laws, 

To  check  imagination's  glowing  fire. 

And  curb  the  genuine  ardour  of  the  soul ; 

To  lead  the  mmd  in  intricate  amaze, 

From  unaffected  purity  of  thought. 

To  dose  o'er  Vince't  soporific  oraughts. 

To  wander  wild  in  scientific  terms, 

Through  inconceivable  infinity : 

WhenBacchoi  fiends  his  reeling  vot'ries  home, 

To  snore*  in  sleep  the  potent  fames  away, 

My  evening  tssk  begins.     Silent  and  sad, 

I  close  the  page  where  truth  and  wisdcnu  shine, 

Such  truth  as  Newton  brought  from  God  to  man ; 

Such  wisdom  as  the  son  of  science  gave. 

To  cheer  and  light  the  darkness  of  mankind. 

Immortal  sage !  illumined  nature  hails 

'JPhy  heaven- taught  soul,  that  made  creation  glow, 

And  sol's  meridian  gloi^  beam  anew. 

But  here,  O  Pope,  f  drop  my  humbler  pen. 

Unfit  for  themes  immortal  us  thy  song. 

This  praise,  mellifluous  muse,  is  justly  thine; 

Whilst  I  the  meaner  bard,  roust  seize  thy  lyre, 

Catch  thy  own  words,  and  nve  my  song  thy  fire. 


*  Nature^  and  nature's  laws  lay  hid  in  night| 

'  God  said — let  Newton  be !  and  all  was  light !' 

The  paths  of  science  ere  that  light  anpear'd, 

Were  wilder'd  in  a  chaos,  dark  and  oiear ; 

Wisdom  in  dim  obscurity  was  veil'd. 

Till  Newton^s  genius  soar'd  in  flight  sublime, 

And  bade  the  clouds  of  error  giiue  away. 

Here  oft  enraptured  I  delight  to  walk. 

To  raise  my  mind  from  ev'ry  thought  below. 

And  view  tne  ^ai^led  firmament  above. 

Approach,  thou  atbeistt !  cast  thine  eyes  ftouk  earth, 

Nor  vainly  dare  to  doubt  on  things  below. 

Rebellions  mortal  I  here's  a  sight  for  thee ; 

In  the  vast  regions  of  ethereal  space 

Behold  the  wonders  of  the  King  oi  kinga— 

Millions  of  flaming  orbs,  suns,  systemt  toll, 

Harmonioatly  eonfased. 


*  Steep— er  drown. 
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Thus  &r  Dr.  Clarke  composed  the  poem  at  this  time.  He 
concluded  it  as  foHows  in  some  subseqaent  period  of  his  life. 

Dott  thoa  ftill  doabt 
Tlie  firat  grett  eaaie,  the  will  of  the  ■apreme  ? 
Doei  not  yon  orb  wnli  its  nipleBdeat  iirhc 
Daaade  the  daikncM  of  tliv'  impioua  mina  7 
Or  ouwt  thou  lenitinlse  ue  works  of  God; 
Obterre  the  planetf  in  their  orbits  more. 
And  stT  thej  strike  not  light  upon  thy  ml  7 
The  tignt  of  troth,  whnee  radiaat  pienan^  hwmi, 
Shell  still  o'er  pride  and  pngwlice  preraiL 
Vain  impioos  man !  ezj^and  thy  narrow  sool. 
And  eheck  that  rice  whieh  gare  thy  madncM  birth  ; 
Let  reason's  dietates  still  eult  thy  mind, 
Abore  those  joys  that  glitter  to  bc^y, 
The  loTe  of  norel^  and  lore  of  ftme. 
Oft  when  oppresseii,  dejected,  and  forlorn. 
With  hoirt  brimfal  of  soitow  and  of  care, 
Impiety  has  tempted  me  acide. 
To  doimt  the  gooUnem  of  my  Maker's  works, 
Arraigning  proud  the  eqcuty  of  Ood. 
Twas  thos  u  yonth,  when  er'iy  trifling  wo. 
When  erery  mtle  ekNid  that  erosa'd  my  breast 
E^qured  in  fbUv,  doabt,  and  discontent. 
But  when  by  noer  yean  to  manhood  broac|htj 
How  oft  astoaisned  hare  I  gazed  aroond. 
And  Tiew'd  in  er'iy  olgect  that  appear'd. 
The  Deity  dispbyM,  and  all  his  iMiwer ; 
Beheld  in  ere^  herb,  in  erery  plant. 
In  ereiT  liriag  thing  of  air  and  earth, 
A  dread  omnipotent  eternal  kinr. 
All  wiee— all  merdftil— sapreniely  just; 
Who  from  the  hear'n  of  heav'ns,  ere  time  began, 
Cast  his  broad  eye  opon  a  chaos  rest ; 
And  when  all  nature  in  confosion  ioin'd, 
Dispelled  the  darkness,  bade  the  light  appear, 
Whose  hear'nly  Snirit  on  the  waters  mor'd. 
And  with  a  roice  that  made  creation  shake. 
Bade  anarchy  and  chaos  mie  no  more. 
In  tOent  admiration  oft  I've  stood. 
Till  erery  seirilment  his  works  inspired. 
Till  erery  grateful  thought  his  mercy  nhted,    ^ 
Has  bunt  in  eager  tranqwrts  from  my  lips. 
And  kneeling  to  the  throne  of  rraee  exclaimed, 
Lord  what  is  man !  a  creature  out  of  dust ! 
Knpioasand  prood,  and  arrogant  and  rain ; 
'Tu  thou  hast  made  him  great,  O  pow'r  supreme ! 
To  thee  he  owes  his  being,  life,  and  light. 
With  eroT  blessing  hast  thou  placed  him  here ; 
And  rot,  he  darae  dispute  thy  oread  decrees, 
And  doid>t  the  justice  of  thy  blessed  inll ! 
Teach  me,  O  liMd !  to  know  myself  and  thee, 
To  use  with  prudence  all  thy  bounteooj  gifts, 
And  justify  thy  mighty  works  to  man ! 

The  reader,  it  is  hoped,  will  bear  in  mind,  that  neither  this, 
nor  any  other  of  his  metrical  compositions  are  introduced  in 
proof  of  poetic  genius,  which  was  always  a  secondary  quality 
m  him — ^but  as  pictures  rather  of  the  thoughts  and  feelings 
which  occupied  hb  mind  at  the  time  ;  and  for  the  indulgence 
of  which  tibey  were  principally,  if  not  solely,  written.    The 
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preceding  lioes,  hov^ever,  are  worthy  of  attention  in  other  re- 
spects :  as  showing  that  the  same  propensity  to  solitary  and 
midnight  lucubrations,  which  characterized  turn  at  school,  at« 
tended  him  still  in  College  ;  and,  what  is  more  curious,  as  ex- 
hibiting in  a  striking  light  the  precise  defect  of  reasoning 
which  the  turn  his  education  had  so  eariy  taken  was  likely  !• 
produce  in  him :  for  while  he  dwells  with  fervour  upon  the 
popular  results  of  the  Newtonian  philosophy,  which  aT single 
view  of  his  understanding  enabled  him  to  comprehend,  with 
a  strange  inconsistency  he  turns  his  back  upon  the  principles 
from  which  they  flowed,  and  speaks  with  all  placid  contempt 
of  those  dry  but  necessary  detinitions,  over  which  every  one 
must  make  his  way  who  would  hope  to  comprehend  either  the 
difficulty  or  the  imf)ortance  of  the  disrovery. 

It  nmst  not,  however,  be  imagined,  that,  because  he  made 
little  progress  in  the  appropriate  studies  of  the  place,  his  lite- 
rary ardour  was  directed  to  unworthy  objects,  or  conducted 
upon  a  narrow  scale.  This  was  not  the  case.  His  active 
mind  ranged  lightly  over  a  wide  and  interesting  field  of  lite- 
rature ;  resting  here  and  there  as  his  genius  or  inclination 
prompted,  and  always  exercising,  thouich  rarely  exerting,  its 
powers  ;  and,  if  the  fruits  he  gathered  seemed  little  likely  t0 
be  productive  of  any  soli' I  advantage  to  his  future  prospects, 
they  were,  at  least,  delightful  to  him  for  the  present^  and  ren- 
dered his  society  exceedingly  acceptable  to  many  distinguish- 
ed members  of  the  College,  who  were  glad  to  relax  from 
their  severer  labours  in  those  light  but  tasteful  discussions  to 
which  he  always  contributed  an  ample  share.  Nor  is  there 
any  difficulty  here  in  stating  what  these  subjects  were  :  His- 
tory, ancient  anH  modern.  Medals,  Antiquities,  with  all  that 
variety  of  polite  learning  which  is  comprehended  under  the 
name  of  the  Belles  Lettres,  shared  by  turns  his  attention  and 
his  time.  But  English  Poetry  was  the  natural  element  in 
which  his  youthful  and  ardent  imagination  delighted  to  expa- 
tiate. Other  subjects  he  might  be  said  at  that  time  only  to 
have  touched  ;  but  in  this  his  progress  was  more  decided,  and 
his  knowledge  more  extensive  and  advanced.  Without  having 
what  may  be  properly  termed  an  ear  for  music,  he  was  re- 
markably alive  to  all  the  charms  of  rhythm,  to  which  his  voice 
and  animation  gave  a  particular  effect;  and  as  he  had  a  strong 
memory,  and  was  moreover  thoroughly  capable  of  conceivmg 
and  enjoying  the  higher  excellences  of  the  art,  there  was  no 
one  who  could  produce  with  more  readiness  and  grace  the 
finest  passages  of  our  best  poets,  with  all  of  which  he  was  very 
conversant.     Of  these  it  is  no  impeachment  of  his  taste  to 
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My,  that  Gray  was  his  particular  favourite,  eVery  ode  and 
erery  Une  of  whose  writinj:8  were  familiar  to  him  ;  and  so 
strong  at  one  tune  was  his  passion  for  this  bard,  that  it  extend* 
ed  itself  to  all  the  circumstances  of  his  life  and  character. 
Not  a  town,  not  a  spot  that  he  had  visited  on  the  Continent ; 
not  a  footstep  that  he  had  traced  upon  the  mountains  of  his 
dwn  country,  but  was  known  to  his  admirer :  and,  though  no* 
ihing  could  be  more  opposite  than  the  characters  of  the  two 
Ben,  Mr.  Clarke  was,  in  conversation,  the  constant  champion 
af  his  pre-eminence,  both  moral  and  poetical,  and  the  advo- 
cate even  of  his  eccentricities. 

To  these  pursuits  may  be  added  Natural  History  in  some 
of  its  branches,  particularly  Mineralogy  ;  but,  as  he  had  few 
books,  and  no  assistance  in  these  subjects,  it  was  not  probable 
diathe  could  make  much  progress  in  them. 

Such  were  the  objects  which  occupied  his  attention,  and 
excited  his  interest  at  this  time  :  and  it  requires  but  a  cursory 
riew  of  themto  perceive  that,  when  thus  cultivated,  they  were 
nuch  better  calculated  to  keep  alive  his  enthusiasm,  which 
was  already  excessive,  than  to  supply  what  was  most  de- 
fective, strength  to  his  reasoning  and  stabiliry  to  his  know-* 
ledge.  It  must  be  confessed,  however,  that  they  were  not  en- 
tirely barren  speculations  :  they  threw  a  sdh  of  eclat  over 
Us  pretensions  at  his  first  entrance  into  life,  and  were  of  real 
advantage  to  him  at  the  commencement  of  his  subsequent  ca- 
reer, as  a  private  tutor. 

To  illustrate  the  desultory  nature  of  his  occupations  at 
this  time,  and  to  give  an  early  spe(*imen  of  the  talent  which 
ke  always  possessed  in  a  very  high  degree,  of  exciting  an  in- 
terest in  the  minds  of  others  towards  the  objects  which  occu< 
pied  bis  own,  it  may  be  worth  while  here  to  give  some  account 
of  a  balloon,  with  which  he  amused  the  university  in  the  third 
fear  of  his  residence.  his  balloon,  whirh  was  magnificent 
ia  its  size,  and  splendid  in  its  decorations,  was  constructed  and 
manceuvred,  from  first  to  last,  entirely  by  himself.  It  was 
the  contrivance  of  many  anxious  thoughts,  aiid  the  labour  of 
many  weeks,  to  brin^  it  to  what  he  wished  ;  and  when,  at  last, 
it  was  completed  to  his  satisfaction,  and  had  been  suspended 
for  some  days  in  the  College  Hail,  of  which  it  occupied  the 
whole  height,  he  aniiouuced  a  time  for  its  ascension.  There 
was  nothing  at  that  period,  very  new  in  balloons,  or  very  cu- 
rious in  the  species  which  iie  had  adopted  ;  but  by  some  means 
be  had  contrived  to  disseminate  not  only  within  the  walls  of 
his  own  College,  but  throui^hout  the  whole  University,  a  pro., 
digious  curiosity  respecting  the  fate  of  his  experiment.     On 
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the  day  appointed,  a  vast  concourse  of  people  was  assembled, 
both  within  and  around  the  College  ;  and  the  balloon  havii^ 
been  brought  to  its  station,  the  grass-plat  within  the  cloisten^ 
was  happily  launched  by  himself,  amidst  the  applause  of  all 
ranks  and  degrees  of  gownsmen,  who  had  crowded  the  roo^ 
as  well  as  the  area  of  the  cloisters,  and  filled  the  contiguous 
apartments  of  the  master's  lodge.  The  whole  scene,  in  shorti 
succeeded  to  his  utmost  wish  ;  nor  is  it  easy  to  forget  the  de- 
light which  flashed  from  his  eye,  and  the  triumphant  wave  of  Us 
cap,  when  the  machine  with  its  little  freight  (a  kitten)  hanng 
cleared  the  College  battlements,  was  seen  soaring  in  full  ae* 
curity  over  the  towers  of  the  great  gate.  Its  course  was  fol- 
lowed on  horseback  by  several  persons,  who  had  voluntarily 
undertaken  to  recover  it ;  and  all  went  home  delighted  wid^ 
an  exhibition,  upon  which  nobody  would  have  ventured,  in 
such  a  place,  but  himself;  while  none  were  found  to  lament 
the  unseasonable  waste  of  so  much  ingenuity  and  industry,  cnr 
to  express  their  surprise  that  to  the  pleasure  of  this  passing 
triumph  he  should  have  sacrificed  the  whole  of  an  important 
term,  in  which  most  of  his  contemporaries  were  employed  ia 
assiduous  preparations  for  their  approaching  disputations  ia 
the  schools. 

But  to  gratify  and  amuse  others  was  ever  a  source  of  the 
greatest  satisfaction  to  hiinself.  In  the  pursuit  of  this  object, 
he  thought  little  of  any  sacrifice  he  was  to  make,  and  still  less 
of  any  ulterior  advantage  he  might  gain ;  and  though  it  was 
important  to  his  enjoyment,  that  the  means  employed  should 
be,  more  or  less,  of  a  literary  or  scientific  kind,  it  was  by  no 
means  essential  that  they  should  gratify  his  own  vanity,  or  re- 
flect any  credit  upon  himself.  As  a  proof  of  this,  it  may  be 
mentioned,  that  only  a  few  months  before  this  exhibition  of  the 
balloon  in  the  University,  which  seemed  calculated  to  excite  an 
interest  among  thousands,  he  bestowed  quite  as  much  time  and 
labour  in  the  construction  of  an  orrery,  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  delivering  a  course  of  lectures  on  astronomy  in  his  mother's 
house,  to  a  single  auditor  i  and  that  one,  his  sister. 

This  state  of  things  continued  till  he  arrived  at  the  end  of 
the  third  year  of  his  resiaence  in  College,  when  an  event  oc- 
curred which  left  a  strong  impression  upon  the  whole  society, 
and  produced  for  a  time  a  sensible  alteration  in  his  habits.  It 
was  usual  at  that  period  for  those  who  were  candidates  for 
honours,  instead  of  forming  parties  with  private  tutors,  in  the 
retired  parts  of  the  island,  as  at  present,  to  spend  their  last 
summer  in  College,  with  the  hope  of  giving  a  closer  and  more 
undivided  attention  to  their  studies  than  could  be  expected  in 
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the  midst  of  their  families  at  home.  For  this  purpose  Edward 
Clarke,  with  several  others,  one  of  whom,  a  youth  of  eighteen, 
a  nephew  of  the  master,  was  reading  for  a  scholarship,  re- 
mained in  College  after  the  Commencement  in  1789,  when 
the  rest  of  the  society  were  dismissed.  The  summer  was 
singularly  beautiful ;  their  little  party  gay  and  united ;  and, 
all  superintendence  being  removed,  they  were  left  to  pursue 
their  own  devices :  and  these  often  led  them  to  excursions 
upon  the  water,  which  sometimes  extended  even  as  far  as 
Lynn.  The  last  of  these,  in  which  two  of  the  junior  fellows 
had  joined,  proved  fatal  to  the  youth  already  mentioned.  He 
fen  overboard  at  midnight,  in  passing  through  Do  wnham  bridge, 
in  some  manner  which  no  one  witnessed  or  could  account 
for;* and,  notwithstanding  the  efforts  of  one  of  the  party,* 
who  nearly  shared  his  fate  in  attempting  to  save  him,  he  was 
unfortunately  drowned.  Edward  Clarke  was  spared  the  pain 
of  witnessing  this  distressing  scene  :  he  had  left  the  party  in 
the  morning  with  another  friend  to  return  to  College ;  but 
before  they  had  well  reached  home,  news  of  the  disaster  over* 
took  them,  and  filled  them  with  consternation.  The  body 
having  been  found  that  night,  was  brought  to  Jesus  College, 
and  interred  in  the  ante-chapel,  close  to  the  spot  which  lately 
received  the  remains  of  Dr.  Clarke. 

It  was  at  the  close  of  the  latter  mournful  ceremony,  when 
chance  had  placed  the  author  of  this  Memoir  on  the  very 
stone  which  covered  the  remains  of  their  common  friend,  that 
the  grief  they  had  shared  together  over  his  untimely  fate  fre- 
quently occurred  to  his  recollection ;  and  it  was  difficult  not 
to  remark  how  strongly  the  ready  flow  of  youthful  sorrow  re- 
membered upon  that  occasion,  contrasted  with  the  manly 
tears  which  were  wrung  from  so  many  time-worn  faces  then 
around  the  grave  of  Dr.  Clarke,  when  all  that  remained  on 
earth  of  so  much  genius  and  benevolence,  was  about  to  be 
committed  to  the  dust. 

Thus  the  summer,  which  had  opened  upon  the  party  with 
90  much  gayety,  closed  in  thoughtfulness  and  gloom.  There 
was  not  a  single  member  of  the  College,  from  the  master  to  the 
servants,  who  did  not  feel  and  lament  the  loss ;  for  besides 
the  suddenness  of  the  calamity,  which  had  thus  hurried  into 
eternity  a  youth  just  now  moving  before  their  sight  in  the  very 
liloom  of  youth  and  health,  there  was  something  particularly 
amiable  and  attractive  in  his  character,  which  bad  rendered 
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him  the  idol  of  his  companions,  and  an  object  of  affection  to 
all  with  whom  he  conversed.  But  no  one  grieved  for  him 
more  sincerely  than  Edward  Clarke,  for  there  was  no  one  to 
whom  he  was  more  attached ;  the  effect,  howe\er,  of  this  sor- 
row upon  his  mind  was  altogether  salutary.  Books  were  an  ob- 
vious refuge,  and  to  them  he  had  recourse ;  it  was  the  first 
occasion  on  which  his  friends  had  witnessed  in  him  any  thing 
like  a  continued  and  persevering  attention  to  any  regular  ob- 
ject of  pursuit.  It  seemed  as  if  the  saddened  tone  of  his 
spirits  had  reconciled  him  at  once  to  those  severer  studies, 
which  he  bad  before  neglected  or  disliked,  but  which  the  ap- 
proaching examination  must  have  contributed  to  force  upoD 
his  attention ;  and  the  consequence  was,  that  with  the  increased 
energies  arising  from  these  stimulants,  aided  by  the  8ea8<)iia*> 
hie  assistance  of  the  same  fellow  of  the  College,  to  whom  al- 
lusion has  already  been  made,  he  was  placed  at  the  examina- 
tion for  Degrees  as  the  third  Junior  Optime;  an  honour  pf  no 
distinction,  and  rarely  leading  to  any  academical  advantage, 
but,  in  his  case,  of  considerable  importance  ;  because,  to  those 
of  his  friends  among  the  fellows,  who  from  kindness  and  re- 
gard were  disposed  to  favour  his  pretensions  to  a  fellowship,  it 
afforded  afterward  an  ostensible  reason  for  supporting  his 
election.  In  this  respect,  therefore,  the  assistance,  which  has 
been  alluded  to,  may  be  thought  valuable  ;  but  it  is  only  men- 
tioned here  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  into  notice  a  little 
monument  of  that  extraordinary  sensibility  to  kindneiss,  for 
which  Mr.  Clarke  was  ever  so  remarkable,  viz.  a  manuscript 
of  mechanics,  found  among  his  papers  at  his  death,  written 
by  himself  in  his  fairest  character,  and  dedicated  to  the  per- 
son who  had  assisted  him,  as  a  token  of  gratitude  for  the  im- 
portant service  rendered  him  upon  that  occasion. 

In  this  irregular  and  careless  manner,  undistinguished  as 
an  academic  in  his  own  College,  and  altogether  unknown 
as  such  to  the  University  at  large,  was  formed  and  educated 
almost  to  the  age  of  twenty-one,  a  man,  who  in  his  maturer 
years  was  numbered  both  at  home  and  abroad  among  the  most 
celebrated  of  its  members ;  who  in  various  ways  contributed 
not  less  to  its  embellishment,  than  to  its  reputation ;  who  was 
honoured  and  distinguished  by  it  while  living,  and  followed  by  its 
regrets  when  dead.  It  is  an  opinion  stated  in  the  posthumous 
work  of  one,  whose  own  training  was  not  very  regular  (Mr. 
Gibbon,)  that  every  man  receives  two  educations  ;  the  first 
from  others,  the  second  from  himself,  and  that  the  last  is  by 
far  the  most  important  of  the  two.  In  these  sentiments  most 
persons  will  be  disposed  readily  to  acquiesce,  and,  farther,  to 
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be  of  opinion,  that  men  are  wont  to  be  much  more  defective 
in  the  latter  than  in  the  former  ;  in  that  which  they  owe  to 
themselves,  than  in  that  which  is  due  to  them  from  others. 
But  as  the  harmony  and  solidity  of  a  building  can  only  be  se- 
cured by  a  strict  attention  to  every  part  of  the  structure,  which 
can  then  and  then  only  be  considered  as  complete,  when  no* 
thing  can  be  withdrawn  or  altered  without  a  striking  injury 
to  the  whole ;  so  also  in  education,  if  any  part  whatever  be 
either  omitted  or  misplaced,  there  will  always  be  some  defect  or 
obliquity  remaining,  which  injures  the  whole  effect.  Such  was 
the  case  with  Dr.  Clarke.  It  was  his  misfortune  that  his  edu- 
cation was  almost  entirely  his  own,  the  result  of  accident  ra- 
ther than  of  system,  and  only  begun  in  earnest  at  that  period 
of  life  when  most  others  with  equal  inconsistency  conceive 
that  they  have  finished  theirs.  The  precious  years  of  boyhood 
and  of  youth,  which  are  usually  dedicated  to  the  acquisition  ol 
fundamental  truths,  and  to  the  establishment  of  order  and  me- 
thod in  the  mind,  were  by  him  wasted  in  unseasonable  jmr- 
suits ;  and  though  it  may  be  difficult  to  conjecture  what  might 
have  been  the  effect  of  a  different  training  upon  such  a  mind, 
yet  certain  it  is,  that  the  defects  most  remarkable  in  his  cha- 
racter were  preelsely  those  which  might  be  computed  from 
such  a  cause,  viz.  a  want  of  due  balance  and  proportion  among 
the  different  faculties  of  his  mind,  some  having  been  cultivated 
at  the  expense  of  others,  and,  by  a  strange  but  natural  per- 
versity, those  having  received  the  most  encouragement,  which 
required  the  least ;  and  a  defective  knowledge  of  principles — 
an  error  afterward  singularly  aggravated  by  the  analytical  pro- 
cess he  usually  adopted  in  all  his  acquisitions  both  in  language 
and  science,  joined  to  the  circumstance  of  his  being  thrown 
into  the  world,  and  constituted  a  guide  to  others,  at  too  early 
a  period. 

From  these  defects  arose  most  of  the  disadvantages  which 
affected  the  success  and  happiness  of  his  life.  For  many 
years  they  threw  an  air  of  unsteadiness  over  the  whole  circle 
of  his  pursuits  ;  and,  what  is  worse,  they  were  the  cause,  that 
the  very  finest  of  his  qualities,  his  imagination  and  feeling,  which 
were  always  on  the  side  of  genius  and  humanity,  sometimes 
served  to  no  other  purpose  than  to  lead  him  astray;  inducing 
strong,  but  rapid  and  partial  views  of  things,  and  occasionally 
rash  and  erroneous  conclusions.  To  these,  it  may  be  attributed, 
that  he  had  many  a  weary  footpath  in  science  to  retrace,  and 
many  an  irremediable  error  in  life  to  regret ;  for,  although  the 
most  candid  man  alive,  he  was  also  among  the  most  hasty  ; 
and  had  often  advanced  too  far  in  the  false^  but  alluring  light 
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of  hi8  own  eyes,  before  the  beams  of  truth  broke  in  upon  him 
from  another  quarter.  Nor  was  it  till  the  latter  end  of  hit 
life,  when  incessant  labour  had  enabled  him  to  go  more  nearlj 
to  the  bottom  of  things,  and  the  duties  of  his  station  had  in- 
duced a  greater  steadiness  in  his  pursuits,  that  these  original 
errors  of  his  education  had  any  prospect  of  a  remedy.  But 
had  this  been  otherwise, — had  the  distinguished  qualifications 
which  he  afterwards  displayed,  his  fine  genius  and  imagina- 
tion, his  extraordinary  memory,  his  singular  power  of  patient 
labour  and  attention,  his  ardent  love  of  knowledge,  and,  above 
all,  his  lofty  spirit  and  enthusiasm,  in  which  he  was  surpassed 
by  none, — bad  these  been  employed  upon  a  better  loundation, 
and  directed  by  a  better  judgment ;  and  had  the  ntrength  of 
his  constitution  supported  to  a  more  advanced  period  the  ex* 
ertions  of  his  mind  ;  it  may  be  presumed  that  they  would 
have  borne  him,  not  only  to  a  much  greater  height  of  emi- 
nence, than  he  actually  attained  ;  but  imless  the  partiality  of 
a  friend  deceire  him,  would  have  given  him  a  name  and  a 
place  in  the  estimation  of  posterity,  inferior  to  few  of  whom 
the  present  age  can  boast. 

He  had  now  taken  his  Degree,  and  it  was  necessary  for 
him  to  choose  a  profession  ;  or,  at  least,  to  consider  serioudy 
about  the  means  of  his  advan€:ement  and  support.  And  cer- 
tainly, at  this  moment,  to  any  common  observer,  and  particu- 
larly to  one,  who,  like  his  historian,  had  been  accustomed  to 
measure  every  man's  expectations  in  life  by  that  standard 
upon  which  academical  honours  and  rewards  bad  stamped  their 
approbation,  his  case  appeared  very  difficult,  if  not  almost 
hopeless.  For  the  church,  which  seemed  to  be  bis  obvious 
and  hereditary  profession,  he  had,  at  that  time,  a  strong  dis- 
taste ;  and,  dthough  the  qualifications  expected  for  holy  or- 
ders were  by  no  means  so  comprehensive  as  those  so  properly 
required  by  the  bishopi»  of  the  present  day  ;  yet,  for  the  little 
which  was  required,  he  had  made  no  preparation.  Nor  was 
his  age  sufficient,  had  he  been  ever  so  well  prepared.  On 
the  other  hand,  even  if  a  different  profession  had  occurred  to 
him  as  more  agreeable  to  his  taste,  or  more  suitable  to  his  ta- 
lents, he  was  entirely  without  the  means  of  pursuing  it,  being 
already  embarrassed  with  debts,  necessarily  incurred  in  his 
previous  education,  and  with  fewer  actual  resources,  than  those 
with  which  he  set  out  in  College.  But  whatever  might  have 
been  the  apprehensions  of  others,  the  buoyancy  of  youth  and 
his  own  spirit  never  failed  him ;  and  it  fortunately  happened  that 
the  only  path  in  life  which  seemed  open  to  his  pretensions,  and 
capable  of  affording  him  support,  was  precisely  that  which  was 
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the  mostlikeljto  be  productive  of  improvement  and  excitement 
to  himself.  Nor  was  it  long  before  an  opportunity  ofTered  of 
engaging  in  it.  Dr.  Beadon,  who  had  been  lately  promoted 
to  the  Bishopric  of  Gloucester,  had  in  consequence  vacated 
the  Mastership  of  Jesus  College,  and  removed  from  Cam- 
bridge ;  but  he  still  kept  a  watchful  eye  on  the  family  of  his 
friend,  and,  more  particularly,  over  the  yoiuig  Edward,  who 
had  been  brought  up  under  his  care,  and  in  various  ways  had 
recommended  himself  to  his  regard;  and  within  a  few  tnonths 
after  Mr.  Clarke  had  taken  his  degree,  he  mentioned  him  to 
the  Duke  of  Dorset,  as  a  proper  person  to  superintend  the 
education  of  his  nephew,  the  Honourable  Henry  Tufton,  who 
had  been  just  taken  from  Westminster  School,  and  was 
eventually  destined  for  the  army.  The  situation  proposed  to 
him  was  neither  flattering  to  his  talents,  nor  very  promising  in 
point  of  comfort  or  emolument ;  but  it  was  such  as,  under  his 
circumstances,  he  could  not  refuse  ;  and,  indeed,  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  it  was  a  subject  of  congratulation  both 
to  Ins  famUy  and  himself. 

In  consequence  of  this  engagement  he  went,  before  he  was 
of  age,  to  join  his  pupil  at  Hothfield,  in  the  month  of  April, 
1790,  and  entered  cheerfully  and  earnestly  upon  a  task, 
which,  to  most  men,  would  have  been  very  diflicult,  and  to 
many  altogether  impracticable.  Mr.  Tufton  was  at  that  time 
a  youth  about  sixteen  years  of  age,  of  a  hardy  and  manly  spirit, 
and  of  an  athletic  form,  naturally  somewhat  reserved,  and  in 
consequence  of  a  strong  distaste  conceived  at  school,  averse 
at  that  time  from  tutors  of  every  kind.  The  place  intended 
for  his  residence  with  his  pupil  was  a  large  house  belonging  to 
Lord  Thanet,  inhabited  at  that  time  only  by  one  or  two  ser- 
^-ants,  situated  in  a  wild  and  secluded  part  of  the  county  of 
Kent,  and  cut  off  as  well  by  distance  as  bad  roads  from 
all  cheerful  and  improving  society ;  a  residence  suitable 
enough  to  a  nobleman  with  a  large  establishment,  and  a  wide 
circle  of  friends ;  but  the  last  place  one  would  have  thought 
to  improve  and  polish  a  young  man  of  family  just  entering  into 
active  life.  In  speaking  of  this  situation  afterward  to  his 
mother,  Mr.  Clarke  himself  designates  it,  as  "  one  of  the  most 
dreary  and  most  complete  solitudes  any  wilderness  or  desert 
in  Europe  can  boast  of."  Notwithstanding  these  disadvan- 
tages the  work  went  on  with  great  spirit  and  success,  and  there 
were  several  circumstances  which  rendered  the  connexion 
infinitely  .more  pleasing  to  both  the  parties,  than  a  first  sigbt 
would  have  given  reason  to  expect.  In  the  character  of  the 
pupil,  there  was  a  manliness  and  honesty,  which  were  par- 
E2 
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ticularly  agreeable  to  the  taste  of  the  instructer  ;  and  his  ^al 
warmth  of  heart,  which  was  not  evident  on  a  first  acquaint- 
ance, appeared  more  agreeable  perhaps  to  Mr.  Clarke,  be- 
cause it  came  upon  him  by  surprise.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
was  morally  impossible  for  any  reserve,  however  strong  by 
nature  or  confirmed  by  habit,  to  stand  long  against  the  vivacity 
and  good  nature  of  the  tutor  when  exerted  to  overcome  it. 
Their  first  interview  seems  to  have  made  a  strong  impression 
in  hb  favour :  and,  before  he  had  been  a  month  at  Hothfield, 
he  had  gained  the  confidence  and  secured  the  attention  of  his 
pupil.  To  the  friend  who  visited  them  soon  alter  this  period, 
it  was  matter  of  interest  and  curiosity  to  observe  the  influence 
he  had  acquired  over  a  mind  so  differently  constituted  from 
his  own ;  nor  was  it  less  curious  to  remark  the  ingenuity  with 
which  he  had  contrived  to  relieve  the  solitude  of  the  place, 
and  to  people  it  with  a  thousand  little  agreeable  resources, 
which  would  have  occurred  to  no  one  but  himself  In  the 
course  of  this  engagement,  which  seems  at  first  only  to  have 
been  intended  for  nine  months,  Mr.  Clarke  was  constantly  in 
correspondence  with  the  Duke  of  Dorset,  respecting  the  cha« 
racter  and  progress  of  his  nephew  ;  and  sometimes  they  were 
both  invited  to  spend  a  few  days  at  Knowle,  that  the  duke 
might  be  a  better  judge  of  the  improvement  which  had  been 
made  in  his  charge,  and  of  the  course  which  it  might  be  proper 
to  pursue  with  him  in  future.  These  occasions,  which  were 
now  and  then  prolonged  beyond  the  term  appointed,  could 
not  possibly  pass  away  without  great  advantage  to  Mr. 
Clarke  ;  they  were  the  means  of  introdu<*ing  him  to  a  polish- 
ed and  lettered  society,  at  that  time,  frequently  assembled  at 
Knowle,  from  which  no  one  knew  better  how  to  profit  than 
himself;  and,  what  was  perhaps  of  more  importance,  they 
gave  him  access  to  an  admirable  collection  of  books  connect* 
ed  with  those  favourite  studies,  which  he  had  before  been 
compelled  to  cultivate  under  great  disadvantages.  On  the 
other  hand,  his  own  talent  and  vivacity,  joined  to  his  extreme 
readiness  and  good  nature,  could  not  fail  of  raising  his  cha- 
racter in  the  opinion  of  the  duke  himself,  who  has  alwaya 
been  described  as  an  accomplished  man ;  and  the  result  of  all 
this  was  such  as  might  have  been  expected,  that  at  the  duke's 
particular  request,  the  connexion  with  his  nephew  was  pro- 
longed another  year.  Accordingly,  they  took  up  their  resi- 
dence together  at  Hothfield  for  the  winter ;  and  in  the  spring 
of  1791,  as  some  compensation  for  the  long  and  dreary  season 
spent  in  that  solitude,  and  with  a  view  to  ttie  farther  improve- 
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meni  and  infonnation  of  Mr.  TuftoD,  they  were  permitted  to 
make  the  tourof  Oreat  Britain  together. 

This  was  undoubtedly  a  most  important  epoch  in  Mr. 
Clarke's  life ;  it  was  the  first  opportunity  he  had  had  of  grati- 
fying a  passion  which  was  always  uppermost  in  his  mind,  but 
whi^  bB  bad  hitherto  bren  unable  to  indulge ;  and  it  neces- 
sarily threw  in  his  way  many  opportunities  of  acquiring  infor- 
mation in  those  branches  of  natural  history,  for  which  he  had 
early  shown  a  decided  taste,  and  to  which  he  afterward  owed 
so  much  of  his  celebrity.     It  gave  him  also  such  a  portion  of 
knowledge  and  experience  in  the  details  of  travelling,  as  seem- 
ed to  qualify  him  for  the  commencement  of  greater  under- 
takings hereafter.     But  it  was  still  more  important  in  another 
point  of  view ;  it  was  the  cause  of  his  first  appearance  before 
the  public  in  the  character  of  an  author  ;  he  kept  a  journal  of 
bis  tour,  and  at  the  request  of  some  of  his  young  friends,  upon 
his  return,  was  induced  to  publish  it.     The  work  is  now 
exceedingly  scarce,  the  greater  part  of  the  copies  having  been 
destroyed  or  lost  within  a  short  period  after  its  publication. 
Indeed,  Mr.  Clarke  himself  soon  learnt  to  have  a  lower  opi- 
nion of  its  merits  than  others  perhaps  more  considerate,  would 
be  disposed  to  entertain,  when  the  age  and  circumstances  of 
the  author  are  taken  into  the  account.     Within  a  year  after 
its  appearance,  he  expressed  his  regret  that  he  had  been  led  to 
puUish  it  so  hastily ;  and  to  such  a  length  was  this  feeling 
carried  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  that  the  book  was  studi- 
ously kept  from  the  sight,  and  as  much  as  possible  from  the 
knowledge,  of  his  friends ;  nor  did  he  ever  speak  of  it  to  any 
one,  although,  to  the  last,  allusions  to  certain  ridiculous  parts 
of  it  were  frequently  conveyed  in  broken  hints  to  a  particular 
friend,  which  nobody  but  themselves  understood.     Considered 
S8  a  whole,  the  work  must  be  judged  unworthy  of  the  high 
reputation  he  afterward  attained.     It  was  got  up  in  a  great 
hurry,  without  even  the  advantage  of  having  the  sheets  cor- 
rected by  himself,  and  bears  about  it  strong  internal  evidence 
both  of  youth  and  haste  :  it  abounds  with  trifling  incidents  of 
life,  and  florid  descriptions  of  scenery,  as  coming  from  one 
to  whom  the  varieties  of  human  character,  and  the  majesty  of 
nature,  were  alike  fresh  and  new ;  it  betrays  occasionally 
considerable  credulity,  some  proofs  of  a  crude  and  unformed 
taste,  and  of  a  rash  judgment :  but,  notwithstanding  these 
defects,  it  has  merit  enough,  and  of  a  kind  to  show  that  it  is 
the  production  of  no  common  mind.     It  is  throughout  natural, 
eloquent,  characteristic,  full  of  youthful  ardour  and  spirit,  and 
tCrongly  indicative  of  feelings,  which  do  honour  to  the  good- 
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uess  and  humanity  of  his  heart.  It  contains,  too,  aome  happy 
as  well  as  faithful  descriptions,  and  is  not  entirely  without 
humour. 

To  gratify  the  curiosity  of  the  reader,  and  to  show,  what  is 
always  interesting,  the  first  impressions  of  fine  scenery,  and 
the  first  effects  of  new  habits  and  manners  upon  an  observing 
and  enthusiastic  mind,  a  few  passages  will  be  extracted  from 
this  work. 

It  should  be  premised  that  the  travellers  left  London  on  the 
4th  of  June,  and  proceeding  first  to  Portsmouth  and  the  Isle 
of  Wight,  traversed  the  uhole  of  the  south  of  England  to  the 
Land's  End.  Returning  thence,  by  the  north  of  Devon,  they 
visited  Bath  and  Bristol,  and  crossing  the  Severn  at  the  New 
Ferry,  made  the  usual  tour  of  South  and  North  Wales.  They 
then  crossed  the  channel  to  Dublin.  From  Dublin  they  re* 
turned  to  Holyhead  after  a  few  days'  stay,  and  then  passing 
by  Conway  to  Chester,  entered  the  midland  counties  of  Eng« 
land ;  and  having  visited  Manchester,  Sheffield,  Birmingham, 
Lichfield,  and  Oxford,  arrived  in  London  in  the  latter  end  of 
August. 

The  first  extract  submitted  to  the  reader,  is  an  account  of 
Kceve's  Hole,  in  the  Isle  of  Portland  :  a  very  interesting  na- 
tural caveni,  difficult  of  access,  and  rarely  visited  by  travellers. 
"  By  stepping  from  one  fragment  to  the  other,  I  contrived 
to  descend  below  the  roof  of  the  cavern.     Here,  seated  upon 
one  of  the  most  prominent  points  of  the  rock,  I  had  an  op- 
portunity of  contemplating  a  spectacle  so  truly  awful  and  sub*> 
lime,  as  to  beggar  every  power  of  description.     Impelled  by 
the  same  motives  of  curiosity,  many  may  have  ventured  to 
explore  it,  as  I  did ;  but  I  am  confident  the  same  reflection 
arose  from  the  view  of  it,  that  it  is  one  among  the  stupendous 
i'eatures  of  nature,  which  can  only  be  conceived  by  those  who 
contemplate  its  beauties  on  the  spot :  and  in  all  attempts  to 
depicture  it,  whether  by  the  pencil,  or  the  pen,  however  lively 
the  delineation,  it  must  fall  short  of  the  original.     And  this  is 
one  of  the  first  emotions  which  a  traveller  feels,  in  behold* 
ing  the  magnificence  of  nature — a  consciousness  of  the  im- 
|}Ossibility  of  retaining,  or  relating,  the  impressions  it  affords ; 
inasmuch  as  it  is  beyond  the  power  of  mechanism,  to  give  to 
inanimate  matter  the  glow  and  energy  of  life.     I  found  it  tp 
be  indeed  a  cavern,  not  as  our  guide  had  described  it,  pro- 
ceeding through  the  whole  island,  but  such  as  amply  repaid 
me  for  my  trouble.     Winding  from  its  entrance  into  the  heart 
of  the  solid  stone,  it  forms  so  lai^e  a  cavity,  that  ships,  in 
stress  of  wtather,  have  put  into  it  for  shelter.    From  the  p^^ 
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cnliar  sdvantage  of  my  situation,  I  beheld  at  the  same  time 
die  whole  of  tUs  wonderful  place,  from  the  prodigious  arches 
which  form  its  mouth,  unto  its  utmost  extent  behind.  The  sea 
toshed  in  with  a  force  that  threatened  to  overwhelm  me  in  its 
foam,  and  subsiding  among  the  rocks,  roared  in  rough  surges 
below.  Vast  masses  of  stoae  had,  from  time  to  time,  fallen 
among  the  huge  pillars  that  supported  the  roof,  and  by  the 
ponderous  chasms  which  every  where  appeared,  many  more 
seemed  to  tremble,  and  menace  a  terrible  fall  I  looked 
around  me  with  astonishment,  and  felt  what  an  insignificant 
little  mite  I  was,  creeping  about  among  the  fearful  and  won- 
derfbl  works  of  Qod.  I  could  have  remained  for  hours  in 
my  subterranean  abode.  A  reverie,  which  would  have  con- 
tinued unbroken  until  put  to  flight  by  the  shades  of  the  even- 
ing, aucceeded  to  the  astonishment  I  was  at  first  thrown  into. 
But  in  the  world  above  I  had  companions  of  a  more  restless 
nature,  who  soon  roused  me  with  their  bawling,  and  by  a  shout 
of  impatience  snapped  the  thread  of  my  meditations." 

The  following  is  his  description  of  the  Mount,  in  Mount's 
Bay,  in  ComwJl,  belonging  to  Sir  John  St.  Aubyn,  Bart. 

'^  We  beheld  a  mountain  in  the  middle  of  a  beautiful  bay, 
qireading  its  broad  base  upon  the  glassy  waves,  and  extending 
its  proud  summit  high  above  the  waters,  with  an  air  of  uncom- 
mon d^nity.  It  shoots  up  abruptly  from  the  sea,  and  termi- 
aating  in  a  point,  presents  an  object  of  uncommon  grandeur. 
Its  rugged  sides  are  broken  with  rocks  and  precipices,  dis- 
maying a  most  beautiful  contrast  to  that  pleasant  prospect  of 
ields  and  villages  which  surround  and  enclose  the  bay.  As 
the  sea  ebbs  and  flows  it  b  alternately  either  an  island  or  a 
penmsula.  It  is  called  St.  Michael's  Mount.  At  the  top  of 
it  is  a  building  resembling  a  church,  the  seat  of  Sir  John  St. 
Aubyn.  The  most  skilful  architect  could  scarcely  plan  a 
stmcture  which  would  better  adorn  the  mountain,  or  be  more 
adapted  to  the  shape  of  the  hiU  on  which  it  stands.  The 
tower  of  the  church  is  almost  in  the  middle  of  the  whole 
boQding,  and  it  rises  from  the  centre  of  the  mountain's  base, 
temunating  the  whole.  The  church  bells,  and  parapet  walls, 
spread  themselves  round  the  tower,  so  as  to  cover  the  area  or 
summit  of  the  hill.  Enlarging  itself  gradually  from  the  build- 
ing downwards,  the  hill  swells  into  a  base  of  a  mile  in  cir- 
cmnference.  It  stands  near  the  centre  of  a  delightful  piece 
at  water,  and  making  the  most  remarkable  figure  in  any  part  of 
its  circuit,  gives  it  the  name  of  Mount's  Bay.  We  visited  the 
exalted  residence  of  the  Baronet  before  mentioned,  who  may 
troiy  be  said  to  dwell— -*in  the  moon's  neighbourhood.'— It 
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is  remarkable  on  no  other  account  but  its  stupendous  situa- 
tion, which  is  so  very  high,  that  from  the  tower  we  could  see 
across  the  channel.  Formerly  it  was  used  as  a  garrison,  and 
fortified  accordingly.  Charles  the  First  confined  the  Duke 
of  Hamilton  in  this  very  place,  who  was  afterward  released 
by  the  parliament  forces.  In  earlier  periods  a  priory  of  Bene- 
dictine monks  stood  here,  founded  by  Edward  the  Confessor, 
and  until  the  reign  of  Richard  Coeur  de  Lion  it  served  for  the 
purposes  of  religion  only." 

On  arriving  at  the  Land's  End,  he  thus  expresses  hinnself. 

^<  From  Penzance  we  went  to  the  Land's  End,  and  stood 
upon  the  extreme  point  of  that  part  of  this  island,  which,  at 
the  distance  of  three  hundred  miles  from  the  metropolis,  ex- 
tends south-west  into  the  sea.  From  this  spot  you  command 
at  once  the  entrance  of  the  great  channel.  It  is  an  astonbhing 
sight.  Immense  rocks  lie  scattered  up  and  down,  piled  upon 
each  other,  as  if  the  fables  of  old  had  been  realized,  and  the 
l^ants  of  Etna  had  burst  from  their  sepulchres  to  heap  these 
ponderous  masses,  in  horrible  confusion,  against  the  pillars  of 
heaven. — The  sea,  in  vehement  fury,  dashes  its  rough  surges 
against  their  craggy  sides,  and  disclosing  the  black  visages  of 
a  thousand  breakers,  that  trowned  half-concealed  among  the 
waves,  betrayed  the  terrors  of  a  place  which  had  proved  so 
often  fatal  to  the  shipwrecked  mariner.  The  Islands  of  Sciily 
appeared  at  a  distance  through  the  thick  gloom  that  enveloped 
them.  The  sea  fowl  screamed  among  the  cliffs.  The  clouds 
were  gathering  up  apace,  and  the  wind,  as  it  broke  through 
the  chasms  of  the  rocks,  in  short  convulsive  blasts,  predicted 
a  terrible  storm.  It  began  already  to  howl,  and  the  vast  sur* 
face  of  the  ocean  swelled  into  a  foam.  I  know  not  a  specta- 
cle more  awful  than  a  storm  at  sea  :  but  if  I  wished  to  place 
a  spectator  in  a  spot,  from  which  such  a  scene  would  appear 
more  terribly  sublime  than  usual,  it  should  be  upon  a  stupen- 
dous promontory  which  presents  itself  in  this  remote  corner 
of  our  island." 

The  narrative  which  follows  is  strictly  characteristic  of  him 
at  this  period  of  his  life,  exhibiting  his  vehement  and  rapid  flow 
of  diction — his  peculiar  benevolence  of  heart — ^liis  ready  con- 
fidence and  strong  sympathy  in  stories  of  distress — and  the 
warmth  and  quickness  of  his  feelings. 

'^  We  had  proceeded  but  a  few  paces  from  the  door  (of  an 
inn  at  Haverford  West,)  when  I  dbcemed  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  way  something  like  a  place  of  confinement  ; 
but  so  barricaded,  and  so  miserable  in  its  aspect,  that  I  con- 
ceived it  to  be  a  receptacle  for  wild  beasts.    Upon  farther  i|i<« 
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spectioDy  I  discovered  through  a  small  window,  double  grated, 
a  man  in  a  melancholy  attitude,  with  a  book  in  his  hand.  He 
was  clothed  in  the  tattered  remnants  of  a  naval  uniform,  and 
IS  we  obstructed  the  light  which  glimmered  through  the  grate 
upon  the  pages  of  his  book,  he  started,  and  saw  us.  We  were 
going  to  withdraw,  when  iSnding  how  much  we  were  struck 
with  his  appearance,  he  addressed  us.  Gentlemen,  Tsaid  he,) 
jou  see  here  an  unfortunate  officer  of  the  navy,  who,  for  a 
trifliog  debt,  has  suffered  five  months'  imprisonment  in  this 
abominable  dungeon  :  without  any  support  but  from  the  be- 
nevolence of  strangers  and  the  uncertain  charity  of  a  few 
among  the  inhabitants,  denied  even  water  to  gratify  his  thirsty 
unless  he  can  raise  a  halipenny  to  pay  for  it,  and  condemned 
to  linger  here  without  a  prospect  of  release.' 

*^  We  asked  him  by  what  means  he  had  incurred  the  debt, 
and  bow  he  became  unable  to  discharge  it. 

**  He  said  he  was  a  Lieutenant  i^  the  navy,  and  formerly 
bek>nged  to  a  King's  ship,  called  the  Trimmer.  That  he  had 
been  stationed  with  the  rest  of  his  crew  at  Haverford.  It 
happened  one  day  that  he  was  out  on  a  visit,  when  his  com- 
rades hearing  of  some  smugglers  went  in  pursuit  of  them,  and 
left  him  on  shore.  During  their  absence,  he  had  lived,  he 
said,  as  other  gentlemen  do  in  the  neighbourhood.  He  had 
fisited  them,  hunted  with  them,  and  partook  of  the  amuse- 
ments of  the  place.  When  he  wished  to  leave  Haverford,  he 
had  written  to  his  agent  at  Liverpool  for  cash.  The  people 
of  the  house  where  he  lodged  knew  this,  and  when  the  an- 
swer returned,  with  a  spirit  of  parsimony  hardly  to  be  con- 
ceived, and  in  violation  of  every  honest  and  honourable  prin- 
ciple, intercepted  and  broke  it  open.  It  was  then  discovered 
that  his  agent  had  failed,  and  could  remit  him  only  five  gui- 
neas, which  were  enclosed  in  the  letter.  This  sum  the  harpies 
mstantly  seized,  and  threw  their  unfortunate  victim  into  the 
dongeon  where  we  found  him,  and  where  he  had  languished 
erer  since. 

**  I  felt  my  blood  chill  with  horror  at  his  narrative,  and  in- 
terrupting him,  *  In  God's  name,  Sir,'  said  I,  "  have  you  no 
friends,  is  there  not  one  to  whom  I  can  write  in  your  behalf?' 

"  *My  name,' said  he,  *  is  G — th.  I  was  one  of  those  who 
accompanied  Captain  Cook  in  his  circumnavigations.  I  lived 
but  by  my  profession,  and  have  done  so  from  my  infancy ;  I 
have  no  relations,  and  hardly  a  single  friend.  There  may  be 
those  who  would  hasten  to  extricate  me,  if  they  knew  my 
situation,  but  I  wish  to  keep  them  ignorant  of  it,  nor  can  I 
bear  to  apply  to  them.' 
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**  Finding  all  our  entreaties  ineffectual,  in  endeavouring  to 
serve  him  by  writing  to  those  who  knew  him,  we  begged  he 
would  accept  of  our  assif^tance  in  a  different  way,  and  leaving 
a  small  donation  with  him,  we  went  to  make  other  inquiries 
among  the  inhabitants.  They  all  knew  him  to  be  a  gentleman 
of  good  character,  and  great  ability  in  his  profession ;  every 
information  we  received  tended  to  confirm  his  own  assertions ; 
but  this  only  increased  our  astonishment,  to  find  that  in  so  large 
a  town  as  Haverford  West,  there  could  not  be  found  liberalSy 
enough  among  the  people,  to  save  a  gentleman  from  prison  for 
a  paltry  tavern-hill. 

"  Once  we  heard  he  had  made  his  escape.  A  deserter  was 
thrown  into  the  same  dungeon  with  him,  and  this  fellow 
effected  the  means  of  his  deliverance.  They  had  not  quitted 
their  prison  above  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  before  their  flight 
was  discovered,  and  the  jailer  rang  the  fire-bell  to  alarm  the 
town.  Mr.  G — th  and  the  deserter  were  then  in  one  of  the 
fields  near  the  town.  Ah  soon  as  they  heard  the  fire-bell  Mr. 
G — th  fainted.  Overcome  with  weakness,  from  confinement 
and  the  apprehension  of  being  retaken,  he  fell  at  the  feet  of 
his  companion.  Upon  this,  the  deserter  dragged  him  into  a 
ditch,  and  covering  themselves  with  some  new  hay  that  was 
in  the  field,  they  remained  concealed  until  the  morning,  when 
they  both  endeavoured  to  escape.  The  deserter  being  tbm 
strongest,  soon  got  out  of  the  reach  of  his  pursuers ;  but  Mr. 
G — ^tb,  unacquainted  with  the  country,  and  unable,  from  ex- 
cessive weakness,  to  proceed,  was  retaken  by  the  sheriff's 
officers  about  twenty  miles  from  the  town.  As  soon  as  be 
perceived  them,  he  made  a  desperate  attempt  upon  his  own 
life,  and  before  they  could  seize  him,  stabbed  himself  in  the 
side.  The  wound  proved  not  mortal,  and  he  recovered  to  un- 
dergo, what  he  dreaded  much  more,  the  horrors  of  his  prison. 

"We  returned  to  him  again,  and  apologizing  for  the  mean- 
ness of  our  former  i>ffer,  and  begged  we  might  improve  it. 
He  seemed  overcome  with  the  thoughts  of  having  found  a 
human  being  who  could  feel  for  his  situation.  Upon  farther 
conversation,  I  found  he  was  well  acquainted  with  a  fellow 
collegian  of  mine,  and  with  his  whole  family.  He  said  he 
was  certain  of  having  the  command  of  a  vessel  if  he  could  be 
released  ;  that  he  had  frequently  offered  to  compromise  with 
the  woman  who  imprisoned  him,  and  would  give  her  cent,  per 
cent,  for  her  money  until  it  was  paid,  if  she  would  enable  him 
to  return  to  his  profession.  The  inexorable  d— 1,  for  I  can- 
not now  think  of  a  worse  name  for  her,  had  refused  all  his 
requests,  and  would  not  pay  the  least  attention  to  any  applica* 
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tk>n  that  was  made  for  his  release.     The  original  debt  did  not 
exceed  twenty  pounds,  but  bis  prosecutrix,  by  her  villanous 
machinations,  by  rascally  attorneys,  and  the  expenses  of  his 
impritoninent,  bad  really  doubled  it.     It  was  not  until  eleven 
at  night  that  I  gave  over  my  inquiries  with  respect  to  Mr. 
G — th ;  and  among  the  variety  of  questions  we  put  to  differ- 
ent people,  no  one  gave  him  an  ill  word,  but  all  were  unani* 
ffloos  in  encomiums  upon  him.     Thus,  in  a  hostile  country, 
fltrroonded  with  persecutors,  imprisoned,  and  in  debt,  he 
SMmed  without  an  enemy.     Some  despaired  of  his  release, 
others  were  in  hopes  he  would  receive  bis  liberty  at  the  as* 
flzes^  as  a  society  of  gentlemen  had  promised  to  subscribe  for 
that  purpose. 

**Ye  Gentlemen  of  H  xVbrford  !  could  ye  not  find  one 
ipark  of  pity  or  generosity  resident  among  ye  ?  A  stranger  came 
mi  fell  into  misfortunes,  and  was  there  not  one  Samaritan,  who 
would  visit  the  prison  of  the  wretched,  and  soften  the  iron  fet- 
ters of  his  bondage  ?  Yes,  one  there  was,  and  more  than  one, 
and  happy  must  they  feel  who  have  hitherto  supported  him  in 
his  captivity.  But  Ye  Aldermen  of  Haverford  !  for  it  is 
to  you  I  dedicate  these  effusions  of  my  soul — and  if  ever  your 
eyes  glance  upon  these  pagesof  my  work,  may  the  traces  of  my 
pen  sink  deep  into  your  hearts,  and  penetrating  the  iron  folds 
around  them,  force  out  a  sentiment  of  contrition  and  remorse. 
What !  could  ye  not  spare  the  exuberance  of  one  feast  from 
your  gorgeous  appetites,  tn  succour  a  bulwark  of  your  country 
—a  son  of  Neptune  *  Could  you  not  spare  the  price  of  one 
finner,  to  relieve  a  fellow-creature  in  distress  ?  Oh  shame  ! 
flhame  !  shame  upon  you.  Ye  Aldermen  of  Haverford  ! ! ! 

*'  Peace  to  the  ashes  of  the  benevolent  Howard  !  what  a 
scope  for  his  philanthropy  would  have  been  offered,  had  he 
visited  the  dungeon  at  Haverford.  He  is  gone  to  receive  the 
reward  of  his  virtues,  but  his  name  shall  be  immortal. 

The  ffpirits  of  the  good,  who  bend  from  hi^h, 
Wide  o'er  theie  earthly  teenes,  their  partial  cje ; 
When  first  erray'd  in  virtae's  |>arett  robe. 
They  taw  her  Howard  traTening  the  globe ; 
Saw  round  his  browa  her  nm  like  glory  blaze 
la  arrowing  eirclea  of  unwearied  rays ; 
Bliatook  a  mortal  for  an  angel  gueat, 
And  ask'd  what  aeraph  foot  the  earth  imprest. 

Lorea  of  the  PUntJ.    Canto  U.  p.  SS* 

^*  I  never  felt  more  disposed  to  quit  any  place  than  Haver* 

ford.     The  thoughts  of  Mr.  G— th's  sufferings,  added  to  the 

filthiness  of  our  inn,  and  the  unwelcome  deportment  of  every 

yawning  countenance  we  met  upon  our  return  to  it,  so  preju- 
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diced  us  against  the  whole  town  that  we  ordered  horses  to  be 
in  readiness  before  sunrise  the  next  morning. 

^*  Creeping  into  my  miserable  sty,  for  I  could  not  be  guilt j 
of  so  gross  a  compliment  as  to  call  it  a  bed-room,  I  endea- 
voured to  compose  myself  to  sleep.  The  sheets  stuck  to  my 
back  with  dampness,  and  not  having  been  changed  since  the 
last  assizes,  contained  such  a  quantity  of  sand,  which  the  feet 
of  my  predecessors  had  imported  from  the  floor,  that  I  was  de- 
termined to  sit  up  the  whole  night.  The  thoughts  of  Mr. 
G — th  in  his  horrid  dungeon,  but  a  few  yards  from  me,  seemed 
to  i*eproach  me  for  my  discontent,  and  feeling  thankful  that  I 
was  out  of  their  clutches,  I  fell  asleep. 

*^  When  we  came  to  our  chaise  in  the  morning,  we  found 
four  horses  aflixed  to  it,  whereas  we  had  ordered  but  two,  and 
an  impudent  scoundrel  at  the  door  insisting  upon  our  using 
them.  We  had  no  .tlternative,  we  must  either  obey  his  orders, 
or  remain  at  Havcrford,  and  God  knows  with  what  alacrity  I 
ehose  the  lesser  evil  to  avoid  the  greater.  Any  inconvenience 
was  better  than  staying  with  Pharaoh  and  all  his  hosty  so  away 
we  drove  execrating  the  whole  tribe,  and  fearful  lest  the  well-- 
known words,  with  which  Dr.  Johnson  addressed  a  crow  in 
the  Highlands,  should  be  made  applicable  to  us—  Whot^  have 
mngSy  and  sVty  here  ?" 

The  following  is  his  description  of  a  blind  female  Harper 
at  Aberystwyth,  and  of  the  first  elfect  of  the  native  music  of 
the  country  upon  his  feelings. 

"  Here  we  had,  for  the  first  time  since  we  entered  Wales, 
the  pleasure  of  hearing  the  music  of  the  country,  in  its  pure 
state,  from  a  poor  blind  female  harper.  She  could  speak  no 
English,  nor  play  any  English  tunes,  except  Captain  Mackm* 
tosh  and  the  iVhite  Cockade.  There  was  so  much  native  sim- 
plicity in  her  appearance,  and  the  features  of  sorroi\  were  so 
visible  in  her  countenance,  that  no  one  could  behold  her  un- 
moved. She  was  led  in  by  the  waiter,  dressed  after  the  style 
of  her  countrywomen,  in  a  coarse  woollen  gown,  and  a  hat 
of  black  beaver.  She  had  seattd  herself  in  a  corner  of  the 
room,  and  by  an  involuntary  motion,  I  drew  my  chair  close 
to  hers.  A  predilection  for  Welsh  music  would  alone  have 
disposed  me  to  listen  to  the  harp  ;  but  our  blind  minstrel,  with 
her  untaught  harmony,  called  forth  all  our  admiration,  and  atten- 
tion became  the  tribute  of  pity.  When  she  touched  the  strings^ 
she  displayed  all  the  execution  and  taste  of  the  most  refined 
master.  Her  mode  of  fingering  was  graceful,  light,  and  ele- 
gant ;  her  cadences  inexpressibly  sweet.  We  had  never  be- 
fore heard  such  tones  from  the  harp  ;  she  ran  through  all  the 
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mazes  of  Welab  harmony,  and  delighted  us  with  the  songs  of 
the  bards  of  old.  She  seemed  to  celebrate  the  days  of  her 
forefathers,  and  fancy  led  me  to  interpret  the  tenor  of  her  me- 
lody. It  sang  the  fall  of  Llewellyn,  and  broke  forth  in  a  rapid 
tamuhuous  movement,  expressive  of  the  battles  he  had  fought, 
and  the  laurels  he  had  won. 

**  All  at  once  she  changed  the  strain ;  the  movement  be- 
came slow,  soft,  and  melancholy  -  it  was  a  dirge  for  the  me- 
mory of  the  slaughtered  bards,  the  departed  poets  of  other 
limes.  An  air  was  introduced  after  a  momentary  pause,  which 
Tibrated  upon  our  very  heartstrings.  With  trembling  hands, 
and  in  a  tone  of  peculiar  melody,  she  told  us  the  sad  tale  of 
her  own  distress.  She  sang  the  blessings  of  light,  and  por- 
trayed in  cadences  the  sorrows  of  the  blind. 

**  Without  any  support  but  her  harp,  deprived  of  her  sight, 
friendless  and  poor,  she  had  wandered  from  place  to  place, 
depending  entirely  upon  the  charity  of  strangers.  We  were 
told  that  she  contrived  to  obtain  a  decent  livelihood  by  her 
talents  for  music  ;  nor  did  we  wonder  at  it,  for  who  can  refuse 
pity  to  the  sufferings  of  humanity,  when  the  voice  of  melody 
breaks  forth  in  its  behalf  ?" 

He  thus  expresses  himself  on  the  fall  of  the  Monach  : 

"  We  beheld  the  river  Monach  in  a  bold  convulsive  cataract 
between  the  mountains,  foaming  with  clamorous  fury  through 
a  chasm  of  the  solid  rock,  and  rushing  down  the  steep  abrupt 
of  a  prodigious  precipice,  roar  in  a  white  surf  at  our  ff  et, 
and  lose  itself  in  a  vast  basin  below.  Enveloped  by  an  awful 
display  of  every  thing  that  can  add  majesty  and  grandeur  to 
the  features  of  nature,  the  spectator  is  lost  in  the  contempla- 
tion of  this  wild  assemblage  of  mountains,  valleys,  hills,  rocks, 
woods,  and  water. 

Prxseotiorem  et  conspicimuf  deum 
Per  inritm  rapes,  fcra  per  juga, 

Clirotqae  praeniptot,  sonaiitet 

later  aquai,  aemoruinque  noetem. 

GSAT. 

**  After  having  feasted  our  eyes  with  the  view  of  this  head- 
long torrent,  we  ascended  by  our  guide's  direction,  and  were 
introduced  to  a  similar  scene  above  it.  From  this  second 
part  we  ascended  to  a  third,  and  so  on  to  a  fourth  and  a  fifth : 
for  this  fall  of  the  Monach  is  so  much  interrupted  and  broken, 
that  by  a  near  inspection,  as  you  ascend  from  the  bottom,  you 
are  shown  five  separate  cascades ;  which,  when  you  retire  to 
a  proper  distance,  at  a  particular  point  of  view,  appear  all 
united  into  one  stupendous  cataract.    We  were  conducted  to 
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this  spot,  which  b  on  an  eminence  opposite  the  fall,  and  froiu 
whence  the  effect  of  this  cascade  is  superb.  The  bare  men* 
tion  of  a  river,  precipitated  from  a  height  of  four  hundred  feet, 
conveys  an  idea  of  something  great,  of  something  unusuallj 
magnificent.  But  when  to  this  is  added  the  peculiar  wildneai 
and  gigantic  features  of  the  scenery  which  surrounds  the  fiJl 
of  the  Monach,  no  description  whatever  can  do  it  justice. 
Soon  after  its  descent,  it  runs  into  the  Rhyddol,  which  river 
also  displays  a  beautiful  cascade,  before  its  union  with  the 
Monacb.  Several  brooks  and  smaller  streams  are  seen  falling 
from  the  tops  of  the  high  mountains  on  all  sides,  and  loaing 
themselves  in  the  valley  below.  Thus  we  seemed  surrounded 
by  waterfalls,  many  of  which  deserved  our  notice,  had  it  not 
been  for  the  fall  of  the  Monach,  which  engrossed  our  whole 
attention." 

The  last  extract  from  this  work  shall  be  his  farewell  ad- 
dress to  the  reader.  It  is  interesting  for  the  view  which  he 
takes  of  his  own  production,  as  well  as  for  the  prophetic  hope 
it  holds  out  of  better  efforts  in  the  same  career,  when  the  in- 
experience and  the  prejudices  of  youth  should  be  removed. 
It  was  written  when  he  was  setting  off  on  his  tour  to  Italy. 

**  To  him,  therefore,  who  had  been  induced  from  motives 
of  candour  or  curiosity  to  mark  the  progress  and  termination 
of  my  rambles,  I  make  my  grateful  acknowledgments. 
Courteous  or  inquisitive  reader  I  if,  in  the  perusal  of  these 
pages  thy  brow  has  been  sullied  with  anger  or  contracted  by 
contempt,  let  me  entreat  thee  to  obliterate  the  remembrance  of 
it !  1  have  endeavoured  to  portray  with  accuracy  a  variety  of 
scenes  in  no  small  extent  of  territory ;  I  have  pointed  out 
every  object  which  I  deemed  worthy  of  thy  notice  :  I  have 
considered  thee  as  the  companion  of  my  travels,  and  have  given 
thee  the  fruits  of  my  labours  without  the  fatigue  or  expense 
of  acquiring  them. 

'^  It  would  be  impertinent  to  apologize  for  present  deficiency 
oy  a  promise  of  future  improvement — else,  haply,  when  the 
nand  of  time  shall  remove  the  curtain  of  prejudice,  and  check 
the  sallies  of  inexperience,  I  may  hope  to  throw  aside  my 
anonymous  pen  and  assume  a  more  respectable  appearance. 
It  is  with  this  view  1  leave  my  present  work  to  its  fate,  and  go 
in  search  of  materials  for  a  more  important  superstructure. 
I  hasten  among  the  wider  regions  of  continental  domain  ;  to 
see  peace  expel  discord,  and  to  witness  the  downfall  of  anarchy ; 
to  behold  the  armies  of  nations  combined  in  restoring  serenity 
to  a  distracted  people :  to  behold  the  melancholy  condition  of 
a  country,  where  factioni  drunk  with  the  blood  of  multitudes, 
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bas  fantastically  arrayed  herself  in  the  garb  of  liberty,  and 
like  the  arrogant  bird,  who  envied  the  meekness  and  beauty  of 
the  dove,  vainly  endeavours  by  assuming  a  borrowed  plumage 
to  hide  her  native  deformity." 

In  a  letter  to  a  friend,  written  while  this  wofk  was  in  the 
press,  Mr.  Clarke  thus  expresses  himself,  with  all  the  ardour 
of  a  youthful  author : — 

**  I  have  a  work  in  the  press.  It  is  the  tour  we  made.  My 
friends  encourage  me  to  hope  for  success.  Two  booksellers 
bare  it  between  them.  It  will  make  two  volumes  octavo, 
with  plates  in  aquatinta.  A  few  impressions  will  be  struck  off 
in  quarto.  The  first  edition  consists  of  1000  copies  only ;  ii' 
these  are  sold  off,  the  disposal  of  the  second  edition  remains 
with  me.  It  will  cost  them  140/. :  so,  I  gave  them  the  first 
f^dition,  and  they  pay  all  expenses." 


CHAPTER  in. 

JIf«  en^gement  to  (rtrel  with  Lord  Berwick — ^Tour  to  Italy — Ilii  empIoymeDta  and 
aequuvnentf  there — Residence  at  Naples — Projected  ezcorsioB  to  Keypt  and 
Greece — ^Haftjjoamej  to  Ci^and  and  back— Departaro  from  Naples — ^Return  to 
CoglaDd-~Coiiciusioo  of  the  Tour — Letten  on  Foreign  TYmrel. 

In  the  autumn  of  this  year,  ITOl,  and  shortly  after  the 
close  of  his  journey,  we  find  him  balancing  between  the  pros- 
pect of  another  winter  at  Ilothfield  with  his  pupil,  and  the 
alternative  of  entering  into  holy  orders  with  an  immediate 
prospect  of  the  curacy  of  Uckfield,  which  had  been  served  by 
bb  elder  brother,  but  was  at  this  time  offered  to  him ;  and, 
certainly,  if  any  proposal  of  the  kind  could  have  tempted 
him,  it  would  have  been  the  curacy  of  Uckfield,  where  all  that 
was  most  dear  to  him  in  life  was  assembled,  and  where  he  was 
always  anxious  to  take  up  his  abode  But,  as  he  was  not  at 
this  time  disposed  to  embrace  the  profession  of  the  church, 
he  did  not  hesitate  long ;  and  the  result  of  his  deliberation, 
with  the  reasons  upon  which  it  was  founded,  will  be  best 
learned  from  one  of  his  letters  to  his  friend  and  biographer, 
dated  October,  ;791. 

" Your  letter  came  most  welcome  to  me  ;  I  had  just 

been  framing  a  remonstrance  against  your  long  silence.  It 
was  not  my  wish  to  leave  Mr.  TuJfton,  but  all  my  friends  cried 
out  agidnst  me,  and  said  it  would  be  madness  to  resign  a  cer- 
tain emolument,  for  the  precarious  consequences  of  another 
F  2 
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six  months'  interment  at  Hothfield.  I  wrote  to  the  bishop  ol 
Gloucester,  and  asked  his  advice ;  he  begged  to  stand  neuter, 
and  give  no  opinion  upon  such  a  nice  point.  I  then  sent  off 
my  letters  to  the  Duke  of  Dorset ;  I  represented  the  whole 
case,  offered 'to  take  Mr.  Tufton  into  our  family,  which  must 
be  better  for  him  than  being  at  Hothfield,  and  ended  with  say- 
ing, if  he  did  not  approve  of  my  proposal  my  services,  such 
as  they  were,  were  entirely  at  his  dkposal.  I  was,  I  said, 
bound  to  him  in  gratitude  for  repeated  acts  of  kindness,  and 
was  willing  if  he  desired  it,  to  disengage  myself  from  every 
other  occupation  :  and  dedicating  myself  solely  to  Mr.  Tuf* 
ton's  welfare,  would  go  with  him  to  any  part  of  the  world,  and 
stay  with  him  for  any  length  of  time  whatever.  You  have  no 
idea  how  much  the  duke  was  pleased  with  my  offers.  He 
wrote  immediately,  requesting  of  me  to  continue  with  his 
nephew,  and  said  that  he  was  fully  sensible  of  my  attention  to 
him,  and  that  my  conduct  upon  all  occasions  demanded  his 
warmest  acknowledgments.  I  did  not  hesitate  a  moment,  but 
swallowing  this  fine  pill,  jumped  into  the  mail  coach,  and 
reached  Uckfield  by  four  o'clock  in  the  morning.  There  I 
knocked  them  all  up,  adjusted  every  thing,  bade  my  mother 
good*bye,  travelled  all  night  again  to  Lord  Thanet's,  sent  the 
duke  my  final  determination,  persuaded  Mr.  Charles  Tufton 
to  accompany  us,  and  here  we  arc  again. 

"  E.  D.  C." 

But  before  this  resolution  was  taken,  he  had  paid  a  visit  to 
his  mother  at  Uckfield,  and  there,  with  his  usual  overflow  of 
filial  kindness,  had  recounted  to  her  the  whole  story  of  his 
adventures,  and  spread  before  her  admiring  eyes  the  wonders 
of  art  and  nature  which  had  been  the  produce  of  his  tour ; 
for,  it  may  be  observed  here,  that  the  specimens  of  mineralogy 
which  he  gathered  in  this  journey,  formed  the  nucleus  of  that 
extensive  collection,  which  long  afterwards  furnished  the  sub- 
jects of  his  academical  lectures  at  Cambridge.  A  scene  from 
this  visit  shall  be  described  in  his  sister's  words.  ^^  The  ani- 
mated gaze,"  she  says,  "  with  which  he  regarded  his  trea- 
sures from  the  mines  of  Cornwall,  his  specimens  of  copper 
ore,mundic,  &c.  &c.  &c.,  covering  a  whole  long  dining-table, 
at  the  top  of  which  he  had  placed  his  delighted,  mother,  and 
his  beloved  and  invaluable  friend  and  counsellor  Mrs.  Cathe- 
rine Courthope,  together  with  every  friend  and  acquaintance 
that  could  be  met  with,  in  the  surrounding  precincts ;  the 
kmg  and  original  droll  detail,  which  he  delivered  to  them,  of 
all  hb  adventures,  particularly  of  his  obtaimng  one  worm- 
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eaten  leg,  from  the  many  that  had  been  sold  of  Shakspeare's 
ehair ;  the  woman's  loud  scream,  when  he  wrenched  it  from 
the  seat,  though  unable  to  refuse  the  liberal  offer ;  the  kick  of 
the  husband  as  he  sent  her  head-over-heels  down  the  cellar 
stairs,  for  being  such  a  fool  as  to  part  with  so  large  a  relic  ; 
the  anan  ! !  anan ! !  of  the  neighbours,  may  well  be  remem* 
bered,  but  can  never  be  described.'' 

It  win  be  seen  from  the  extracts  of  a  former  letter,  that 
Mr.  Tnfton's  brother  accofiipanied  them  on  their  return  to 
Ilothfield,  after  it  had  been  decided  that  the  connexion  should 
be  continued  through  the  winter,  and  this  gentleman  being 
about  to  join  Lord  Thanet  in  Paris,  had  taken  Hothfield  in  his 
way  ;  and  when  he  left  the  place  in  the  latter  end  of  October, 
the  two  friends  eagerly  seized  the  opportunity  of  passing  over 
with  him  to  Calais.  It  was  the  first  time  Mr.  Clarke  had  set 
his  foot  on  foreign  ground,  and  how  delightful  were  the  sensa* 
lions  be  experienced,  will  appear  from  the  following  extract 
from  an  amusing  letter  to  his  mother  : 

"Calais,  October  1&  1701. 

**  Here  we  are  !  Even  I  in  France.  Would  you  believe 
it  ?  I  have  found  my  father's  name  written  with  a  pen  upon 
the  frame  of  an  old  looking-glass.  The  date  is  almost  worn 
out,  but  a  rude  g^ess  makes  it  to  be,  December,  1772.  I 
am  half  dead  with  sea  sickness — twenty-four  hours  passage 
from  Dover.  Just  now  I  sent  for  Monsieur  Dessein,  and 
asked  him  if  he  remembered  Sterne.  He  speaks  broken  En- 
glish, and  I  worse  French,  so  you  may  suppose  what  an  edify- 
ing tete-a-trte  I  have  had  with  him.  When  1  arrived  I  was 
ludf-starved,  and  seeing  a  number  of  waiters  crowding  round 
me  with  *  Que  votdez  vow^  Monsieur?^  I  despatched  them  all 
f(K  something  to  eat.  They  all  came  back  again,  ^Et  par- 
donnez  moi.  Monsieur,  que  voulez  vous?'  Beef!  and  be 
hanged  to  you !  said  I,  out  of  all  patience,  and  away  they 
flew,  saying,  ^JUon-Dieu !  en  verite^  mi  lor  Anglois  P  Pre- 
sently in  comes  a  troop  of  'em  with  Dessein,  at  their  head^ 
brining  in  tea,  but  no  beef,  and  an  old  overgrown  hen,  by 
way  of  cold  chicken,  AUons!  said  I,  portez  le  beff!  Mon- 
sieur Dessein  made  a  low  bow,  *^(m  pas  beefy  Monsieur ! 
la  wriloy  un  petit  pullet  P  Un  petit  Turkey  cock  !  said  I ; 
Monsieur  Dessein  bowed  again,  I  laughed,  and  got  over  the 
style.  Tou  will  think  me  mad  or  drunk,  so  I'll  wind  to  a 
close,     i  am  in  such  spirits,  I  cannot  write  sense." 

After  a  few  days  spent  at  Calais,  they  returned  to  Hothfield, 
where  they  spent  the  winter.    In  the  spring  of  the  ensuing 
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year,  1792,  when  Mr.  Clarke's  protracted  engagement  with 
Mr.  Tufton  was  drawing  to  a  close,  he  began  to  turn  his 
thoughts  seriously  towards  that  home,  which  had  ever  been 
bis  pride  and  delight,  and  which  he  now  considered  as  likely 
to  furnish  under  the  repose  of  its  peaceful  roof,  the  best  means 
to  gratify  that  literary  passion,  which  began  more  and^  more 
to  occupy  and  interest  his  mind.     Under  this  impression  he 
wrote  to  bis  mother,  requesting  that  the  little  study  might  be 
prepared  for  him,  and  that  his  father's  table  and  high  backed 
chair,  objects  always  dear  to  his  recollection,  might  be  placed 
in  it  for  bis  use.     Joyfully  were  these  directions  received, 
and  promptly  and  accurately  were  they  executed ;  nor  could 
any  thing  exceed  the  delight  of  the  mother  and  daughter,  at 
the  prospect  of  receiving  permanently  for  their  inmate  a  son 
and  brother  whom  they  so  fondly  loved,  and  in  whose  conver- 
sation and  pursuits  they  took  so  deep  &n  interest :  but  for  this 
time  they  were  destined  to  be  disappointed.     Having  come 
to  London  in  the  spring  of  1792,  with  his  pupil,  of  whom  he 
was  about  to  take  his  leave,  in  consequence  of  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  latter  to  a  regiment,  he  renewed  his  acquaintance 
with  Lord  Berwick,  who  had  been  of  the  same  year  with  him 
in  College,  and  who  being  now  of  age,  proposed  that  Mr, 
Clarke  should  accompany  him  in  the  capacity  of  a  friend  to 
Italy.     The  offer  was  too  valuable  in  all  respects  to  be  re- 
fused ;  for,  however  pleasing  at  first  view  to  all  the  parties 
concerned,  might  have  been  the  thought  of  his  sitting  down  at 
Uckfield  with  his  mother  and  sister,  the  project  was  much 
more  calculated  to  gratify  their  present  feelings  than  to  pro- 
mote his  future  advantage.     His  habits  were  not  duly  settled, 
nor  his  mind  suOiciently  stored  for  the  repose  he  sought 
(which  was  in  truth  only  a  temporary  want,)  nor  would  his 
circumstances  or  prospects  have  admitted  of  it.     But,  if  all 
this  had  been  otherwise,  the  place  itself  was  in  no  respects 
calculated  for  such  a  scheme.     It  had  neither  books  nor 
learned  society,  nor,  in  (ruth,  any  materials  for  the  furtherance 
of  those  pursuits  to  which  his  inclinations  would  have  led  him. 
The  authorof  this  memoir  has  visited  him  several  times  in  this 
beloved  home ;  and  once  or  twice  has  seen  him  apparently 
Axed  there  for   an  indefinite  period.     On  these  occasions  it 
has  been  always  observed,  that  he  was  delightful  to  others, 
and  contented  and  happy  within  himself,  and  ever  with  some 
object  of  pursuit,  but  never  studious.     A  letter  to  his  friend 
will  explain  the  nature  of  Lord  Berwick's  offer,  and  the  rea-» 
sons  assigned  for  his  closing  with  it. 
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«  London,— 179t. 

^* Doomed  to  be  a  wanderer,  I  still  flutter  about,  un- 
certain whether,  or  not,  1  shalJ  ever  sit  down  in  peace. 
Every  thing  is  changed — I  am  not  going  into  orders  — I  am 
not  going  to  be  Curate  of  Uckfirld — hut  I  am  going  to  be  ex- 
iled from  my  country,  and  wander  1  know  not  where.  It  is 
now  about  a  fortnight,  since  Lord  Berwicir  sent  to  beg  I  would 
let  him  have  an  hours'  conversation  with  me.  The  purport  of 
this  was,  that  i  would,  when  I  left  Tufton,  give  up  aU  my  pre- 
sent prospects,  and  accompany  him  in  a  tour  thr**ugh  France, 
Germany,  Switzerland,  Italy,  Spain.  &c  and  be  with  him  about 
two  years.  He  will  pay  all  my  expenses.  1  laid  it  before  the 
Bishop  of  Gloucester  :  he  told  me  to  seize  the  offer,  without 
hesitation.  To  tell  you  all  the  trouble  1  have  had,  all  the  pain 
it  has  cost  my  mother,  to  be  separated  from  all  her  children, 
and  a  long  et  cetera^  would  take  me  several  hours.  I  have 
consented.  You  can't  wonder  at  it — you  know  how  I  longed 
aU  mj  life  to  see  Jurren  Partes,  setting  aside  the  advantage  of 
the  connexion.  I  have  toiled  and  fretted,  entreated  and 
manoeuvred,  till  it  is  now  nearly  settled  that  Mr.  Tufton 
goes  with  us." 

Having  entered  upon  his  engagement,  Mr.  Clarke  immedi- 
ately set  about  preparations  for  the  Journey  But  as  Lord 
Berwick  had  business  of  importance  to  transact  in  Shropshire 
before  he  could  leave  England,  Mr.  Clarke  joined  him  at  At- 
tii^ham  in  the  early  part  of  June,  and  remained  with  him  for 
nearly  a  month.  His  letters  at  that  time,  speak  in  the  highest 
terms  of  the  magnificence  of  Lord  Berwick's  seat,  and  ot  the 
beauty  of  the  country.  He  visited  all  that  »  as  remarkable  in 
the  neighbourhood,  accompanied  his  friend  in  his  excursions 
to  Shrewsbury  and  other  places,  in  which  he  was  interested  ; 
and  lived  near  a  fortnight  with  the  mess  of  the  Shropshire  mili- 
tia, in  which  Lord  Berwick  had  :hen  a  company.  These 
were  all  new  scenes  to  him,  and  seem  to  have  afforded  him 
considerable  pleasure  About  the  middle  of  July,  1792,  their 
preparations  being  all  completed,  and  the  correctitm  of  his 
work,  now  in  the  press,  being  intrusted  to  the  kindness  of  a 
friend  (Mr.  now  Archdeacon  Wrangham,)  they  set  out  upon 
their  intended  tour.  They  made  ckfield  in  their  way,  for 
the  purpose  of  indulging  Mr.  ( Jarke  with  an  opportunity  of 
taking  leave  of  his  family  ;  and  alter  spending  two  days  at 
that  place  they  proceeded  to  Dover,  and  embarked  there  for 
Ostend.  It  is  certainly  much  to  be  regretted  that,  of  this 
tour,  to  which  Mr.  Clarke  is  indebted  for  so  many  valuable 
acquisitions  to  his  knowledge,  and  ^o  essential  an  impn^ve- 
ment  of  his  taste,  the  accounts  which  remain  to  us,  are  in 
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some  respects  less  satisfactory  than  could  be  wished.  Thej 
consist  of  a  journal  and  a  few  letters.  The  journal,  which 
beg^ins  at  Turin,  is  nor  continued  regularly  till  after  his  arrival 
at  Naples ;  from  that  time,  however,  it  is  sufficiently  particular, 
and  has  no  important  breaks  or  interruptions;  and,  had  the 
substance  of  it  been  prepared  and  published  by  himself,  soon 
after  his  return,  as  was  once  intended,  before  the  ground  had 
been  occupied  by  others,  and  while  the  incidents  and  objects 
he  describes  were  fresh  in  the  recollection  of  that  extensive 
circle  of  his  countrynten  whom  his  talents  and  kindness  had  at- 
tached to  him  in  Italy,  there  could  have  been  no  doubt  what- 
ever of  its  favourable  reception.  But  now,  when  a  lapse  of 
thirty  years  ha**  borne  away  with  them  the  great  majority  of 
the  persons  connected  with  these  travels,  and  even  to  the  sur- 
vivors must  have  diminished  the  interest  which  they  would 
have  once  inspired ;  when  almost  every  object  he  notices  has 
been  accurately  examined  and  described  by  many  accom- 
plished travellers  since  ;  it  would  require  nothing  less  than 
the  happiest  touches  of  his  own  pen  to  make  such  a  journal  at- 
tractive throughout  to  the  public  of  the  present  day ;  more 
especially  wh«'n  it  :i  reinenibered,  that  during  this  period,  the 
process  of  his  improvement  was  only  going  on,  and  that 
the  observations  rei  orded  by  him  must  of  course  be  of  very 
different  degrees  of  merir .  Under  these  circumstances  it  has 
been  thought  advisable  to  make  such  extracts  only  from  the 
journal  as  may  appear  to  possess  in  themselves  any  superior 
interest,  or  to  throw  light  upon  his  character  or  pursuits. 
With  his  letters  a  similar  course  will  be  pursued;  they  are  in- 
deed loosely  and  hastily  written,  and  in  no  respect  to  be 
compared  v^ith  his  later  productions  of  the  same  kind;  but 
they  contain  >ome  fair  specimens  of  his  talent  for  descrip- 
tion and  some  nice  touches  of  character  ;  and,  at  all  events, 
when  connected  witij  the  journal,  they  will  tell  the  story  of 
his  life  much  more  agreeably  thnn  any  narrative  which  could 
have  been  framed  from  them.  His  best  letters  of  this  period, 
which  were  written  to  the  Duke  of  Dorset  and  the  Bishop  of 
Gloucester,  are  probably  no  longer  in  existence. 

Italy  was  the  principal  object  of  the  travellers ;  and  their 
plan  was  to  pass  into  that  country  by  Mount  Cenis  and  Turin. 
But  as  it  was  necessary  to  avoid  the  French  territory,  which 
was  then  agitated  throughout  b}  the  paroxysm  of  its  ferocious 
revolution,  they  determined  to  take  the  route  of  the  Liow 
Countries  to  Cologne,  and  then  ascending  the  Rhine  to 
Schaffhausen,  to  pass  from  thence  through  Switzerland  and 
Geneva,  into  Piedmont,     It  will  be  seen  afterwards^  that  they 
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vtre  driven  from  the  latter  part  of  this  design.  Mr.  Clarke'^ 
first  letter  to  his  mother  is  dated,  Sept.  9,  l792,  from  Spa;  it 
defelopes  the  plan  of  their  journey,  and  affords  an  amusing 
^cimen  of  bis  inexperience  as  a  continental  traveller. 

Spa,  Sept  9,  1792. 

" We  stay  here  a  day  or  two,  and  then  proceed  to 

Aiz  la  Chapeile,  Dusseldorf,  and  up  the  banks  of  the  Rhine, 
through  Cologne,  Bonn,  Coblentz,  Mayence,  Francfort,  &c. 
&c.  to  the  great  fall  of  the  Rhine  near  Schaffhausen ;  we 
then  enter  Switzerland,  and  proceed  through  Berne  and  Lau- 
sanne to  Geneva — from  Geneva  we  go  to  Turin,  where  we 
shall  remsdn  till  we  are  perfect  in  the  French  language,  and 
if  possihie  in  the  Italian.     After  we  have  acquired  these,  and 
a  few  little  improvements  in  fencing,  da'.ciiig.  &c.  we  set  out 
upon  our  tour.     Lord  B  says  he  shall  not  co  -sider  himself 
as  travelling  in  earnest  until  he  leaves  Turin,  when,  if  possi- 
ble, we  shall  make  a  complete  tour  of  Europe.     He  has 
sent  for  a  phaeton  from  London,  and  is  going  to  purchase  four 
Uack  horses  to  run  in  it,  which  I  am  to  drive.     I  should  now 
be  as  happy  as  any  man  can  be,  if  I  could  but  diffuse  a  little 
joy  among  the   dear  friends  I   left  behind.     Tfie  thoughts 
•f  what  they  may  want,  and  they  may  feel,  throws  a  cold 
damp  over  every  comfort  1  have.     Perhaps  I  may  now  be 
laying  a  foundation  for  their  future  welfare  ;  God  grant  that  it 
nay  be  so,  and  that  no  intervening  mischief  may  interrupt  the 
rising  prospect  before  me,  and  imbitter  the  time  to  come. 
Let  me  know  the  success  of  my  little  work,  and  what  the  re- 
viewers say  of  it,  whether  good  or  bad,  word  for  word." 

The  next  letter  is  dated,  Turin,  Oct.  15th,  1792. 

** It  is  not  easy  to  express  the  satisfaction  we  feel  iu 

being  safely  lodged  within  the  walls  of  this  city,  after  all  the 
Jaagers  and  difficulties  we  have  passed.  Every  species  of 
abstacle  intervened  to  prevent  our  progress — armies  met  be- 
fore us — rivers  and  lakes  swelled  to  overwhelm  us — mountains 
rose  before  us — deserts  bewildered  us — nay,  even  our  own 
servants,  from  motives  as  yet  unknown,  formed  projects  to 
retard  us— yet  here  we  at  last  safely  moored  in  the  capital  of 
the  dominions  of  his  majesty  the  King  of  Sardinia. 

**  I  think  my  last  letter  to  you  was  from  Spa ;  since  that 
time  we  have  seen  much  and  done  more.  We  proceeded  up 
die  banks  of  the  Rhine  through  Cologne,  Coblentz,  and 
Francfort,  peaceably  to  Heidelburg.  At  Francfort  we  were 
present  at  the  largest  fair  in  all  Europe,  but  it  is  not  so  much  j 
worth  seeing  as  the  annual  fairs  at  Cambridge.     At  Heidel- 
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burg  we  had  the  old  story  of  the  great  tun  and  Charlemagne, 
and  were  highly  delighted  with  the  old  lacquey  Antoine,  who 
prevailed  on  me  to  scrawl  some  nonsense  in  h»  album.     As 
we  approached  the  ccnfines  of  France,  the  road  all  the  way 
was  crowded  with  soldiers  ;  from  Friburg  to  Basle,  the  Prince 
de  Condi 's  armies  filled  every  village  and  every  town.     It 
was  then  expected  that  they  would  cross  the  Rhine  in  three 
days  ;  baggage  wagons  and  flat>  bottomed  boats  filled  all  the 
avenues  of  the  turnpike  roads  .  and  horses  became  so  scarce, 
that  the  poor  farmer's  oxen  were  pressed  to  serve  the  carriages 
that  came  post.     When  we  were  at  Basle  the  inhabitants  were 
hourly  in  expectation  of  being  besieged;  all  the  women  left  the 
town,  the  French  emigrants  lay  within  three  miles  on  one  nde, 
the  patriot  camp  within  two  milen  on  the  other  ,  I  went  to  see 
both,  and  verv  near  got  killed  in  a  scuffle  among  the  demo- 
crats— but  this  is  too  long  to  tell  now.     When  we  entered 
Switzerland,  all  the  country  was  rising  under  arms  and  flock- 
ing to  defend  Basle  ;  before  we  got  to  Bonn,  we  heard  that 
the  French  had  taken  Chamberry,  that  the  passage  over  Mount 
Cenis  was  shut,  and  that  the  patriots  were  at  the  gates  of  Ge- 
neva:  what  to  do  we  did  not  know:  but  resolved  to  go  to 
Lucerne,  cross  the  lake  there,  and  afterward  make  an  attempt 
to  cross  that  tremendous  ridge  of  mountains  which  divide 
Italy  fr>m  Switzerland.     A  volume  would  not  tell  you  our  ad- 
ventures and  hair-breadth  scapes  in  performing  this  exploit, 
Our  carriages  were  drawn  by  oxen  and  peasants  over  high 
mountains  of  snow,  where  no  European  had  ever  dreamed  of 
meeting  a  carriage  before,  among  precipices,  rocks,  torrents, 
and  cataracts.*     The  mountaineers  beheld  us  with  astonish- 
ment, the  children  ran  away  from  us,  and  the  men  could  not 
be  kept  from  the  wheels,  insomuch  that  they  broke  the  blinds 
of  Mr.  Tufton's  carriage  in  their  eagerness  to  see  the  inside. 
At  one  place  where  we  stopped,  the  village  assembled  to  salute 
« the  Prince  of  IVales,'^  because  they  happened  to  see  on  the 
inside  of  one  of  our  trunks — '/f.  Mortimer^  trunkmaker  to  his 
Majesty  and  the  Prince  of  Wales.*   At  another  place,  they  said 
we  were  the  noblemen  who  had  killed  the  king  of  Sweden, 
and  were  escaping  into  Italy.     At  last  half  dead,  and  quite 
satisfied  with  Quixotism,  we  reached  Bellinzona,  on  the  other 
side  of  the  mountains ;  and  here  we  are,  in  Turin,  alive  and 
like  to  live. 


*  The  pMuce  here  deeeribed  it  Uiat  of  the  St.  Gothird,  which  at  Uiie  time  wit 
moch  more  dimeiilt  tbtB  it  it  at  present 
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''The  ^holc  continent  at  present  seems  a  scene  of  uni- 
versal hostility,  and  even  Italy,  which  promised  to  be  the  last 
country  which  would  suffer  from  French  anarchy,  is  in  a  fair 
way  to  follow  the  example  tliere  offered.  The  poor  King 
of  Sardinia,  old  and  worn  out  with  care,  sees  his  country 
rise  in  confusion  all  around  him.  We  were  presented  to  him 
yesterday." 

Having  now  brought  the  subject  of  this  memoir  to  Turin, 
where  his  own  journal  commences,  it  may  be  proper  to  state 
shortly,  for  the  information  of  the  reader,  the  general  course 
of  his  employments,  and  the  nature  of  his  acquirements,  during 
the  period  of  his  residence  in  Italy.  It  has  already  been 
stated,  that  a  passion  for  travelling  had  early  taken  possession 
of  his  mind,  but  it  would  be  difficult  to  convey  an  adequate 
Botion  of  the  strencrth  and  influence  of  this  passion,  in  any 
other  words  than  his  own ;  and,  fortunately,  such  present  them- 
selves to  our  notice  in  a  little  work  which  will  be  spoken  of 
hereafter,  written  by  him  only  a  few  months  after  his  return 
from  Italy.  ''An  unbounded  love  of  travel  influenced  me  at 
a  rery  early  period  of  my  life.  It  was  conceived  in  infancy, 
and  I  shall  carry  it  with  me  to  the  grave.  When  I  reflect 
upon  the  speculations  of  my  youth,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  account 
for  a  passion,  which,  preilominating  over  every  motive  of  in- 
terest and  every  tie  of  affection,  urges  me  to  press  forward 
and  to  pursue  inquiry,  even  in  the  bosoms  of  the  ocean  and 
the  desert.  Sometimes,  in  the  dreams  of  fancy,  I  am  weak 
enough  to  imagine,  that  the  map  of  the  world  was  paint*^  d  in 
the  awning  of  my  cradle,  and  that  my  nurse  chaunted  the 
wanderings  of  pilgrims  in  her  legendary  lullabies."  To  a  mind 
thus  panting  for  foreign  climes,  and  glowing  with  all  the 
warmth  of  poetic  imagery,  it  was  no  small  subject  of  triumph 
to  hare  passed  the  barrier  of  the  Alps,  and  to  tread  in  the 
paths  which  had  been  hallowed  in  his  eyes  by  the  footsteps  ol 
Addison  and  Gray  But  this  was  only  a  part  of  his  enjoyment. 
The  country  which  he  had  entered,  abounded  in  scenes  and 
objects,  calculated,  above  all  others,  to  awaken  every  pleasing 
association  connected  with  his  early  studies,  and  to  gratify  his 
prevailing  taste.  The  precious  remains  of  antiquity  dispersed 
throughout  Italy,  the  fine  specimens  of  modern  art^  the  living 
wonders  of  nature,  of  which  even  the  descriptions  he  had  read, 
or  the  faint  resemblances  he  had  seen,  had  been  sufficient  to 
kindle  his  enthusiasm,  were  now  placed  before  his  eyes,  and 
submitted  to  his  contemplation  and  inquiry ;  nor  were  the 
springs  and  resources  of  his  own  mind  unequal  to  the  excite- 
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ment  which  was  thus  powerfully  acting  upon  them.    All  those: 
higher  qualities  which  bad  hitherto  been  only  partially  exerted, 
or  held  as  it  were  in  abeyance,  were  now  completely  developed 
and  brought  into  constant  and  vigorous  action.    At  no  period, 
even  of  his  subsequent  life,  does  he  seem  to  have  exerted  him- 
self with  more  spirit  or  with  better  effect.     He  made  large 
and  valuable  additions  to  his  stock  of  historical  knowledge, 
both  ancient  and  modern.     He  applied  himself  so  effectually 
to  the  French  and  Italian  languages,  as  to  be  able  in  a  short 
time  to  converse  fluently,  and  to  obtain  all  the  advantages  of 
acquirement  and  information  in  both  :    and,  what  was  less 
to  be  expected,  by  dint  of  constant  and  persevering  references 
to  those  classical  authors,  whose  writings  have  contributed 
either  directly  or  indirectly  to  illustrate  the  scenery  or  the  an- 
tiquities  of  Italy,  he  made  greater  adi^ances  in  Greek  and 
Latin  than  he  had  done  before,  during  the  whole  period  of  his 
education.     He  studied  with  great  attention  the  history  and 
progress  of  the  arts,  and,  more  particularly,  of  the  different 
schools  of  painting  in  Italy ;  reading  carefully  the  best  authors, 
conversing  frequently  with  the  most  intelligent  natives,  and 
then  with  all  the  advantages  of  his  own  good  taste  and  dis- 
cernment, comparing  the  results  of  his  inquiries  with  those 
of  his  own  actual  obs<'rvation.     By  these  means  he  laid  in  a 
stock  of  materials  for  conversation  and  reflection,  which, 
treasured  in  his  retentive  memory,  never  wasted  during  the 
whole  course  of  his  life  ;  and  it  is  curious  to  observe  how  ex- 
tensive, and  at  the  same  time  how  particular  this  knowledge 
was :  there  was  scarcely  a  picture  of  any  eminence  in  Italy, 
or  a  statue  eitlier  ancient  or  modern,  with  the  nierits  and  his- 
tory of  which  he  was  not  acquainted  ;  and  though  he  never 
visited  a  second  time  that  country,  the  impressions  made  upon 
his  mind  seemed  to  be  as  fresh  and  lively  to  the  very  last,  as  if 
they  had  been  of  yesterday.     Nor  was  his  attentiotf  less  pow- 
erfully attracted  towards  tho^e  rich  treasures  of  natural  his- 
tory, which   the  peculiar  resources  of  the  country,  or  the 
industry  of  collectors  daily  presented  to  him.     Vesuvius,  with 
all  its  various  phenomena  and  productions,  was  his  particular 
study  and  delight.     He  was  the  historian  and  the  guide  of  the 
mountain,  to  every  intelligent  and  distinguished  £nglisbman, 
who  came  to  Naples  during  his  stay;  and  connecting,  as  he 
did,  a  considerable  degree  of  science  and  philosophy,  with  all 
the  accurate  local  knowledge,  and  more  than  the  spirit  and 
adroitness  of  the  most  experienced  of  the  native  guides,  his 
assistance  was  as  eagerly  sought  after  as  it  was  highly  appre- 
ciated by  his  countrymen*    He  made  a  large  collection  of 
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vases  and  medals,  many  of  which  have  since  found  their  way 
into  different  cabinets  of  Europe  ;  and  besides  numerous  va- 
luable additions  which  he  made  to  his  own  specimens  of  mi- 
nerals, he  formed  several  complete  collections  of  Italian  mar- 
bles and  volcanic  products  for  his  friends.  With  his  own 
hands  he  constructed  models  of  the  most  remarkable  temples 
and  other  interesting  objects  of  art  or  nature  in  Italy ;  and 
one  particularly  of  Vesuvius,*  upon  a  great  scale,  of  the 
materials  of  the  mountain,  with  such  accuracy  of  outline  and 
justness  of  proportion,  that  Sir  William  Hamilton  pronounced 
it  to  be  the  best  ever  produced  of -the  kind  either  by  foreigner 
or  native.  These  things  be  did,  and  much  more,  within  an 
interrupted  space  of  two  years,  during  which,  as  it  appears 
from  his  journal,  so  many  of  his  hours  were  placed  by  his  own 
good  nature  at  the  disposal  of  his  countrymen  in  their  literary 
or  philosophical  inquiries ;  so  many  others  were  dedicated  as 
a  matter  of  duty  to  Lord  Berwick  and  his  concerns,  and  so 
many  more  were  devoted  to  the  pleasures  of  society,  and  to 
those  active  amusements  which  our  countrymen  usually  as- 
semble around  them  whenever  they  take  up  their  abode  toge- 
ther, and  for  which  the  fine  climate  of  Italy  is  so  well  adapted, 
that  it  must  be  a  matter  of  surprise  to  learn,  that  he  was  able 
to  do  so  much  for  himself.  Nor  will  this  surprise  be  lessened, 
when  it  is  known  that  besides  bis  journal,  he  left  behind  him 
a  great  number  of  manuscripts  connected  with  this  tour ; 
among  which  may  be  mentioned  some  maps  of  his  own  con- 
struction, catalogues  of  several  collections  o/  books  and  na« 
tural  history,  and  a  long  memorial,  in  the  form  of  letters,  ad- 
dressed to  young  English  noblemen  and  gentlemen  upon  the 
proper  objects  of  study  in  travels.  If  it  should  be  inquired, 
by  what  peculiar  advantages  he  was  able  to  effect  all  this,  it 
oiay  be  said;  first,  by  an  excellent  constitution,  whirh  he 
never  spared  or  managed,  pursuing  his  objects  unremittingly, 
by  night  as  well  as  by  day,  and  at  times  appearing  to  be  indif- 
ferent to  the  common  wants  of  nature,  particularly  of  rest  and 
sleep ;  secondly,  by  the  faculty  which  he  possessed  in  an  emi- 
nent degree  of  concentrating  all  the  force  of  his  mind  upon 
the  fpbjects  which  occupied  it,  and  thereby  rendering  the 
impressions  almost  indelible  :  thirdly,  by  the  admirable  tact 
he  at  all  times  showed  in  discovering  at  once  whatever  sa- 
voured of  genius  or  talent  in  the  minds  of  others,  coupled 
with  the  ready  access  which  his  own  candour  and  ingenuity 


*  Tbif  model  ii  now  tt  Lord  Berwick*!  feat  at  Attioghani. 
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always  gave  him  to  mutual  information  and  confidence  ;  and, 
lastly,  by  the  extreme  quickness  with  which  he  appropriated 
(but  always  in  the  fairest  manner  and  with  the  most  ample 
acknowledgments)  whatever,  either  in  books  or  conversation, 
had  the  slightest  tendency  to  throw  light  upon  the  objects  of 
his  pursuits.  To  this  may  be  added  the  power  he  possessed 
in  a  most  remarkable  degree  of  exciting  the  faculties  of 
others.  Within  the  sphere  of  his  society  and  influence,  there 
could  be  no  such  thing  as  what  Mr.  Burke  calls  the  worst 
corrupter  of  science,  stagnation.  Wherever  he  was,  the 
waters  were  sure  to  be  troubled ;  and  whether  the  virtues  de- 
rived from  them  were  seized  by  himself  or  others,  it  mattered 
little  to  him,  provided  the  process  of  information  were  going 
on.  This  will  account  in  some  measure  for  the  fact,  that 
with  him  much  society  was  compatible  with  much  improve- 
ment; and  that  travelling,  which  is  generally  an  interruption 
to  the  studies  of  other  men,  was  in  truth  the  great  excite- 
ment, the  support,  and  the  instrument  of  his. 

But  to  proceed  with  the  narrative.  Their  intended  stay  at 
Turin  was  considerably  shortened  by  the  state  of  disquiet 
which  actually  reigned  there,  and  the  expectation  of  still 
greater  disturbances  which  appeared  to  be  impending  over 
the  city,  from  the  influence  of  the  French  revolution,  the 
march  of  whose  principles  in  the  crowded  cities  of  Italy, 
seemed  to  be  more  alarming,  than  that  of  its  armies  on  the 
frontiers.  The  good  old  king,  then  sixty-five  years  of  age, 
to  whom  they  were  presented  immediately  after  their  arrival, 
lamented  to  them  in  the  most  ingenuous  and  pathetic  terms, 
the  ruin  wliich  threatened  to  overwlielm  both  the  morals  and 
the  institutions  of  the  people,  and  his  own  inability  to  resist 
it.  For  himself,  be  said,  bowed  down,  as  he  was,  with  the 
weight  of  years,  he  had  no  anxiety ;  but  the  fate  of  his  coun- 
try, which  he  loved,  was  a  subject  of  the  deepest  interest 
to  him  ;  and  were  it  possible  for  any  sacrifices  of  his  to  re- 
store peace  and  serenity  to  the  state,  he  would  gladly  die  a 
thousand  deaths  to  efiect  it.  Some  blood  had  already  been 
shed  in  the  city  in  consequence  of  a  popular  insurrection ; 
and  the  rumours  from  the  country,  where  the  kindly  influence 
of  the  monarch  was  less  felt,  became  every  day  more  and 
more  alarming.  Under  these  circumstances,  and  with  the 
advice  of  the  English  minister,  Mr  Trevor,  they  determined 
to  take  up  their  winter  quarters  in  some  southern  city  of  Italy, 
more  remote  from  the  focus  of  these  troubles,  where  they 
might  hope  to  find  equal,  if  not  greater,  facility  for  their  im- 
provement in  the  language,  with  a  prospect  of  more  repose  to 
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profit  by  it.  Accordingly,  they  left  Turin  about  the  middle  of 
the  month ;  and,  pursuing  the  same  route  which  had  been 
taken  by  Mr.  Walpole  and  Mr.  Gray,  they  passed  through 
NoTi  to  Genoa  ;  there  they  were  tempted  to  remain  about  a 
fortmght,  delighted  with  the  beauty  and  grandeur  of  its  situa- 
tion upon  the  Mediterranean,  and  struck  with  the  magnifi* 
cence  of  its  palaces,  and  the  profusion  of  its  marble  statues 
and  ornaments.  From  Genoa  they  returned  to  Novi,  and 
then  crossing  part  of  the  spacious  plain  of  Lombardy  to  Pia- 
cenxa,  they  passed  through  Parma  to  Bologna,  where  they 
remained  a  week,  occupied  with  the  paintings  and  churches 
which  usually  attract  the  attention  of  travellers  in  that  place. 
From  Bologna  they  proceeded  to  the  Apennines,  which  they 
were  fortunate  enough  to  pass  in  fine  weather;  and,  descend- 
ing into  the  territories  of  the  Grand  Duke,  they  proceeded 
immediately  to  Florence.  This  city,  notwithstandmg  its  nu- 
merous attractions,  of  which  Mr.  Clarke  speaks  with  great 
rapture,  did  not  upon  this  occasion  detain  them  long  :  for  it 
appears  from  his  journal  that  very  early  in  November  they 
arriTcd  at  Rome,  having  passed  through  Sienna  and  Viterbo 
without  stopping.  From  Rome,  Mr.  Clarke  wrote  a  letter  to 
his  mother,  of  which  the  following  is  an  extract. 

«<  Rome,  Dee.  6th|  i;92. 

" What  a  tract  of  country  intervenes  to  divide  us  ! 

and  yet  it  is  not  the  distance  which  makes  me  feel  so  far  re- 
moved from  you,  it  is  the  state  of  suspense  which  I  am  kept 
in  with  regard  to  your  welfare.  I  can  get  no  letters  from 
England ;  I  have  written  many  to  you  and  to  my  friends,  but 
I  receive  no  answer  to  any  of  them.  When  I  was  at  Turin, 
I  received  those  letters  you  sent  to  Bruxelles ;  since  that  time, 
I  am  as  ignorant  of  English  affairs  as  if  I  had  been  with  Bruce 
to  discover  the  source  of  the  Nile.  Some,  I  fear,  have  been 
idle,  but  I  am  sure  you  would  not  forget  me,  and  therefore  I 
fear  those  demons  the  domocrats  have  intercepted  your  let- 
ters, and  made  use  of  them  to  set  fire  to  the  German  villages. 
Lord  Berwick  is  employing  Angelica  Kauffman  in  painting, 
and  I  am  now  selecting  passages  from  the  poets  for  her  to 
paint  for  his  house  at  Attingham.  He  has  left  me  to  follow 
my  own  taste  in  painting  and  sculpture.  1  have  ordered  for 
him  two  superb  copies  of  the  Venus  de  Medicis  and  the  Bel- 
vedere Apollo,  as  large  as  the  originals ;  they  will  cost  neai- 
1000/.  In  painting,  1  have  selected  two  passages  from  Eu- 
ripides, to  be  executed  by  Giignoii;  Freedom,  from  Chalter- 
tou's  Ode,  by  Angelica  Kaiifiman;  his  portrait,  and  another 
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allegoricfd  paintiDg,  by  the  same  artist.  The  sculpture  will 
be  excuted  by  an  English  artist,  in  marble  brought  from  Car- 
rara. My  time  has  been  taken  up  in  visiting  all  the  artists, 
for  we  have  been  here  three  weeks  comparing  their  works, 
and  in  taking  the  opinions  of  the  oldest  and  best  judges— ex* 
cept  where  it  was  mere  party  matter,  and  then  I  ventured  to 
act  from  my  own  opinion.  One  thing  I  pride  myself  upon,  and 
Uiat  is,  that  I  have  hitherto  kept  him  from  meddling  with  anti- 
quities, and  that  I  have  almost  cured  myself  of  all  my  own  folly 
in  that  way,  by  observing  the  wonderful  system  of  imposition 
and  villany  that  is  practised  here  upon  poor  John  Bidl  erenr 
hour  in  the  day.  The  greatest  of  these  Romans  cairy  cheat- 
ing to  such  a  degree  of  ingenuity  that  it  becomes  a  science ; 
but  in  baking  legs,  arms,  and  noses,  they  really  surpass  belief. 
The  shop  of  an  antiquarian  here  reminds  me  of  an  almanack 
I  have  seen  in  England — where  one  finds  a  list  of  hips^  thighs, 
toesy  fingers,  &c.  adapted  for  every  day  in  the  week.  Indeed 
Rome  has  been  so  long  exhausted  of  every  valuable  relic,  that 
It  is  become  necessary  to  institute  a  manufactory  for  the  fabri- 
cation of  such  rubbish  as  half  the  English  nation  come  in 
search  of  every  year.  Our  banker  here  is  an  Englishman — 
he  represents  our  ambassador,  for  there  is  none  at  Rome  ;  he 
has  long  been  celebrated  for  giving  his  countrymen  good  ad- 
vice, at  the  rate  of  30002.  per  cent.  The  other  day  he  took 
me  into  his  museum  and  begged  I  would  purchase  the  nine 
muses  and  Apollo  for  Lord  Berwick  ;  cheap  as  diit !  says  he, 
they  are  going  at  300/.  and  the  empress  of  Russia  once  of- 
fered me  1 000/.  1  turned  the  joke  sadly  against  him  the  next 
evening  at  Mrs.  U,\  by  proposing  a  subscription  to  be  set 
on  foot  for  his  broicn  bob-wig  to  succeed  Lord  Balmerino^s 
head  upon  Temple-bar.  He  has  not  forgiven  this,  for  this 
morning  he  gave  a  grand  breakfast  to  the  prince,  and  we 
were  excluded  from  the  general  invitation.'* 

The  time  they  remained  at  Rome,  not  more  than  four 
weeks,  although  diligently  and  actively  employed,  was  scarcely 
sufficient  to  furnish  Mr.  Clarke  with  the  means  of  giving  even 
a  rapid  sketch  of  a  city  which  has  been  justly  described  as 
comprising  within  its  circuit,  amusement  and  interest  enough 
for  years.  But  he  was  too  wise  to  attempt  it;  he  was  more 
anxious  at  that  period  to  see,  and  to  learn  from  others,  than 
to  record  his  own  observations  and  opinions :  and  he  frankly 
declared  that  such  was  the  variety  of  objects  and  circum- 
stances which  crowded  upon  his  mind  dtuing  this  month,  that 
he  had  not  time  even  to  note  them  in  his  journal ;  they  wero 
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not  lost,  however,  either  to  himself  or  his  friends,  for  many 
interestiDg  notices  of  this  city  are  found  dispersed  throughout 
his  works ;  and  still  more  frequent  allusions  to  them  were 
brought  forward  in  his  conversation. 

Our  trarellers  left  Rome  about  the  first  of  December,  and 
after  a  safe  and  agreeable  journey  of  two  days,  arrived  at  Na- 
ples ;  in  which  delightful  city,  or  in  its  stili  more  delightful 
environs, '  they  remained  for  nearly  two  years,  occasionally 
visiting  other  parts  of  Italy,  as  the  season  invited,  or  agreeable 
opportunities  occurred.  For  the  first  six  months  of  his  resi- 
dence at  this  place,  viz.  from  the  early  part  of  Dec.  1792, 
the  date  of  his  arrival,  till  the  middle  of  June,  1794,  Mr. 
Clarke  seems  to  have  kept  no  journal  of  his  proceedings ; 
nor  does  there  appear  among  his  papers  even  so  much  as  a 
memorandum  for  his  own  use ;  but,  judging  from  his  subse- 
quent statements,  he  seems  to  have  been  occupied  properly 
enough,  partly  in  studying  the  language,  and  partly  in  making 
himself  acquainted  with  all  the  remarkable  places  and  objects 
in  the  neighbourhood,  and  with  the  characters  and  acquire- 
ments of  die  persons  with  whom  he  was  to  live.  From  the 
middle  of  June,  however,  his  time  is  regularly  accounted  for; 
and  to  his  journal  of  thi:9  period,  in  conjunction  with  the  let- 
ters, the  reader  will  be  referred  for  the  principal  circum- 
stances of  his  life,  till  his  return  to  England  :  with  this  cau- 
tion only,  which  is  applicable  to  the  whole,  that  whatever 
statements  or  conjectures  connected  with  philosophical  or 
scientific  subjects  may  appear  in  them,  must  be  considered 
only  as  exhibiting  the  state  of  his  knowledge,  or  the  inclina- 
tkm  of  his  judgment  at  the  time,  and  not  as  pledging  him  per- 
manently to  opinions,  some  of  which  were  in  fact  superseded, 
and  others  modified  by  the  results  of  his  maturer  inquiries  in 
his  later  life. 

<^June  12,  1793. — I  made  my  twelfth  expedition  to  Vesu- 
vius, and  my  third  to  the  source  of  the  lava,  in  company  with 
Sir  John  and  Lady  L.  and  a  large  party.  The  day  was  ex- 
cessively hot,  the  thermometer,  which  ail  the  month  of  March 
and  April  had  vibrated  from  60  to  60,  now  stood  at  78.  A 
Shocco  wind  added  to  the  closeness  of  the  air,  and  rendered 
our  excursion  tedious  and  difficult.  Wc  dined  at  the  Her- 
mitage, and  then  proceeded  up  the  mountain.     Mrs.  H 

had  hysteric  fits  at  the  second  crater,  owing  to  the  great  power 
of  the  sun  and  over-fatigue ;  nevertheless,  she  reached  the 
source  of  the  lava,  and  was  very  near  killed  by  a  large  stone 
from  the  crater  that  flew  by  her  like  a  wheel.    The  guides 
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were  with  reason  astonished  at  our  females,  sincc^  excepting 
a  few  Englishmen  who  had  accompanied  me  this  year,  no 
person,  either  male  or  female,  had  been  Icnown  to  visit  die 
source  of  a  stream  of  lava  while  in  an  active  state. 

**  It  was  in  the  month  of  February  that  I  went  with  a  party 
to  the  source  of  the  lava  for  the  first  time,  to  ascertain  we 
real  state  in  which  the  lava  proceeded  from  the  volcano  dMt 
created  it.     I  conducted  Lady  P.  to  the  second  crater,  and 
then  we  proceeded  by  ourselves.     I  found  the  crater  in  a 
very  active  state,  throwing  out  volleys  of  immense  stones 
transparent  with  vitrification,  and  such  showers  of  ashes  in- 
volved  in  thick  sulphurous  clouds,  as  rendered  any  approach 
to  it  extremely  dangerous.    We  ascended  as  near  as  possible, 
and  then  crossing  over  to  the  lava  attempted  to  coast  it  up  to 
its  source.     This  we  soon  found  was  impossible,  fi^r  an  on- 
fortunate  wind  blew  all  the  smoke  of  the  lava  hot  upon  us, 
attended  at  the  same  time  with  such  a  thick  mist  of  minute 
ashes  from  the  crater,  and  such  fumes  of  sulphur,  that  we 
were  in  danger  of  being  suffocated.     In  this  perplexity,  I  had 
recourse  to  an  expedient  recommended  by  Sir  W.  Hamilton, 
aud  proposed  immediately  crossing  the  current  of  liquid  lava 
to  gain  the  windward  side  of  it,  but  felt  some  fears  owing  to 
the  very  liquid  appearance  the  lava  there  had  so  near  its 
source.    All  my  companions  were  against  the  scheme,  and 
while  we  stood  deliberating,  immense  fragments  of  stone  and 
huge  volcanic  bombs,  that  had  been  cast  out  by  the  crater, 
hut  which  the  smoke  had  prevented  us  from  observing,  fell 
thick  about  us,  and  tolled  by  us  with  a  velocity  that  would 
have  crushed  any  of  us,  had  we  been  in  their  way.     1  found 
we  must  cither  leave  our  present  spot  or  expect  instant  death; 
therefore  covering  my  face  with  my  hat,  I  rushed  upon  the 
lava  and  crossed  over  safely  to  the  other  side,  having  my  boots 
only  a  little  burnt  and  my  hands  scorched.     Not  one  of  my 
(Companions  however  would  stir,  nor  could  any  persuasion  of 
mine  avail  in  gettint^  a  single  guide  over  to  me.     I  then  saw 
clearly  the  whole  of  the  scene,  and  expected  my  friends  would 
^'vcry  moment  be  sacrificed  to  their  own  imprudence  and 
want  of  courage,  as  the  stones  from  the  crater  fell  continually 
around  them,  and  vast  rocks  of  lava  bounded  by  them  witli 
great  force.     At  last  1  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  them  re- 
tire, leaving  me  entirely  alone.     1  be^ed  hard  for  a  torch  to 
be  thrown  over  to  me,  that  I  might  not  be  lost  when  the  night 
should  come  on.     It  was  then  that  Andre,  one  of  the  Cice- 
roni of  Resina,  after  being*  jiromised  a  bribe,  ran  over  to  me, 
aud  brought  with  him  a  bottle  of  wine  and  a  torch.     We  had 
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coasted  the  lava  ascending  for  some  time,  when  looking  back, 
I  perceived  my  companions  endeavouring  to  cross  the  lava 
lof?er  down,  where  the  stream  was  narrower.  In  doing  this 
they  found  themselves  insulated,  as  it  were,  and  surrounded 
by  two  different  rivers  of  liquid  fire.  They  immediately 
pressed  forward,  being  terribly  scorched  by  the  combined 
heat  of  both  the  currents,  and  ran  to  the  side  where  I  was ;  in 
doing  which  one  of  the  guides  fell  into  the  middle  of  the  red 
hot  lava,  but  met  with  no  other  injury  than  having  his  hands 
and  face  burnt,  and  losing  at  the  same  time  a  bottle  of  Yin  de 
Grave,  which  was  broken  by  the  fall,  and  which  proved  a  very 
unpleasant  loss  to  us,  beim?  ready  to  faint  with  excessive  thirst, 
fatigue,  and  heat.  Having  once  more  rallied  my  forces,  I 
proceeded  on,  and  in  about  half  an  hour  I  gained  the  chasm 
through  which  the  lava  had  opened  itself  a  passage  out  of 
the  mountain.  To  describe  this  sight  is  utterly  beyond  all 
human  ability.  My  companions,  who  were  with  me  then, 
shared  in  the  astonishment  it  produc«'d ;  and  the  sensations 
they  felt  in  concert  with  me,  were  such  as  can  be  obliterated 
only  with  our  lives.  All  I  had  seen  of  volcanic  phenomena 
before  did  not  lead  me  to  expect  ^uch  a  spectacle  as  I  then 
beheld.  I  had  see  i  the  vast  rivers  of  lava  that  descended 
into  the  plains  below,  and  carried  ruin  and  devastation  with 
them ;  but  they  resembled  a  vast  heap  of  cinders  on  the  sco- 
riae of  an  iron  foundry,  rolling  slowly  along  and  falling  with  a 
rattling  noine  over  one  another.  Here  a  vast  arched  chasm 
presented  itself  in  the  side  of  the  mountain,  from  which  rushed 
with  the  velocity  of  a  flood,  the  cle.«r  vivid  torrent  of  lava  iu 
perfect  fusion,  and  totally  unconnected  with  any  other  matter 
that  was  not  in  a  state  of  complete  solution,  unattended  by 
any  scorise  upon  its  surface,  or  gross  materials  of  an  insolvent 
nature,  but  flowing  with  the  translucency  of  honey,  in  regular 
channels  cut  finer  than  art  can  imitate,  and  glowing  with  all 
the  splendour  of  the  sun 

*•  The  eruption  from  the  crater  increased  with  so  much 
violence,  that  we  proceedf*d  to  make  our  experiments  and 
observations  as  speedily  as  possible.  A  little  above  the  source 
of  the  lava,  I  found  a  chimney  of  about  four  feet  in  height  from 
which  proceeded  smoke  and  sometimes  stones.  I  approached 
and  gathered  some  pure  sulphur,  which  had  formed  itself 
upon  the  edges  of  the  mouth  of  this  chimney,  the  smell  of 
which  was  so  powerful,  that  I  was  forced  to  hold  my  breath 
all  the  while  1  remained  there.  I  seized  an  opportunity  to 
gain  a  momentary  view  down  this  aperture,  and  perceived 
nothing  but  the  glare  of  the  red  hot  lava  that  passed  beneath 
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it.  We  then  returned  to  examine  the  lava  at  its  source,  i 
W.  Hamilton  had  conceived  that  no  stones  thrown  upoi 
current  of  lava  would  make  any  impression.  We  were  sg 
convinced  of  the  contrary.  Light  bodies  of  five,  ten»  and 
teen  pounds  weight  made  little  or  no  impression  even  at  i 
source,  but  bodies  of  sixty,  seventy,  and  eighty  pounds,  W4 
seen  to  form  a  kind  of  bed  upon  the  surface  of  the  lava  a 
lloat  away  with  it.  A  stone  of  three  hundred  weight,  tl 
had  been  thrown  out  by  the  crater,  and  lay  near  the  source 
the  current  of  lava,  I  raised  upon  one  end  and  then  let  it  1 
in  upon  the  liquid  lava,  when  it  gradually  sunk  beneath  t 
surface,  and  disappeared.  If  I  wished  to  describe  the  mi 
ner  in  which  it  acted  upon  the  lava,  it  was  like  a  loaf  of  brc 
thrown  into  a  bowl  of  very  thick  honey,  which  gradually 
volves  itself  in  the  heavy  liquid  that  surrounds  it,  and  tb 
slowly  sinks  to  the  bottom.  The  lava  itself  had  a  glotinc 
appearance,  and  although  it  resisted  the  most  violent  impr 
sion,  seemed  as  if  it  might  easily  be  stirred  with  a  comm 
walking  stick.  A  small  dbtance  from  its  source,  as  it  flo 
on,  it  acquires  a  darkf^r  tint  upon  its  surface,  is  less  eai 
acted  upon,  and,  as  the  stream  gets  wider,  the  surface  havi 
lost  its  state  of  perfect  solution  grows  harder  and  harder,  a 
cracks  into  innumerable  fragments  of  very  porous  matter, 
which  they  give  the  name  of  scoriae,  and  the  appearance 
which  has  led  many  to  suppose,  that  it  proceeded  thus  from  I 
mountain  itselC  being  comjiosed  of  materials  li-ss  soluble  th 
the  rest  of  the  lava,  lighter,  and  of  course  liable  to  float  coil 
nually  on  the  surface.  Thcrt?  is,  however,  no  truth  in  this.  . 
lava  has  its  first  exit  from  its  native  volcano,  flows  cat  ii 
liquid  state,  and  all  equally  in  fusion.  The  Hppearance  of  I 
scoriae  it  to  be  attributetj  only  to  the  action  of  the  external  a 
and  not  to  any  differcncr  in  the  materials  that  compose 
since  any  lava  ^vhatever,  separated  from  its  channel,  at 
very  source,  and  exposed  lo  the  action  of  the  external  a 
immediatelv  cracks,  becomes  ptirous,  and  alters  its  form.  . 
we  proceeaed  down^rard,  this  became  more  and  more  evidej 
and  the  same  lava  which  at  its  original  source  flowed  in  pi 
feet  solution,  undivided,  an<i  free  from  loose  encumbrances 
any  kind,  a  little  farther  down,  had  its  surface  loaded  w 
scoriae  in  such  a  jnanner,  that  upon  its  arrival  at  the  bottom 
the  mountain,  the  whole  current  resembled  nothing  so  mn 
as  a  rolling  heap  of  unconnected  cinders  from  an  iron  found] 
"  The  fury  of  the  crater,  continuing  to  increase,  menac 
us  with  destruction  if  we  continued  any  longer  in  its  neig 
bourhood.    A  lai^  stone  thrown  out  to  a  prodisrious  heiurl 
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hang  for  some  time  over  our  heads  in  the  air.  Every  one 
j[ave  himself  up  for  lost  until  it  fell  harmless  beyond  us,  shat- 
tering itself  into  a  thousand  fragments  which  rolled  into  the 
valley  below.  We  had  not  left  this  spot  above  five  minutes 
before  a  shower  of  stones,  issuing  from  the  crater,  fell  thick 
upon  it,  covering  the  source  of  the  lava,  and  all  the  parts  about 
it ;  80  that,  had  we  waited,  as  I  begged  to  do  a  little  longer, 
every  one  of  us  would  have  been  crushed  to  atoms. 

**  Daring  my  second  visit,  the  appearances  were  pretty 
much  the  same.  I  thought  the  lava  flowptl  slower,  and  was 
less  in  fusion  than  before,  the  surface  appearing  tougher  and 
being  sooner  converted  into  scoriae.  Wr-  dressed  our  beef 
Bleak  upon  the  lava,  as  we  had  done  before,  no  fire  being  bet* 
ter  calculated  for  that  purpose,  owing  to  the  excessive  heat  it 
gives. 

**  Upon  my  third  visit  of  this  day,  I  found  the  lava  had 
taken  a  different  course,  and  flowed  towards  the  Torre  del 
Annonciato,  whereas  it  had  before  proceeded  in  a  channel 
exactly  opposite  the  cross.  The  source  itself  had  imder- 
gone  gp*eat  alterations,  and  bore  strongly  the  marks  of  an 
earthquake." 

'*  June  19,  1793. — Went  to  hear  the  avocats  plead  in  the 
courts  of  justice.  These  people  are  remarkable  for  the 
fluency  and  passion  with  which  they  speak,  far  outvying  our 
most  boasted  orators,  in  gesture,  voice,  and  energy.  But  it 
is  all  to  no  purpose,  since  justice  is  a  virtue  unknown  to  the 
Neapolitans.  From  the  judge  to  the  sbirri,  every  one  is  ac- 
toated  according  to  the  nature  of  the  bribe  he  receives,  and  if 
a  criminal  can  raise  money  sufficient  to  feed  the  avarice  of 
these  harpies,  he  may  prevent  his  trial  from  r.ver  taking  place. 
There  are  40,000  lawyers  in  Naples,  great  part  of  which  be- 
ing half  starved,  and  out  of  employment,  are  ripe  for  any  mis- 
chief proposed  to  them.  There  never  was  a  government  in 
which  the  police  of  the  law  could  be  worse  administered  than 
at  Naples.  If  a  wretch  is  apprehended  for  any  crime,  he  has 
nothing  to  do,  but  bribe  as  long  as  he  can  ;  when  after  a  cer- 
tun  period  the  whole  affair  becomes  obsolete,  and  he  is  suf- 
ferea  to  rot  in  his  jail.  Lord  6 told  me  of  a  circum- 
stance he  had  been  witness  to  in  coming  from  Paestum.  Some 
strirri  had  apprehended  a  poor  boy,  and  were  endeavouring  to 
make  him  swear  against  his  mother  whom  they  suspected  of 
coining.  They  first  made  him  drunk,  and  then  prefaced  their 
questions  by  promising,  that  if  he  proved  her  guilty,  he  should 
ride  home  with  them  in  a  calash,  and  have  macaroni  for  his 
Bopper.     Thus  tempted  and  bewildered,  the  poor  child  said 
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just  as  they  pleased^  and  the  innocent  mother  was  hurried  to 
prison,  where,  having  no  money  to  prove  her  innocence  or 
buy  her  food,  she  will  probably  starve.  Sir  William  Hamil- 
ton relates  a  curious  fact,  also,  ol  Neapolitan  justice.  Some 
Englishmen,  at  Vietri.  had  been  compelled  to  pay  an  enor- 
mous bill  by  a  rascal,  who  pnsentcd  his  stiletto  to  their 
breasts,  threatening  ^o  stab  thtni  if  they  refused.  Sir  W. 
seldom  does  much  for  his  countrymen,  but  this  being  so  fla- 
grant an  instance  of  violence,  he  exirted  himself  to  bring 
the  offender  to  punishment.  He  complained  to  the  king. 
Mandate  after  mandate  wns  issued  to  no  purpose  for  a  long 
time,  till  the  villain  having  no  longer  wherewithal  to  pay  for 
his  liberty,  was  apprehended  and  tried  The  judge  asked  Sir 
W.  what  they  should  do  with  him.  Nothing !  said  he,  Ut 
him  go  about  his  business  !  The  king  hearing  this  was  asto- 
nished,  and  asked  Sir  W.  why  he  made  so  much  fuss  for 
nothing.  If,  said  Sir  W.,  he  had  been  taken  earlier,  accord- 
ing to  your  promise  that  he  should,  1  would  have  had  him 
punished.  At  present  he  has  been  punished  sufficiently, 
having  bribed  your  lawyers,  till  he  is  ruined.  FFAy,  said  the 
king,  Tuni'  much  do  you  think  he  has  paid  ? — Jls  much  as  he  was 
worthy  replied  Sir  VV.  «di/,  said  his  majesty,  and  a  great  deal 
more ! ! .'" 

"June  26,  1793. — In  the  evening  we  took  our  boat  for 
Amalfi  to  see,  not  only  what  is  supposed  to  be  the  finest  coast 
in  Europe,  but  also  a  very  fine  f  te  at  that  town  in  honour  of 
their  patron  St  Andiew,  with  music,  fire- works,  pageantry, 
tic.  The  view  of  this  coast  is  suhhnie  to  a  degree  ;  the  lofty 
mountains,  rising  out  of  the  bosom  of  a  vast  expanse  of  wa- 
ters, now  covered  with  verdure,  now  bn  aking  in  enormous 
columns  of  the  boldest  perpendicular  rock,  whose  tints  are  of 
a  thousand  varieties.  Half  wav  down  the  sides  of  this  ro- 
mantic  coast,  I  discerned  villages  scattered  thicker  and 
thicker  as  the  eye  desc<'nded,  till  near  the  bottom  the  surface 
is  covered  with  white  houses  and  orange  groves.  On  the 
boldest  and  most  towering  points,  convents,  monasteries,  and 
churches  are  placed,  and  in  the  deep  dales  that  split  the  moun- 
tainous ridges,  are  jammed  the  (our  principal  towns  of  the 
coast.  The  shore  is  craggy  and  bold,  turned  into  many  gro- 
tesque forms,  with  dark  caverns,  paths,  and  buildings,  hanging 
in  a  tremendous  manner  over  the  brow,  while  beneath  lies  the 
wide  surface  of  the  sea,  enlivened  by  crowds  of  light  skifis 
that  scud  across  its  surface.  Near  Majuri  is  a  large  cavern 
full  of  stalactites,  which,  being  broken  from  the  roof,  are 
tossed  about  by  the  waves  till  they  are  smoothed  and  rounded. 
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They  are  of  a  milky  whiteness  and  well  polished,  and  resem- 
ble the  concretions  called  Confetti  di  TivolL  We  passed  be- 
fore CHtoriy  Majuri,  and  Minuri,  a  smaller  town  dealing  also 
in  macaroniy  formerly  the  dock  yard  of  Amalfi ;  then  doubling 
a  promootory  we  lay  on  our  oars  to  contemplate  the  town  of 
Atrani,  which  is  .squeezed  between  two  cliffs,  joined  together 
by  buildings.  A  road  winds  up  this  valley  to  Ravello  and 
Scala,  two  episcopal  cities  that  hang  in  a  straggling  manner, 
high  oyer  the  town  of  AtraAi  on  the  mountain  tops.  Turning 
round  another  rock  or  promontory,  the  beautiful  town  of 
Amalfi  opened  upon  us,  in  a  situation  similar  to  that  of  Victri, 
but  upon  a  larger  scale. 

*<  Amalfi  is  but  a  shadow  of  what  it  once  was,  when  it  ex- 
tended over  the  stupendous  rocks  that  hang  on  each  side 
still  crowned  with  battlemented  walls  and  niiiicd  towers. 
The  cathedral  is  in  the  least  agreeable  of  those  styles  of 
architecture  that  were  invented  or  adopted,  when  Grecian 
rules  and  proportions  were  forgotten.  There  is  a  great  mix- 
ture of  ancient  pillars  and  columns  of  red  Eg}'ptian  granite, 
with  a  tawdry  ugly  olio  of  Gothic  and  Saracenic  arches,  which 
have  not  even  the  lightness  usually  peculiar  to  that  style  of 
building.  Among  some  rocks  at  a  part  of  the  coast  called 
Capo  d*Ure\,  between  Atrani  and  Cittori,  is  a  cavern  where 
the  sea  rushes  in  with  a  noise  like  the  roaring  of  fifty  distant 
cannons ;  no  mortal  dares  approach  its  yawning  mouth  ;  a 
boat  would  hh  sucked  in  and  instantly  dashed  to  pieces. 
Cittori  looks  extremely  beautiful.  It  has  been  three  times 
washed  into  the  sea  by  the  torrents  of  melted  snow  and  rain 
water  from  the  mountains  above.  The  terrific  grandeur  of 
these  cliffs  perhaps  surpasses  the  scenery  at  Lucerne.  The 
variety  of  colours,  purple,  red,  blue,  and  yellow,  form  so  re- 
inaricable  a  spectacle,  that  were  it  represented  in  a  picture, 
no  one  would  balieve  it  to  be  correct.  On  a  spot,  where  one 
supposes  no  living  being  could  approach  but  the  falcons  of 
the  ahr,  is  stuck  a  convent,  which  formerly  contained  thirty 
nuns." 

"July  1,1793. — In  passing  Vesuvius  I  plainly  saw  the 
whole  outline  of  Somma  as  it  must  have  remained  when  first 
the  old  cone  fell  in.  This  accounts  for  an  observation  of  the 
younger  Piiny,  who  was  at  Misenum  when  the  great  eruption 
of  79  began.  He  says,  at  first  they  were  at  a  loss  to  know 
wUch  mountain  the  smoke  proceeded  from.  I  consider  this 
88  a  very  curious  fact,  and  a  very  singular  proof  of  the  non- 
existence of  the  present  cone  of  Vesuvius  at  that  period ;  be- 
cause whoever  looks  at  the  amazing  size  of  the  mountain  in 
H 
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its  present  state,  and  the  conspicuous  object  it  forms 
Misenum,  will  be  convinced  of  the  folly  of  such  an  obs 
tion,  supposing  the  smoke  to  have  proc^eeded  from  its  pr 
crater,  which  is  visible  in  a  very  great  degree  to  all  tha 
of  the  country  in  which  Pliny  at  that  time  was.  1  am  o 
nion,  that  the  eruption  began  in  the  centre  of  the  preseo 
cle  of  Somma,  as  it  stood  when  the  old  cone  had  fall 
and  the  mountain  had  been  dormant  for  ages,  as  all  w 
describe  it  to  have  been  so  before'  the  great  eruption.  ^ 
ever  has  witnessed  the  astonishing  increase  of  the  co 
Vesuvius  since  the  year  1 784,  when  it  was  as  much  I 
Mount  Somma  as  it  is  now  above  it,  will  not  wonder  at 
told  the  whole  of  the  present  cone  has  been  formed  sinci 
period.  Indeed,  it  appears  to  increase  in  a  proportion  s 
adequate  to  the  circumference  of  its  base,  that  1  think  it  h 
probable  it  will  fall  in  a  second  time  in  the  course  of  thr 
four  years,  supposing  the  volcano  to  continue  upon  an  av< 
as  active  as  it  has  been  for  the  last  two  years.  I  thin 
W.  Hamilton  mistakes  very  much  when  he  calls  Astrur 
lake  d'Agrano,  la  Solfaterra,  &c.  &c.  the  craters  of  ei 
volcanos  ;  they  are  rather  the  shells  or  bases  of  the  con 
volcanos  whose  craters  have  fallen  in,  like  the  situation  o 
suvius  before  the  birth  of  the  present  cone,  which  situ 
they  exactly  resemble.  I  should  think  the  falling  in 
cone,  generally,  is  effectual  in  causing  a  temporary  es 
tion  of  its  volcano,  and  the  subterranean  fire  being  par 
smothered,  is  apparently  dormant  for  a  length  of  time 
then  breaks  out  again  with  redoubled  violence :  as  was  the 
of  Monte  Nuovo,  thrown  up  in  twenty-four  hours,  some 
after  the  extinction  of  the  Solfaterra ;  and  of  Vesuvii 
the  great  eruption  of  79,  which  broke  forth  after  having 
inactive  for  a  period  almost  beyond  record,  and  in  one 
hour  buried  whole  cities  with  their  inhabitants,  besidei 
town  of  Stabia,  and  innumerable  villages,  driving  back 
sea,  drying  up  rivers,  and  changing  the  whole  face  oj 
country.*' 

"July  17,  1793. — I  am  much  refreshed  by  sitting!] 
cool  air  of  (he  balcony  to  my  breakfast  room  ;  and  am 
with  the  enchanting  prospect  I  have  now  before  my  < 
All  the  bay  of  Naples,  covered  with  light  skiffs  and  plea 
boats;  Vesuvius  and  Somma  receiving  the  gilded  raj 
the  setting  sun,  which  tmges  all  the  coast  of  Sorrento  and 
island  of  Caprea,  with  a  pale  violet,  inexpressibly  soft 
beautihil ;  Portici  glittering  in  white  splendour  over  the 
lavas  that  buried  Hercdaneam  seven  times  beneath  theur 
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structive  floods ;  St.  Jorio  hanging  on  the  venerable  sides  of  the 
fertile  Somma,  amid  vineyards  and  groves  of  citron;  the 
throng  of  shipping  in  the  mole,  whose  masts  rise  like  a  fo- 
rest ;  the  crowded  Chiaia,  the  parade  of  carriages,  like  one 
vast  procession ;  the  busy  Lazzaroni  of  St.  Lucia,  and  the 
idle  herd  of  soldiers  in  the  opposite  barracks  ;  the  rich  melody 
of  the  evening  band,  whose  deep  swelling  notes  seem  wafted 
with  the  cool  breezes  from  the  sea ;  the  currents  of  liquid 
lava  that  course  each  other  down  the  shaggy  cheeks  of  Vesu- 
vius, and,  as  the  sun  sinks  lower,  assume  a  brighter  hue  which, 
while  I  write,  increases  to  vivid  fire  ;  all  these  form  such  a 
spectacle — so  interesting  a  prospect,  and  so  enlivening  a  scene, 
that  it  baffles  all  description,  utiless  one's  pen  possessed  the 
power  of  pouring  i'orth  ^  thoughts  that  breathe,  and  words 
that  bum.'  ** 

"July  24,  1793. — While  we  were  at  tea  in  the  Albergo 
Reale,  such  a  scene  presented  itself  as  every  one  agreed  was 
beyond  anything  of  that  kind  they  had  ever  seen  before.  It 
was  caosed  by  the  moon,  which  suddenly  rose  behind  the  con- 
vent upon  Vesuvius  ;  at  fii-st  a  small  bri£cht  line,  ^ilverin^  all 
the  clouds,  and  then  a  full  orb  that  threw  a  blaze  of  light 
across  the  sea,  through  which  the  vessels  passed  and  repassed 
in  a  most  beauiiful  manner.  At  the  same  time,  the  lava,  of  a 
different  hu^,  spread  its  warm  tint  upon  all  the  objects  near  it, 
and  threw  a  red  line  across  the  bay,  directly  parallel  to  the 
reflection  of  the  moon's  rays,  it  was  one  of  those  scenes 
which  one  dwelN  upon  with  re^icret,  because  one  feels  the  im- 
possibility of  retaining  the  impression  it  affords.  It  remains 
in  the  memory,  but  then  all  its  outlines  and  its  colours  are  so 
faintly  touched,  that  the  beauty  of  the  spectacle  fades  away 
with  the  Ian  Iscape  ;  which  when  covered  by  the  clouds  of  the 
night  and  veiled  in  darkness,  can  never  be  revived  by  the  pen- 
cil, or  the  pen,  or  by  any  recourse  to  the  traces  it  has  left 
upon  the  mind." 

"July  25,  1793. — My  spirits  very  low  all  this  day;  a 
species  of  malady  I  have  not  felt  a  long  while.  In  the  even- 
ing Lord  Berwick  went  to  Naples.  I  chose  to  remain  at 
home,  and  enjoy  the  solitude  and  serenity  of  the  place.  I  had 
the  ass  saddled,  and  rode  through  beautiful  vineyards,  and 
groves  of  figs,  towards  the  fosse  grande  upon  the  mountain. 
At  my  return  I  drew  some  sketches  of  the  pomegranate. 
The  view  from  my  window  by  moonlight  is  beautiful  beyond 
description.  Not  a  cloud,  but  what  proceeded  from  the 
•iDoke  of  Vesuvius,  which  threw  a  line  across  the  mountain, 
as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  forming  a  grand  arch  over  the 
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moon,  while  the  lava  heightened  the  scene  by  its  fiery  lustre. 
Certainly  there  never  was  an  object  which  added  so  muol 
to  the  beauty  of  a  landscape  as  Vesuvius.  The  infinite  va- 
riety  in  its  tints — the  different  forms  it  assumes  in  different 
points  of  view — ^the  endless  changes  that  take  place  from  the 
crater,  all  help  to  make  one  of  the  grandest  spectacles  in  the 
world,  still  more  interesting.  As  I  rode  up  it  this  evening, 
the  whole  cone  of  Vesuvius  was  tinged  with  the  most  livel) 
purple,  while  Somma  presented  the  brightest  green,  inter 
mingled  here  and  there  with  shades  of  a  darker  hue.  Such  i 
Tyrian  splendour  covered  the  cone,  that  I  am  sure  no  persoi 
would  believe  it  to  be  natural,  could  it  be  faithfully  representee 
upon  canvass." 


Dr.  Clarke  terete  as  foUoics  to  his  mother  and  sister^  from  St 
JoriOf  near  Naples,  his  letter  bearing  date  July  25. 

"  My  dear  mother  and  sister, — Your  letter  to  Lord  Ber- 
wick has'  put  us  both  into  a  sad  consternation  for  either  al 
our  letters  to  England  for  some  time  have  been  interceptec 
here,  or  lost  in  their  passage.  I  have  written  letter  after  let 
ter  to  you,  and  could  get  no  answer.  The  same  has  been  the 
case  with  Mr.  Tufton ;  and  also  I  enclosed  to  Mr.  D.  all  mj 
Latin  letters  to  the  fellows  of  Jesus  College,  the  fate  of  whici 
I  have  never  been  able  to  learn.  The  last  I  sent  to  you  wai 
written  upon  my  birthday,  June  5, 1  thiuk  it  was  a  very  lon( 
one,  upon  a  folio  sheet.  Not  having  heard  from  you  so  lon{ 
I  began  to  be  seriously  alarmed.  At  last  your  letter  arrivec 
to  Lord  B.,  with  a  black  seal  ;  I  knew  the  seal,  and  snatchec 
it  out  of  his  hand  in  an  agony  ;  for  what  could  I  suppose,  bui 
that  my  sister  was  dead,  and  .that  he  was  to  break  it  to  me  ! 
Let  me  beg  of  you  never  to  serve  me  so  again.  You  have  nc 
idea  how  it  frightened  him  as  well  as  me.  As  for  my  letters,  i 
you  have  not  now  received  them,  the  court  here  has  destroyec 
them,  for  we  well  know  that  all  letters  are  opened  before  dbe] 
leave  the  kingdom ;  and  if,  by  chance,  I  hit  upon  any  politi- 
cal subject,  I  suppose  they  made  it  a  pretext  for  suppressing 
my  letters.  I  shall  venture  this  once  more,  and  if  I  have  no 
an  answer  in  six  weeks,  which  is  the  regular  time,  if  yd 
write  by  return  of  post,  I  will  get  Sir  W.  Hamilton  to  stal< 
the  whole  affair  to  the  king,  who  is  very  good  to  the  EngUsb 
and  I  know  will  pay  attention  to  it.  I  wrote  to  you  iron 
Rome  during  the  holy  week,  but  I  have  never  received  an] 
answer.    We  have  now  taken  a  villa  in  the  country,  amonj 
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llie  vineyards  and  the  orange  groves  at  the  foot  of  Vesuvius. 
This  is  a  great  pleasure  to  me.  As  I  lie  in  my  bed  I  bear  the 
mountain  groan  and  belch;  and  last  Wednesday  morning 
we  had  an  earthquake  which  lasted  five  minutes,  but  I  was  so 
fast  asleep  I  never  perceived  it.  They  told  us  so  much  of 
the  great  heats  we  should  endure,  that  I  expected  to  be 
melted.  'Tis  all  a  farce  !  thin  clothing  and  sea  bathing  keep 
roe  cool ;  and  as  yet  I  have  never  known  the  thermometer 
higher  than  86,  and  on  that  very  day  I  danced  the  fandango 

with  Lady   P .     I  have  hardly  strength  to  tell  you  of  it. 

We  are  in  daily  expectation  of  the  French  fleet." 


Although  the  account  of  the  miracle  of  St.  Januarius  has 
been  given  by  every  traveller  in  Italy,  yet  the  following  de- 
scription by  Dr.  Clarke  in  his  journal,  of  the  scene  witnessed 
by  himself,  will  not  be  deemed  uninteresting. 

**  August  llth,  1793. — And  now  I  am  on  the  subject  of 
processions,  I  shall  di  scribe  tlic  famous  miracle  of  the  lique- 
faction of  St.  Januarius's  blood  which  1  was  an  eye-witness 
of,  and  saw  to  the  greatest  possible  advantage. 

"Previous  to  the  anniversary  of  this  celebrated  miracle,  I 
was  invited  by  the  Duke  di  Sangro  to  a  ball  given  upon  that 
occasion  at  his  own  house.  The  sedia  in  which  the  miracle 
was  performed  was  exactly  opposite  his  balconies.  I  arrived 
there  about  half  past  five.  The  princess  of  Sweden,  with  all 
her  suite,  the  Neapolitan  nobility,  and  all  the  English,  were 
already  there.  I  found  the  streets  thronged  with  carriages, 
and  such  an  innumerable  concourse  of  people,  that  I  was 
obliged  to  descend  from  mine  some  time  before  I  got  to  the 
house.  The  balconies  were  ahready  filled,  and  as  I  had  a 
great  curiosity  to  be  a  nearer  spectator  I  descended  among 
the  throng,  meaning  to  enter  the  sedia.  Several  that  I  met 
assured  me  of  the  danger  attending  it,  as  they  are  very  apt  to 
suppose  that  the  presence  of  heretics  impedes  the  mu*acle, 
and  there  have  been  instances  where  strangers  have  been 
much  insulted,  and  very  roughly  handled,  when  the  miracle 
did  not  take  place  immediately.  Curiosity,  however,  sur- 
mounted every  consideration  with  me,  and  by  dint  of  hard 
pushing,  I  made  way  to  the  entrance  of  the  sedia.  The  sen- 
tinels repelled  me  rather  rudely,  and  ordered  me  to  withdraw. 
I  (old  them  I  was  an  English  gentleman,  a  great  believer  in 
miracles,  and  begged  for  the  sake  of  St.  Januarius,  they  would 
not  deprive  me  of  the  satisfaction  of  beholding  one  so  remark- 
able.    A  small  bribe  urged  more  in  my  behalf  than  all  my 
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faith ;  and  I  was  directed  to  mingle  with  a  proces&ion  of  Car<i 
thusian  friars,  and  pass  in.  I  did  so,  and  succeeded,  notwith- 
standing the  ridiculous  contrast  that  was  offered  by  permitting 
an  officer  in  the  English  uniform  to  walk  in  by  the  side  of  a 
barefooted  monk  with  his  cowl  and  rosary. 

<*  The  sedia  was  illuminated  both  within  and  without,  by  an 
abundant  display  of  lamps  and  tapers.  The  inside  was  hong 
with  the  richest  tapestry,  profusely  ornamented  with  lace. 
The  grand  altar  glittered  with  ten  thousand  lights,  covered 
with  imagery,  and  laden  with  riches  of  every  denomination. 
Jewels,  gold,  and  silver,  were  lavished,  without  taste,  but  bn 
the  greatest  profusion.  Under  the  cross,  on  the  right  handj 
was  placed  the  bronze  bust  which  is  supposed  to  contain  the 
head  of  the  Saint.  Opposite  to  this  altar  were  two  extensive 
orchestras,  filled  with  upwards  of  two  hundred  perfonnen^ 
both  vocal  and  instrumental,  in  the  space  between,  a  file  ol 
soldiers  formed  a  passage  for  tlie  grand  procession  to  pasc 
through,  and  the  rest  was  filled  by  a  miscellaneous  assemblage 
of  old  women,  girls,  priests,  abbes,  &c.  A  shout  from  the 
populace  without  announced  the  approach  of  the  sacred 
])hials.  The  music  began.  First  came  a  procession  from 
all  the  convents  in  Naples,  dressed  in  the  different  habits  oj 
their  order,  and  bearing  standards  before  the  image  of  then 
patron  saint.  Each  of  these,  as  they  passed,  rested  theii 
saint  for  a  few  seconds,  before  the  head  of  St.  Januarius. 
This  continued  for  some  time,  and  after  these  appeared  the 
images  of  saints ;  of  massive  silver,  richly  burnished,  and  at 
large  as  life  ;  each  borne  on  the  shoulders  of  four  men,  and 
each  in  his  turn  paying  its  devoirs  to  the  head  of  the  Saint 
Last  of  all,  with  a  slow  and  solemn  pace,  covered  with  a  ca« 
nopy,  appeared  the  phials  containing  his  blood.  These  were 
incased  in  a  circular  hoop,  with  two  faces  of  glass,  whicb 
being  transparent,  showed  the  phials  to  the  greatest  perfec- 
tion. I  perceived  they  were  about  half  full  of  a  dark  purple 
liquor.  A  dead  silence  ensued  as  they  approached  the  sacrec 
head  ;  the  music  ceased  ;  the  audience  fell  on  their  knees  in 
an  awful  and  anxious  expectation.  It  arrived,  and  restec 
opposite  the  head;  but  remained  congealed.  The  Bisho| 
then  took  down  a  small  case  containing  the  phials,  and  turn- 
ing  them  round  several  times  to  show  that  the  blood  still  re- 
mained  in  a  congealed  state,  placed  them  on  the  altar,  beneatt 
the  cross.  Five  minutes  ensued,  the  people  still  quietlj 
waiting  for  the  event.  The  l)ishop  then  pronounced  the 
words <Ora  pro  nobis!'  and  all  the  people  repeated  thenr 
after  him.     For  live  minutes  afterwards  thev  continued  to  re- 
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peat  the  words  *  Ora  pro  nobis !'  A  quarter  of  an  hour  passed, 
and  I  observed  all  the  musicians  looked  alarmed,  and  betook 
themselves  to  prayers.  Loud  murmurs  began ;  the  clamours 
ef  the  old  women  and  the  populace  without  grew  very  tumultu- 
ous. They  beseeched  Grod  Almighty,  our  Saviour,  and  the  Vir- 
gin, to  intercede  with  St.  Januarius  u^  their  behalf.  I  began  to 
feel  very  uneasy,  and  did  not  dare  to  look  up,  lest  some  fana- 
tic, in  a  fit  of  zecil,  should  think  proper  to  rid  them  of  a  heretic. 
An  Abbe  stood  near  me,  with  his  watch  in  his  hand,  inter- 
rupted every  minute  with  my  inquiries  as  to  the  time  that  had 
elapsed  ;  twenty  minutes,  twenty-five  minutes,  thirty  minutes 
paased,  and  the  miracle  was  not  made.  If  anxiety  would 
have  passed  for  a  mark  of  fieuth,  no  bigot  at  that  time  evinced 
more  sincerity  than  I  did.  The  cries  of  the  old  women  re- 
doubled. The  girls  screamed.  The  men  squalled.  I  trem- 
bled. 'St  Januarius  make  the  miracle  P  was  heard  from  all 
quarters.  At  last,  the  consternation  became  general.  The 
abuse  they  poured  forth  against  their  Saint  was  of  the  low- 
est kind.  Among  other  things,  I  heard  loud  exclamations 
of — *  Ob,  you  yellow-faced  dog ! — you  dirty  scoundrel ! — 
you  ungrateful  rascal ! — Is  this  the  way  you  repay  us  for  all 
our  services  ?  we  that  are  your  faithful  votaries.  Are  you  not 
ashamed  of  yourself,  you  yellow-faced  hangman  ?'  The  old 
women  screamed  most  bitterly,  and,  at  last,  giving  a  horrible 
shriek,  they  descended  from  some  benches,  and  rushed 
through  the  soldiers,  making  their  way  in  spite  of  every  obsta- 
cle towards  the  Bishop,  when  to  my  inexpressible  satisfaction, 
the  miracle  was  proclaimed  ;  the  music  again  struck  up,  and 
all  the  people  shouted  for  joy.  Notliing  now  was  heard  but 
— Fira  /  Viva !  San  Genarrio — live  for  ever  blessed  best  of 
Sabits,  the  patron  and  protector  of  us  all!  The  Bishop,  ele- 
vated above  the  crowd,  now  held  up  the  phials  to  the  people, 
turning  them  round  and  round,  to  show  the  motion  of  the 
blood.  I  drew  near,  and  as  he  held  them  to  every  body,  I 
had  a  perfect  view  of  the  liquefaction.  The  matter  within 
the  phials,  as  it  began  to  dissolve,  at  first  appeared  ropy  like 
pitch  or  treacle,  but  soon  after  assumed  an  appearance  per- 
fectly liquid.  The  people  were  permitted  to  approach  and 
kiss  them;  and  those  who  were  afflicted  by  diseases  had  the 
parts  affected  touched  by  them,  which  they  suppose  to  be  a 
certain  cure.  In  the  evening  the  streets  were  illuminated. 
The  night  passed  in  feasting  and  rejoicing.  I  returned  to 
the  Duke  di  Sangro's,  where  every  body  seemed  to  have 
caught  the  general  glee.     The  Princess  of  Sweden  on  tliat 
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uigkt  honoured  mc  with  her,  hand  and  we  danced  the  whole 
evening. 

«  The  superstition  of  the  Neapolitans,  with  regard  to  St. 
JonuariuSy  is  astonishing  in  an  age  so  enlightened  as  the  pre- 
sent. They  suppose  &at  the  Deity  has  nothing  at  all  to  do 
with  regard  to  Naples ;  th&t  it  is  the  peculiar  province  of  that 
Saint  to  patronize,  superintend,  and  protect  the  Neapolitans, 
and  that  God  has  promised  not  to  interfere  with  his  govem— 
ment.  During  the  great  eruption  of  1767,  the  enraged  popu- 
lace tore  down  the  house  of  the  cardinal  Archbishop  becadae 
he  refused  to  opmise  the  relics  of  St.  Januarius  to  the  fury  oi 
the  mountain.  They  were  afterwards  carried  in  procesaion 
towards  the  Ponte  Maddelona,  and  they  tell  you  that  at  the 
moment  they  arrived  there  the  eruption  ceased.  

"  In  commemoration  of  this  instance  of  the  indulgence  ol 
St.  Januarius,  they  erected  a  marble  statue  of  him  upon  the 
bridge,  in  which  he  is  repi-esented,  with  one  hand  opposed  to 
Vesuvius,  and  the  other  holding  the  phials  of  his  blood." 

^*  August  23,  1 793. — There  was  to-day,  a  most  singular 
appearance  in  the  mountain  :  on  opening  the  shutters  to  view 
it,  I  percrived  the  crater  to  be  in  great  agitation  ;  puff  after 
puflT,  impelling  each  other  with  the  greatest  violence.  I  could 
perceive  thfiusasids  of  stones  and  scoriae  thrown  into  the  air, 
and  falling  in  all  directions.  The  clouds  from  the  crater  were 
as  white  a<  tlui  purest  snow  ;  on  a  sudden,  as  I  was  looking 
at  these,  a  column  of  smoke  rushed  impetuously  out  of  ano- 
ther mouth  behind  the  crater,  as  black  as  the  deepest  ink, 
and  rising  in  crurling  volumes  to  a  vast  magnitude,  formed  a 
pillar  perfectly  unconnected  with  the  smoke  (rom  the  crater, 
and  presented  a  striking  contrast  by  opposing  its  jet  black  to 
the  snowy  whiteness  of  the  other.  These  appearances  con- 
tinued at  intervals  the  whole  day.  It  had  been  taken  notice 
of  at  Naples,  as  some  friends  who  called  this  evening,  inform- 
ed me.  Sometimes  the  two  columns  of  different  colours 
rose  together,  as  if  emulating  each  other,  and  striving  who 
should  rise  the  highest,  and  display  the  greatest  magnitude, 
but  never  mixing  or  interfering  with  each  other.  The  mouth 
of  the  blar.K  «inoke  I  know  very  well,  as  I  once  descended 
into  it  for  some  s*.jltjhur  and  vitriolic  acid  during  a  visit  to  the 
crater.  It  lies  beliind  the  great  crater,  and  a  little  below  it. 
The  lava  during  these  phenomena  appeared  rather  diminished. 

"These  appearances  continued  during  the  whole  day,  and 
at  night  such  a  scene  presented  itself  as  it  is  impossible  to 

give  the  least  idea  of.     II came  to  sit  with  me,  and 

hearing  him  exclaim  as  he  entered,  I  ran  to  the  window,  and 
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s%w  the  most  beautiful  gleam  of  light  break  over  the  side  of 
Viesufius,  under  the  long  arch  of  white  smoke ;  in  a  few  mi- 
Bates  rose  the  fidl  moon,  which  contrasting  its  silver  light 
^h  the  red  dre  of  the  crater  and  the  lava,  became  a  spectacle 
'which  is  not  to  be  described.  Some  friends  who  had  feft  me 
now  retumedy  and  we  placed  ourselves  round  the  balcony  to 
feast  our  eyes  with  a  picture  so  singular  and  so  beautiful. 
Many  people  thought  they  felt  an  earthquake  during  the 
whole  night.  I  am  almost  sure  I  did  about  ten  o'clock, 
which  continued  now  and  then  till  I  fell  asleep.  The  first 
symptoms  of  it  were  a  shaking  at  my  door,  which  deceiving 
me,  I  cried  out  Come  in !  as  I  thought  somebody  was  there. 
Afterward  it  shook  with  so  much  violence  that  it  seemed  to  af- 
fect the  whole  house  in  a  slight  degree.  However,  I  should 
never  have  called  these  things  to  my  mind,  if  others  had  not 
said  they  also  were  disturbed  by  the  same  noises,  and  that 
they  supposed  it  to  be  an  earthquake.  Upon  questioning  the 
two  laquais  de  louage,  they  both  remembered  to  have  been 
awakened  by  a  great  noise  at  the  window,  in  the  ante-room, 
as  they  were  waiting  for  Lord  Berwick  ;  so  much  that  they 
thought  a  thief  was  breaking  in  :  and  this  noise  corresponded 
with  the  time  of  the  greatest  shock  I  heard,  which  was  about 
eleven  o'clock.  A  friend  told  me  since,  he  was  kept  awake 
by  these  repeated  noises  the  whole  night." 

^*  August  30th,  1793. — Returning  home  we  had  a  sight 
that  put  all  such  nonsense  out  of  my  head.  (lie  had  been 
describing  some  artificial  fire-works  which  he  had  just  seen.) 
The  lava  which  was  last  night  so  great,  this  evening  suddenly 
stopped;  hardly  a  trace  of  it  was  visible.  But  the  crater 
displayed  such  girandoles  of  fire,  such  beautiful  columns  ot 
bright  flame,  as  I  think  I  never  saw  before.  Millions  of  red- 
hot  stones  were  shot  into  the  air,  full  half  the  height  of  the  . 
cone  itself,  and  then  bending,  fell  all  round  in  a  fine  arch. 
As  soon  as  I  got  home,  I  fixed  the  telescope.  Sometimes 
in  the  middle  of  the  clear  fiame,  another  and  another  still 
more  bright  and  glorious  displayed  itself,  breaking  on  the 
eye  like  the  full  sun ;  so  that  the  interior  was  always  the 
most  luminous.  It  is  only  now  that  I  lament  being  confined 
ifom  passing  the  night  on  the  mountain.  The  interior  and 
bright  attendants  upon  the  principal  column,  seemed  to  be 
lava  in  perfect  fusion,  which  boiled  and  bubbled  up  above  the 
crater's  edge :  and,  sometimes  falling  over  it,  I  could  per- 
ceive splash  upon  the  cone,  and  take  its  course  gently  down 
the  side  of  the  mountain.  Sometimes,  and  more  usually,  it 
fell  again  into  the  crater.     I  write  this  with  the  burning 
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mountain  now  before  my  eyes.  AH  the  top  of  the  cone  it 
coyered  with  redhot  stones  and  laya.  The  flame  at  the 
crater  continues  without  intervals  of  darkness  as  usual.  It  is 
always  in  flame,  or  ruther  the  clouds  of  smoke  tinged  with 
the  reflection  of  the  boiling  matter  within,  are  like  burnished 
gold,  and  as  bright  as  fire. 

"  The  atmosphere  being  clear,  and  free  from  other  clouds 
but  those  of  the  crater,  rendered  this  astonishing  spectacle 

SHI  more  sublime.  Oh!  that  I  could  give  to  thb  paper 
e  power  of  recalling  to  my  recollection  the  vivid  splendour 
of  such  a  scene  as  i  have  now  before  my  eyes.  But  the 
impression  remains  not.  The  extreme  brilliancy  of  it  ope- 
rates upon  one  sense  only.  The  impression  is  conveyed  to* 
the  mind,  but  the  effect  is  weakened  every  time  it  is  recalled 
by  the  memory  ;  and  thus  it  is,  that  v^e  think  every  succeed-^ 
ing  eruption  still  more  beautiful  than  the  one  which  pre* 
ceded  it.** 

"Sept.  5,  1793.-  Vesuvius  continues  to  throw  most  su* 
perbly ;    the  lava  flous  again;  at  sunset   he  showed  that 
Tyrian  hue,  which  he  assumes  sometimes,  and  whirh  has  a 
glow  beyond  description.     I  find  I  b.  irin  to  sp*  ak  Italian,  so 
as  to  make  myself  easily  understooci,  ii  id  to  compiebend  the 
bawling  in  the  streets.     I  hnd  imdresst  d  myself,  and  was  pre- 
pared to  get  into  bed,  when  a  violent  shock  from  the  moun- 
tain agitated  the  door  of  my  room,  so  avS  to  startle  me  not  a 
little.     I  went  into  my  sitting-room,  and  upon  opening  the 
window  towards  the  mountain,  I  perceiv<'d  all  the  top  of  the 
cone  covered  with   redhot  matter.     At  the  same  time  such  a 
roaring  was  heard,  as  made  me  f xp^rt  something  more  than 
common.     In  an  instant,  a  column  of  lucid  fire  shot  up  into 
tlie  air,  and  afler  ascending  ahove  half  the  height  of  the  cone 
itself,  fell  in  a  glorious  parabolic  girandole,  and  covered  near 
half  the  cone  with  fire.     This  was  followed,  after  an  interval 
of  about  thirty  seconds,  by  a  shock  which  agitated  the  doors 
and  windows,  and  indeed  the  whole  house,  in  a  most  violent 
manner ;  immediately  after  this  shock,  the  sound  of  the  ex- 
])losion  reached  us   louder  than  the  greatest  cannon,  or  the 
most  terrible  thunder,  attended  with   a  noise  like  the  tram- 
pling of  horses*  feet,  which  of  course  was  nothing  more  than 
the  noise  occasioned  by  the*  falling  of  so  many  enormous 
stones  among  the  hard  lava.     The  shock  of  this  explosion 
was  so  violent,  that  it  disturbed  many  things  I  had  left  on  my 
table,  such  as  brushes  for  painting,  cups  for  mixing  colours, 
&c.     I  dressed  myself  again,  and  remained  in  the  balcony 
above  an  hour,  during  which  time  I  had  the  pleasure  of  be- 
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liolding  Vesu  fills  in  his  terrific  grandeur,  and  more  awfully 
Riblime  than  I  bad  ever  seen  him  before.  While  I  was  thus 
amused,  Mr.  R.  passed  under  the  window-— What  do  you 
think  of  this  scene  ?  said  I.  'Why,  I  tbink  you  will  not  go 
to  bed  to-night,  if  it  continues.' — Have  you  ever  seen  it 
finer  ?  *  I  never  have ;  and  the  consul.  Sir  James  Douglas, 
has  just  been  observing  to  me  that  he  never  saw  the  moun- 
tain so  agitated  since  the  great  eruption  of  1 779.' '' 

'*  September  16th,  1793 — Went  to  Naples.  Called  on 
C.  the  antiquary ;  gave  my  black  fluted  vase  to  be  restored. 
In  washing  a  small  glass  vessel,  which  had  been  found  with 
the  vases  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Taranto,  as  soon  as  the 
water  was  poured  in,  a  ntrong  offensive  va|K>ur  exhaled, 
which  was  plainly  felt  by  all  of  us.  C.  told  me  it  is  an 
odour  peculiar  to  roost  of  these  ancient  vessels,  I  did 
not  get  rid  of  the  effects  of  it  for  some  time. 

*^  The  manner  in  which  the  amazing  force  of  putrefaction 
is  exemplified  upon  the  Greek  vase  is  wonderful.  It  is  found 
to  surpass  ten  times  the  strength  of  the  purest  vitriolic  acids. 
Aquafortis  is  as  water,  when  compared  to  the  acid  that  is 
generated  by  putrefaction.  For  we  observe  those  parts  of 
the  vases  that  have  lain  in  contact  with  it,  that  is,  that 
touched  the  bodies  in  the  respective  sepulchres,  have  been 
most  amazingly  corroded  ;  whereas  the  other  parts  are  en- 
tire. Now,  when  we  know  that  the  varnish  upon  these 
vases  b  found  .to  resist  every  acid  we  can  apply  to  them ;  and 
that,  being  washed  with  the  aquui'ortis,  they  only  appear 
more  perfect  and  beautiful  from  the  operation,  we  cannot 
but  admire  the  astonishing  power  of  that  acid,  which  was 
formed  by  the  putrefaction  of  the  body,  and  which  was  capa- 
ble of  corroding  the  hardest  varnish  of  the  most  beautiful 
vases,  during  the  short  time  that  could  intervene  between 
the  interment  of  the  body  and  its  subsequent  state  of  dust,  in 
such  a  manner,  as  in  some  instances  which  I  have  seen,  to 
eat  through  not  only  the  exterior  coating  of  the  vase,  but 
through  the  clay  itself. 

^  The  difficulty  of  being  imposed  upon  in  the  article  of 
vases,  must  necessarily  occasion  no  small  degree  of  satisfac- 
tion to  the  buyers  of  them.  The  almost  impossibility  of 
copyiiq^,  with  any  degree  of  accuracy,  those  beautiful  designs; 
the  clumsy  proportions  and  heavy  materials  of  modem  work*- 
manahip;  the  want  of  brilliancy  in  the  varnish ;  and,  above 
iD,  the  certain  impossibility  of  adding  that  hoary  and  venera- 
ble tartar,  which  is  acquired  only  in  a  long  series  of  revolving 
igesy  which  no  art  can  imitate,  nor  any  ingenuity  compose } 
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these  circumstances  alone  allow  every  facility  to  the  amatear^ 
in  determining  the  validity  of  his  purchase.  But,  setting  all 
these  aside,  and  supposing  that  people  less  skilled  in  discerning 
the  real  traces  of  time  and  the  hand  of  ancient  artists,  wish  to 
be  possessed  of  these  valuable  relics  without  having  a  know- 
ledge of  the  fine  arts — ^without  being  able  to  discern  beauty 
from  deformity  in  the  design — the  want  of  proportion  in  the 
workmanship,  brilliancy  in  the  varnish,  or  the  real  nature  ol 
the  tartar,  which  accrues  to  the  surface ;  one  simple  inevitable 
test,  easy  in  the  exf  cution  and  indisputable  in  effect,  will  a1 
all  times  determine  the  truth,  and  distinguish  the  original 
from  the  imitation.  Let  a  sponge  be  dipped  in  the  vitriolic 
acid,  and  with  this  let  the  whole  surface  of  the  vase  be  washed. 
If  it  be  really  the  genuine  work  of  antiquity,  it  will  resist  the 
attack  of  the  acid,  and  shine  more  brilliant  and  more  beaoti- 
ful  from  the  operation.  But  if  it  is  a  modem  production,  nofl 
all  the  ingenuity  of  the  fabricator,  nor  the  powers  of  his  fire, 
can  defend  it  from  detection.  The  sponge  will  wipe  off  both 
the  design  and  the  varnish,  and,  disrobing  it  of  its  borrowed 
plumage,  betray  at  once  the  hand  and  the  workmanship  of  c 
modem  mason.  So  simple  and  so  easv  is  the  operation, 
that  the  power  of  detecting  truth  from  falsehood  is,  by  this 
means,  alike  open  to  all,  and  with  such  instructions,  it  would 
appear  to  me  a  matter  of  surprise  if  the  discernment  of  a 
child  should  fail. 

**  But  at  the  same  time  it  should  be  mentioned  that,  when  a 
person  is  possessed  of  a  vase,  apparently  valuable,  care 
should  be  taken  in  the  operation.  The  possessor  should 
first  see  if  any  white  ornaments  are  to  be  found  about  it,  as 
the  strength  of  the  vitriolic  acid  will  sometimes  materially 
injure  these.  In  this  case  he  will  wash  those  parts  ivhich 
are  the  least  liable  to  be  injured,  as  the  trial  of  one  portion  is 
equally  a  test  for  the  whole ;  supposing  the  vase  to  be  sound, 
and  to  wear  no  mark  of  having  been  restored.  Not  that  a 
vase  is  always  to  he  considered  as  without  value,  or  a  ge- 
nuine vase  at  all  less  valuable,  for  having  been  restored. 
Many  of  the  finest  were  found  broken  into  several  pieces  ; 
perhaps  by  earthquakes,  or  perhaps  originally  so  placed 
there.  In  the  king's  collection  is  one  that  has  been  com- 
pletely restored,  which  was  found  in  above  one  hundred 
pieces.  And  here  again  some  caution  is  necessafy.  A 
skilful  artist  will  so  restore  the  scattered  fragments  of  a 
broken  vase,  that  they  shall  appear  as  perfect  and  as  bean- 
tiful  as  if  they  had  never  been  disjointed.  However,  this  is 
a  deception  easily  discovered.    If  the  marks  of  restoration 
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^xt  not  visible/  by  striking  the  vase  with  yoar  finger,  it  will,  if 
it  is  perfect,  vibrate  like  a  bell,  or  a  vessel  oi  glass.  If  it  has 
been  restored,  it  will  sound  like  a  cracked  vessel,  and  thus  the 
cheat  is  discovered.  But  the  former  test  is  here  as  valid  and 
inevitable  as  before.  The  same  sponge  will  remove  all  the 
operation  of  the  restorer,  and  expose  those  parts  which  are 
really  the  antique.  As  in  the  curious  instanre  which  occurred 
to  Sir  W.  Hamilton,  who,  entertaining  doubts  with  regard  to 
the  validity  of  certain  drapery  on  a  Silenus,  which  was  repre- 
sented in  a  Bacchanalian  subject  upon  a  vase  he  bad  purchased 
at  Naples,  exposed  it  to  the  test  of  the  sponge,  and  the  whole 
of  the  drapery  disappeared.     His  words  are  these  : — 

*'  *  A  vase  in  my  first  collection,  in  the  British  Museum,  re- 
presenting a  Bacchanalian  subject,  was  published  by  Passeri 
before  it  came  into  my  possession,  and  whilst  it  made  a  part  of 
the  celebrated  Mastrillo  collection  at  Naples  ;  the  learned  anti- 
quarian has  displayed  in  his  dissertation  on  that  vase,  much  of 
his  erudition  to  explain  the  reason  why  a  Silenus  was  repre- 
sented there  completely  clothed,  and  not  naked  as  in  most 
monuments  of  antiquity.  When  that  vase  came  into  my  pos- 
session, having  purchased  the  whole  collection,  I  soon  per- 
ceived that  the  drapery  on  the  Silenus  had  been  added  with  a 
pen  and  ink,  as  was  the  case  with  the  figures  of  many  other 
vases  in  the  same  collection ;  the  late  possessor  being  very 
devout,  and  having  caused  all  the  nudities  to  be  covered, 
(lowever,  as  soon  as  the  vase  was  mine,  a  sponge  washed  off 
at  once  both  the  modern  drapery,  and  PlBLSseri's  learned  dis- 
sertation.'* 

**  A  circumstance  that  happened  to  me  not  long  ago,  may 
serve  to  illustrate  the  facility  of  discovering  the  validity  of 
vases. 

« I  went  from  Naples,  with  a  party  of  English  friends,  to 
visit  the  antiquities  of  Cuma.  In  our  way  we  passed  through 
Puzzoli,  and  were  detained  there  a  short  time  to  procure  the 
noted  old  Cicerone,  Tobias.  He  soon  made  his  appearance, 
with  his  red  nightcap  and  bare  feet,  and  brought  with  him  a 
host  of  Lazzaroni,  bearing  baskets  of  broken  lamps^  bronzes, 
coins,  and  fragments  of  marble  that  had  been  found  in  the 
neighbourhood.  Among  them  I  discovered  a  fellow  with  a 
vase  in  his  hand,  of  a  form  I  had  never  seen  before,  but  so 
covered  with  something  they  had  stuck  on  in  imitation  of  the 
ancient  tartar,  that  I  could  not  discern  the  nature  of  the  de- 
sign upon  it.     They  had  also  had  the  address  to  break  off  the 


*  Vide  Sir  W.  Hamilton'f  eollection  of  BngraTiBgs  from  aoeieDt  ftaei,  &c.  page  10. 
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haiidki,  tnd  slick  them  on  again  with  wax,  that  I  might  §np^ 
poae  it  had  been  found  so  dismantled,  and  that  they  had  nnce 
repaired  it.  The  vase  vvas  of  such  magnitude,  and  so  light  in 
proportion  to  its  size,  and  the  value  th^^y  t>et  upon  it  so  insig- 
nificant, that  I  was  hesitating  whethrr  or  not  it  was  possible 
for  them  to  make  such  a  vase  at  the  price  they  asked.  My 
reverie  wa^,  however,  not  of  any  long  continuance,  for  it  was 
suddenly  interrupted  by  a  person,  who  addressed  me  in  English^ 
but  betrayed  at  the  same  time  th«'  accent  of  a  nation  not  a  little 
remarkable  tor  the  swarm  oi  impostors)  thai  emigrate  {roni  it 
Oh  ho  !  said  l»  Paddy,  what  are  >ou  there?  and  at  once  saw* 
through  the  whole  ot  the  impoMtion.  He  was  dressed  in  the 
habit  ot  the  Lazzaroni,  and  us  much  sun-burnt  as  the  tawniest 
among  them.  *  Yes,  your  honour,  1  be  here  ;  would  yoiur  ho- 
nour choose  to  bid  for  that  \  ase  ?  its  raly  antic  ;  I  saw  it  dug- 
up  myself  near  Monte  Nuovo;  'tua:^  found,  your  honour,  full 
of  ashes  and  bones ;  upon  my  shoul,  your  honour,  there  is 
some  now  in  the  vase.' 

**  I  own  1  indulged  amazingly  in  this  scene,  and  could  not 
help  humouring  the  deceit,  till  Taddy  thought  he  had  con- 
vjn(*ed  me,  that  vases  were  found  in  a  sail  recently  formed  by  «o/- 
canoesy  and  that  they  contained  the  ashes  of  the  dead  ;  however, 
to  his  unspeakable  mortification,  I  at  length  produced  my 
sponge  and  my  aquafortis,  begging  permission  to  wipe  off  a 
little  of  the  external  dust :  w  hen  rw  ay  went  the  tartar,  and 
away  went  the  figures,  and  away  went  the  varnish,  to  the  no 
small  diversion  of  our  party;  leaving  only  a  poor,  paltry,  rem- 
nant of  pale  clay,  which  1  rfturnt  d  to  Paddy,  lor  him  to  com- 
mence upon  with  a  new  display  oi  his  taste  and  chicanery.*^ 


On  the  SOth  of  September,  Lord  Berwick  communicated  to 
Mr,  Clarke  the  plan  he  had  formed  of  a  voyage  to  Egypt  and 
the  Holy  Land,  and  offered  to  submit  to  him,  if  he  approved 
of  it,  all  the  preparations  for  the  journey.  It  will  easily  be 
imagined,  with  what  delight  such  a  proposal  was  received  by 
him,  and  with  what  earnestness  and  anxiety  he  set  about  con* ' 
triving  and  collecting  all  the  meaub  and  instruments,  which 
might  contribute  either  to  secure  the  accomplishment  of  their 
object,  or  to  render  it  instructive  and  agreeable.  For  several 
weeks  after  the  communication  was  made  to  him,  his  ivhole 
time  and  thoughts  seem  to  have  been  occupied  in  this  project, 
almost  to  the  exclusion  of  those  speculations  which  had  en- 
gaged him  so  much  before ;  and  to  which  even  Vesuvius  itself 
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scarcely  formed  an  exception.  About  the  middle  of  October, 
tbere  id  an  interruption  in  bis  journal  of  sixteen  days,  caused, 
as  he  expressly  reconls,  by  the  labour  and  anxiety  in  which  he 
was  incessantly  invoked  :  and  when  his  pen  is  resumed,  it  is 
chiefly  occupied  with  the  details  of  the  steps  successirely 
adopted  for  the  furtherance  of  their  voyage,  occasionally  in* 
tersperaed  with  expressions  ot  firophetic  ff*ar  and  misgiving, 
lest  the  representations  of  some  of  their  acquaintance  at 
Naples  should  effect  a  cbant^e  in  Lord  Berwick's  intentions, 
and  pat  an  end  to  his  hopes.  But  at  that  ,time,  whatever  op- 
position might  have  been  contemplated  or  attempted,  there 
was  no  appearance  of  its  beint^  likely  to-firevail.  The  prepa- 
rations went  on  uninterruptedly,  and  the  -first  of  November 
was  fixed  for  the  commenrement  of  their  voyage.  In  the  mean 
time,  short  as  the  interval  ivas,  he  had  so  effectually  exerted 
himself,  with  the  aid  of  the  full  powers  conferred  upon  him 
by  Lord  Berwick,  that  before  the  day  arrived,  every  thing 
which  depended  upon  himself,  and  had  b^en  confided  to  his 
care,  was  complete.  He  had  colle(*ted  all  the  books  and  maps 
which  were  either  necessary  or  important  to  their  views ;  had 
agreed  with  a  competent  artist  t<>  accompany  them  ;  and  had 
actually  engaged  a  vessel  calle'i  the  Queen  of  Naples,  properly 
provisioned  and  equipped  to  coiivt^y  them  to  Egypt,  and  after- 
ward to  await  their  future  motions  b>  sea 

On  the  2dth  of  Oct.  he  writes — "cveiy  thing  goes  on  well 
for  the  tour  to  Eg>  pt ;"  and  expresses  a  hope  that  they  will  be 
under  sail  in  a  few  days. 

On  the  27th,  Lord  Berwick  was  presented  to  the  king  in 
the  gardens  ot  the  Favonta,  on  his  intended  voyage  ;  and  from 
that  day  to  the  middle  ot  November,  there  is  another  blank  in 
the  journal,  which  is  thus  ^'xplained  in  it  by  himself. 

"November,  1793.— Here  I  am.  in  the  midst  of  the  wildest 
mountains  of  the  Tirol,  with  snow  all  around  me,  sitting  iti  the 
common  room  of  a  post-house,  ar  midnight,  uaiting  for  my 
courier,  who  is  behind  with  a  carriage  broken  down.  When 
I  reflect  on  my  wayward  fate,  I  can  but  smile.  This  day  week, 
I  left  Naples  for  England,  and  have  not  once  been  in  bed  since 
two  days  before  that  time  ;  we  had  every  thing  ready  to  a  pWs 
poimt  to  go  to  Egypt ;  1  had  sent  almost  all  my  things  on  board, 
and  expected  to  be  under  sail  in  twenty-four  hours.  Lord 
Berwick  all  at  once  recollected,  that  some  living  to  which  he 
18  to  present  his  brother,  might  fall  vacant  in  his  absence,  and 
be  given  away  from  his  family.  He  determined,  therefore,  to 
send  an  express  to  England,  and  when  he  had  hired  his  courier, 
I  offered  to  go  too,  that  I  might  see  no  time  was  lost.  Loaded 
with  commissions  from  all  the  English  at  Naples,  I  set  out  on 
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Sunday  last.  I  reached  Rome  the  next  moruing ;  parted  with 
the  cabriolet,  and  bought  a  carriage  of  Pio ;  this  detained  me 
all  day  ;  travelled  all  night,  and  in  the  morning  of  Wednesday 
arrived  at  Sienna ;  baited  there  an  hour  or  two,  and  travelled 
all  day  and  all  night  again,  arriving  at  Florence  in  the  evening ; 
baited  about  two  hours ;  saw  Lord  P.  and  the  two  H.'a  at 
I'ATgle  Noir,  an  excellent  inn ;  arrived  at  Bologna  about  mid- 
day on  Thursday,  waited  four  hours  to  have  something  done  to 
the  carriage,  travelled  all  night,  and  arrived  at  Mantua  on  Fri- 
day morning ;  travelled  day  and  night,  and  reached  Trent  by 
day-light  on  Saturday ;  travelled  on,  and  in  the  day  the  spring 
broke,  which  detained  us  near  four  hours  at  Nieumarcb  :  set 
out  in  the  dark,  wind  and  rain  incessant — all  this  in  an  open 
carriage  ;  arrived  at  Brizen  by  day-break  on  Sunday  ;  drank  a 
little  tea ;  off  again,  and  just  before  we  reached  Mittcrwald, 
the  carriage  broke  down.  I  set  out,  to  lose  no  time,  in  order 
to  get  to  lns|>ruck,  and  buy  another  by  the  time  the  broken  one 
might  be  mended  and  brought  on.  My  courier,  Joseph,  told 
me  it  was  only  two  posts  to  Inspruck ;  I  rumbled  on  in  a  Ger- 
man wagon,  with  a  surly  swagger  to  this  place  ;  when,  finding, 
after  two  long  posts,  that  Inspruck  is  still  four  posts  off,  and 
the  night  has  set  in,  I  employ  the  time  I  have  to  ivait  for  Joseph, 
by  scribbling  in  my  journal  In  this  wild  and  remote  part  of 
the  Alps,  in  a  room  full  of  drunken,  noisy  postillions,  all  bawl- 
ing bad  German,  I  feel  myself  just  as  much  at  home,  and  as 
comfortable,  as  I  once  used  to  do  at  the  White  Horse,  in  Fetter 
Lane,  when  I  first  went  to  College,  where  every  thing  seemed 
more  strange  to  me  than  this  droll  scene  does  at  this  moment ; 
20  much  does  a  little  wandering  rub  off  that  surprise  one  is  ac- 
customed to  feel  at  new  sights.  My  companions  consist  of  a 
group  of  mountaineers,  more  eccentric  than  any  Flemish 
painter  ever  drew ;  they  have  been  very  busy  in  making  one 
of  the  girls  of  the  house  drunk,  and  arc  now  vastly  amused  to 
see  her  make  a  fool  of  herself,  and  to  bear  the  old  woman,  her 
mother,  scold.  They  have  all  on  those  caps  of  green  plush 
and  fur,  and  some  of  the  whitest  cotton,  which  one  sees  every 
where  in  these  parts  of  the  Tirol. 

**  It  may  be  well,  in  the  mean  time,  to  say  how  the  days 
passed,  previous  to  my  setting  out  on  this  expedition,  since 
October  27. 

'^  I  was  entirely  engrossed  by  preparations  for  our  eastern 
tour.  I  removed  my  bed  to  the  Albergo  Reale,  and  got  every 
thing  in  readiness.  The  English,  with  Sir  William  and  Lady 
Hamilton,  were  to  have  breakfasted  on  board  with  me,  the 
morning  on  which  i  heard  the  news  of  this  delay,  and  waa 
obliged  to  put  them  off. 
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"  On  Wednesday,  November  3,  I  went  in  Lady  T.'s  car- 
riage to  the  king's  cbasse.  We  breakfasted  irith  his  majesty, 
ivho  was  very  GiYil  to  us.  The  Prince  of  Kinski  was  there. 
Soon  after  ten  o'clock,  the  cbasse  began,  and  a  more  beastly, 
bloody,  brutal  work,  I  never  saw.  The  horsemen  were  divided 
into  rour  troops,  each  distinguished  by  a  uniform  of  gray  and 
gold,  and  the  different  troops  by  a  different  coloured  feather  in 
their  cap,  and  each  one  bearing  a  lance.  These,  commanded 
by  the  king,  took  their  station  oh  the  four  sides  of  a  spacious 
field  or  plain  of  meadow  land,  round  which  were  coppices  and 
woods,  containing  wild  boars,  roebucks,  foxes,  hares,  &c.  The 
peasants,  by  shouting  and  firing  guns,  soon  obliged  a  drove  of 
these,  consisting  of  a  hog  with  a  sow  and  three  lai^  pigs,  to 
leave  their  shelter  and  enter  the  plain.  Instantly,  dogs  half- 
famished  were  let  loose  upon  them,  and  when  the  horsemen 
perceived  the  animals  fastened  upon  some  of  them,  they  rode 
up  and  plunged  a  lance  into  their  hides ;  twisting  it  round  and 
tearing  the  bowels  of  these  wretched  animals.  They  then 
ordered  one  of  their  pedestrian  attendants  to  transfix  the  ani- 
mal to  the  ground  with  a  spear,  while  they  amused  themselves 
hy  plunging  stilettoes  into  his  body,  or  cutting  off  the  tail  of 
(he  hog  as  a  trophy.     A  more  insipid  or  unmanly  amusement 

I  never  saw.     Yet  the  Princess  of used  to  attend  these 

elegant  slaughter  works,  and  gloried  in  plunging  her  pointed 
lance  in  the  gore  of  a  poor  hog. 

**  There  were  about  sixteen  hogs  killed  in  all,  which  was 
reckoned  wretched  sport,  as  the  number  of  swine  usually  mas- 
sacred on  this  occasion  generally  amounts  to  fifty  or  one  hun- 
dred. The  only  amusing  part  arose  from  the  pursuit  of  the 
loebucks,  foxes,  &c.,  which  generally  afforded  something  like 
a  chace.  When  these  appear,  the  dogs  ai*e  let  loose  upon 
them,  but  nobody  rides  after  them ;  they  are  considered  as 
affording  so  much  inferior  sport  to  the  glprious  pursuit  of  a 
pig.  When  the  king  was  sufficiently  fatigued,  he  rode  up  to 
us  about  four  o'clock,  and  ordered  us  home  to  dinner  with  him 
and  his  courtiers.  Lord  P.  joked  with  him  a  little  on  his  fa- 
vourite amusement,  when  the  king,  laughu^g  y,  told  us :  '  I 
know,'  said  he,  'you  English  think  this  a  very  savage  kind  of 
sport,  but  to  tell  you  the  truth,  you  must  know  I  am  naturally 
poeo  sanguinario^  and  so  it  suits  my  disposition.'  We  had  a 
very  magnificent  dinner,  and  after  coftee,  Sir  W.  H.  desired 
me  to  be  ready  below  with  the  horse  Lord  B.  intended  to  pre- 
sent to  hb  majesty,  and  he  would  bring  him  to  see  it.  The 
king  came,  admired  the  mare  of  all  things,  joked  with  me 
about  my  whiskers,  asked  me  several  questions  about  my  voy- 
age, and  wondered  why  I  should  be  so  eager  to  undertake  a 

IS 
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journey  to  Egyi)t.  He  then  desired  I  would  mount  the  mare, 
and  I  rode  her  round  the  ring  where  the  races  are  held  annually, 
at  Carditelli,  before  his  majesty  and  his  whole  court.  They  all 
were  delighted  with  this  present  to  their  king,  and  we  partial  in 
the  highest  glee.     ..    ^,. . 

<^  Sir  WilUam  H.  made  me  acquainted  with  a  plan  of  bis  to- 
day, while  we  were  looking  at  the  hunt,  which  the  world  is  not 
yet  acquainted  with.  He  has  been  for  sixteen  years  past  en- 
gaged with  a  poor  priest  who  lives  at  Resina,  in  keeping  ajour- 
ual  of  the  daily  revolutions  observable  on  Vesuvius.  These 
are  to  be  represented  by  a  series  of  drawings,  which  already 
amount  to  several  volumes  folio.  He  says  he  intends  to  pub- 
lish them  soon,  and  place  the  originals  in  the  Royai  Academy.; 
that  if  any  one  hereafter,  more  young  and  more  persevering 
than  he  is,  chooses  to  carry  it  on  upon  a  larger  scale,  tbey 
always  may  refer  to  them.  Thus,  I  see  a  poor  priest  will  be 
the  author  of  this  great  work,  as  Talinski  was  of  his  book  on 
Greek  vases.  Sir  William  does  nothing  towards  the  work  ex- 
cept publishing  it,  and  putting  his  name  to  it  when  it  is  finished. 
How  easy  it  is  for  a  man  of  fortune  to  be  numbered  with  the 
literati !  However,  Sir  Uilliam  has  this  merit,  certainly,  and 
it  is  a  very  great  one,  that  although  he  was  not  the  matrix,  in 
which  the  egg  was  generated,  he  was  at  least  the  sun  that  fos- 
tered and  brought  the  embryo  to  light. 

«  Guutsberg,  near  Augsburg,  November  20. — Our  carriage, 
which  I  bought  of  Pio,  and  in  which  he  cheated  me  most  pro- 
digiously, broke  down  for  the  third  time,  about  half  a  post  from 
Augsburg ;  we  patched  it  up  to  hold  to  this  place.  What  time 
we  have  lost  with  this  cursed  carriage  !  at  least  a  day  in  all,  if 
not  eighteen  hours.  I  should  have  been  now  at  Manheim. 
The  cold  I  suffer  in  the  night  is  very  severe,  and  prevents  me 
from  enjoying  the  little  sleep  I  should  otherwise  have  in  the 
carriage.  Here  I  am  now  sitting  in  a  little  stinking  room  of 
the  common  post-house,  where  the  girl  of  the  room  thought  it 
a  great  theft  to  pilfer  a  sheet  of  letter  paper  out  of  my  port- 
folio. I  caught  her  in  the  fact ;  she  let  it  fall  in  her  fright,  I 
picked  it  up,  and  gave  her  a  quire  with  it ;  I  believe  she  thinks 
I  am  mad,  she  stared  so.  A  Jew  teases  me  to  give  him  eight 
ducats  for  a  gold  watch,  and  it  looks  very  well ;  it  is  amazing 
how  they  could  make  up  such  things  for  that  money.  He 
speaks  only  German.  There  are  Jews  of  all  countries,  all 
over  the  world. 

"  N.  B.  We  got  no  farther  than  Brcnor  on  Sunday  night. 
Monday  we  reached  Inspruck,  and  coming  out  of  the  town, 
I  met  Sir  Gilbert  Elliot,  going  to  Toulon,  stopping  to  change 
horses  with  his  second  carriage ;  a  gentleman  in  it,  I  believe 
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his  secretary,  told  me  he  came  home  to  Ent^tand  from  the 
West  Indies  in  the  Duke.  By  inquiry,  I  tiiid  my  brother 
George  was  among  the  number  on  board,  and  that  he  is  now 
iu  England. 

Tuesday. — Breakfasted  at  Fiiesen,  and  reached  Augsburg 
just  as  it  grew  dark;  the  Three  Kings,  quitr  a  palace  of  an 
inn,  but  very  dear.  A  Major  L'Isle  then*  itrempfed  to  fjet 
some  money  of  me,  but  did  not  succeed  ;  the  gudgeon  would 
not  takekU  bait.  His  directions  about  my  route  I  accepted  of 
and  thanked  him,  but  would  take  none  of  his  hints  about 
lending  him  money,  although  he  threw  out  some  very  broad 
ones;  such  as  letters  not  being  arrived — wanted  just  six 
louis  d'ors,  &c.  &c.  All  would  not  do  ;  but  I  promised  to 
deliver  a  letter  from  him.  The  Lord  knows  who  he  is  ;  if  a 
gentleman,  I  ask  his  pardon  sincerely. 

'^London,  Warren's  Hotel,   Dec.  1,1793. — From  Guutz- 
berg,    I   proceeded   with    all   possible   expedition   to    Ulm, 
where  I  dined  and  bought  a  pair  of  fur  boots,  and   saw  the 
funeral  procession  of  an  ofliccr,  with   the  sword  and  scabbard 
crossed  upon  his  coffin,  and  all  the  soldiers  with  their  arms 
reversed,  drums  muffled,   &c.     The  next   morning,  Novem- 
ber 21.  I  breakfasted    at  Constat,  having  travelled  all  night, 
and  went  on   the  whole   day,  through  Etlingen,  Bruchsal, 
&:c.,  to  Manheim,  where  I  arrived  on  the  morning  of  the  22d 
having  travelled  all    ni^ht   on   the    21st.     I  breakfasted  and 
bought  a  pipe  for  Lord    Berwick,  which  I  left  there  against 
my   return,  and   proceeded  to  IVIayence ;  the  roads,  all  the 
way  cut  up  by  the  armiee,  were   so  bad,  that  I  did  not  arrive 
before  night.     1  wished  to  go  by  water  to  Coblentz,  but  they 
will  not  permit  boats  to  pass  during  the  night-time,  and  the 
roads  were  so  dangerous,  that  I  stopped  the  whole  night  at 
the  Hotel  de  IVIayence,  an  inn  like  a   palace ;  in  the  morn- 
ing I  walked  about  and  saw  the  ruins  of  the  houses,  churches, 
and  palaces,  that  had  sulTered  during  the  late  siege.     From 
the  Dominican  convent,  -1  brought  specimens  of  the  effect  of 
the  fire;  there  were  the  bread,  nails,  glass,  mortar,  and  stone, 
all  mixed  as  if  they  had  been  in  fusion  together.     The  mas- 
ter of  the  inn  gave  me  also  some  of  the  money  of  the  siege^ 
which  the  French  had  struck  from  the  bells  of  the  convents 
and  churches.     Between  Mayence  and  Coblentz,  I  was  over- 
turned  in  the   night ;  Joseph   was  under  me,  but  neither  of 
us  was  hurt.     I  reached  Coblentz  early  in  the  mornintr,  and 
immediately  hired  a  boat  for   Cologne.     An  emigrant  oifered 
a  horse  for  sale,  which  he  had  rode  from  the  Prince  de  Con- 
de's  camp  ;  horses  sell  for  mere  nothing,  owing  to  the  quan- 
tity the  emigrants  dispose  of  from  necessity.     Passed  down 
the  Rhine  to  Cologne;  arrived  late  and  stayed  the  night, 
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/^  and  part  of  the  next  day,  for  want  of  horses.  Bought  a  piece 
of  Monsiear  Hardy's  wax  work,  and  some  Cologne  water. 
Overturned  again  between  Cologne  and  Aix-la-Chapelle — 
fell  down  a  bank — not  hurt.  At  Aix  the  emigrants  be^ii^ 
in  the  streets.  Came  from  Aix  through  Joliers  to  LiegCi 
and  from  thence  to  St.  Tron  where  I  slept,  it  rained  so  hard. 
Came  on  the  next  day  to  Bruxelles ;  saw  Lord  and  Lady  C. 
and  Miss  F.  Went  with  them  to  the  theatre  ;  saw  Bin.  L. 
tad  her  lovely  daughters :  went  home  and  drank  tea  with 
them.  Left  Bruxelles  at  midnight  and  came  on  to  Ostend, 
through  Ghent,  Bruges,  &c. ;  Ostend  garrisoned  by  the  En- 
glish. Passed  the  night  there  at  Morrison's  hotel.  Early  iu 
the  morning  went  on  board  a  packet  for  England.  Left  Oa- 
tepd  with  a  fair  wind  for  England. 

**  We  had  been  out  of  the  harbour  about  three  hoars,  when 
I  perceived  Captain  Hammond  very  busy  with  his  glass,  look« 
ing  out  to  sea,  and  talking  to  his  mate  with  an  appearance  of 
great  anxiety.  I  could  overhear  him  say,  *  She's  aroguBy  Tom, 
toe  had  better  sheer  offP  Presently  we  learned  that  a  French 
privateer  from  Dunkirk  was  bearing  down  upon  our  broadside, 
with  all  the  sail  she  could  make.  The  captain  advised  to  pat 
about  for  Ostend,  and  we  readily  agreed  ;  but  finding  that  she 
still  gained  upon  us  in  every  tack,  he  proposed  to  make  for  the 
nearest  port  of  the  emperor's  coast,  and  run  the  ship  agronnd. 
Even  this  we  soon  found  we  could  not  attain.  Our  papers  and 
despatches  were  all  delivered  up,  with  those  of  the  kii^^s  mes- 
sengers who  were  on  board  ;  and  the  mail  and  they  were  fast- 
ened to  four  501b.  weights,  reudy  to  be  thrown  overboard,  in 
case  they  should  come  alongside.  Finding  it  impossible  to 
escape,  the  captain  proposed  to  put  about,  fire  a  lee  gun,  and 
run  right  at  her.  Every  man  had  his  musket  and  ammunition 
given  him,  all  the  guns  were  set,  and  we  were  quite  ready  for 
action.  Some  emigrants  on  board  were  terribly  frightened, 
and  Joseph,  my  courier,  with  difficulty  prevented  one  of  them 
from  shooting  himself.  One  of  the  king's  messengers  also 
took  out  his  pistols,  and  declared  he  would  die  by  his  own 
hands  sooner  than  be  conducted  to  their  dungecms  a  prisoner. 
For  my  part,  I  continued  very  cool,  and  pulling  off  my  cloak, 
placed  myself  upon  the  stern  with  my  musket  ready  to  do  the 
best  1  could  for  the  defence  of  my  life  and  liberty.  Joseph 
did  the  same,  and  sat  by  me.  We  fired  our  lee  gun  at  her 
forecastle  ;  whether  it  did  any  mischief,  or  whether  she  was 
without  guns,  or  whether  she'  mistook  a  packet  that  now  ap« 
peared  in  our  stern  for  a  king's  cutter,  I  don't  know ;  but 
within  four  minutes  after  our  fire  she  put  about  and  made  off, 


•  • 
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and  thus  ended  a  very  unpleasant  afi^jt** 
Dover,  oa  the  morning  of  November  S0^'!*.'\ 


\ 

I  wa3  landed  at    ^^ 


After  spending  two  or  three  days  in  London/.to  execute  the 
commissions  with  which  be  was  intrusted,  he'*pit>ceeded  for 
Shropshire,  and  arranged  the  principal  business  jvhich  had 
brought  him  to  England.  He  then  immediately  set  off  on  his 
return  to  London  ;  and,  travelling  without  rest,  arriti^.  at  the 
hotel  again,  between  eleven  and  twelve  o'clock  -acf.i^ight. 
*f  As  soon  as  I  arrived,''  he  says,  "  fatigued  and  half  Wofti  out 
with  all  the  exertion  and  care  I  had  used  on  Lord  Benf  hfk's 
account,  having  caught  a  cold  by  the  night  air,  and  wishiifg.jfbr 
one  night  of  peai  eahle  repose,  1  hurried  to  my  rooms|.tihd 
found  a  letter  from ." 

In  this  place,  several  pages  of  his  journal  are  torn  out ;  but 
from  other  documents  it  appears,  that  the  letter  in  question 
was  from  Lord  Berv\i«k  at  Naples,  and  that  the  information 
contained  in  it,  \\  as  nothing  less  than  the  sudden  postponement, 
or  in  other  words  the  abandonment,  of  that  voyage,  on  which 
he  had  now  so  long  and  so  fondly  reckoned  ;  anil  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  facilitating  which,  his  rapid  journey  to  England  had 
been  made. 

It  would  require  a  very  intimate  knowledge  of  the  sanguine 
character  of  Mr.  Clarke,  and  of  his  passionate  desire  for  see- 
ing Egypt  and  Greece,  to  appreciate  adequately  the  effect  of 
this  communication  on  his  mind  ;  but  it  may  suffice  to  say, 
that  the  disappointment  was  felt  by  him  more  bitterly  than  any 
which  he  had  ever  before  experienced  in  his  life ;  that  for 
many  years  it  was  ever  breaking  out  in  his  letters  and  conver- 
sation, and  that  it  could  never  be  said  to  be  entirely  overcome 
till  under  other  auspices,  and  at  a  matnrer  age,  he  had  been 
permitted  to  drink  freely  of  that  cup  which  was  at  this  time  un- 
expectedly dashed  from  his  lips.  It  wan  not  only  the  failure 
of  a  favourite  project  which  he  had  to  regret,  though  that  was 
grievous  enough,  but  there  was  a  strong  impression  upon  his 
mind,  that  the  change  had  been  brought  about  unhandsomely 
or  maliciously,  by  some  persons  at  Naples,  who,  It  cm  views 
of  their  own,  had  opposed  the  expedition  from  the  beginning  ; 
and  who  finding  other  means  ineffectual,  had  taken  advantage 
of  bis  absence  to  poison  the  mind  of  his  friend  against  him- 
self. At  all  events,  it  was  evident  that  a  considerable  burden 
of  labour  and  anxiety  had  been  thrown  upon  him,  without  due 
consideration  ;  and,  as  matters  turned  out,  without  any  object 
or  advantage  whatsoever.  But,  whatever  ground  there  might 
have  been  either  for  his  complaint  or  suspicion,  it  is  honour- 
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Uat<^'J^at  every  allusion  to  the  names  of  these 

deai  .cfrery  strong  expression  of  his  disappoint* 

ymd  carefully  erased  from  his  journal  with  his 

/  i  iliat  the  only  record  which  now  stands  in  its 

pages,  relative  lb  this  part  of  his  engagement,  is  a  handsome 

acknowledgqi^t  of  Lord  Berwick's  liberality  to  him  when 

their  connexion  was  dissolved. 

For  the  taext  three  weeks,  Mr.  Clarke  remained  in  London, 
preparing-  leisurely  for  his  return  to  Naples,  and  gravely  en- 
gaged'i4.An  occupation,  termed  by  himself  the  least  enviable 
in  tbe'-5Morld,  and  it  may  be  added,  from  the  way  in  which  it  is 
oft^&.«et  about,  the  least  profitable  too  ;  namely,  that  of  dissi- 
pa^iiig  his  cares.  He  complains  that  his  mind  was  uneasy,  his 
•sphrlts  depressed,  and  that  he  was  altogether  unfit  to  do  any 
tfeing  as  he  ought  to  do;  and  having  found  some  of  his  old 
friends  in  town,  he  endeavoured  to  drown  the  sense  of  his  dis- 
appointment in  their  society. 

During  the  latter  part  of  this  short  residence  in  England, 
and  about  the  end  of  December,  at  the  pressing  instance  of 
his  old  friend  the  Bishop  of  Gloucester,  he  paid  a  visit  to  Jesus 
College,  Cambridge  ;  induced  chiefly  by  the  propriety  suggest- 
ed to  him  of  presenting:  himself  to  the  master  and  fellows,  and 
of  keeping  alive  his  interest,  with  a  view  to  a  future  vacancy 
in  the  fellowships;  but  not  without  a  hope  of  meeting  in  those 
well-known  scenes  some  of  the  companions  of  his  earlier 
years.  But  the  visit,  which  seems  to  have  been  paid  with  some 
reluctance,. WHS  productive  of  little  else  but  disappointment 
and  regret :  lor  whatever  remote  advantage  he  might  hope  to 
derive  from  it,  with  legard  to  his  prospect  of  a  fellowship,  he 
was  much  more  alive  to  the  utter  failure  of  his  immediate  ex- 
pectations with  respect  to  the  society:  the  time  which  had 
elapsed  since  he  had  quitted  Jesus  College  as  a  residence,  was 
now  about  four  years  ;  a  period  quite  sufficient  to  have  re- 
moved all  the  persons  about  whom  he  was  interested,  but  not 
enough  to  deaden  the  strength  of  his  own  feelings,  or  to  lead 
him  to  calculate  on  such  a  change  :  and  his,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, was  a  character  much  more  likely  to  feel  keenly  the 
disappointment,  than  to  reason  coldly  upon  its  cause.  Under 
these  circumstances  of  his  visit,  the  reader  will  be  more 
amused  than  surprised  at  the  following  extract  from  a  letter 
to  a  college  friend ;  which,  however  highly  coloured  by  his 
own  enthusiastic  spirit,  and  distinguished  by  circumstances 
peculiar  to  himself,  cannot  fail  of  presenting  to  the  mind  of 
every  one  who  has  been  placed  in  similar  circumstances,  a 
resemblance  mdre  or  less  striking  of  something  he  himself 
has  felt. 
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Hoop  Inn,  Cambridge,  Jan.  2,  1794. 
'<  Bruius,  thou  sleepest  I  awake  f — What  has  caused  such  an 
alteTBtioii ;  that  i,  who  aui  ruDniog  half  the  world  over,  dis- 
tracted  with  a  million  of  uninteresting  occupations,  can  find 
time  to  write  to  an  old  friend,  while  he,  dozing  in  retirement^ 
negleets  to  kill  one  hour  of  solitude  by  paying  me  the  tribute 
of  a  short  reply  /  I  have  epistolized  thee  in  half  the  countries 
of  the  globe— doMt  thou  live,  and  shall  1  never  hear  from  thee  ? 

**  You  are  surprised  to  find  me  here.  So  ain  I.  I  can't 
ifll  a  rigmarole  talf  of  my  adventures.  1  wcu  going  to  Egypt 
three  weeks  ago  ;  I  am  now  going  to  Naples,  and  there'n  the 
fifierence.  Perhaps  1  shall  be  here  ai^ain  in  the  -pring.  Our 
tour  to  the  East  is  postponed,  and  if  it  is  quite  given  up  I  shall 
take  my  leave  of  hi«i  Lordship,  and  withdraw  to  my  native  land 
again.  I  came  to  England  on  the  wings  of  the  wmd.  I  shall 
rrtum  to  Italy  more  deliberately.  My  business  here  was  to 
arrange  matters  (or  the  better  progress  of  our  Levantine 
scheme.  Lord  Berwick  has  written  to  say  he  haM  postponed 
it  for  a  time,  1  fear  for  ever ;  and  if  so,  I  return  to  England 
again.  But  how  came  I  at  Cambridge  f  VVhy,  the  Bishop  of 
Gioacester  sent  me  here  ;  for  what  purpose  i  can  hardly  say ; 
but  I  believe  to  mortify  me,  \)y  showing  me  the  changes  that 
have  taken  place  since  my  absence.  You  have  been  here, 
they  say,  and  have  beheld  a  divided  people  ;  a  College  gone 
to  the  dogs ;  old  friends  with  new  faces  ;  and  a  host  of  strange 
(juizzes  idl  at  loggerheads  together.  Why  did  I  come  here  ? 
Instead  of  meeting  my  old  companions ;  iiistead  of  being 
welcomed  by  those  I  left  behind,  what  is  here  ?  People  i  never 
wish  to  see,  and  who  do  not  wish  to  see  me.  1  have  been 
here  forty-eight  hours,  and  twelve  more  shall  find  me  many  a 
mOeoff. 

^  It  was'  near  dark  when  I  arrived.  Not  a  light  in  any  of 
the  rooms.  Not  one  cheerful  sound — not  one  friendly  wel- 
come. Some  pestilence  I  thought  must  have  destroyed  them 
iD.  I  walked  in  the  cloisters — ^nothing  to  be  heard  but  the 
sound  of  my  own  footsteps.  I  strolled  into  the  ante-chapel — 
a  simple  monument  of  white  marble  caught  my  eyes,  which 
reflected  the  scattered  rays  of  the  sexton's  candle.  It  was  to 
the  memo]7  of  our  poor  friend  William  Beadon.  At  last  the 
horrid  clang  of  a  dismal  bell  called  a  few  straggling  sinners 
from  their  cells  to  chapel.  I  addressed  a  yawning  freshman, 
and  inquired  alter  a  few  of  those  I  hoped  might  still  exist 
among  the  living.  *0.  jun'.  sir !  is  gone  to  dine  with  Dr.  T.' 
'0.  jon'.  I  I  1'  said  I,  giving  a  spring  that  alarmed  him,  Ms  it 
possible  that  he  can  be  in  the  University  ?  Who  the  devil  is 
Dr.  T.'    An  odd  place,  thought  I,  for  him  to  dine  at ;  but 
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away  I  ran  full  of  the  idea  of  seeing  you ;  and  just  as  I  clears 
ed  the  college  gates,  a  tall  figure  in  black  came  towards  me. 
I  could  have  sworn  it  was  you  ;  so,  seizing  the  poor  fellow  by 
both  his  arms,  I  pinned  him  with  his  back  against  the  wall, 
when»  by  the  dim  light  of  an  opposite  lamp,  who  should  stare 
ne  full  in  the  face,  but  that  pale  miscreant  6.  the  attorney!  I 
was  ready  to  kick  him  for  disappointment.  At  last  I  got  to 
Dr.  T.'s.  *  Is  Mr.  O.  jun'.  here?'  •  Yes.'  I  hid  behind  the 
door — *tell  him  to  come  out.'  Out  he  came,  but  not  the  O. 
jun'.  I  expected  to  see,  but  a  different  person,  whom  I  had 
never  before  seen." 

Mr.  Clarke  returned  to  London  on  the  3d  of  January,  1 794  ; 
and  the  preparations  for  his  return  being  coiKpleted,  he  set  off 
for  the  Continent  on  the  2()th  ot  the  same  month,  having  first 
paid  a  short  visit  to  his  mother  and  sister  at  Uckfield,  and  to 
his  friends  in  that  neighbourhood.  For  the  account  of  this 
journey,  the  reader  will  be  again  referred  to  liis  journal  and  the 
letters. 

"January  20th,  179 1. — Left  London.  Arrived  at  Dartford 
at  seven,  the  roads  being  very  heavy.  I  had  in  company  Mr. 
M.  a  young  man  of  nineteen,  brother  to  tbt^  person  whose  car« 
riage  I  am  to  convey  to  Naples.  Going  out  of  Dartford,  very 
little  before  we  came  to  the  turnpike,  we  were  stopped  by  five 
footpads,  all  armed.  At  first,  I  attempted  to  fire,  but  finding 
such  a  number  against  us,  I  thought  it  prudent  to  desist,  having 
only  one  small  pocket-pistol  loaded,  which  might  miss,  and  then 
I  had  ten  or  twelve  horse-pistols  against  me,  every  villain  car- 
rying his  brace.  Two  of  them  seized  our  two  postillions, 
threatening  to  murder  them  if  they  looked  back.  The  others 
attacked  us  in  the  carriage,  and  with  cotki  d  pistols  to  our 
breasts,  making  use  of  dreadful  imprecations  by  way  of  bra- 
vado, demanded  our  money,  our  watches,  und  pocket-books. 
From  poor  Sani,  my  courier,  they  took  his  favourite  and  excel- 
lent old  watch;  from  Mr.  M.  his  watch,  jocket-book,  and 
twenty  guineas  in  cash.  I  gave  them  only  six  or  seven  gui- 
neas, out  of  some  money  I  had  in  my  waistroat  pocket,  and 
threw  my  watch  and  my  pocket-book,  in  wliich  was  near  100/.  in 
notes,  under  my  feet.  The  villains  searched  and  examined  the 
bottom  of  the  carriage ;  and  one  in  particular,  who  had  forced 
himseli  in,  did,  I  believe,  put  his  hand  upon  them,  but  through 
his  agitation  did  not  perceive  them.  When  they  had  finished, 
they  made  off,  and  as  they  left  us,  said  to  somebody,  '  Go  on» 
John  P  which  made  me  think  our  postillions  were  in  the  secret. 
However  their  names  were  Frank  and  Thomas,  but  it  was  as 
likely  that  they  said  Tom  as  John^  the  conrusion  preventing 
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me  from  heariug  distinctly.  I  have  since  wished  I  had  fired, 
but  '^hat  could  one  pistol  do  against  so  many  ?  Sani  had  tlie 
other  poclret-pistol  loadeci  behind  him,  in  the  holster,  which  he 
could  not  use,  as  when  the  door  was  opened,  he  was  obliged  to 
conceal  it  from  the  footpads  with  his  back.  When  the  villain 
got  into  the  carriage,  I  could  easily  have  despatched  him  with 
the  one  I  had,  but  it  is  roost  likely  the  other  four  would  have 
despatched  me.     We  slept  that  night  at  Sittingboume," 


Extracts  from  two  leilera  to  his  mother  and  sister, 

**  OsTEND,  JanuflTj  f  4, 1704. 

"  My  dear  mother  and  sister. — ^We  arriyed  yesterday  morn- 
ing.  We  have  now  just  finished  our  breakfast,  and  to  give  you 
an  idea  of  the  immediate  difference  between  my  beloved  coun- 
try and  the  Continent,  I'll  tell  you  what  our  conversation  was 
over  our  tea. — *  Well,  Mackinnon,  good  morning  !  thank  God, 
1  had  a  decent  bed,  and  slept  well.'  ^  Had  you?  by  the  Laird^'^ 
replied  mjlitiie  Scotchman,  a  native  of  the  northernmost  point 
of  the  Western  Hebrides,  ^  I  wish  I  cud  say  as  much  for  mint 
am  self  P  *  Why  what  was  the  matter ?  was  the  bed  damp?' 
— •  JV*ajf,  the  bid  was  wall  enoof,for  that  mutter^  hut  I  found  three 
Uurge  leece  upon  the  pellow.^  *  For  Heaven's  sake  don't  tell  me 
of  it  till  after  breakfast !'     *  Oy,  but  Uis  true  enooffor  I  pecked 

'em  oof  with  my  ain  honds^  and  there  they  are  noo  in  the .' .'  P 

This  was  too  much ;  I  rose  from  the  table  to  take  a  walk,  hav- 
ing had  more  breakfast  than  I  desired ;  and  felt  quite  con- 
vinced, that  if  such  craters  as  leece  were  to  be  founds  a  Scotchman 
wud  disarm  than  mooch  sunner  than  oni  other  parson  I 

**  Our  waiter  is  a  black ;  one  of  your  true  Mungos,  look  at 
him ! — (Here  is  a  sketch  of  the  man^s  face^) — a  most  tropical 
njgerity  of  expression  !  He  talks  to  me  of  the  wars,  and  at 
Ms  moment,  if  you  attend  to  him,  he  is  relating  to  me  tho. 
siege  of  Valenciennes.  He  professes  himself  to  be  a  friend 
of  the  Duke  of  York's ;  has,  with  his  own  hands,  set  fire  to 
above  five  hundred  villages,  and  so  forth — Vivent  les  gens  rfr 
soleil. 

**  To-night  i  shall  go  to  sleep,  for  an  hour,  over  a  French 
opera ;  performed  by  some  descendants,  1  believe,  of  the  Uck- 
field  strollers :  they  are  much  such  a  crew.  To-morrow,  I  go 
to  Ghent ;  the  day  after  to  Brussels.  Then  to  Liege,  Tirlc- 
mont,  AixJa-Chapelle,  Cologne,  and  so  on  up  the  Rbing." 
K 
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"  CoLoo!tfE,  February  1,  1794 

"My  dear  mother  and  sister. — Come,  take  a  chair  on  each 
side  of  this  little  green  table,  and  enjoy  the  beautiful  scenery  I 
bave  now  before  me.  'Tis  only  to  rouse  your  fancy.  See 
what  a  lovely  sight !  Not  a  cloud  in  the  sky.  The  Rhine  full 
before  us,  rich  with-accumulated  waters  from  the  melting  snows, 
rolls  bis  fast  tide  along !  See  what  innumerable  vessels  are 
floating  upon  bis  surface  !  Look  how  commerce  spreads  ber 
canvass  to  the  winds  !  What  a  throng  upon  the  quay  !  How 
busy  they  look,  not  one  idle  being  among  a  thousand  !  See 
what  the  ingenuity  of  roan  is  capable  of  performing,  who,  find- 
ing the  rapidity  of  the  tide  too  great  to  admit  a  bridge  of 
arches,  has  converted  even  its  violence  to  utility,  in  forming  a 
flying  bridge  of  boats,  which  owe  all  their  convenience  to  the 
force  of  the  stream  1 

**  We  will  shut  the  windows,  and  draw  round  the  stove  ;  the 
air  is  keen.  I  have  hired  a  large  boat,  and  am  to  be  carried 
up  the  river.  We  embark  to-^morrow.  It  is  to  be  drawn  by 
horses.  I  shall,  by  this  means,  avoiil  roads  almost  impassable, 
and  perhaps  another  overturn.  I  mean  to  go,  in  this  manner, 
as  far  as  Mayence,  and  if  I  can  to  Manheim ;  but  the  French 
are  encamped  so  much  on  both  sides,  that  I  fear  I  must  give 
them  the  slip  by  going  to  Francfort." 


Extracts  from  Ms  Journal, 


"February  2,  1794. — Having  got  all  our  baggage  on  board 
over  night,  we  rose  at  six  this  morning,  to  proceed  in  a  covered 
boat  up  the  Rhine.  The  weather  the  most  delightful  that  can 
be  conceived.  We  had  a  stove  on  board,  so  that  we  break- 
fasted, dined,  and  drank  tea,  in  great  comfort,  amusing  ourselves 
with  the  English  papers.  There  is  nothing  worth  seeing  on 
the  banks  of  the  Rhine  from  Cologne,  until  you  get  to  Bonn. 
The  river  itself  is  broad  and  fine,  but  the  country  is  bleak  and 
melancholy,  very  flat,  and  without  any  other  ornament  than  a 
few  stunted  willows,  such  as  you  see  by  the  side  of  water  in 
all  low  countries.  The  view  improves  very  fast  as  soon  as  you 
leave  Bonn. 

"  February  3. — Rose  at  five  o'clock ;  breakfasted  very  com- 
fortably in  our  boat.  The  views  on  each  side  growing  very 
fine.  In  particular,  we  passed  under  the  noble  ruins  of  a  castle 
they  called  Anvert,  on  the  left  hand.  Soon  after,  another 
almost  as  picturesque,  though  not  so  striking  and  so  lofty,  ap- 
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)«ared  on  the  right  A  little  island  soon  after  made  its  appear- 
ince,  and  the  retrospect  of  these  three  objects  combined, 
fermed  the  finest  scene  imaginable.  The  clear  silver  light  of 
the  morning,  contrasted  with  the  bold  outlines  of  the  nihis,  and 
the  indistinct  masses  of  rocks,  covered  with  trees  and  vine- 
yards, from  the  water's  brink  to  the  mountain's  brow,  were 
eicessively  beautifuL  To  these  were  added  the  smooth  sur- 
face of  the  water  below,  the  white  cottages  of  the  villages 
upon  its  edge,  with  their  spires  peeping  one  above  another^ 
and  (he  little  island  spread  in  the  front  of  the  whole  with  its 
trees  and  churches.     Slept  at  Andernach. 

**  Februarj  4. — Rose  at  six ;  breakfasted  in  the  boat.  The 
Rhine  has  no  particular  beauties  from  Andernach,  until  you 
come  to  Coblentz.  Then  the  castle  which  has  been  so  often 
compared  to  Gibraltar,  makes  its  appearance,  and  nothing  can 
be  more  grand,  just  at  the  conflux  of  the  Rhine  and  the  Moselle. 
From  the  top  of  the  castle  you  may  distinctly  perceive  the 
different  cotours  of  the  two  rivers,  which  seem  as  if  jealous  of 
each  other  and  refuse  to  unite. 

•  **  February  5. — We  continued  to  proceed  up  the  Rhuie,  in 
the  most  delightful  manner  imaginable'.  Nothing  was  wanting, 
bat  more  interesting  society,  to  render  it  the  most  agreeable 
Toyage  of  my  life.  Never  was  wetrther  more  favourable,  or 
scenery  more  sublime.  All  the  way  from  Coblentz^  we  had 
tile  greatest  variety  of  objects,  and  these  combined  and  thrown 
i&to  such  views,  as  made  them  quite  enchanting.  No  part  oi' 
the  Rhine  is  ever  equal  to  the  views  between  Coblentz  and 
Uayence.  The  mountain  scenery  continues  from  Coblentz 
on^  you  come  to  Bingen,  and  then  the  mountains  gradually 
disappear,  and  present  in  their  place,  a  flat  open  country,  in 
which  the  Rhine  flows  broad  and  important  enough,  but  never 
accompanied  with  the  imposing  and  majestic  scenery  below 
Bingen.  We  had  a  small  stove  in  the  boat,  upon  which  we 
die-ssed  our  diimers,  heated  our  kettle,  and  toasted  our  rolls. 
Indeed,  accustomed  as  one  is  to  expect  little  desagremens  upon 
witer  excursions,  I  had  never  reason  to  he  more  satisfied.  A 
vaitn,  covered  boat,  with  a  clean  room,  aiA  a  good  fire,  hot 
rolls,  chocolate,  tea,  rum,  milk,  and  eggs,  beef  steaks,  old 
hock,  and  the  English  newspapers,  were  a  collection  of  luxu- 
ries, that  one  would  hardly  expect  in  going  up  the  Rhine, 
where  the  magnificence  of  the  scenery  b  alone  a  gratification 
sufficient^  satisfactory  for  the  little  trouble  the  voyage  requires. 

"  We  slept  the  first  night  after  leaving  Coblentz  at  a  forti* 
fled  town,  situated  among  the  most  romantic  and  striking  oh* 
jecis  of  all  the  views  upon  the  Rhine.  An  old  German  soldier 
came  to  take  our  names,  coimtry,  and  intentions,  to  the  conir 
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ruandant ;  he  had  served  in  Americai  and  gratified  our  patriot 
ism,  by  addressing  us  in  English. 

**  Feb.  6. — Continued  our  passage  up  the  Rhine,  winding 
through  vineyards  and  among  vast  rocks  of  slate.  These 
mountains  which  form  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  and  tbrough 
which  the  river  flows,  as  if  they  had  agreed  to  divide  and  form 
a  bed  for  its  waves,  are  cultivated  in  the  most  extraordinary 
maimer,  from  their  very  tops  to  the  water's  edge.  The  whole 
country,  bordering  on  the  river,  is  covered  with  grapes. 
Wherever  the  rugged  and  fantastic  form  of  the  rocks  permits 
the  approach  of  a  human  footstep,  they  have  planted  g^pes, 
and  indeed  in  some  places  the  neatest  little  vineyards  appeal* 
fvbere  it  seems  impossible  for  any  one  to  tread,  or  for  any  cul- 
tivation to  take  place. 

*'  The  changes  that  constantly  take  place  in  the  scenery  as 
you  proceed,  arc  like  the  variations  in  a  theatre.  New  objects 
rapidly  succeed  each  other.  You  scarcely  lose  sight  of  a  village 
or  a  fortress,  ere  some  old  ruin,  town,  or  castle  makes  its 
immediate  af»pearance  ;  and  so  quick  is  this  alteration  in  the 
scenery  around  you,  that  not  being  able  to  enjoy  sufficiently 
any  one  object,  you  pass  by  them  all  with  regret.  It  seems  as 
if  one  was  passing  from  one  lake  into  another,  since  at  every 
lurn^  the  w^ter  appeoro  eomprecely  land-locked.  Slept  at  a 
villas^o.  beyond  Bingen. 

^'  February  7,  1 704.— The  approach  to  Mayence  is  very 
^raiid.  That  noble  bridge  of  boats  cuts  a  fine  appearance 
across  so  broad  a  river.  We  arrived  about  three  o'clock. 
Oischai^«''d  our  boat.  The  Hotel  de  Mayence  is  a  very  large 
inn,  and  a  very  good  one.  The  accommodations  are  clean,  and 
ilicir  famous  wine  of  Johannisburg  is  alone  worth  coming  for. 
This  is  from  vineyards  more  famous  than  those  of  Hocheim, 
[  found  it  uncommonly  strong,  and  full  twice  as  intoxicating 
as  Rhenish  in  general,  which  is  the  smallest  recommendation 
it  has. 

<'  February  8,  1794. — I  walked  this  morning  in  the  square, 
which  at  present  is  perfectly  the  place  d'armea — officers,  sol- 
diers, French  pri*«bners,  cannons,  baggage-wagons,  powder- 
carts, — all  war.  1 1  the  French  should  again  visit  Mayence,  I 
believe  they  will  meet  with  a  warmer  reception  than  they  had 
before.  On^  thousand  men  are  reviewed  on  parade  ever}* 
morning  at  ten  o'clock.  The  eftects  of  the  late  siege  are  be* 
coming  every  day  less  visible.  A  stranger  would  not  discern 
that  Mayenct*  had  eversutfered  from  a  bombardment.  Among 
the  soldiers  I  observed  several  with  gold  and  silver  medals 
'.-ound  their  necks,  the  badges  of  honour  for  valour  and  exploits. 
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They  were  chiefly  of  the  regiment  of  Prince  Henry  of  Pnissiit^ 
uncle  of  the  present  king,  and  brother  of  Frederic  the  Great. 

**  It  remains  i  should  say  a  few  words  of  the  people  du  bos 
Rhin,  For  my  own  part,  I  like  them  better  than  any  of  their 
neighbours.  They  are  a  hardy,  industrious,  clean,  open-hearted, 
rude,  but  honest  race  of  men.  They  are  neither  Flemish, 
Dutch,  nor  German.  If  I  were  to  give  my  opinion  exactly, 
tbey  are  a  compound  of  all  three.  They  have  the  cleanliness 
of  the  Dutch,  and  use  as  much  tobacco.  They  have  the 
hardy,  rude  outside  of  the  Germans,  with  the  dress,  features^ 
and  manners  of  the  Flemish.  From  being  constantly  accus- 
tomed to  hard  labour  upon  the  water,  they  become  sturdy  and 
industrious.  They  unite  very  much  in  family  interests,  and  you 
seldom  see  a  party  of  labourers,  or  a  set  of  boatmen,  but  two 
oat  of  five  will  be  brothers  ;  and  often  one  sees  father,  sons, 
and  daughters,  all  at  work  at  the  same  bench  of  oars,  as  was  the 
case  with  me  when  I  went  down  the  Rhine  in  November.  The 
women  are,  without  exception,  strong  and  ugly.  I  never  sa\% 
a  pretty  face  among  them.  They  pay  great  attention  to 
the  duties  enjoined  by  their  religion.  They  are  fond  of 
national  songK,  and  generally  delight  in  hearing  mendicant 
performers  on  a  small  harp,  which  they  accompany  with  their 
voice.  I  listened  with  great  attention  to  several  of  their  songs. 
They  were  very  characteristic  of  the  people,  and  generally 
consisted  of  the  deli^lits  of  drinking  good  wine,  in  a  warm 
simmeTy  as  they  call  their  little  rooms,  when  heated  almost  to 
suffocation  by  a  stove.  Low  ribaldry  finds  a  large  share  in 
their  songs.  Indeed,  when  one  considers  the  similarity  of 
language,|and  of  many  customs  still  prevalent  in  these  countries, 
oae  can  but  be  struck  with  the  great  analogy  there  is  between 
the  present  Germans  and  the  Knglish  in  their  days  of  yore. 
The  use  of  wooden  shoes  is  common  both  to  men  and  women. 

"February  9. — We  received  intelligence  that  a  very  power- 
ful army  of  the  French  are  advancing  rapidly  towards  Manheim 
and  Worms.  This  impedes  my  progress  that  way ;  however, 
as  the  accounts  arc  very  vague,  I  shall  go  to  Francfort,  and 
decide  upon  my  route,  after  1  have  consulted  with  the  bankers 
there. 

**  It  it  impossible  to  help  remarking  the  want  of  eyebrows 
among  the  Germans.  They  have  either  none  at  all,  or  they 
are  so  light,  that  the  face  loses  the  chief  feature  of  expression  ; 
and  thence  it  is,  that  Germans  have  universally,  or  at  least  with 
few  exceptions,  a  stupid  vacant  physiognohiv.'' 

K2 
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Extract  of  a  Utter, 

"  In  our  Carriage,  going  up  thb  Rmvc, 

Feb.  S,  1794. 

^<  My  dear  mother  and  sister. — My  pen  runs  as  fast  as  the 
liver  whose  current  we  oppose.  I  shall  tire  you  with  my  let- 
ters. Wc  are  enjoying  the  most  delightful  voyage  you  can 
conceive.  Our  carriage  is  in  the  boat,  from  its  windows  I  see 
the  banks  of  this  delightful  river.  The  morning  is  just 
dawning,  and  I  dedicate  half  an  hour  before  breakfast  to  you. 
I  shall  tinish  this  at  Manheim  or  Francfort.  By  all  the  intelli- 
gence we  can  gain,  the  French  will  not  interfere  with  us.  Ob, 
I  cannot  write.     Look  what  a  scene  ! 

(Here  he  gives  a  sketch  with  his  pen  of  the  scene,) 

<<  There,  Ann,  is  a  little  for  your  eyes,  and  a  great  deal  for 
your  imagination.  The  genius  of  poetry  must  help  you  to  con- 
ceive from  such  a  paltry  outline  something  more  adequate  to 
the  grandeur  of  the  original.  Greasy  paper,  bad  ink,  a  bad 
pen,  a  rolling  boat,  and  a  bad  painter,  are  but  sorry  materials 
to  do  justice  to  such  scenery  as  the  Rhine  presents  at  every 
turn.  The  litde  island  in  front,  is  in  the  middle  of  the  river. 
The  lofty  ruins  on  the  brow  of  a  mountain  to  the  right,  are  the 
remains  of  Anvert  castle.  Those  on  the  left  are  of  more  re- 
mote antiquity,  and  their  name  is  forgotten.  Oh,  could  yoo 
see  how  the  clear  silver  light  of  the  morning  contrasts  itself 
with  the  bold  outlines  of  its  broken  walls,  you  would  be  in  rap- 
tures ;  and,  perhaps,  have  as  good  an  appetite  as  I  have ;  so, 
if  you  will  excuse  me,  1  will  go  to  breakfast. 

«  Manheim,  Feb.  12,  1794. — 1  have  bad  great  difficulty  ift 
penetrating  to  this  place.  The  French  have,  for  a  long  time^ 
been  established  all  along  the  western  banks  of  the  Rhine,  be- 
tween Mayence  and  Manheim,  at  Worms,  Oppenfaeim,  &c. 
By  keeping  on  the  other  side  the  river  I  escaped,  and  goi- 
within  this  town." 


Extracts  from  his  Journal. 

'*  February  10,  1794. — As  soon  as  you  arrive  at  a  German 
inn,  you  are  lellt  in  the  middle  of  the  yard  by  the  postillion  to 
find  your  way  in  as  you  can.    The  best  houses  have  never  any; 
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carpets  to  the  floor,  which  is  covered  with  sand.  The  furni- 
ture is  old  :  the  chairs  unsteady,  straight  in  the  back,  like  those 
in  England  two  hundred  years  ago :  they  deiy  all  hopes  of 
rest  after  fatigue.  When  you  are  shown  into  your  bed-room, 
wluch  is  the  only  room  you  have  both  for  eating  and  sleeping, 
you  must  first  open  the  window  to  expel  the  fusty  smell  that 
has  been  acquired  froai  long  want  of  fresh  air.  A  full  hour  is 
required  to  heat  the  stove,  which,  if  you  are  not  used  to  it,  will 
cause  a  violent  headach.  Tour  bed  will  be  short  and  narrow, 
stuck  against  a  cold  white-washed  wall,  with  the  plaster  falling 
about  your  eyes.  The  sheets  never  cover  your  feet,  for  if  they 
are  long  enough  for  that  purpose,  the  German  mode  is  to  leave 
the  feet  uncovered,  and  as  soon  as  you  get  into  bed,  you  will 
find  your  feet  exposed  to  the  air.  In  winter,  a  thick  covering, 
or  cushion  of  eider  down  is  laid  upon  you.  The  first  heats 
you,  and  then  falling  off  in  the  night,  makes  you  catch  cold  to  a 
certainty.  In  their  diet,  the  Germans  are  ver>  fond  of  sour 
vegetables,  which  are  very  wholesome,  and  always  pleasant  to 
those  who  are  accustomed  to  use  them.  They  also  use  a 
great  deal  of  sour  sauce." 

"Feb.  12. — Left  Darmstadt.  The  roads  worse  and  worse  : 
obliged  to  have  six  horses  to  the  last  stage  to  Manheim.  Pa- 
troles  pasi^ing  every  where  among  the  villages.  Arrive  at 
Manheim. 

"February  13. —Went  to  the  observatory  to  see  if  the 
French  troops  were  visible  in  the  villages ;  shw  some  cavalry, 
but  could  not  possibly  say  if  they  were  the  French  advanced 
^ard,  or  the  German  patrole.  The  keeper  of  the  observatory 
told  me  they  were  certainly  French.  Bought  a  pipe  and  some 
tobacco:. began  to  smoke.  Saw  the  parade.  The  Austrian 
hassars,  and  those  called  Seaton's  hussars,  Prussians,  are  the 
bravest  troops  in  the  world.  Sixteen  of  these  drove  three  hun- 
dred French  out  of  Deux  Fonts. 

"February  14. — Alarmed  by  a  cannonade.  Looked  out  of 
tbe  window  and  saw  the  soldiers  all  running  to  arms,  and  the 
people  in  confusion.  The  waiter  came  in  and  said,  <  Gentle- 
men !  the  French  are  at  our  gates !'  They  said  bombs  had 
fallen  upon  the  town  in  the  night.  Went  to  the  observatory, 
the  French  were  in  the  same  vUlage  I  saw  them  in  before ;  but 
the  weather  so  hazy  could  see  nothing.  The  Germans  made 
a  sortie  to  attack  them.  All  the  artillery  was  in  motion. 
Left  Manheim;  came  to  Bruchsal :  slept  there." 

The  following  passage  on  the  diversity  of  national  customs, 
ic,  occurs  in  this  part  of  his  journal : 
"  That  extraordinarjr  diversity  of  character  is  not  confined 
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to  states  alone;  among  the  Italians,  it  subsists  often  in.  iks 
same  town,  where  a  river,  or  a  bridge,  or  a  difference  of  parish^ 
occasions  the  most  implacable  animosity  between  the  parties, 
and  often  a  distinction  in  manners  and  dialect,  as  well  as  fea- 
tures. At  Rome,  the  Transtiberini,  or  those  who  inhabit  that 
part  of  the  city  behind  St.  Peter's,  will  not  sufftr  their  children 
to  intermarry  with  the  popolani^  as  they  call  all  those  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  the  Porta  del  Popolo.  They  consider  themselves  as  of 
a  superior  race,  and  the  only  descendants  of  the  ancient 
Romans.  They  are  hardier,  more  industrious,  and  possessed 
of  a  greater  degree  of  strength.  They  pretend  that  one  of  the 
Transtiberini  is  at  any  time  able  to  combat  with  at  least  three 
of  the  other  inhabitants  of  the  city.  Nay,  to  such  excess  do 
they  carry  their  pride  and  animosity,  that  they  will  sometimes 
fight  as  soon  as  they  meet,  and  t'specialiy  when  inflamed  by  the 
potent  fumes  of  their  orvieto.  At  Florence,  the  different 
parishes  form  distinct  and  separate  bodies  of  men;  that  of  San 
Lorenzo,  beingthe  largest,  considers  itself  of  the  greatest  con- 
sequence, and  every  individual  of  it  piques  himtielf  upon  his 
local  importance.  When  the  Grand  Duke  abolished  the  gaU 
leys,  and  adopted  in  their  stead  that  edifice  at  Pisa,  called  // 
Bagno.  for  the  reception  of  the  slaves,  the  parish  of  San  Nico- 
las happened  to  be  the  first  that  furnished  a  convict  to  inhabit 
it,  upon  which  account  the  rest  of  the  parishes  have  always 
considered  the  people  of  San  Nicolas  as  the  most  contempti- 
ble of  all  the  Florentines.  They  do  not  like  to  associate  with 
them,  nor  on  any  account  will  they  permit  their  children  to 
form  connexion  among  them.  If  such  an  affuir  should  hap- 
pen, the  person,  whoever  he  i^,  that  weds  a  girl  of  San  Nico- 
las, is  upbraided  with  his  violation  of  the  ancient  animosity, 
and  the  old  story  of//  Bagno  is  immediately  revived. 

'*At  Nnples,  these  local  di.stinctions  are  still  more  remarka-* 
ble.  What  can  be  more  striking  than  the  wonderful  differ- 
ence between  the  Lazzaroni  and  the  rest  of  the  Neapolitans  f 
Yet  even  this  is  not  all;  even  these  Lazzaroni  are  agaia 
divided,  and  the  inhabitants  of  St.  Lucia  differ  as  widely  from 
the  Lazzaroni  of  the  Mole  Piccola,  and  ll  Ponte  dell4  Mada- 
lena,  as  they  in  their  turn  differ  from  each  other.  Add  to- 
all  this,  the  extriaordinary  difference  throughout  all  the  dis- 
tricts and  petty  divisions  of  the  kingdom  of  the  two  Sicilies. 
The  inhabitants  bordering  on  the  metropolis  have  all  their 
different  distinctions,  and  are  marked  by  separate  modes  oC 
dress.  How  various  are  these  costumes.  The  people  of 
the  Campagna  Felice  have  their  particular  habit ;  the  people 
of  Capri,  Ischia  Procida,  have  theirs ;  the  inhabitants  of  Poz-^. 
»aoli,  Sorrento,  &c.  have  theirs.    And,  what  is  of  alL things. 
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the  most  singnlar,  the  women  of  Posilippo,  a  small  part  of  the 
toini  of  Naples^  are  distinguished  by  a  headdress,  and  a  habit 
perfectly  distinct  from  the  rest  of  their  fellow-citizens.  Thus 
it  is  that  the  variety  in  the  costume  of  these  part^  is  so  extend- 
ed, that  the  painters  of  Naples  sell  to  strangers  a  collection 
of  different  modes  of  dress,  each  peculiar  to  some  particular 
district  of  the  Neapolitan  dominions. 

**  How  singular  is  the  ceremony  of  marriage  in  the  province 
o£  Isemia  I  There>  when  a  young  man  wished  to  pay  bis  ad- 
dresses  to  the  woman  he  loves,  he  must  first  obtain  permission 
by  the  following  curious  mode,  which  is  called  la  Cipponata. 
He  makes  up  a  bough  with  all  the  ornaments  of  flowers, 
ribands,  &c.  which  they  call  U  Cipponi ;  and  the  larger  this 
bough  is,  the  stronger  the  proof  of  his  attachment.  In  the 
nigbt  he  places  it  at  her  father's  door,  and  retiring  to  some 
convenient  distance,  with  bis  musket  in  bis  band,  and  bis 
poniard  in  his  bosom,  watches  it  till  the  morning  dawns,  and 
wo  betide  the  presumptuous  mortal  that  shall  daie  to  meddle 
with  or  remove  the  pledge  of  his  affection.  In  the  morning 
the  Cipponi  is  discovered.  The  father  comes  to  the  door,  and 
with  a  loud  voice  demands,  ^  Chi  ha  cipponato  la  figlia  mia  ?^ 
The  lover  then  elopes  fiom  his  hiding  plane ;  declares  bis  pas> 
ftioD,  ami  begs  permission  to  pay  his  addresses  in  form ;  saying 
in  answer,  ^Lagioi,  ciponatoio!'  If  the  parents  approve  of 
the  match,  he  is  immediately  admitted  ;  if  not,  the  father  says, 
*  Agi  pazienza,  figlio  niio  !  O  sangue  mio  colo  tuo,  non  si 
confiu!'  [N.  B.  This  is  written  as  it  is  pronounced,  with  the 
Patois.]  and  without  farther  ceremony  the  lover  retires^ 
patiently  bearing  his  disappointment,  nor  ever  again  exerting 
his  influence  to  produce  an  alteration  in  the  sentiments  of  the 
relations.  Should  he  succeed,  and  be  admitted  to  an  inter- 
view,  the  day  is  soon  fixed  for  the  nuptials.  On  that  morning 
the  bridegroom  first  repairs  to  the  church,  and  may  be  seen  for 
some  hours  before  his  bride  arrives,  walking  impatiently  be- 
neath the  arcades,  and  looking  every  moment  to  see  if  his 
beloved  is  upon  the  march.  At  last  she  appear8.  He 
flies  to  meet  her,  and  thus  addresses  hf  r :  *  Ben  venuta, 
madama !  ben  torata  !'  She  replies,  ^  Torata  sono  et  torata 
mi  poi  chiamare !' 

Instead  of  considering  the  people  of  Italy  an  the  inhabitants 
of  one  country,  all  actuated  by  a  similarity  of  modes  and  ca- 
price, and  possessing  the  same  manners,  dialect,  and  laws, 
there  is  no  portion  of  territory  u|)on  the  whole  face  of  the 
globe,  where  in  an  equal  extent  is  found  so  great  a  variety  ol 
laws,  government,  manners,  dialect,  features,  dress,  and  cus- 
toms.   A  few  miles  create  in  Italy  as  great  a  change  as  onr^ 
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finds  in  Europe,  upon  leavings  one  nation  for  another  infinitely 
more  remote.  The  borders  of  the  Rhine  and  the  Ganges  do 
not  present  a  wider  contrast  than  those  of  the  Arno  and  the 
Tiber ;  so  striking  is  the'  distinction  between  a  Florentine  and 
a  Roman.  The  same  remarkable  difference  is  found  in  all  the 
other  states  of  Italy ;  Genoa,  Turin,  Milan,  Venice,  Florence, 
Rome,  and  Naples,  have  all  a  people  peculiar  to  themselves, 
and  marked  with  various  degrees  of  dissimilarity.  Each  of 
these  are  moreover  infinitely  subdivided ;  nor  does  a  strangei^ 
in  the  towns  of  Italy,  pass  from  one  street  into  another  with- 
out perceiving  some  alteration  in  the  people  that  inhabit  them.^ 

The  narrative  of  his  journey  is  thus  continued  : 

*^  Came  from  Cierla,  through  Inspruck  to  Steinach.  The 
situation  of  Inspruck  is  the  most  beautiful  of  any  in  the  Tirol^ 
and  it  is  viewed  to  advantage  from  the  mountains  as  you  de- 
scend in' coming  from  Italy.  It  brings  strongly  to  one's  recol- 
lection Dr.  Johnson's  beautiful  description  of  the  vale  of  Abys- 
sinia. High  mountains  rise  from  it  on  all  sides  perpendicular^ 
and  the  wolf,  as  he  ranges  their  hoary  tops,  looks  down  with- 
dnt  dismay  upon  the  crowded  streets  of  the  town.  The  river 
Inn  meanders  through  it,  and  a  long  extent  of  valley  makes 
the  scene  enchanting.  There  are  good  inns,  and  very  Ueoii^ 
all  through  the  Tirol. 

<<  February  22,  1794. — Came  from  Steinach  to  BrizeQ, 
through  a  fine  romantic  country.  Saw  there  a  cabinet  of  natu* 
ral  history,  extensive,  and  full  of  trash.  Breakfasted  at  Bren<>- 
nor,  the  highest  part  of  the  Tirol ;  after  which  we  continually 
descend  towardi)  Italy,  as  usual,  by  a  river,  which  takes  its 
source  there.  It  is  called  the  Eisac,  and  falls  into  the  Adige 
at  Bolzano. 

<*Feb.  23. — Came  from  Brixen  to  Branzol.  The  carnival 
every  where  prohibited,  on  account  of  the  French  troubles, 
and  the  death  of  the  late  king  of  France.  At  Colmar,  we^ 
breakfasted ;  I  believe  there  is  hardly  any  where  a  cleaner,  or 
a  better  inn.  The  scenery  very  fine ;  narrow  valleys  along 
the  torrent;  bold  rocks  and  precipices,  over  whose  brinks  are 
seen  convents,  hermitages,  and  monasteries.  At  Bolzano,  the 
people  were  amusing  themselves  with  firing  bullets  at  a  marlc 
Perceived  our  vicinity  to  Italy  the  nioment  we  arrived  at  Bran- 
zol, by  the  horrid  stench  of  our  room,  and  the  miserable,  tat* 
tered  furniture  of  our  beds.  To  complete  the  disgust,  an 
Englishman  had  penciled  the  wall  with  a  history  of  the  bugs 
he  had  found  in  the  very  room  we  were  in.  We  left  Branzol 
very  early,  came  through  Naimarch,  Salum,  and  Lavis,  to 
Trent.    They  begin  to  speak  Italian  at  Branzol,  and  one  gra^^ 
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iaMj  loses  German  modes,  dress,  and  language,  till  yon 
come  to  Trent.  The  inn  at  Trent  is  good.  From  Trent  I 
jntMseeded  into  Italy,  by  a  new  route  to  Venice.  It  is  much 
shorter  than  the  road  by  Verona,  more  curious,  and  better 
kept.  Except  one  stage  from  Premulan  to  Bassauo,  it  is  ex- 
cellent. We  came  from  Trent  to  Pengine,  Boi^o  di  Valsugaro, 
and  to  Premulan,  where  we  slept :  the  accommodations  ex* 
ecrable.  Left  Premulan  at  two  o'clock  the  next  morning ; 
came  through  Bassano,  Castel-Franca,  and  Treviso,  to  Mestre, 
Inhere  we  hired  a  boat  for  Venice.  The  road  from  Premulan 
to  Bassano  contains  in  a  high  degree  all  those  sublime  objects 
which  are  ever  attendant  on  Alpine  scenery.  Part  of  it  seemed 
like  ao  epitome  of  the  passage  by  the  St.  Gothard.  Just  be- 
fore you  arrive  at  Bassano,  you  leave  the  Alps  entirely,  and 
bokiug  back  may  see  them  at  one  view  in  a  line,  as  when  you 
enterthe  Tirol,  at  Fijesen,  from  Suabia.  The  country  is  quite 
flat  afterwards,  and  as  you  approach  nearer  to  Venice  is  highly 
cultivated.  At  Bassano,  we  breakfasted,  a  mob  assembled 
irith  as  much  eager  curiosity  to  see  our  carriage,  as  when  I 
passed  the  Sc  Gothard.  Castel-Franca  is  a  small  town  full 
of  poor  wretches  lounging  in  the  long  Italian  manteau.  At 
Treviso  I  saw  the  first  appearance  of  the  grand  carnival,  a 
number  of  people  walking  about  in  masks,  and  some  only  with 
large  noses.  I  should  have  noticed  the  mode  in  which  they 
celebrated  the  approach  of  spring  at  Premulan.  Some  men 
paraded  up  and  down  the  village,  beating  a  warming-pan  and 
the  top  of  a  porrid^pot,  singing,  *  that  the  power  of  winter  is 
jfone,  and  we  may  soon  go  about  halfnaked^  without  shoes  and 
HockingSy  vica  !  viva  P  The  road  from  Treviso  to  Mestre  is 
full  as  fine  as  the  broad  high  turnpike  leading  into  London. 
The  vines  on  each  side  are  cultivated  in  festoons,  and  a  vari» 
ety  of  fantastic  forms.  The  villas  of  Venetian  noblesse  with 
their  gardens,  parterres,  covered  walks,  statues,  &c.,  abound 
all  the  way. 

**They  were  so  awkward,  and  so  long  in  embarking  our 
carriage,  that  we  did  not  reach  Venice  before  midnight.  We 
came  to  Pcdrillo's,  an  excellent  inn,  on  the  grand  canal,  near 
the  Rialto.  There  never  was  a  place  I  have  been  so  desirous 
of  seeing  as  Venice,  and  I  find  it  in  every  respect  answer  my 
expectations.  We  had  the  good  luck  to  arrive  during  the  last 
days  of  the  grand  carnival,  which  are  always  the  most  magni- 
ficent. I  do  not  know  how  dull  Venice  might  grow  during 
a  long  residence,  but«  I  am  sure,  to  a  stranger,  upon  his  first 
arrival,  it  presents  one  of  the  most  singular  spectacles  of  any 
city  in  Europe.  Canals  instead  of  streets,  gondolas  instead 
of  carriages,  form  scenes  so  new,  that  they  must  be  interesting. 
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Add  to  this,  the  infiaity  of  inTaluable  pictures,  by  the  first  mas- 
ters of  the  Venetian  school,  the  superb  edifices  of  those  cele- 
brated architects,  Palladio,  Sansaviro,  Scamozzi,  &c.  The 
public  entertainments,  the  riches,  the  goTemment,  aU  are 
striking'' 

**  February  27. — At  Venice  you  haTe  no  occasion  for  a 
laquais  delouage.  The  Gondoliers  are  accustomed  to  act  that 
part,  and  they  are  well  adapted  for  6ucb  an  office.  Went  in 
our  gondola  to  the  Place  di  St.  Marco :  saw  a  collectiaii  of 
figures  in  wax,  representing  the  most  celebrated  men  of  anti* 
quity,  Plato,  Aristotle,  Cicero,  Scipio  Africanus,  &c.  &c. ; 
also  the  judgment  of  Solomon,  taken  from  a  picture  of  Ra- 
phael's at  Rome.  They  were  astonishingly  well  executed. 
I  never  saw  any  so  good  before.  The  King  of  Naples  was 
so  like  the  original,  that  it  made  one  start.  Of  all  other 
groupes,  the  best  was  the  artist  himself  at  work,  with  his  wife, 
and  the  servant  holding  the  candle.  Saw  a  collection  of  wild 
beasts.  We  then  went  to  the  top  of  the  tower,  from  whence 
you  have  a  view  of  all  this  princely  city,  the  sea,  the  opposite 
shores,  &c.  From  the  tower  we  went  to  hire  a  box  near  the 
Doge,  to  see  the  spectacles ;  they  askedHhree  sequins,  I  would 
not  give  it,  but  went  to  the  palace,  and  hired  one  in  the  win- 
dow of  the  council-chamber  for  one  sequin.  Wetheniaw 
the  pdace,  which  is  full  of  fine  pictures.  From  the  palace  1 
went  to  walk  in  the  grand  place,  where  there  was  a  promenade, 
and  all  the  world  in  masquerade.  This  seems  very  ridiculous 
to  a  stranger,  as  most  of  them  take  no  pains  to  disguise  them- 
selves, except  by  wearing  a  nose  ;  and  you  see  them  talking 
politics,  transacting  business,  &c.,  with  all  the  gravity  in  the 
world,  considering  their  mask,  or  their  paper  nose,  as  nothing 
more  than  a  fashionable  appendage  to  their  dress. 

<<  About  two  o'clock,  we  went  to  take  our  places,  and  the 
spectacles  began.  The  throng  of  people  was  beyond  any 
bing  I  ever  saw.  I  think  it  exceeding  even  the  benediction  at 
Rome.  First  of  all  came  a  procession  of  butchers,  with  oxen. 
These  were  placed  opposite  the  Doge,  and  the  trial  was  to  see 
who  could  strike  off  the  heads  of  these  poor  animals  at  one 
blow,  with  an  enormous  sabre.  Some  of  them  succeeded. 
The  next  thing  was  an  exertion  of  strength,  which  they  call 
^  The  force  of  Hercules.'  It  consisted  of  a  pyramid  of  men 
formed  upon  one  another's  shoulders.  The  base  was  made  of 
sixteen,  which  rose  diminishing  to  one,  and  on  his  shoulders 
stood  a  little  boy,  who  formed  the  point.  There  were  two 
stages  of  these  pyramids.  After  this  came  the  most  astonish- 
ing feat  it  is  possible  to  conceive.  A  man  ascended  by  a  rope 
from  the  Place  di  St.  Marco  up  to  the  top  of  the  tower,  and 
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iroDd  thence  down  on  the  other  side,  with  a  nosegay  in  his  hand, 
which  he  presented  to  the  Doge.  From  thence  he  mounted 
Qgain  to  the  tower,  and  then  down  again  with  astonishing  velo- 
city to  the  spot  from  which  he  originally  started.  They  say 
there  never  was  but  one  accident  remembered  in  Venice  from 
this  feat,  and  that  arose  from  the  man's  attempting  to  play  tricks, 
when  he  fell  down  and  was  dashed  to  atoms.  Since  that  time^ 
it  Is  forbidden  to  attempt  any  thing  more  than  the  common 
mode  of  going  up  and  down.  However,  this  made  me  shud* 
der;  for  the  man  chose  to  amuse  the  populace,  by  twisting 
round  and  round  the  rope,  and  once  he  stuck  so  that  I  ex- 
pected to  see  him  come  down  upon  the  heads  of  the  people* 
There  was,  besides  this,  a  representation  of  gladiators,  which 
was  neatly  done,  but  had  little  effect  .  The  pyramids  were  re- 
peated six  or  seven  times,  and  at  last  the  whole  closed  with  a 
grand  display  of  fireworks,  but  they  chose  to  let  them  off  by 
day-light,  so  that  all  their  beauty  was  entirely  lost.  After  all 
diis,  1  went  to  see  some  excellent  rope-dancing,  where  there 
was  the  best  clown  1  ever  saw :  there  was  also  very  good 
tumbling,  and  a  pantomime  well  conducted.  I  then  came  home 
to  tea,  and  at  ten  o'clock  we  went  in  our  gondola  to  the  opera, 
at  il  Teatro  San  Benedetto.  Itwas  JVtna;  Madame  Brunt, 
the  first  singer.  The  ballets  were  not  extraordinary.  In  the 
middle  of  the  second  act,  a  shower  of  sonnets,  with  pigeons, 
turkeys,  and  fowls,  were  thrown  through  the  ventilator  into 
the  parterre.  They  were  intended  as  a  compliment  to  Madame 
Bruni,  and  the  first  male  binger.  Signer  Viganoni.  The  au- 
dience were  chiefly  masked.  It  did  not  finish  before  fom* 
o'clock  in  the  morning  of  February  28,  1794;  at  which  houi 
I  came  home,  and  am  eniployed 

In  notiog,  ere  they  fade  aw^y, 
The  little  lines  of  yesterday. 

Under  the  name  of  a  republic,  and  boasting  of  its  liberties, 
there  is  not  in  Europe  a  more  despotic  government  than  that 
of  Venice. 

"  We  went  all  over  the  arsenal.  They  call  it  the  finest  in 
Europe.  This  is  not  true  ;  once,  perhaps,  it  was  so,  but  those 
days  are  gone.  The  armoury  is,  I  believe,  longer  than  that  in 
the  Tower :  it  is  in  several  rooms.  There  are  arms  for  80,000 
men,  all  ready  at  a  moment's  notice.  The  ships  arc  all  built 
under  cover.  We  saw  the  tawdry  heavy  vessels,  in  which  the 
Doge  goes  to  wed  the  Adriatic ;  all  covered  with  gold,  and  as 
long  as  an  eighty-gun  ship.  The  model  room  was  pretty 
enough.  The  whole  of  the  arsenal  is  two  Italian  miles  and  n. 
half  round  ;  two  thousand  five  hundred  men  work  in  it  daily. 
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It  seems  poor  and  naked  when  compared  to  Portsmouth  or 
Plymouth.  From  the  arsenal  wc  went  to  the  church  of  San 
GKofgio  Maggiore,  and  saw  there  some  architecture  ol  the  fa^- 
mous  Palladio,  of  which  Venice  is  full.  He  built  the  Rialto. 
They  showed  us  a  noble  picture  by  Paul  Veronese  ;  the  mar- 
riage at  Cana  in  Gralilee.  In  it  were  portraits  of  all  the  most 
celebrated  Venetian  painters.  Paul  himself,  Titian,  Tintoretti, 
Bassano,  &c.  &c.  Vl^alked  in  the  Place  di  St.  Marco,  and 
saw  the  church  of  that  name ;  a  Gothic  edifice,  of  great  anti- 
quity, the  inside  of  which  is  covered  with  Mosaic  paintings. 
Intrigue  is  carried  to  such  a  pitch  in  Venice,  that  the  gondolas 
are  formed,  and  furnished  with  every  convenience  for  that 
purpose.  It  is  usual,  in  Venice,  to  see  a  lady  with  her  cecisbeo 
in  one  box,  and  in  the  other  her  husband  with  his  mistress ;  and 
you  will  see  the  lady  leaning  over  to  complinient  her  husband's 
mistress,  while  he  is  bowing  to  the  cecisbeo. 

'*  In  the  evening,  we  went  to  the  noblest  and  the  neatest 
theatre  I  ever  saw  The  scenery  was  beyond  any  thing  ex- 
cellent ;  by  Mauri ;  a  celebrated  artist.  The  last  ballet  was 
very  fine.  The  women  of  Venice  are,  generally  speaking,  all 
handsome.  They  dress  better,  the  men  look  cleaner,  and 
every  thing  seems  upon  a  better  footing  than  either  at  Rome  or 
Naples,  where  the  women  are  all  ugly,  vulgar,  and  dirty ;  and 
the  noblesse  look  like  a  party  of  strolling  players. 

^^The  Rialto,  of  which  so  much  has  been  said,  is,  in  ray 
opinion,  very  little  deserving  of  its  fame.  It  was  built  by  Pal- 
ladio,  is  of  unpolished  marble,  consiists  of  one  arch,  and  is 
loaded  with  houses,  having  three  streets  passing  over  it  parallel 
to  each  other.  The  bridge  of  Pont  y  Pridd,  in  South  Wales, 
is  in  every  respect  superior,  which  was  built  by  a  common  ma- 
son of  Glamorganshire.  , 

"There  were  eight  theatres  open  while  we  were  here.  They 
were  nevertheless  all  full  every  night.  The  oath  of  the  Vene- 
tians is  always  a  bloody  one  :  sangue  di  Dio,  saiigue  di  Cristo, 
sangue  di  Madonna,  are  the  usual  expressions  The  oaths  of 
Italy  vary  in  every  state.  At  Rome,  they  are  the  most  shock- 
ing of  all.  There  you  will  see  a  postillion,  or  one  of  the 
lower  class,  when  in  a  passion,  fall  down  upon  his  knees,  and 
blaspheme  against  heaven,  the  angels,  the  saints,  and  the  virgin. 
A  Russian  gentleman  was  once  in  a  post-chaise  when  a  Roman 
postillion's  hat  blew  off  and  fell  in  the  river.  The  fellow  coolly 
descended  from  his  horses,  and  instead  of  tr}'ing  to  get  it  out, 
fell  on  his  knees  by  the  side  of  the  river,  saying,  ^  Managio  a 
tutti  Cristo,  a  Virgine  Maria  !  Oh  anima  mia,  managio  a  tutti 
di  paradiso  et  tre  milia  tomo  !'  *  But,  my  friend,'  said  the  gen- 
tleman, ^  what  makes  you  conclude  your  imprecation  with  tre 
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milia  torno  ?'  The  fellow  replied,  while  every  limb  of  him 
was  convulsed  with  passion,  ^  Perche  sapete,  excellenza,  che 
ogni  8anto,  in  questo  bell'  giorno,  e  andato  a  camminare,  vog- 
lio  prendere  tutti !'  At  Naples,  the  oaths  are  more  moderate, 
at  least  to  English  ears.  The  worst  they  make  use  of,  in 
their  own  opinion,  is  when  they  blaspheme  St.  Januaiius.  It 
is  then  that  a  Neapolitan  despairs  of  ever  obtaining  absolution, 
as  the  priests,  making  use  of  every  method  that  may  serve  to 
support  the  holy  fraud,  endeavour  to  impress  the  minds  of 
tbeir  votaries,  with  the  most  perfect  abhorrence  of  any  viola- 
tion of  the  honour  of  their  patron. 

**  During  the  carnival,  it  is  usual  for  every  person  to  enter 
the  theatre  masked.  Soon  after,  they  generally  take  them  oS, 
and  the  men  stick  them  in  the  corners  of  their  hats. 

*<  Speaking  of  oaths — Four  Neapolitan  monks  once  engaged 
with  a  vetturino  to  conduct  them  to  Naples,  but  made  it  an 
article  of  their  contract,  that  he  should  not  make  use  of  an 
oath  the  whole  way.  Coming  into  a  deep  sandy  road,  he  be* 
gaa  to  flog  his  mules  and  grunt  and  scold,  but  all  to  no  use. 
*Eh  vedete,  signor,'  said  he  to  the  monks,  ^vedete!  il  mulo 
non  vuo'  andar.  Se  non  volete  restare  cosi,  lasciate  mi  fare 
una  sola  P  *  By  no  means,*  said  the  monks,  ^  whip  'em !' 
However,  at  last,  finding  they  were  likely  to  remain  there  all 
day,  and  being  worried  with  his  entreaties,  they  limited  him  to 
a  single  oath.  *  Grazia,  padre  mio !  managio  il  primo  di  No- 
vembre  !'  The  cunning  rascal  chose  to  damn  the  first  of  No* 
vember,  of  all  other  days,  because  it  was  consecrated  to  all 
saints ;  and  by  this  means  he  thought  in  one  comprehensive 
oath  to  be  of  as  much  service,  as  if  he  had  been  allowed  to 
swear  during  the  whcile  journey.** 

"March  I,  1794  — Went  in  our  gondola  to  the  little  island 
of  Murano,  lying  off  Venice.  Nothing  could  be  more  pleasing 
than  the  view  opening  to  the  sea,  as  we  passed  under  the 
bridge  at  the  end  of  the  canal  di  Mendicauti,  to  ^o  towards  the 
island;  the  Alps  rising  to  the  right  with  their  white  tops,  the 
sea  covered  with  gondolas  and  little  skiffs,  while  every  object 
was  softened  by  the  silver  mist  peculiar  to  Italy.  Our  object 
vas  to  see  the  glass  aianufactories,  but,  it  bein^  Saturday,  very 
few  were  at  work,  and  those  who  were  employed  were  only 
making  window  glass.  We  then  saw  the  three  palaces  of 
Pisani,  Barbarigo,  and  Palazzo  Farsetti  In  the  first  was  rich 
furniture,  and  a  fine  picture  by  Paul  Veronese.  In  the  second 
a  number  o(  Titian's  works,  who  lived  in  this  house  four  years, 
and  died  there.  We  saw  the  last  picture  he  ever  painted, 
which  he  did  not  live  to  finish,  St.  Sebastian  ;  it  hangs  in  the 
very  room  where  he  died.     All  the  parlours  arc  paved  with 
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schiola.  We  then  saw  the  church  of  St.  Giovanni  e  Paolc/, 
famous  for  a  picture  of  the  martyrdom  of  St.  Peter.  Venice  is 
famous  for  its  gold  workmanship,  velvets,  wax,  glass,  combs,  &c. 

*^  In  the  evening  I  went  first  to  the  theatre  ot  St.  Cassano. 
The  ballet  was  fine,  a  Madame  Ballon  danced  with  great  spirit 
and  much  grace.  From  thence  I  went  to  St.  Samueli.  To 
describe  what  1  saw  there  is  impossible.  The  coup  d'oeil  was 
beyond  expression.  I  found  a  crowded  audience  of  very  gen- 
teel people,  in  a  theatre  of  the  most  splendid  description.  The 
boxes  and  all  the  theatre  were  hung  with  light  blue  damask, 
ornamented  with  a  rich  border  of  silver  fillagree.  The  fronts 
of  the  boxes  were  of  white  satin,  upon  which  hung  festoons  of 
roses.  The  very  curtain  at  the  door  of  the  parterre  was  of 
blue  damask  and  silver.  It  was  illuminated  with  tapers  of 
Venetian  wax,  three  feet  long,  in  sconces  of  glass.  All  round 
hung  chandeliers  oi  the  same.  At  the  end  of  the  opera  the 
whole  of  the  stage  was  discovered,  ornamented  similarly  to  the 
rest  of  the  house.  Over  it  was  a  painted  plafond,  which  an- 
swered to  that  over  the  paterre ;  all  round  were  columns  hung 
with  damask  and  silver.  At  the  end  of  all  were  pier  glasses 
from  the  top  to  the  bottom,  so  that  the  whole  theatre,  with  its 
numerous  chandeliers,  tapers,  &c.  being  reflected,  seemed  of 
an  infinite  length.  Before  the  pier  glasses  hung  chandeliers, 
and  from  the  columns  were  suspended  tapers,  as  in  the  rest  of 
the  theatre.  There  was  then  a  Festo  di  Ballo.  Every  dancer 
had  a  rich  dress  given  him,  and  the  meanest  figure  dancer 
wore  satin  and  silver.  As  soon  as  I  saw  all  this,  I  was  at  a 
iohs  to  account  for  it.  A  Venetian  told  me  that  it  was  all  done 
nt  the  expense  of  a  Spanish  grandee,  who  had  a  mind  to  sur- 
prise them,  and  that  the  whole  was  finished  in  one  night.  It 
cost  him  20,000  sequins,  about  10,000/.  sterling.  I  believe, 
and  every  body  seemed  to  think  the  same,  that  there  never 
was  so  magnificent  a  theatrical  spectacle  ever  seen  in  Europe. 
The  boxes  were  full  of  characters  ;  among  others  a  man,  as 
an  infant,  with  a  rattle  made  a  great  noise. 

Notwithstanding  the  despotism  of  the  Venetian  noblesse, 
one  perceives  some  traces  of  the  beneficial  effects  of  a  free 
government  visible  among  the  people.  They  have  not  the 
liberty  they  boast  of,  because  they  are  ruled  with  a  rod  of 
iron,  but  they  are  infinitely  less  servile,  than  the  lower  classes 
of  the  rest  of  Italy.  Beauty  is  found  in  females  of  the  lower 
order,  a  circumstance  rarely  met  with  in  the  other  Italian 
states,  where  poverty  seems  attended  with  every  evil,  filth  and 
ugliness  being  constantly  at  her  side. 

^<  Justice  is    administered  in  a  very  rigid  way  at  Venice. 
They  do  not  neglect  to  pursue  her  dictates,  but  then  it  is  done  iiv 
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ao  mysterious  and  absolute  a  manner,  that  the  injured  party  has 
seldom  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  whether  he  is  redressed  or 
not.  An  English  gentleman  once  lost  a  great  part  of  his 
clothes  and  some  valuable  trinkets,  at  an  inn  at  Venice.  Every 
search  was  made  after  them  to  no  effect,  and  the  gentleman 
gave  them  over  as  lost,  saying  aloud  at  the  same  time,  ^Ay, 
these  are  the  blessed  effects  of  your  Venetian  lawA  If  I  had 
been  in  a  country  where  there  was  a  shadow  of  justice,  I 
should,  at  least,  have  been  assisted  in  my  endeavours  to  re- 
cover them.'  In  about  an  hour  he  was  sent  for,  by  the  officers 
of  the  police,  and  carried  to  the  tribunal.  '  You  are  the  gen- 
tleman. Sir,'  said  the  chief  magistrate,  Uhat  has  lost  some 
clothes?'  *Ye8, 1  am.'  •  And  you  have  not  been  able  to  re- 
cover them  V  •  No.'  *  Upon  which  you  thought  proper  to 
arraign  the  laws  of  our  Republic,  and  accuse  it  of  injustice. 
Beware  how  jou  offend  a  second  time  by  propagating  an 
erroneous  opinion.  Behold  (said  he,  drawing  aside  a  curtain 
behind  which  hung  the  dead  bodies  of  three  men,)  behold 
these  are  the  persons  who  have  robbed  you.  They  have 
atoned  for  their  crimes,  and  offer  to  you  a  lesson  of  our  justice 
and  severity.  Get  back  to  your  inn,  the  things  you  have  lost 
will  be  there  before  you.  Settle  your  affairs,  and  leave  Venice 
immediately;  it  might  be  dangerous  for  you  to  remain  where 
justice  acts  so  quickly  and  with  so  much  vigour  ' 

"  The  laws  and  government  of  Venice,  the  customs  of  the 
people»  the  peculiarity  of  the  town  itself,  its  form  and  mode  of 
construction,  all  contribute  in  some  measure  to  the  progress 
of  intrigues.  The  gondolas  are  made  use  of  as  the  usual  mode 
of  assignation,  and  the  state,  to  equip  them  better  lor  that  pur- 
pose, has  ordained  that  they  should  be  black,  ornamented  in 
the  same  manner,  and  having  no  difference  either  of  ornament 
or  colour,  that  may  distiniruish  them  from  each  other.  The 
gondoliers  are  chosen  men  ;  all  skilful  in  their  office,  and  pos- 
sessing talents  aptly  fitted  for  the  purpose  of  intrigue  ;  a  strict 
adherence  to  secrecy  ;  a  knowledge  of  the  windings  and  in- 
tricacies of  the  canals  ;  an  appearance  of  simplicity,  and  inat- 
tention to  what  passes  before  them.  Active  and  intelligent  in 
emergencies,  and  faithful  to  the  highest  degree  in  the  discharge 
of  their  duty,  no  one  is  diffident  in  confiding  to  theu*  care  the 
secret  offices  of  illicit  amours.  A  number  of  these  fellows  are 
under  the  pay  of  government,  and  act  as  spies  to  the  Republic. 
Yet  they  manage  in  such  a  manner  as  to  satisfy  all  parties,  and 
if  employed  by  twenty  people  at  the  same  time,  would  please  all 
without  betraying  to  one  party  the  secrets  of  the  other  They 
have  an  acquaintance  with  all  the  duennas  and  gouvemantes ; 
are  well  read  in  the  private  histories  of  every  family ;  will  cx- 
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pedite  an  elopement,  and  provide  rope  ladders,  false  keys,  and' 
scale  walls,  with  equal  punctuality  and  alertness. 

<*  March  2. — We  hired  a  boat  at  Venice  to  take  us  to  An- 
cona.  The  weather  was  serene  and  beautiful,  and  as  1  left 
the  town,  1  hesitated  for  a  long  time  in  deciding  which  to 
prefer,  the  environs  of  Naples  or  Venice.  A\  c  anived  in  the 
evening,  at  Chiozza,  and  passed  the  night  in  the  n  ost  miserable 
hole  I  ever  was  in  during  all  my  excursions.  From  Chiozza, 
a  small  place,  peopled  only  by  sailors,  we  came  the  next  day, 
after  a  delightful  voyage. 

<*  March  3. — To  Ravenna.  Much  cannot  be  said  of  the 
accommodations  at  Ravenna.  It  communicates  with  the  sea 
by  canals. 

**  March  4. — Saw  this  morning  the  tomb  of  Dante.  It 
stands  in  the  public  street,  under  a  small  rotunda,  at  a  comer 
of  the  Franciscan  convent.  The  tomb  of  Theodoric  is 
also  without  the  town,  who  once  made  Ravenna  the  seat 
of  empire,  under  the  Goths.  Ravenna  is  famous  for  its 
mosaics,  antique  marbles,  columns,  and  many  remains  of  an- 
tiquity, both  Greek  and  Roman.  At  present  it  is  a  poor 
Lazzaroni-looking  place. 

<*  From  Ravenna,  we  embarked  for  Ancona,  but  sea  sickness 
and  want  of  wind  made  us  put  in  at  Savio,  a  small  place  kept 
alive  by  salt  manufactories,  from  boiliug  sea  water,  and  by  its 
fisheries. 

**  March  6. — When  we  left  Savio,  such  a  crowd  assembled' 
to  8e.e  us  go  off  as  was  surprising  It  was  like  what  one  aees 
in  St.  James's  Street  on  a  birthday.  While  I  was  at  break- 
fast, a  tribe  of  monks,  &c.  came  in  ;  I  was  startled  at  firsts 
and  thought  they  came  to  apprehend  us  through  some  mistake 
or  other,  but  was  convinced  of  my  error,  by  the  polite  reply 
of  their  superior  to  my  rude  demand  of  what  business  they 
had  with  me:  ^Niente,  Signer,  solamente  per  fare  i  compU- 
menti,  bon  viaggio,'  &c.  After  all,  I  believe  they  acted  as 
Sfiea  to  discover  if  we  were  French  or  not.  We  had  to  send- 
five  miles  for  horses,  from  Servio,  and  went  through  Rimini 
to  Pesaro  where  we  slept  at  an  excellent  inn,  and  I  bought- 
some  pictures.  We  entered  Rimini  over  a  bridge  built  entirely 
of  blocks  of  white  marble,  in  the  times  of  Augustus  and  Tibe- 
rius, and  left  it  passing  under  a  triumphal  arch  erected  in 
honour  of  Augustus. 

<<  March  6. — 111  of  a  sore  throat,  caught  by  the  sudden 
change  in  the  climate.  The  weather  sultry  hot.  Came  from 
Pesaro  to  Ancona>  all  by  the  side  of  the  Adriatic,  through  a. 
beautiful  country,  the  roads  and  the  inns  excellent.  The 
Mbergo  Reale,  at  Ancona,  superb  and  clean,  two  things,  thai^ 
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seldom  go  hand  in  hand  in  Italy  or  in  Ireland.  The  view  06 
the  sea  and  port  of  Ancona  from  the  windows  is  beautiful  to  a 
degree.  The  approach  to  Ancona  may  be  ranked  among  the 
first  sights  ;  it  is  something  like  Naples.  The  people  in  this 
country  look  ruddy,  strong,  and  wholesome.  The  women  are 
pretty.  The  roads  were  full  of  pilgrims.  One  poor  lame 
wretch,  with  his  family,  told  me  it  was  his  fifth  journey  to  the 
Santa  Casa ;  he  came  from  the  Tirol,  and  had  been  three  times 
across  the  Pyrenees  to  Saragossa  and  Madrid,  and  twice  to 
Rome.  *  And  wherefore,'  said  I,  *  do  you  inflict  such  a  severe 
penance  on  yourself  V  *  'Tis  for  my  poor  father,  Sir,'  said  he, 
'who  is  dead.  He  would  be  of  the  reformed  church,  and  1 
hope  to  save  his  soul  from  being  damned.'  His  daughter  with 
him  was  barefooted  and  very  handsome. 

"  March  7. — Game  from  Ancona  to  Loretto.  From  Came- 
rano,  the  finest  view  I  ever  saw  ;  among  other  objects,  Loretto 
upon  the  top  of  a  distant  hill.  I  felt  a  momentary  sensation  of 
devotion.  We  saw  Loretto  all  the  way,  during  this  last  post — 
the  road  mountainous,  you  absolutely  climb  into  Loretto.  It 
is  a  poor  wretched  place,  supported  entirely  by  priestcraft  and 
foreigners.  The  little  shops  full  of  rosaries  and  crucifixes.  I 
bought  some,  and  carried  them  to  the  Santa  Casa  to  be  blessed, 
where  they  were  put  into  the  bowl  the  holy  family  used  to  eat 
out  of.  I  have  just  now  been  to  see  the  glorious  prospect  from 
the  tower  of  the  cathedral  with  the  setting  sun,  the  mountains, 
the  sea,  &c. 

^*  In  the  medicinary  belonging  to  the  friars  of  the  Santa  Casa^ 
there  are  three  hundred  and  twenty  porcelain  vanes,  given  te 
tbem  by  the  illustrious  family  of  Urbino.  Raphael  made  the 
designs  for  them,  and  it  is  said,  Luca  Giordano  copied  from 
the  vases.  The  treasury  is  a  blaze  of  jewels,  gold  and  silve^ 
being  the  meanest  articles  in  it.  I  saw  a  single  diamond  therCi 
weighing  seventy -two  grains,  and  others  of  various  dimensions ; 
rabies,  pearls,  emeralds,  &c.  Nothing  could  be  more  curious 
than  a  specimen  of  natural  history  preserved  there.  It  was  a 
lamp  of  emeralds,  in  their  matrixes,  all  in  their  natural  state. 
It  was  as  large  as  a  man's  body,  stuck  full  of  emeralds  like  a 
plum  cake :  some  were  of  the  size  of  a  hen's  egg.  Nobody 
can  estimate  its  value,  as  no  one  can  say  what  the  internal  part 
of  so  large  a  mass  may  contain,  which  from  its  external  ap- 
pearance, is  evidently  full.  The  holy  house  is  too  well  known 
to  be  described.  I  chipped  off  some  small  pieces  from  the  in- 
side, and  scraped  away  a  little  of  the  dust.  I  asked  the  lackey 
to  do  it,  but  he  said  if  the  sentinels  observed  him,  he  should  be 
condemned  to  the  galleys  for  life.  He  said  the  pilgrims  were 
fio  eager  to  procure  even  a  particle  of  its  dust,  that  if  the  were 
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permitted  to  take  any,  tbe  holy  house  would  soon  make  another 
voyage  from  LoretCo,  and  be  as  much  dispersed  as  the  cross  of 
our  Saviour.  However,  taking  advantage  of  the  general  de- 
vout enthusiasm  of  those  within,  who  were  all  gaping  at  the 
Madonna,  and  the  nonchalance  of  the  sentinels  without,  I 
desired  my  party  to  draw  round  me,  and  thus  concealed,  I 
bore  away  KOine  of  its  precious  walls. 

<*  A  report  was  circulated  all  over  Loretto,  of  a  wonderful 
Madonna  that  had  been  discovered  five  miles  off,  within  these 
ftflecn  days,  who  was  found  under  ground,  and  worked  mira- 
cles ever}  hour  by  dozens.  The  people  of  the  house  told 
me,  that  she  got  up  in  the  night,  and  rang  the  bells  of  the  church 
to  rail  the  people  together,  and  had  since  given  sight  to  the 
lilind,  speech  to  the  dumb,  made  the  lame  walk,  &c.  'Una 
cosa  spaventosa,  Signor!'  said  the  master  of  the  house,  *all  the 
world  is  thci-e  ' — It  was  quite  out  of  my  way,  so  I  did  not  go ; 
besides  it  mtght  hi*  dangerous,  for  1  am  certain  it  would  be  dif- 
ficult to  preserve  the  composure  of  ouf^'s  features  at  such  holy 
impostures.     The  i:<ns  at  Loretto  bad  and  dear. 

"  March  8. — Came  through  the  finest  country  in  the  world, 
with  the  best  roads,  to  Tobatino,  a  small  town  ;  tolerable  ac- 
commodations at  the  post." 

A  chasm  here  occurs  in  the  journal.  Mr.  Clarke  passed- 
through  Terii  in  his  way  to  Rome;  and,  after  a  very  short 
stay  at  the  latter  place,  proceeded  to  Naples.  There  was 
naturally  some  awkwardness  in  his  first  meeting  with  Lord 
Berwick,  after  the  chungc  of  plans  and  the  disappointment 
which  had  taktru  place ;  and  there  is  reason  to  brlieve  that 
attempts  had  been  made  during  his  abs«  nc^  to  supplant  him  in 
the  good  opinion  of  his  friend  and  patron  ;  but  it  is  remembered 
to  this  day,  by  a  gentleman  then  resident  at  Naples,  how  soon 
his  admirable  good  humour,  ability,  and  propriety  of  conduct 
recommended  him  to  every  one,  and  enabled  him  to  assume  his 
wonted  influence  and  distinction  in  the  society  of  the  place. 

His  residence  at  Naples,  after  his  return,  did  not  continne 
more  than  three  weeks.  He  finally  quitted  that  city  with. 
great  regret,  in  company  with  Lord  Beri\ick,  on  the  29th  of 
March,  and  arrived  at  Rome  on  the  1st  of  April.  Writing  to 
the  author  of  this  memoir,  about  a  week  be  lore  his  departure, 
he  says : 

"I  have  just  finished  a  melancholy  excursion  to  all  my 
wonted  haunts,  along  the  delightful  shores  of  Baia,  and  through 
the  Elysian  Fields,  by  way  of  bidding  them  farewell.     We  are 
going  to  leave  this  place  for  ever,  and  to  exchange  its  warm- 
"iunihine  for  the  cold  palaces  and  marshy  catacombs  of  Rome. 
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III  four  days  we  go  to  Rome.  Adieu,  dear  beloved  Naples — 
qaeen  of  the  Sicilian  sea — beauteous  bright  Parthenope.  Tor 
Borrow,  f  go  up  Vesuvius  with  a  large  party  for  the  last  time, 
and  shall  pillage  the  crater  of  some  of  its  contents.  I  have 
long  been  a  cicerone  to  the  English,  in  showing  the  wonders  of 
our  volcano,  and  to-morrow  I  am  to  conduct  Lord  and  Lady 
P.  &C.  fcc  to  the  mouth  of  the  mountain. .  I  have  models  of 
vases  enough  to  load  a  ship." 


The  following  are  extracts  from  his  journal,  written  during 
his  stay  at  Rome  : 

**  April  16. — Saw  the  remams  of  the  temple  of  Hercules,  the 
\illa  of  Maecenas,  the  villa  of  Adrian,  &c.  Nothing  can  be 
more  interesting  than  this  excursion  to  Tiroli,  and  if  it  is  ex- 
tended a  few  miles  farther  to  the  villa  of  Horace,  it  is  enchant- 
ing. The  fine  ruins  of  the  villa  of  Maecenas  are  suffering  ex- 
tremely from  the  barbarous  hands  of  the  Pope's  masons,  whom 
we  found  busy  in  converting  them  to  a  cannon  foundry,  or,  as 
they  said,  restoring  them.  By  ail  appearance,  it  will  soon  be 
very  difficult  to  trace  out  the  original  fabric,  encumbered  and 
lost  as  it  will  be,  with  these  modern  additions.  There  are  still 
to  be  seen  lofty  chambers  with  painted  stucco,  and  almost  all 
the  original  form,  the  whole  being  situated  delightfully  upon  an 
eminence  commanding  a  view  of  Soracte,  and  all  the  pldns  as 
iaras  Rome,  which  was  itself  visible  from  the  lofty  terraces  of 
the  viDa  at  eighteen  miles'  distance. 

**  Fortunately  for  us,  we  arrived  in  time  to  profit  even  by 
the  depredations  his  ho1in»'Ss  is  making  ;  for  in  the  progress  of 
his  foundry  he  has  had  occasion  to  excavate  a  square,  which 
has  laid  open  a  beautiful  court  surrounded  by  pillars  of  the 
Doric  order,  without  bases,  and  standing  simply  on  a  double 
lAndi.  These  fullars  were  semi-columns,  and  composed  of 
brickwork.  They  are  not  of  the  most  ancient  Doric  order, 
nor  yet  of  the  improved  :  and  this  is  singular,  as  it  was  during 
the  age  of  Augustu:^,  that  the  improvement  in  the  Doric  was 
introduced.  The  most  ancient  order  of  the  Doric  was  without 
neck  or  ba.«ie,  as  we  see  at  PaBstum.  The  modem  improve- 
ment of  Vitruvius  was  exactly  the  contrary. 

^^MflBcenas's  villa  had  directly  before  in  the  plain  below, 
the  beautiful  temple  of  the  Cough,  or  as  it  is  called,  II  Tempio 
jeDa  Tussa,  the  ruins  of  which  still  form  one  of  the  most  pic^ 
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taresqne  objects  about  it.     It  is  very  like  the  beautiful  ruins  of 
the  temple  of  Venus  qn  the  coast  of  Baia. 

**  The  villa  of  Adrian  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  powerful 
proofs  that  we  have  of  niagniiic«'nce  of  the  ancient  Romans. 
It  is  more  like  the  ruins  of  a  city,  or  of  many  cities,  than  of  a 
villa,  it  contains  four  or  five  theatres,  numerous  temples, 
baths,  mosaics,  every  sort  of  grandeur.  In  the  vaulted  pla- 
fond of  ont'  of  the  chambers,  belonging  to  the  baths,  is  the 
most  exquisite  specimen  of  ornamented  stucco  in  relief,  that 
has  been  left  us,  of  the  finest  ages  of  Rome.  Athenian 
Stewart,  and  many  others,  took  all  their  ideas  of  elegant  bor- 
ders from  this  room. 

<*  In  this  vast  enormous  villa,  Adrian  endeavoured  to  com- 
prise the  riches  and  splendour  of  the  whole  world.  He  tra- 
velled over  his  empire,  and  collected  from  all  parts  of  it  the 
magnificent  things  that  were  afterwards  combined  in  his  villa. 
Not  a  country  in  the  world  but  sent  something  to  adorn  it 
Asia,  Greece,  Rg>r»t,  Macedonia,  all  afforded  their  contribu- 
tion to  it.  Th^rr-  he  erected  temples  to  the  deities  of  ail  na- 
tions, and  celebrated  the  rites  of  all  the  religions  of  the  earth. 
The  priests  of  eac*h  were  dressed  in  the  habits  peculiar  to  . 
their  country,  and  all  the  attendants  wore  their  native  cos- 
tumes. Thus  decorated  and  arranged,  it  represented  an  epi- 
tome of  all  his  travels.  At  one  part  of  it  he  might  fancy  him- 
self in  Egypt,  at  another  m  Greece,  and  it  became  the  empo- 
rium of  arts,  displaying  at  one  view  the  riches  of  his  whole 
empire. 

*<  The  excavations  that  have  been  made  Lore,  have  of  coorae 
been  more  productive  than  any  others.  The  artists  say  it 
seemed  as  if  the  earth  would  never  cease  to  yield  up  riches. 
Almost  all  th^*  finest  mo.saics,  marbles,  and  statues,  were  found 
here.  Ainon?  others,  that  beautiful  Grecian  pavement,  de- 
scribed by  Pliny,  of  the  pigeons,  which  is  now  preserved  in 
the  Capitol. 

"  The  execution  of  criminals  at  Rome  is  carried  on  with 
a  vast  deal  of  solenmity,  and  it  is  very  rare  iifdeed  to  see  an 
instance  of  what  is  called  in  England,  d}ing  hard.  The  most 
hardened  villain,  broken  by  long  confinement,  and  the  natural 
superstition  of  the  country,  approaches  death  dispirited  and 
repentant.  I  remember,  however,  one  instance  to  the  cqib- 
trary. 

^  **  A  bricklayer  was,  by  some  means  or  other,  cheated  otit  of 
his  property  by  a  priest  and  a  lawyer,  the  last  of  which  was  his 
relation.  He  made  the  usual  application  for  justice,  which 
was  followed,  as  usual,  with  no  redress.  For  some  time  he 
bore  his  misfortune  with  firmness,  and  without  complaint;  at 
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length,  however,  the  sense  of  his  iajuries  bore  so  hard  upou 
bim,  that  he  became  desperate,  and  incensed  almost  to  road- 
aets.  In  this  state  of  mind  he  went  one  day  into  the  church 
of  St.  Oiacomo,  in  the  Corso,  when  the  priest  was  officiating, 
and  allot  him  dead  at  the  altar.  He  was  apprehended,  con- 
demnad,  and  led  to  execution  ;  evtrry  means  had  been  u^ed 
to  prerail  on  him  to  confess  his  fault,  and  receive  absolution, 
but  in  Fain.  The  fatal  cord  was  fastened  to  his  neck ;  the 
most  celebrated  friar  in  Rome  had  been  selected  to  attend 
him :  the  last  moment  approached,  when  the  friar  once  more 
begged  he  would  make  confession  of  his  sin.  ^Upon  one  con- 
dition I  will  comply  with  your  request,'  said  the  undaunted 
criminal, '  let  me  but  have  a  slap  at  the  lawyer,  and  then  I 
will  confess  both  my  sins  at  once.'    At  this  instant  he  was 

[  liancbed  into  ett^mity,  when  the  friar  approaching  to  the  side 
ofthe  scaffold,  called  out  to  the  people,  saying:,  ^  The  soul  of 
Ait  man  is  gone  instarUly  to  Aeft,  on  no  (iccount  let  Ave  Marias 
ie  said  far  Urn  P  The  beatification  of  the  poor  bricklayer  is  on 
this  account,  at  this  hour,  suspended  in  Rome. 
"The  mode  of  execution  for  parricide  is  excessively  shock- 

I  ing.  The  criminal  is  seen  kneeUog  on  the  scaffold,  opposite 
his  confessor,  while  ropes  are  passed  over  his  lego  and  held  by 
the  sbirro  beneath,  who  endeavours  to  engage  his  attention 
entirely  by  prayer,  and  watching  the  moment  when  he  seems 
entirely  occupied  with  devotion,  and  off  his  guard,  he  makes 
a  sign  to  the  exc^cutioner,  who  at  one  blow  knocks  him  down  ; 
then  jumping  on  his  body,  he,  with  a  large  knife,  cuts  oli  bis 
bead,  bis  arms,  and  his  legs,  and  hangs  them  on  ditferent  parts^i 
of  the  scaffold." 


The  travellers  set  out  from  Rome  on  their  return  to  Eng*^ 
land,  on  the  30th  of  April.  Some  extracts  from  the  journal, 
referring  to  this  part  of  the  tour,  are  subjoined. 

"May  I,  1794. — Came  from  Civita  Castellans,  through 
Nami,  where  we  saw  the  fine  ruins  of  the  bridge  built  by  Au- 
gustus. Arrived  at  mid-day  at  Temi,  and  saw  once  more  the 
finest  cascade  in  the  world.  We  went  first  through  groves 
of  orange  and  myrtle,  along  the  side  of  the  Nera  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  fall,  and  stood  upon  a  point  that  commands  the 
whole.  The  view  from  the  bottom  is  more  picturesque,  but 
less  striking.  We  then  crossed  over  a  rude  bridge  of  two 
poles,  and  ascended  by  a  wild  craggy  little  path  over  the 
rocks,  up  the  side  of  the  mountain,  till  we  came  to  the  square 
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building  at  the  top.  Here  you  command  the  effect  of  this 
vast  torrenty  the  foam  of  which  is  so  violent  that  it  throws  a 
mist  up  above  the  top  of  the  cascade,  and  spreads  in  a  beauti- 
ful manner  over  all  the  objects  around.  The  principle  chute 
is  800  feet ;  but  the  height  of  the  cascade  from  the  top  to  the 
bed  of  the  river  Neia  beneath  is  1364  feet.  That  of  Niagara 
is  only  150  feet.  This  is  formed  by  a  chute  of  the  Velino  into 
the  Nera,  by  a  canal  cut  in  the  rock  in  the  year  of  Rome  480. 

The  scenery  all  about  the  cascade  is  of  the  grandest  style, 
and  more  wild  and  picturesque  than  any  other  I  know  of. 
The  views  are  every  where  great,  varied,  and  extended ;  and 
that,  so  much  in  the  boldest  style  of  Claude,  which  you  tec 
from  the  highest  point  of  the  rock  as  you  descend  from  the 
cascade  towards  Temi,  over  the  village  of  Papignio,  is  by 
much  tixe  most  sublime  of  any  I  know  ;  far  exceeding  any 
idea  I  can  form  of  those  I  have  not  seen,  from  the  pointings 
of  the  first  masters.  It  compAheuds  an  amazing  extent  of 
territory,  and  yet  the  objects  which  compose  it  are  so  grand, 
the  masses  of  light  and  shade  fall  so  fortunately  upon  the  dif- 
ferent parts  of  it,  that  it  has  none  of  the  diminished,  insignifi- 
cant appearance  of  a  bird's-eye  view. 

The  situation  of  Pistoia,  in  a  fine  valley,  is  delightful.  All 
this  road  is  pleasing.  The  views  among  the  Apennines,  at 
this  season  of  the  year,  when  a  rich  verdure  covers  them  en- 
tirely, and  the  evening  sun  throws  his  broad  masses  of  light 
and  shade  upon  the  prospect,  are  really  enchanting.  I  have 
heard  people  remark  that  there  is  always  a  coldness  in  the 
appearance  of  these  mountains  when  compared  with  those  of 
the  Alps.  But  this  depends  on  the  time  ot  the  year  at  which 
they  are  seen,  and  1  think  such  observations,  fall  chiefly  from 
Englishmen  who  travel  through  them  in  the  winter,  when 
nothing  is  to  be  seen  but  the  triste  foliage  of  the  olive,  and  the 
leafless  stumps  of  those  trees,  which  in  summer  support  the 
vines  in  so  many  rich  and  various  festoons.  A  drawing  roas- 
ter would  tell  you,  that  the  Apennines  are  always  a  demi-tint 
darker  than  the  sky ;  that  the  Alps  are  in  the  same  proportion 
lighter,  owing  to  the  snow  upon  them. 

**  The  Apennines  recall  to  my  mind  those  delightful  vales 
in  Argos,  where  the  Grecian  shepherds  fed  their  flocks,  and 
the  heroes  that  afterwards  shone  with  so  much  lustre  in  the 
plains  of  Troy,  bred  a  noble  race  of  horses.  They  seem 
particularly  calculated  for  peace  and  serenity. 

"May  11. — Made  a  long  journey  from  St.  Marcello  to 
Reggio.  The  first  two  posts  from  St.  Marcello,  we  ascended 
the  whole  way  to  Bosco-lungo,  which  is  upon  the  highest  part 
(>1*  the  Apennines ;  the  snow  was  still  lying  upon  the  tops* 
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{•>om  Bosco-luDgo,  to  which  place  Lord  Berwick  and  I  walk- 
ed, we  ran  down  to  Pieve  Pelago,  and  continued  along  the 
tope  of  the  Apennines  for  some  time  overlooking  them  ail,  as 
upon  the  waves  of  a  troubled  sea.     The  moment  we  left  Penna 
di  Mazzoni,  we  beheld  the  vast  extended  plain  of  Lombardy, 
the  finest,  the  most  fertile,  of  any  in  the  world.     It  appears 
exactly  like  the  ocean,  and  seems  to  rise  from  the  eye  like  the 
sea.     Indistinctly,  at  a  distance,  we  saw  the  Alps  skirting  the 
utmost  limits  of  the  plain  to  the  north,  and  may  conceive  the 
rapture  of  Hanniba)  and  his  soldiers,  in  the  contemplation  oi 
such  an  enchantmg  garden.     It  may  be  compared  to  the  de- 
%htful  residence  of  our  first  parents,  where  the  whole  is  so 
like  a  paradise,  and  the  Po  and  the  Tessin  emulate  the  mazy 
windings  of  the  Tigris  and  the  Euphrates.     It  is  laden  with 
the  choicest  fruits,  abounding  in  corn,  oil,  and  wine ;  a  land 
flowing  with  milk  and  honey.     The  Campagna  Felice,  that 
delightful  and  fertile  spot,  is  but  insignificant  in  comparison 
with  the  plain  of  Lombardy.     But  after  all  this,  how  melan> 
choly  are  the  reflections  that  arise  in  passing  over  it.     The 
poor  peasant  of  these  rich  domains,  whose  cottage  is  surround- 
ed with  all  the  luxuriance  of  abundant  harvest,  whose  little 
garden  overflows  with  the  purple  vintage  of  the  grape,  and 
who  sleeps  each  night  amid  the  choicest  productions  of  the 
earth,  has  not  a  morsel  of  bread  to  support  his  children  from 
famine,  nor  one  drop  o\  the  wine  he  gathers  to  moisten  his 
parched  lips.     See  him,  poor  unhappy  man,  without  one  ra^ 
of  joy,  through  all  the  years  of  his  servitude,  to  interrupt  the 
continued  tenor  of  despondency.     See  how  he  toils  to  bring 
his  harvest  to  perfection,  and  see  him  among  the  foremost  in 
conveying  it  away  to  the  crowded  granaries  of  his  master. 
See  him  busy  in  clearing  away  every  part  of  the  produce  his 
hand  has  cherished  and  brought  to  perfection,  and  then  see 
bim  call  together  his  poor  miserable  family,  and  sitting  on  the 
bare  ground,  distribute  among  them  a  tew  crude  olives,  a  hard 
unwholesome  diet,  to  alleviate  the  bitter  pangs  of  hunger. 

*'  No  pipe  is  heard  there  to  gladden  the  valley,  neither  is  the. 
festive  board  once  cheered  by  the  enlivening  accompanimefit 
of  the  song  or  the  dance.  One  severe,  uninterrupted  poverty 
continues  throughout  these  fertile,  luxuriant  plains.  So  uner- 
ring are  the  shafts  of  despotism,  so  oppressive  their  weighty  so 
blighting  their  influence.  Oh,  happy  Britain  !  these  are  scenes 
that  make  us  look  to  our  country  with  delight.  Throughout 
all  Europe,  in  all  the  countries  of  the  world,  there  is  not  a 
people  so  protected  by  their  laws,  and  so  fortunate  in  their 
government  as  ours.  They  say  living  at  home  fills  us  with 
prejudice;  they  mistake,  it  is  trayelling  makes  John  Bulls  of 
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!:  .-f  f  rrtfr.'fzre  :•:'  ik*  ciiferies  abroau  ihat  makes  u.* 

-  Ft-mi  S*:-^  » *  rLT  w: wa  >!£>  ibe  f  lain  to  St.  Veninzie, 
Uii  frr*a  liwi-:;.  1-iv^  MriicDa:o  itr  h^ht,  struck  across'. 
XL  i  6?-:iAt-^  -f  rf--.ir,  "rx  ir*  im  m"  <  j-soI.^  u  RL-es:io,  the 

-  >?i.T  :  t  —  '»v^  cin^  :r>::i  lrr*a  to  At  u>:a,  trroueh  a  nai'- 

••*^'...  i^i  r«i^r--  Ol  lie  r.-^ii  w*  nri  w  rh  some  French 
rnsoK-v^  «i:'r  :r-»  P»-ir,'^i.:*i<-  nr:e  c  ndoci,:*^  to  Turin. 
Ops  :^:  i^i-  ni^  :-::r?r  i?  :r*  F>ici  crit."ai.  aLJ  being  on 
ic«»r"MirJL.  1  r  ai'.-ok  l:n  -';t  i  P.t  1:1  :L:t>r.  ariitd  h';in  tLe 
irf^^  «>:  wi-f^f  zif  Trtz::.  w-v  '^^ht;  I  round  him  a 
F^^rKTir.*.^  I  rri.*  ::•:  x  ..rL-  i:ir.t :.  il:  k'u^  i:  c^i^isi  be  the 
•atrri'*  rirrj  =  ^V#  L^.-^ri  1:  A.-f^  ■*  "i:-*:  d.£cultj  01 
Jc<r~*:<K-::.  S:-."!  tficr.  I  1:;  -::  ::  t-r  PIr  z^rni-se  gene- 
ral IV  Rcrlli::,  :::  :*rr- 1^.^■. .,  ::   n-c   :iv  Li-r».  which  was 

siiTr:»iaird  :}  r..?  i-itf-'i-::- r  i  1  .r^;ir>\  :t  iLc  palace. 
He  as^ti  it*  >etr:'-  :_:>:  ::.?  "^  :i  -^tiir^  :j  Er^z.azid,  ami 
icoke  txi  y  >:  ::  *  •  -. . .  it  ;  Irt,'  i?  .  r  ci^  t  ^  !:. 

••  \.  t^-  cxbi>:«  a:  A:  .*:-  ^c-r  f  :  1  »  ::.  -.li.*rs.  Tkt: 
r>?-.  ■=>?  *.rr:  :n  i-rrriT^?  i.  ^e^cr  : .  :/..  P-*?  23 J  \eriuii!, 
isn-.r.;t'-i><  Ft*  ic?,  !  «i*  a  :-:'.  0  ::^>i^-  Vi'e  walked 
all  ore:  T:r  ra  :  r.  ir. :  »Tc-e  rtrr  r*.rj  1.  :-t-  r.iiJ  as  spies: 
but  rTv>'uc.:5j  ." . ''  7-:: '  .Mi.T*  ::::::  :ic  Gtr.c:*  .  2L  ifa*  well. 
Ttire  wf  Tt  K\>.v  xtl  ■-  i-:r  !•  .  ?.  Tir  ;:  .  -..:^i:^  oa  all 
5>ir«.  ;t  ne  : .i  :- 1  ::.  :.:  .^.:«  *:.-.r  f.  1:  >r  £:f  1:  -  iiii!it  we 
cou.i  i>:  ^  >o-::-  :ii-:  :eT  :*.     A  :-..•::  :r:-...  :Lc   French 

'  ••  Ma\  It. — C::M  11. :  s-jcct  J  1:  i"..  !z.  lirrii^iii  £  with  the 
mUietcf."^  i":r  the  ;?.»>.v^c  .:"  S:.  E-^.l^tj.     T-ti  a^kcd  fifty 

louif.  I  'r  ■'  •  ■-*>  '^^  ''^^  '■'•^  """  '^  ^'^'^  s«*rr3n:.  arij  a  portman- 
teau, t^  \Ti  k  i:  S:.  R:  ::y.  Ir..  ii^.Jo?  tificr  u.  it  the  foct  of 
St.  Bernard  P^  "1  =•  .v^iV  wc  M?:r€-  1:  :!..  Lj:i£::e  of  a 
muletee r,  a . .^.i  :^  /: .  ? - c  -  >:  -  m  *.  •  ■.  5  %\ .: :*  h  [•  v*.  ^ L-e  ul  i  bread, 
tinder  iht-  sh^iir  ^:  2  >rrrii.:  z  ^!..c  :"-&:  :.u: «  jtc:  Lis  door. 
We  {.^rt  va'iic i  iiy:>:t  i...i5 1:-  •:.kr  u*  ::•  :?:.  Rr::.}. 

•*The  vit'i\  of '.he  vallcv  c'A-:«i'-ii  :ro-;-  iLjvj  ;?  rcry  fin».\ 
and  the  cl:v  at  the  feet  o:"  thtr-L  -.inii  ez?e  :;;  lunulas  looks 
hisrhly  pKa>i:.r.  A  narrow,  c^aj^')  paiL.  iviiid::.^  between  the 
mountains,  cor.du  ic;i  u>  to  ^:.  Rexy.  A  ila  n/iies  from 
Aousta  \Tc  <aiv  a  "^in..'.  caiv.V'  ortheP»tiiL3..;e*e  baii^iisg  upon 
the  side  of  a  mouniai.'i.  i:i  a  lli:le  crjea  !i:eado-T,  \^Iih  a  fright- 
ful precipice  in  Iron:,  aril  lAacces:friy.e  heights  behind.     It 
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commanded  entirely  the  little  pass  we  were  in,  and  seemed 
itself  impreg^ble.  Higher  up  were  planted  the  advanced 
guards,  and  the  picquet,  who  was  just  visible  from  the  glitter- 
ing of  bis  musket  in  the  sun.^ 


From  St.  Rem  j,  Mr.  Clarke  wrote  in  the  following  terms  to 
bis  mother  and  sister. 

St-  Remy,  May  17th,  1794. 
**  My  dear  mother  and  sister. — St.  Remy  !  you  will  say, 
where  is  St.  Remy  t — I  believe  all  the  maps  you  can  find  will 
not  tell  you.  It  is  ^petU  bourg^  built  entirely  of  deal  boards^ 
and  stands  by  the  side  of  a  foaming  torrent,  formed  by  the 
river  Batteglio,  as  it  falls  from  the  high  tops  of  St.  Bernard. 
We  are  in  the  wildest  part  of  the  Alps,  the  snow  lying  at  our 
door,  and  enjoying  ourselves  by  the  sidf  of  a  rousing  fire. 
The  climate  here  is  perpetual  winter.  Nothing  can  be  more 
sublime  than  the  sqenery  now  before  my  eyes.  Conceive  me 
in  a  little  wooden  house,  at  a  little  wooden  table,  in  a  little 
wooden  chair,  looking  through  the  crevices  of  a  little  wooden 
window,  not  bigger  than  a  pigeon-hole,  by  the  side  of  a  wooden 
fire,  jammed  in,  as  it  were,  among  rocks,  and  woods,  and 
waters,  and  yet  elevated  in  the  very  regions  of  ether,  high 
above  all  the  countries  and  kingdoms  of  the  earth : 

'  Wbere  'tiiid«t  the  clumrefal  sceoeiy,  ever  new, 
FVuBcy  m  thooHand  wonaeroot  tonus  ac«cries 
■^     More  wildly  p^at  than  pencil  ever  dretv ; 

Rocks.  torreoU,  woods,  and  gitWVi,  auU  shapes  of  ^ant  si^e, 
And  guttering  cliffk,  on  cliffii,  and  fiery  raniparts  nse  !* 

What  a  parcel  of  mites  ye  all  are  I  creeping  about  in  the 
world  below.  Ye  have  no  idea  of  the  severe  grandeur  of  the 
Alpine  mountains,  whose  hoary  tops  drink  the  aerial  solitude 
of  the  skies,  and  pour  forth  all  the  rivers  of  Europe.  Here 
on  one  side  rushes  forth  the  Rhine.  There  the  Danube,  roar- 
ing, tumbles  headlong,  a  torrent  all  foam  and  fury.  St;e  there 
the  Tessin,  and  the  Reusse,  at  first  all  noise  and  clamour,  till, 
as  they  advance  into  the  plains,  they  become  wedded  to  the 
Po  and  the  Rhine,  and  flow  peaceably  into  the  sea. 

**  Yet  do  not  suppose  that  all  are  agremens  among  these 
regions.  What  a  miserable  picture  of  human  nature  in  the 
wretched  inhabitants !  Ugly,  deformed,  famished,  filthy,  and 
ragged  !  Their  throats  laden  with  immense  tumours,  the  horrid 
eifects  of  drinking  snow  water.     The  French  breaking  in  upon 
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them  from  all  quarters,  and  tearing  from  them  the  little  that 
nature  has  allowed  them.  Whole  families  separated  and 
ruined.  The  men  all  drained  for  the  wars,  the  women  toiling 
in  the  field*  and  the  children  alone  at  home,  crying  for  their 
parents  and  for  bread. 

*^  But  I  must  talk  of  other  things.  I  hope  to  be  in  England 
almost  as  soon  as  this  letter.  We  shall  be  in  Switzerland  to- 
morrow. Perhaps  at  Lausanne,  perhaps  not.  We  mean  to 
go  from  here  to  Vevay,  and  from  thence  to  Basle,  and  so 
down  the  Rhine.  We  have  lost  a  great  deal  of  time  since  we- 
left  Leghorn,  which  hurries  us  very  much.  I  was  in  hopes  by 
this  time  to  have  been  in  Germany.  However,  sooner  than 
not  be  home  in  time,  we  propose  to  travel  night  and  day.  It 
is  these  mountain  journeys  that  delay  us  more  than  we  ex- 
pected. We  have  met  with  no  danger  from  the  French,  they 
are  encamped  within  twenty-five  mUes  of  us  at  the  bottom  of 
the  petit  St.  Bernard :  the  mountain  we  are  to  cross  is  called 
the  Grand  St  Bernard,  and  lies  at  some  distance  from  the 
other. 

"  If  you  wish  to  see  where  I  am,  you  must  look  in  a  large 
map  for  Milan  and  Turin,  and  then  between  these  two,  a  little 
to  the  north,  you  will  see  a  place  called  Aousta,  that  is  at  the 
bottom  of  the  mountains,  about  fifteen  miles  below  me,  and  I 
am  at  the  bottom  of  the  Grand  St.  Bernard,  about  ten  mites 
above  me  ;  which  mountain  we  pass  over  to-morrow,  and  thea. 
descend  into  Switzerland,  to  Vevay  and  Lausanne.  If  I. 
i^hould  go  to  Lausanne,  I  will  endeavour  to  call  on  Severy^. 

^'Yesterday  I  saw  the  different  camps  belonging  to  the  King 
of  Sardinia,  which  are  stuck  up  and  down  on  the  mountains, 
in  the  most  picturesque  manner  you  can  conceive.  Instead  of 
the  shepherd's  pipe,  one  hears  nothing  now  among  these  rural 
scenes,  but  the  drum  and  the  trumpet.  All  is  war  and  anarchy. 
I  think  there  is  little  doubt  but  all  Italy  will  revolt  before  two 
more  years  are  past.  The  French  carry  ev.ry  thing  before 
them ;  where  they  cannot  conquer,  they  bribe,  and  that  has 
more  effect." 

At  last,  with  some  difliculty,  they  passed  the  Great  St. 
Bernard,  and  descending  into  the  valley,  arrived  at  Geneva  on 
the  23d  of  May ;  thence  by  Lausanne  and  Berne,  to  Ba^ie. 
Here  they  were  compelled  to  leave  the  usual  route  on  the 
banks  of  the  Rhine,  on  account  of  its  being  commanded  in 
many  places  by  the  French  artillery,  which  rendered  it  danger-, 
ous  even  to  travellers.  They  turned  off  therefore  through 
Fribourg  and  Radstadt,  which  were  then  occupied  by  the 
troops  of  the  Prince  of  Conde,  to  Manheim ;  thence,  to  May- 
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ence,  where  they  embarked  upon  the  Rhine  for  Cologne. 
Passing  through  Cleves,  Utrecht,  and  Lejden,  they  came  to 
the  Hague;  embarked  at  Hellevoetsluys,  and  landed  at  Har- 
irich  on  the  8th  of  June,  where  the  Journal  ends. 

Before  this  Italian  journey  is  dismissed  from  the  mind  of  the 
reader,  the  Editor  is  tempted  to  present  an  extract  from  the 
Letters  on  Travel,  already  alluded  to,  which  were  ivritten  by 
Mr.  Clarke  durir)g  this  tour,  and  were  manifestly  begun  with 
a  riew  to  publication,  although  now  found  in  an  imperfect 
state.     They  are  addressed  to  the  youog  nobility  of  England, 
and  are  designed  to  excite  them  to  a  wider  field  of  enterprise 
and  research  in  their  travels.     It  is  remarkable  that  he  should 
have  directed  their  attention  in  such  earnest  terms  to  those 
very  countries  (Greece,  Egypt,  and  other  parts  of  the  East,) 
m  which  he  himself  afterward  exerted,  with  such  success,  his 
own  ardent  spirit  of  research,  and  where  so  manj  others 
have  since  reaped  a  most  abundant  harvest  of  interesting  dis- 
covery. 

"  — It  is  usual,"  he  says,  "  to  dedicate  a  certain  portion  of 
your  time  to  foreign  travel.  Fortunately,  the  systems  of  En- 
glish education  unite  in  embracing  so  excellent  a  mode  of  ac- 
quiring extensive  knowledge.  But,  let  me  ask,  have  your  con- 
tinental expeditions  been  attended  with  that  advantage,  which 
it  is  natural  to  suppose  would  result  from  the  lavish  contribu- 
tion, both  of  time  and*  treasure,  which  has  been  exacted  to 
complete  them  t  A  painful  witness  of  the  contrary,  it  is  with 
deep  concern  I- call  to  mind,  the  shameful  manner  in  which 
they  are  frequently  accomplished.  Koaming  about  the  Conti- 
nent, in  almost  proverbial  apathy,  becomes  your  characteristic. 
For  what  purpose  do  you  travel  t  Is  it  to  associate  promiscu- 
ously with  adventurers  ? — to  be  immured  in  gaming-houses  ?— - 
to  be  seen  all  the  morning  at  the  billiard-table ;  and  all  the 
eTening  intoxicated  ;  or  at  the  faro-bank  ? — to  become  the  ob- 
ject of  contemptuous  ridicule  in  every  country  jou  visit  ?  Is 
it  for  this  Albion  pours  forth  her  sons  upon  foreign  ground  ;  in 
the  vain  hope  of  obtaining  ornaments  to  her  senate,  honours  to 
her  state,  understandings  enlarged,  prejudices  corrected,  and 
taste  refined  ? 

" Italy,  exhausted  by  a  long  and  successful  scrutiny,  is 

unable  to  supply  new  gratification,  either  in  art  or  antiquity. 
But  in  other  countries,  removed  from  common  observation, 
new  fields  of  enterprise  open  an  extensive  prospect  of  pleasing 
research ;  as  the  desolated  shores  of  Greece ;  the  peacefid 
islands  of  the  £gean ;  the  interesting  plains  of  Asia  Minor ; 
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the  lake£(,  the  niinSy  and  volcanoes  of  Syria ;  and  the  long, 
hollofv  valley  of  Egypt. 

"  Tbe^e  are  the  countries  to  which  I  would  invite  your  at- 
tention. Among  these  scenes,  I  would  lead  you  to  rescue  from, 
indiscriminate  ruin,  the  marvellous  profusion  of  antiquities 
which  lie  scattered  in  promiscuous  devastation,  and  yield  a 
daily  tribute  to  the  wants  or  superstition  of  the  inhabitants. 
The  difficulties  and  dangers  that  have  long  been  supposed  to 
separate  us  from  a  connexion  with  them,  1  will  set  aside.  The 
loss  which  the  fine  arts  have  suffered  from  the  want  of  such 
an  intercourse,  I  will  endeavour  to  delineate  ;  the  advantages 
that  would  result  from  a  more  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
productions  of  ancient  genius  it  is  needless  to  portray.  Instead 
of  being  harassed  at  Rome,  by  a  perpetual  cabal  of  antiqua- 
rians and  artists,  whose  intrigues  and  discord  pervade  all  the 
avenues  of  inquiry,  and  interrupt  the  progress  of  your  studies, 
I  will  strive  to  withdraw  you  to  those  delightful  sct^nes,  where 
imposition  has  not  yet  dared  to  intrude ;  where,  fearless  of  her 
snareSy  you  may  investigate  the  ruins  of  empires,  whose  in. 
ventive  genius  first  produced,  and  then  carried  to  perfection, 
those  arts^  which  Rome,  in  the  zenith  of  her  glory,  could  only 
imitate. 

"  I.  invite  you  to  extend  the  sphere  of  your  ideas,  that  re- 
flection may  cast  off  the  yoke  of  prejudice,  and  break  the 
bonds  by  which  custom  has  enchained  the  flights  of  human 
reason ;  to  walk  among  the  sequestered  pillar^  of  Athens,  or 
trace  the  mystic  labours  of  Egypt  upon  the  pyramids  of  Mem- 
phis;  to  mark  the  chisels  of  Praxiteles  and  Phidias,  among  the 
mouldering  fabrics  of  Greece,  or  drop  a  tear  to 'literature  over 
the  august  ruins  of  Alexandria  :  impressed  with  the  noble  fire 
of  enthusiasm,  to  behold  the  lofty  temples  of  Palmyra,  or 
contemplate  with  awful  veneration  the  colossal  majesty  of  the . 
Theban  Memnon,  among  the  sepulchres  of  Osymanduas;  to 
snatch  from  dissolution  the  precious  relics  of  expiring  ta8te» 
and  to  rescue  the  inestimable  monuments  of  antiquity  from  the 
jaws  of  everlasting  oblivion. 

'*  Inasmuch  as  Greece  was  the  mistress  of  the  fine  arts,  and 
Rome  only  her  disciple ;  inasmuch  as  Greece  supplied  the 
originals,  and  Rome  the  imitations ;  and  the  imitation  never, 
approached  to  the  perfection  of  the  original ;  the  antiquities.: 
of  Greece  demand  every  investigation  that  the  man  of  taste 
can  appropriate  to  scenes  of  instructbn  and  delight.  The 
Romans  themselves,  when  masters  of  the  world,  did  not  scru- 
ple to  acknowledge  the  superiority  of  the  Grecian  artists.  It 
ia  particularly  remarkable^  that  whenever  their  authors  chose 
t9  celebrate  any  exquisite  production  of  art>  it  .was  the  work  ofl, 
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Grecians.     Did  architecture  display  peculiar  traces  of  the 
sablime  t     It  bespoke  the  divine  talents  of  Ictinus,  Cailicrates^ 
or  Mnesicles.     Was  any  thing  among  them  famous  in  sculp- 
ture?    It  was  attributed  to  Polycletus,  AlcaraeneS)  Myron, 
f  hidias,  Scopas,  or  Praxiteles.     In  painting  ?  to  Polygnotus, 
Apollodorus,  ZeuxiSy  Parrhasius,  Tiinanthes,  Pamphilus,  Eu- 
IDhranor,  or  Apelles.     Works  of  genius  were  invariably  attri- 
l3uted  to  those  celebrated  men,  who  had  flourished  in  Attica, 
Ibeneath  the  liberal  patronage  of  an  immortal  Pericles,  and 
"were  sever  allowed  to  be  the  production  of  artists  who  had 
^wrorked  at  Rome,  or  had  lived  nearer  to  their  own  times  than, 
t:  he  age  of  Alexander." 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Mr.  Clarke  tntor  ia  the  Mostyn  fumlly — in  the  family  of  Lord  Uxbridge— >Toar  to- 
Seotlaad  aad  the  Western  lues  with  the  Hononrable  B.  Paget — Elxtracts  from  H* 
Jooma] — Aiha—Giuit't  Causeway— -Islands  of  Mall — Coll — lona — Staffa — ^Rnm — 
Cana^SL  EiJdft— Highlands  of  ScotUnd — Cumberland  Lakes— Close  of  the  Tour. 

The  engagement  of  Mr.  Clarke  with  Lord  Berwick  having 
been  brought  to  a  close,  soon  after  their  arrival  in  England,  in 
the  summer  of  1794,  he  again  betook  himself,  with  more  than 
his  wonted  satisfaction,  to  the  abode  of  his  faip'dy  at  Uckfield. 
IJven  when  the  world  was  new  to  him,  and  its  aspect  more  al- 
luring and  attractive,  this  quiet  spot  bad  ever  been  the  object 
of  his  choice ;  but  now,  after  a  long  and  anxious  residence  in 
the  busj  scenes  of  life,  the  affection  and  sympathy  he  found  at 
home  were  particularly  delightful  to  him.     Here,  therefore,  he 
remained  several  months,  occupied  indeed  occasionally  in  the 
arrangement  of  his  collection  from  Italy,  but  apparently  un- 
mindful of  the  time  vvhich  was  passing  over  him,  and  indis- 
posed to  speculate  upon  any  change.     But  this  state  of  things 
coald  not  continue  long.     By  the  fruits  of  his  last  engagement 
be  had  been  enabled  to  pay  off  his  College  debts,  and  farther 
to  gratify  his  generous  and  affectionate  heart,  by  the  exercise 
of  kindness  towards  those  he  loved,  and  who  had  fewer  re- 
sources than  himself     He  had  also  become  possessed  of  some 
valuable  pictures,  books,  prints,  and  minerals,*  which  he  had 
collected  with  no  small  labour  and  cost,  and  to  which  he  at- 


*  Of  the  raloe  of  these  tome  iiid|ment  mar  be  fotmed,  when  it  is  stated,  that  the 
l^eight  and  the  datiet  charged  at  the  CutomJaouM  uiioaBted  to  t68/. 
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lached  no  inconsiderable  value  :  but  beyond  this,  be  had  made 
no  provision  for  bis  future  support ;  and  although  he  had  been 
chosen,  since  bis  return  from  abroad,  feltoiv  elect  at  Jesus 
College,  almost  without  opposition,  yet  this  was  a  barren  ho- 
nour, productive  of  no  emolument  whatever,  and  not  even  ne- 
cessarily leading  to  a  fellowship.     Something,  therefore,  was 
immediately  to  be  done,  and  for  want  of  a  better  occupation, 
he  appears  to  have  thought  seriously  of  joining  the  Shropshire 
fuilitia,  in  which  he  had  been  for  some  months  a  lieutenant,  in 
consequence  of  his  connexion  with   Lord  Berwick,  and  to 
which  he  had  actually  received  a  summons  from  the  Colonel. 
But  this  scheme,  which  seemed  to  promise  so  little  either  of 
credit  or  of  advantage,  was  fortunately  prevented  by  an  en- 
gagement much  better  suited  to  his  talents,  and  more  agreeable 
to  his  taste.     At  the  recommendation  of  Dr.  Bagot,  (Bishop 
of  St.  Asaph,)  he  was  requested  to  undertake  the  care  of  Mr. 
Mostyn,  (now  Sir  Thomas  Mostyn,)  at  that  time  a  youth  of 
about  seventeen  years  of  age  :  and  to  render  the  offer  more  de- 
sirable, it  was  intimated  to  him,  that  travelling,  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  formed  a  part  of  the  plan  which  the  father  of  the  youth 
had  in  view  for  him.     In  the  mean  time,  it  was  settled  that  Mr. 
Clarke  should  reside  with  Sir  Roger  Most^n's  family,  in  Wales. 
For  this  purpose,  he  left  Uckfield,  about  the  26th  of  Septem- 
ber, 1794,  to  repair  to  Mostvn  ;  and  in  his  way  there,  be  paid 
a  visit  to  his  old  friend  the  Bishop,  at  St.  Asaph ;  at  whose 
house  he  was  received  with  the  greatest  kindness,  and  hospita- 
!)ly  entertained  for  several  days.     Of  the  attentions  shown  to 
him  by  this  valuable  friend,  whose  learning  and  accomplishments 
were  not  more  remarkable  than  the  kindness  of  his  heart  and- 
the  highbred  urbanity  of  his  manners,  Mr.  Clarke  was  de- 
servedly proud.     The  interest  the  Bishop  had  taken  in  the  wel- 
fare of  his  family,  from  the  moment  of  his  fjBither's  death,  and 
the  regard  he  had  shown  in  particular  to  himself,  were  alone 
sufficient  to  excite  a  warm  sentiment  of  gratitude  in  the  breast 
of  a  young  man,  who  never  received  the  simplest  kindness, 
witliout  burning  to  requite  it :  but  here  this  feeling  was  greatly 
heightened  by  the  pleasure  he  derived  from  the  conversaticMi 
and  society  of  the  Bishop,  and  the  veneration  he  entertained  ' 
for  his  character,  which  stamped  a  double  value  upon  every 
favour  he  bestowed  upon  him.     Many  notices  of  this  sentiment 
arc  dispersed  throughout  his  manusciipts,  and  there  is  great 
reason  to  regret  the  loss  of  a  letter  written  to  a  friend  upon 
the  occasion  of  this  visit,  from  St.  Asaph,  containing  a  most 
agreeable  and  spirited  picture  of  the  tasteful  occupations,  and 
the  unaffected  piety,  by  which  the  green  old  age  of  this  vene-- 
rable  prelate  was  distinguished. 
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Of  hiis  manner  of  life  and  employments  at  Mostyn,  there 
Temains  less  information,  than  of  the  occarrences  of  any  other 
equal  portion  of  his  history ;  but  there  is  reason  to  believe^ 
that  he  was  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  kindness  and  the  cheer- 
folness  of  his  pupil's  family,  as  well  as  with .  the  society  to 
which  he  was  introduced ;  and  there  is  evidence  enough  to 
show,  what  was  ever  obvious  to  his  friends,  how  impossible  it 
was  for  him  to  live  long  in  any  place  without  discovering 
among  its  native  resources,  some  means  of  contributing  to  his 
oivn  improvement,  and  to  the  gratification  of  those  around  him. 
Before  he  had  been  a  month  in  Wales,  he  employed  himself  in 
making  a  catalogue  of  the  Mostyn  library,  a  work  of  no  incon- 
siderable labour  and  research,  virhich  it  is  believed  is  still  in  use 
at  Mostyn.  Several  fugitive  pieces  composed  by  him,  at  this 
time,  both  in  prose  and  verse,  are  still  preserved  by  his  friends ; 
aod  some  curious  observations  upon  Welsh  manners  and  cha- 
racter»  which  occurred  to  him  at  Mostyn,  will  be  introduced  to 
the  notice  of  the  reader,  in  the  extracts  from  a  work,  to  which 
allusion  has  already  been  made,  and  which  was  published  in 
the  course  of  the  next  year. 

It  was  here  be  became  known  to  Mr.  Pennant,  with  whom 
he  afterward  corresponded  upon  several  subjects  connected 
with  the  history  and  antiquities  of  the  Principality,  and  upon, 
other  topics,  in  which  they  felt  a  common  interest.  His  resi- 
dence in  Sir  Roger  Mostyn's  family  ceased  in  little  more  than 
a  year;  for  some  reason  not  explained  in  his  letters,  that  part 
of  the  plan  which  related  to  travelling  was  never  carried  into 
effect;  and  on  this  account,  probably,  the  engagement  termi- 
qated  sooner  than  was  at  first  in  the  contemplation  of  either  of 
the  parties.  At  all  events,  be  seems  to  have  been  perfectly  at 
Ubf^rty  in  the  summer  of  1796 ;  for  in  the  course  of  the  general 
election  of  that  year,  he  was  one  of  a  large  party  assembled  at 
Lord  Berwick's  seat  in.  Shropshire,  at  that  time  a  scene  of  pro- 
digious interest  and  agitation,  in  consequence  of  the  contest 
fox  the  borough  of  Shrewsbury,  between  the  Hills  of  Atting- 
baro,  and  the  distinguished  family  of  the  same  name,  and  of  a 
kindred  race,  at  Hawkstone.  This  contest,  memorable  not 
less  for  the  profuse  expenditure  it  occasioned,  than  for  the 
feuds  it  created  or  revived  among  some  of  the  most  respect- 
able families  of  the  county,  was  the  means  of  exhibiting 
Mr.  Clarke's  talents  in  controversy,— a  field,  in  which  they  had 
never  been  exercised  before,  and  in  which,  happily  for  himself, 
they  have  scarcely  ever  appeared  since.  The  occasion  of  it 
was  this  :  a  long  and  laboured  pamphlet,  called  ^^Hard  Mea- 
ssurey^*  had  just  issued  from  the  opposite  party,  written  as  was 
supposed  by  Sir  Richard  Hill  hiipself,  and  containing  many 
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sharp  and  cutting  reflections  upon  the  Attingham  family  and 
cause,  with  some  strong  documents  in  support  of  them.  To  this 
it  was  necessary  to  reply  without  delay ;.  and  for  the  sake  of 
greater  despatch,  several  literary  friends  of  Lord  Berwick,  who 
were  in  the  house,  undertook  to  divide  the  task  among  them, 
each  taking  the  part  which  he  thought  himself  most  competent 
to  answer ;  but  as  it  was  afterward  evident  that  this  scattered 
fire  would  be  much  more  effectual,  if  skilfully  brought  toge- 
ther, and  directed  by  a  single  hand,  Mr  Clarke  was  fixed  upon 
for  this  purpose ;  and  to  him  was  confided  the  delicate  and 
difficult  operation  of  selecting,  shaping,  and  combining,  from 
the  materials  so  prepared ;  with  permission,  of  course,  of 
which  he  availed  himself  largely,  to  add  whatever  arguments 
of  his  own  he  might  think  likely  to  increase  the  general  effect. 
Accordingly  he  set  himself  to  work  with  his  usual  spirit,  and 
having  scarcely  slept  while  it  was  in  hand,  he  produced  in  a 
marvellously  short  time,  matter  enough  for  a  quarto  pamphlet 
of  a  hundred  closly  printed  pages,  which  having  been  carefully 
revised  by  the  lawyers,  was  rapidly  hurried  through  the  press, 
and  immediately  published,  under  the  happy  title  of  **Measure 
for  Meastare.^  From  a  work  of  such  a  nature,  it  would  be  in- 
vidious to  quote  a  single  passage,  even  were  it  capable  of 
giving  pleasure  to  any  one  ;  but  it  may  be  proper  to  state,  that 
the  pamphlet  answered  completely  the  object  it  had  in  view : 
it  produced  a  great  sensation  at  the  time,  was  a  source  of  no 
inconsiderable  triumph  to  the  party  whose  cause  it  advocatedj^ 
and,  as  it  is  believed,  received  no  reply. 

In  the  autumn  of  the  same  year,  he  accompanied  Lord  Ber- 
wick to  Brighton,  where  he  commenced  the  periodical  work,^ 
already  noticed,  of  which  it  is  now  time  to  give  an  account. 
This  work  consists  of  twenty-nine  numbers,  of  which  the 
first  is  dated  Brighton,  Sept.  6,  1796;  the  last,  London, 
March  6,  1797.  1'he  whole  were  afterward  collected  and 
printed,  in  a  single  volume,  some  time  in  the  latter  year. 
The  book  is  entitled  **Le  R^veur^  or  the  Waking  Visions 
of  an  Jlbsent  Man  ;^  and,  with  the  exception  of  a  single  num- 
ber, or  at  the  most  two,  furnished  by  his  valued  friend  the 
Rev.  George  Stia(*ey,  and  two  short  poems,  one  of  little  value 
by  Miss  Seward,  the  other  upon  a  stormy  first  of  May,  of 
considerable  merit,  by  Dr  Busby,  afterward  Dean  of  Roches- 
ter, it  is  entirely  the  production  of  his  own  pen.  The 
principal  materials  upon  which  he  depended,  were  the  sub- 
stance of  the  information  he  had  gathered,  and  of  the  observa- 
tions he  had  made  in  the  different  situations  in  which  he  had 
lived,  whether  at  home  or  abroad,  smce  the  publication  of  his 
tour ;  but  as  these  were  of  a  nature  soon  to  be  exhausted,  and 
as  the  contributions  of  his  friends  came  in  but  slowly,  we  can- 
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uot  wonder,  that  it  was  brought  to  a  conclusion  within  the  com- 
pass of  a  few  months ;  more  particularly .  when  we  consider, 
that  before  it  bad  extended  to  that  period,  the  author  was  en- 
Sag;ed  in  an  occupation  which  required  the  greatest  part  of  his 
cime,  and  all  the  attention  he  could  command.     The  work  is 
xiow  no  longer  to  be  found  in  any  shape.     The  separate  num- 
%>eTS,  which  obtained  no  great  circulation,  have,  it  is  thought, 
perished  long  ago,  with  few  if  any  exceptions  :  and,  as  for  the 
volume.  It  was  stifled  by  a  singular  accident  in  its  birth.     Hh 
liookseller,  it  appears,  who  bad  hitherto  been  a  loser  by  the 
numbers,  had  calculated  upon  a  more  satisfactory  sale,  when 
the  whole  should  be  finished  and  published  together ;  and  with 
this  expectation  he  had  printed  a  considerable  edition,  with 
corrections  and  additions  by  the  author ,  but  some  cause  of 
delay  had  intervened ;  and  having  one  day  gone  into  his  ware- 
house with  Mr.  Clarke,  to  show  him  the  work,  he   found,  to 
bis  great  dismay,  the  whole  imprei^sion  in  a  comer,  so  injured 
i)y  the  damp  that  not  a  single  copy  could  be  made  up  for  sale. 
Very  different,  however,  were  the  feelings  of  the  author  upon 
this  unexpected  sight.     By  this  time  his  fears  respecting  the 
2>uccess  of  his  work  had  begun  to  predominate  over  his  hopes ; 
and  he  afterward  confessed  to  a  friend,  that  he  never  was  more 
delighted  in  his  life,  than  when  this  accident  so  completely  put 
an  end  to  both.     One  copy  he  had  previously  received  for  him- 
self, which  has  been  since  found  among  his  papers,  with  the 
words  ^M'ot  published y^  written  in  the  titlepage  by  himself.    As 
the  reader  may  be  curious  to  know  something  of  the  contents 
of  a  work,  which  is  now  so  scarce,  and  whose  fate  was  80  re- 
markable ;  two  or  three  of  the  numbers  will  be  reprinted  as 
specimens  of  the  whole. 


Extracts  from  the  Riveur^  JVo.  VI. 

"  Among  the  W*?lsh  the  most  striking  feature  is  their  pride  ; 
irhich,  without  doubt,  is  a  strong  national  characteristic.  I 
vrrite  this  with  th«^  greatest  impartiality,  a:jd  shall  omit  no  pre- 
caution which  may  enable  me  to  determine,  with  strict  accu- 
racy, the  different  facts  I  am  about  to  advance.  The  influence 
of  Welsh  pride  bespeaks  itself  in  a  forcible  manner,  upon  the 
first  objects  that  attract  a  stranger's  attention  ;  upon  the  walls 
of  their  houses,  and  the  windows  of  their  apartments;  hardly 
a  pannel  of  the  one,  or  a  pane  of  glass  in  the  other,  is  free  from 
the  ostentatious  parade  of  heraldic  emblazonment.     Coats  of 
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armsy  ia  which  all  the  f amOj  quarterings  from  the  days  of  Cad' 
wallader,  have  been  registered  and  preserved  without  curtail- 
ment or  diminution,  glitter  upon  every  wainscot,  and  obstruct 
the  light  of  every  casement.  Above,  below,  on  all  sides,  the 
ghastly  features  of  their  remote  ancestry  grin  horribly  upon 
canvass  ;  while,  suspended  aloft  upon  sturdy  hooks,  the  enor^ 
mous  roll  of  pedigree  at  once  flatters  their  vanity,  and  ludes 
amidst  its  dusty  folds  a  colony  of  superannuated  spiders. 

*^  We  are  accustomed,  when  speaking  of  a  Welshman,  or  a 
German,  to  combine  an  idea  of  genealogical  pride  with  our  con- 
ception of  their  characters.  But  as  it  does  not  always  fall  to 
the  lot  of  Englishmen  to  see  these  singular  examples  of  human 
folly,  a  description  of  a  Welsh  pedigree  may,  perhaps,  be  amu- 
sing to  those  among  my  readers  who  have  not  had  an  opportu- 
nity for  this  purpose. 

<'  The  first  1  met  with  during  my  residence  in  that  country, 
was  as  great  a  curiosity  in  its  way,  as  any  which  I  have  since 
examined. 

^<  It  was  upon  parchment,  and  divided  into  two  parts ;  as 
the  whole  together  would  not  have  been  portable.  These 
were  formed  into  two  immense  rolls,  lined  at  the  back  with 
silk.  The  first  was  fifty-three  feet  in  length,  the  other  forty- 
nine.  It  began  with  Adam  and  Eve,  and  continued  through 
all  the  ages  both  before  and  after  the  deluge.  As  a  vignette,  or 
headpiece,  our  first  parents  were  represented  in  the  garden  of 
Eden.  The  gi*cat  progenitor  of  mankind  was  represented  in  a 
cumbent  posture,  very  composedly  leaning  on  his  right  elbow ; 
while  the  Deity,  in  papa^  robes,  was  politely  handing  Eve  out 
of  his  side.  From  their  loins  an  uninterrupted  series  of  gene- 
rations descended ;  which  are  traced  through  all  the  patriarchs, 
prophets,  and  heroes  of  antiquity.  Towards  the  middle  of  the 
first  division  it  came  to  the  birth  of  our  Saviour  ;  who  was  in- 
troduced with  his  portrait  and  family,  as  among  the  number  of 
the  ancestors.  Absurd  and  incredible  as  what  follows  must  ap- 
pear, the  line  of  descent  was  continued  through  the  Messiah, 
and  carried  on,  hi  direct  contradiction  to  the  Gospel,  through 
all  the  second  division,  until  it  arrived  at  the  birth  of  its  present 
possessor. 

"  The  pride  of  the  Welsh  is  not  merely  genealogical ;  neither 
is  it  altogether  the  result  of  those  feelings,  which  urise  from  a 
consciousness  of  being  the  only  remaining  stock  of  true  Britons^ 
It  is  in  great  measure  founded  upon  the  arbitrary  spirit  of  the 
feudal  system.  That  pride,  which  formerly  taught  the  lord  to 
look  down  with  contempt  upon  his  vassal,  still  inclines  every 
Welshman  to  consider  himself  as  a  being  of  a  different  nature 
from  those  whom  Providence  has  placed  below  him.     In  fact, 
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almost  aO  Wales  is  a  remnant  of  the  feudal  system.  Its  inhabit* 
ants  consist  of  rich  and  poor,  with  little  or  no  medium.  It  is 
the  great  man  and  his  dependant,  the  lord  and  his  vassal. 

"  The  clergy,  who  in  other  states  form  a  respectable,  and  I 
may  add  an  independent  part  of  society,  are  by  no  means  of 
that  description  in  Wales.  They  are  chiefly  selected  from  the 
lower  orders ;  from  the  cottage  of  the  husbandman,  or  the 
ofisprin^of  the  peasant.  I  make  u.se  of  the  terms  husbandman 
and  peasainty  because  those  who  bear  the  denomination  of 
Anoer  throughout  the  country,  differ  but  little  from  an  Eng- 
lish day-labourer.  They  possess  a  few  acres  of  ground, 
usually  appropriated  to  potatoes  and  liarley  ;  with  a  cottage 
by  no  means  superior,  and  frequently  inferior,  to  the  little  tene- 
ment of  an  English  pauper.  Hence  h  is,  that  at  the  houses  ol' 
their  principal  people,  the  clergy  deem  it  no  degradation  to  as- 
sociate with  the  upper  servants,  to  dine  at  tKeir  table,  to  drink 
ale  in  their  kitchen,  and  now  and  then  to  be  admitted,  as  u 
mark  of  peculiar  con<iescension,  to  the'presence  of  their  mas- 
ter. Their  female  relations  are  not  unfrequently  servants  in 
those  fiamilies,  acting  in  the  capacity  of  ladies'  maids,  house- 
keepers, &c. 

**I  do  not  remember  to  have  experienced  a  greater  shock, 
than  I  once  felt,  at  sitting  down  to  table  with  a  young  clergy- 
man who  had  been  educated  at  the  University,  and  whose  sister 
acted  as  servant  in  the;,  very  family  with  which  he  was  invited 
to  dine.  I  well  knew  the  master  of  that  family  possessed  a 
benevolence  of  heart,  with  a  degree  of  urbanity  and  affabiiity  ol 
manners  rarely  to  be  paralleled.  It  was  to  me  a  perfect  para- 
dox. More  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  manners  of  a  peo* 
pie,  to  which  I  was  then  a  stranger,  has  since  unravelled  the 
mystery.  It  was  not  that  a  clergyman  in  Wales  was  exposed 
to  a  trial,  which  an  English  clergyman  would  have  been  unable 
to  support  ;  but  that  the  Welsh  clergy  are  a  different  set  ol 
men,  and  are  selected  from  an  order  of  society,  inferior  to  that 
.  class  from  which  the  English  usually  derive  their  candidates  for 
holy  orders. 

"  Until  within  these  few  years  the  annual  stipend  of  a  Welsh 
curate  did  not  frequently  exceed  the  sum  of  ten  pounds  ;  for 
which  he  was  often  necessitated  to  fulfil  the  duty  of  three 
churches.  In  the  Isle  of  Anglesea  this  case  was  very  common. 
AVhat  consequences  can  be  expected  among  the  people,  when 
a  profession  which  they  ought  to  contemplate  with  reverence, 
becomes  so  shamefully  degraded  ?  When^he  sacred  lessons  of 
morality  are  to  be  taught  by  men,  calculated  only  for  the 
business  of  a  cow-yar^,  or  the  labours  of  a  plough  ?  When  the 
gaping  multitude  are  to  seek  examples  of  piety  and  temperance 
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ID  a  pot  companion  who  is  ushered  to  the  pulpit  reeking  from 
an  ale-house  ?  Can  we  wonder  that  persons  of  superior  rank 
and  education  are  cautious  how  they  adroit  men  of  such  a 
Stamp  to  form  any  part  of  their  society ;  and  betray  a  proper 
reserve,  a  decent  pride,  when  business  or  politeness  renders 
their  presence  necessary  ? 

"  And  perhaps  we  may  here  discover  one  source  of  that 
hauteur  which  appears  among  the  principal  families  thronghout 
the  principality.  As  we  are  accustomed  to  form  our  ideas  of 
all  mankind  from  that  part  of  it  with  which  we  live,  the  Welsh 
naturally  conceive  all  clergy  to  be  like  their  own,  and  all  or- 
ders of  society  upon  the  same  footing  as  they  are  found  in 
Wales. 

<«  Notwithstanding  the  wretched  appearance  which  the  clergy 
make  throughout  the  Principality,  instead  of  teaching  his  off- 
spring thr  arts  6f  agriculture,  a  Welsh  farmer  educates  his 
children  to  the  church.  He  has  been  told  that  a  pcarsim  Is  a 
gentleman  all  the  vorld'over,  and  therefore,  actuated  by  his  na- 
tional pride,  he  naturally  determines  to  have  as  many  gentlemen 
in  his  family  as  there  are  males  belonging  to  it.  The  county  of 
Merioneth  sends  out  annually  such  a  concourse  of  candidates 
for  holy  orders,  that  the  parsons  of  Dolgellau*  are  a  proverb  in 
the  country.  One  of  the  chaplains  to  Drunimond,  a  late  Bishop 
of  St.  Asaph,  observing  the  vast  numbers  that  came  to  be  or- 
dained from  that  quarter,  said,  *  iS'nre,  mi/  Lord!  we  ought  to 
style  that  part  of  your  diocess  the  Levitkal  land.* — <  Oh  no,' 
replied  the  Bishop,  '  rather  call  it  the  hot-bed  of  the  clergy  f 

^<  When  i  was  a  stranger  in  the  country,  it  happened  that  a 
dispute  arose  between  me  and  the  master  of  a  little  ale-house 
in  the  wilds  of  Merionethshire.  I  had  stopped  there  to  refresh 
the  horses  of  my  post-chaise  ;  and  wished  to  proceed..  He 
thought  it  his  interest  to  detain  me,  and  brought  my  postillion 
into  the  plot.  The  consequence  was,  a  pretext  that  my  horses 
were  knocked  up ;  and  I  was  compelled  to  pass  the  night  in 
his  miserable  hovel.  In  the  morning  another  pair  was  added 
to  the  pair  I  had  before  ;  and  it  was  insisted  that  I  must  use 
them,  or  remain  where  I  was.  In  this  dilemma,  I  inquired,  as 
it  was  a  village,  for  the  clergyman  of  the  place  ;  and  found  him 
at  bowls,  with  half  a  dozen  ragamuffins^  not  a  little  heated  by 
ale  and  exercise.  1  told  my  story,  and  was  much  surprised  to 
find  my  reverend  friend  a  staunch  advocate  for  the  publican. 
*  The  roads  were  bad — the  country  mountainous- — the  carriage 
heavy  ;'  and  many  other  excuses,  caldVilated  to  justify  extor- 


*  The  eapitfti  of  MerioneUuhire. 
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tioD,  followed  in  a  breath.  Finding  all  remonstrance  futile« 
I  left  the  place  with  my  post-chaise  and  four ;  not  without  ap- 
prehension that  the  number  would  be  augmented  to  six,  if  any 
more  horses  could  be  procured.  Arriving  at  Caernarvon,  I 
{elated  misadventure,  and  I  found  to  my  astonishment,  that  the 
clergyman  to  whom  I  had  made  application,  was  no  less  a  per- 
sonage than  the  publican's  own  son. 

"  1  have  already  stated  that  a  Welsh  farmer  is  nearly  upon 
the  same  establishment  as  an  English  day-labourer.  An  apothc- 
cfllry  is  not  of  a  higher  order,  nor  better  educated,  than  an 
English  farrier.  If  severe  illness,  or  approaching  death,  ren- 
ders a  physician  necessary,  he  will  have  two  potent  obstacles  to 
encounter.  In  the  first  place,  he  will  not  be  able  to  obtain  any 
drags ;  but  should  he  be  so  fortunate,  they  will  be  found  utterly 
unfit  for  use.  In  the  next  place,  when,  by  sending  to  all  the 
old  ladies  in  the  neighbourhood,  he  has  collected  a  few  articles 
of  the  xxkoUria  medical  his  patient,  unless  narrowly  observed, 
and  compelled  by  a  superior,  will  not  swallow  one  of  his  pre- 
scriptions ;  such  is  their  prejudice  against  all  medicine. — Su- 
perstitious beyond  measure,  they  fancy  half  their  cures  arc 
effected  by  charms,  invocations,  and  witchcraft.  Bark  is  re- 
jected upon  a  supposition  that  it  penetrates  their  bones ;  opium, 
upon  a  plea  that  poison  never  should  be  touched.  The  pre- 
ference is  j;iven  to  quack  medicines  of  every  description ;  be- 
cause their  contents  are  a  mystery,  and  all  mysteries  demand  a 
d^ree  of  reverence  from  the  ignorant. 

'  Eft  flnim  jgnoftaiB  onme  pro  mai^iiiiloo  habeodam.' 

« I  have  omitted  to  notice  many  singularities  respecting 
these  Cambro-Britons,  because  they  have  already  been  men- 
tioned by  other  authors.  The  character  and  customs  of  the 
Welsh  have  been  delivered  to  us,  principally  through  t^ie  par- 
tial medium  of  their  own  writers,  or  casually  collected  by  the 
uocertain  observation  of  hasty  travellers,  who,  in  their  pro- 
gress through  the  country,  appear  to  ^ave  investigated  old  cas- 
tles and  cataracts  with  greater  avidity  than  the  manners  of  the 
people. 

**  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  state  of  ecclesi- 
astical affairs  in  various  parts  of  Europe ;  and  as  I  ivandered 
from  one  nation  to  another,  observed  and  lamented  the  abuses 
of  the  church.  I  did  not  conceive  it  possible,  to  find  a  pulpit 
30  shamefully  prostituted  as  it  is  in  Italy ;  where. the  degree  of 
degeneracy  advances,  in  proportion  as  you  approach  nearer  to 
the  walls  of  the  Vatican.  N.or  do  I  pretend  to  make  any  sort 
of  comparison  between  a  Webb  clergyman  and  an  Italian 
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})rie8t.  Every  exertion  has  been  used,  of  late  years,  in  the 
dioceses  of  North  Wales,  •  to  restore  the  church  to  its  proper 
degree  of  dignity  and  order.  Exemplary  men,  amply  calcu- 
lated to  effect  so  desirable  a  reform,  have  omitted  no  precau- 
tion which  may  tend  to  eradicate  the  abuses  they  diteovered.» 

'Nil  despenmdum,  Tcocro  dace,  et  auspice  Teocro.* — Hoa* 

At  the  same  time,  I  cannot  refrain  from  deriving  this  satisfac- 
tion from  the  experience  I  have  obtained  ,  that  the  church  is 
no  where  supported  with  such  credit,  nor  conducted  upon  so 
respectable  an  establishment  as  in  England.  And  1  beg  leave 
to  conclude  this  paper  by  congratulating  my  readers  on  pos- 
^e8sing  a  set  of  men,  whose  talknts  Aind  virtues  add 

DIGWITY  TO  THEIR  PROFESSION,  AND  A  KING,  WHO  SUPPORTS 
THE  RELIGION  OF  HIS  COUNTRY  BY  THE  INFLUENCE  OF  EX- 
AMPLE." 


Extracts  from  the  RCveufy  JVo.  XXII. 

<<Tlie  ceremony  of  the  Papal  Benediction  is  still  distinguish- 
ed by  a  degree  of  magnificence,  which  entities  it  to  rank  among 
the  grandest  of  human  spectacles.  It  is  of  a  nature  calcu-w 
lated  to  interest  every  beholder  ;  and,  whatever  form  of  rali- 1 
gion  may  prevail,  it  cannot  be  contemplated  by  a  feeling  mind, 
without  calling  forth  the  liveliest  emotions  ot  pietj/^and  reve- 
rence. 

<*  I  accompanied  a  party  of  my  countrymen  from  Naples  to 
Rome,  for  the  purpose  of  being  present  at  this  festival  — Easter- 
day  is  appointed  for  its  celebration.  .  A  prodigious  concourse 
of  pilgrims,  from  all  parts,  filled  the  different  avenues  to  the- 
metropolis.  Arriving  at  the  Place  d^Espagne,  we  found  the 
hotels  usually  frequented  by  English  travellers,  already  occu- 
pied by  a  promiscuous  assemblage  of  Poles,  Danes,  Swedes^ 
Germans,  French,  Spaniards,  and  Portuguese.  After  some 
difficulty,  we  procured  lodgings  near  the  CarsOy  and  waited 
with  impatience  for  the  following  day. 

"  Early  in  the  morning,  we  received  a  card  of  invitation 
from  the  Major  Duomo  of  his  Holiness,  purporting,  that  his 
apartments,  adjoining  the  Vatican,  would  be  open  to  receive 
English,  and  other  foreigners  of  distinction  ;  from  the  windows 
of  which  we  might  have  the  best  view  of  the  ceremony,  or,  if 
\ve  pleased,  ascend  the  roof  of  the  Peristyle ;  which  would 
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fikee  us  within  bearing  of  the  benediction,  and  aflford  a  cot^ 
fteU  of  the  whole. 

**We  hastened  to  St.  Peter's.  The  concourse  was  amazing. 
From  the  Castle  of  Angelo  to  the  facade  of  the  church,  one 
might  have  walked  on  the  roofs  of  the  carriages  ;  so  closely 
were  they  jammed  together.  This  amazing  procession  seem- 
ed to  move^slowly  on  like  one  undivided  mass.  The  foot  pas« 
sengen  were  exposed  to  great  danger  ;  there  being  no  sepa^ 
mte  pavement,  as  in  London,  appropriated  to  their  use. 

**  it  was  a  pleasing  sight  for  Englishmen,  to  behold  their 
Prince  the  most  conspicuous  in  the  middle  of  this  prodigious* 
throng.  His  Royal  Highness  Augustus  Frederic  was  elevated 
in  his  phaeton  above  them  all ;  while  the  populace,  among 
w|iom  he  is  universally  and  deservedly  beloved,  rent  the  air 
with  shouts  of— «  Viva  !  Viva  !  11  Prwcwe  t  InghUterra  P 

**  Arriving  at  the  Major  Di$omo%  we  found  a  brilliant  assem- 
blage of  foreigners,  in  magnificent  dresses,  mixed  with  a  lai*ge 
party  of  our  own  countrymen ;  who  were  regaling  themselves 
with  chocolate,  ices,  lemonade,  and  a  profusion  of  other  re- 
freshments. I  made  ray  escape  as  soon  as  possible  through  a 
window,  to  the  roof  of  the  colonnade ;  and  climbing  one  of 
those  enormous  statues  which  oniament  the  Peristyle,*  placed 
myself  above  it,  like  Anchises  of  old,  upon  the  shoulders  of 
^neas. 

<Mt  is  impossible  to  describe  the  scene  which  presented 
itself  before  me ;  and  were  it  otherwise,  imagination  is  incapa-> 
ble  of  conceiving  so  sublime  a  spectacle.  The  inhabitants  of 
the  whole  earth  seemed  assembled  in  one  vast  multitude ;  while 
the  murmur  of  innumerable  tongues,  in  different  languages,  as- 
cended like  the  roaring  of  an  ocean.  Confusion  could  scarce- 
ly be  greater  in  the  plains  of  Shinah^  when  the  descendants  of 
Noah  fled  from  the  superstructure  of  their  ignorance  andfoHy. 
—As  fieir  as  the  eye  oould  reach,  the  tops  of  all  the  houses  in- 
Rome  were  laden  with  spectators.  A  single  square,  in  the 
spacious  area  below,  was  preserved  free  from  the  multitude,  by 
me  whole  body  of  the  Pope's  military ;  who  formed  themselves 
into  a  quadrangle.  Every  other  spot  was  occupied ;  and  so 
closely  were  the  people  united,  that  their  heads  in  motion  re- 
sembled the  waves  of  the  sea.  The  variety  of  coloursf  blend- 
ed t(^ther,  and  glittering  in.  the  sun,  produced  an  effect  of 


*  They  are  eighty-iui  in  number,  and  were  desined  by  Bernini. 

tThia  appearance  ia  nnknown  in  England.  A  sameneas  usually  prarails  in  tbe 
rfwiiea  of  an  Engliah  ntob :  wbereai  thoat  oC  Italy  difplajflreat  direnilj  of  liaea* 
aciileC,  erinson,  cretn,  aM  whitt,  generally  predMtioate. .  The  Ittliaai  art  paitiftl 
to  ike  pndiett  coloDia,  aad  adopttbMD  in  uclrdreas. 

N-2. 
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eqaal  novelty  and  splendour.  It  Burpassed  all  I  had  ever  seen 
or  imagined ;  nor  do  I  believe  any  country  upon  the  globe 
ever  produced  its  parallel. 

**  While  I  was  occupied  in  the  contemplation  of  this  una* 
zing  spectacle,  a  loud  flourish  of  trumpets,  from  two  opposite 
sides  of  the  area,  announced  the  approach  of  cavalry.  First 
entered  the  nobles,  in  habits  of  green  and  gold,  mounted  upon 
sumptuous  chargers  ;  who  came  prancing  into  the  centre  of 
the  military  quadrangle.  Other  troops  followed,  and  the 
whole  corps  saluting  the  balcony  over  the  grand  portals  of  St. 
Peter's,  from  which  his  holiness  was  to  appear,  arranged  them* 
selves  in  order. 

*^  At  this  instant  a  bell  tolled  ;  and  throughout  the  whole  ol* 
that  vast  multitude,  such  a  silence  prevailed,  as  one  would  baye 
thought  it  impossible  to  produce  without  a  miracle.     Every 
tongue  was  still,  and  every  eye  directed  towards  the  bal^ny. 
Suddenly,  the  majestic  and  venerable  figure  of  the  Pope,  stand- 
ing erect  upon  a  lofty  and  self-monng  throne,  appealed  through 
clouds  of  incense,  burning  around  him.     As  he  advanced,  bis 
form  became  more  and  more  distinct.     All  behind  nas  darkness 
and  mystery.  .  The  most  costly  robes  decorated  his  body;  a 
gorgeous  tiara  glittered  on  his  brow  ;  while  enormous  plumes 
were  seen  waving  on  all  sides  of  the  throne.     Ashe  approached 
the  light,  with  elevated  front,  and  uplifted  hands,  he  called 
aloud  on  the  Almighty.     Instantly,  the  bare-headed  multitude 
fell  prostrate.     Thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  knelt  before 
him.     The  military,  with  a  crash,  grounded  their  arms ;  and 
every  soldier  was  seen  with  his  face  to  the  earth.     A  voice, 
which  penetrated  the  remotest  corner  of  the  area,  then  pro- 
nounced the  benediction.     Extending  his  arms,  and  waving 
them  over  the  people,  he  implored  a  blessing  upon  all  the  na-s 
tions  of  the  earth.     Immediately,  the  cannons  roared-^tnun- 
pets  screamed — music  played — all  the  bells  in  Rome  sounded 
—-the  guns  from  St.  Angclo  poured  forth  their  thunder;  more 
distant  artillery  repeated  the  signal,  and  the  intelligence  be* 
came  conveyed  from  fortress  to  fortress  throughout  the  re-* 
motest  provinces  of  the  empire.* 

**  In  my  life  I  never  witnessed  a  ceremony  more  awfully- 
sublime.  The  figure  of  a  virtuous  and  venerable  roan,  pob- 
l\fij.  appealing  to  Divine  Providence  for  a  blessing  upon  th» 
whole  human  race,  is  surely  an  object  of  the  highest  reve- 


4*  It  if  nid.  but  I  w^l  not  Toach  for  the  trath  of  it,  thtt  the  newt  it  conv^jed  to 
Qeno*  anil  Naplee  la  a  quarter  of  an  hoar.    Peannta  in  a  neighbonriDS  eonliy  f<lt 
•in  thcstr  k|eei  and  croai  thennelTM,  when  theie  ngnala  are  given . 
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reBce.^  Add  to  this,  the  spectacle  afforded  by  assembled  my- 
riads  silently  and  fervently  assenting  to  the  supplication  ;  and 
I  think  few  among  mankind,  whatever  systems  of  'religious 
persuasion  may  be  acknowledged,  would  hesitate  to  join  in  the 
solemnity.'' 


The  next  occurrence  to  which  the  history  of  Mr.  Clarke's 
life  conducts  us,  is  hii  connexion  with  the  family  of  the  late 
l<ord  Uxbridge ;  a  connexion  formed,  it  is  uncertain  under 
what. auspices,  or  upon  what  terms,  but  eventually  not  less  ho* 
nourable  to  Mr.  Clarke  than  satisfactory  to  many  members  of 
diat  family,  to  whom,  in  the  course  oi  bis  engagement,  he  be^ 
came  intimately  known.  The  first  object  of  his  care  was  the 
youngest  son  of  the  family,  the  Honourable  Brownlow  Paget ; 
a  boy  of  tender  age,  and  of  a  constitution  so  very  delicate,  as 
to  render  it  advisable  that  his  education  should  be  continued, 
as  well  as. begun  at  home.  In  this  view,  au  engagement  oi 
some  standing  was  contemplated  by  the  famil}  with  Mr.  Clarke; 
and  rooms  having  been  expressly  prepared  for  their  permanent 
residence  togiEitlier,  at  Beau  Desert,  the  seat  of  Lord  Uxbridge^ 
in  Staffordshire ;  he  joined  his  pupil  at  that  place,  in  the  au- 
tumn of  1796. 

The  task  which  he  had  undertaken,  that  of  instructing .  in 
the  elements  of  knowledge,  was  entirely  new  to  him  ;  but  he 
set  about  it  with  alacrity  and  spirit.  Laying  aside  gradually 
all  other  objects  and  pursuits,  and  confining  himself  conscien- 
tiously and  sedulously  to  the  duties  of  his  charge,  he  soon  be- 
gan to  find  himself  at  home  i]i  it.  Every  thing,  indeed,  that 
was  connected  with  this  engagement  tended  to  encourage  and 
to  reward  his  exertions.  His  pupil,  who  is  represented  by  him 
to  bare  been  docile,  intelligent,  and  affectionate,  was  delighted 
with  his  instructer,  and  improved  rapidly  under  his  care  ;  the 
kindness  of  the  family,  with  which  he  had  reason  to  be  satisfied 
from  the  beginning,  became  more  and  more  decided,  and  was 
testified  in  more  pleasing  forms,  in  proportion  as  his  own  qua- 
lities and  endowments  became  better  known ;  and  Lady  Ux- 
bridge in  particular,  to  whom  the  feebleness  of  her  son's  con- 
stitution rendered  him  an  object  of  deeper  interest,  and  who 


*  Dr.  Moore  wai  so  tciuible  of  thif  opinion, 'that,  after  witnessing  the  ceremony 
here  deeeribed,  he  obeerres — *  For  my  own  peit,  if  I  bad  not,  in  my  early  yanth.  re- 
naired  impressions  highly  nnfaTonrable  to  tha  chief  aetor  in  this  wagniflc^nt  interladc. 
I^lKMld  hare  been  in  danger  of  paying  him  ik  degree  of  respect  rery  inconsistent  wil^ . 
t|»rtllgion  in  which  I  wit  eductted,' 
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watched  over  the  progress  of  hit  edacation,  whli  as  much 
anzietj  as  over  that  of  his  health,  was  delighted  frith  the  fivits 
of  Mr.  Clarke's  instruction,  and  repaid  bis  labour  with  every 
mark  of  confidence  and  respect.  During  her  neceasaij  ab* 
sences  from  Beau  Desert,  she  regularly  kept  up  a  correspon- 
dence with  him  ;  in  which  every  step  that  was  made  by  her 
son,  and  every  hope  vvhich  he  inspired,  were  regularly  commu- 
nicated  and  discussed ;  and  to  prore  the  value  she  set  upon  his 
letters,  it  may  he  mentioned,  that  they  were  shown  to  the 
Queen  and  Princesses,  as  compoi>itions  calculated  to  amuse 
and  interest  them,  not  more  from  the  subject  who  was  person- 
ally known  to  them  all,  than  from  the  style  and  manner  in 
which  they  were  conceived.  Nor  did  her  judgment  deceive 
her  in  this  respect,  fur  her  Majesty  was  graciously  pleased  to 
direct,  that  the  satisfaction  she  had  derived  from  the  perusal  of 
them  should  he  communicated  to  Mr.  Clarke ;  an  honour,  of 
which  he  was  very  sensible. 

In  this  state  of  peaceful  occupation,  things  continued  tiO  the 
spring  of  1 797 ;  when  his  pupil's  health,  which  had  hitherto 
been  considered  as  only  delicate,  beginning  now  visibly  to  de- 
cline, opened  a  new  source  of  anxiety  for  his  charge,  and 
added  a  new  motive  to  his  exertions.  In  a  tgw  weeks^  hb 
services  as  a  tutor  ceased  to  be  of  any  use ;  but  occasion 
enough  remained  for  the  exercise  of  his  kindness  as  a  friend ; 
and  painful  as  the  situation  was  to  all  the  parties  concerned,  it 
was  calculated  to  bring  forward  the  qualities  of  his  heart,  m  a 
manner  which  could  not  fail  to  recommend  him  still  more 
strongly  to  the  anxious  family  around  him.  All  that  could  be 
expected  from  the  strongest  sense  of  duty,  combined  with  the 
warmest  afifection,  was  exhibited  by  him  upon  this  occasion. 
By  night,  as  well  as  by  day,  he  was  at  the  side  of  his  pupil ; 
administering  the  medicines  himself,  and  taking  advantage  of 
the  affection  he  had  inspired,  to  reconcile  him  to  the  measures 
adopted  for  his  cure.  Of  this  a  remarkable  and  characteristr? 
proof  has  been  furnished  by  a  near  relation  of  Lady  Uxbridge, 
who  was  a  witness  of  the  scene.  It  appears,  that  in  an  ad- 
vanced stage  of  the  disorder,  which  had  been  declared  by  Dr. 
Darwin  to  be  the  hydrocephalus,  the  last  and  only  hope  of  re- 
medy held  out  for  him  was  from  the  rubbing  of  mercury  into 
the  head  ;  but  as  this  operation  seemed  to  require  more  patient 
and  discerning  labour,  and  more  influence  with  the  suffering 
youth  than  could  be  expected  from  a  servant,  Mr.  Clarke  un- 
dertook it  himself,  and  so  devotedly  did  he  apply  himself  t<^ 
the  task,  and  with  so  little  regard  to  bis  own  health  or  feelings, 
that  before  its  utter  hopelessness  was  discovered,  he  had  brought' 
a  salivation  upon  himself.     His  exertions,  however,  of  every 
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iriody  were  in  vaiD>  or  served  at  best  to  no  other  purpose  than* 
to  lootbe  the  weariness  of  the  sick-bed,  or  to  soften  the  ago- 
nies of  approaching  death.     The  disorder  terminated  fatally 
before  the  spring  was  far  advanced,  and  Mr.  Clarke  had  to 
lament,  thus  early,  the  loss  of  an  amiable  and  affectionate 
youtht  to  whom  he  was  sin8;ularly  attached. 

His  connexion  with  Lord  Uxbridge,  though  interrupted,  was 
3iot  broken  by  this  unhappy  blow.     The  family  were  too  re- 
ganUiil  of  his  past  services,  and  too  sensible  of  his  many  ex- 
otIienC  qoalities  and  talentH,  not  to  desire  to  profit  by  them,  so 
long  as  any  occasion  should  remain  anioiig  them^^elves ;  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  iMr.  Clarke  was  too  deeply  impressed  with 
the  value  of  their  friendship,  not  to  acquiesce  readily  in  any 
similar  arrangement  v\  fiich  rould  be  proposed  ;  and  happily  in 
a  few  weeks  an  O'^porttmity  offered  itself  for  gratifying  the 
wishes  of  both.     The  next  youngest  son  of  the  family,  the 
Honourable  Berkeley  Pa^et  (now  one  of  the  Lords  of  the 
Treasury,)  bad  finished  his  education  at  school,  and  had  been 
admitted  at  Oxford:  aftd,  it  havini^  b^en  thought  advisable 
that  the  summer  before  his  residence  in  Collesre  should  be 
spent  in  travel,  Mr.  Clarke  was  desired  to  undertake  the  tour 
of  Scotland  with  him,  and  the  plan  was  carried  into  execution 
without  delay.     This  journey,  which  was  begun  in  the  summer, 
and  concluded  in  the  autumn  of  1797.  will  furnish  considera- 
ble extracts  for  the  piesent  work.     His  journal  is  very  full  and 
particular,  and  evidently  drawn  up  with  a  view  to  the  publica- 
tion of  it  by  himself.     At  several  subsequent  periods  of  his  life, 
preparations  were  made  by  him  for  this  purpose  ;  and  so  late 
as  the  year  1820,  an  advertisement  was  drawn  up,  announcing 
it  to  the  public,  and  a  part  of  the  manuscript  was  actually 
transcribed  for  the  press.     Beyond  this,  however,  no  farther 
step  was  ever  taken  towards  the  completion  of  the  work,  and 
in  the  pressure  of  other  labours,  i^-hif-h  occupied  him  to  the 
last  moment  of  his  life,  abundant  reason  might  be  found  for 
the  delay ;  but,  in  truth,  there  was  another  obHtacle,  which  re- 
quires some  explanation,  because  whatever  share  it  may  have 
had  either  in  delaying  or  preventing  the  publication  of  the 
journal  by  himself,  it  certainly  led  to  a  restriction,  which  must 
diminish *the  interest  of  the  extracts,  when  selected  by  another. 
This  obstacle  was  the  unsettled  nature  of  his  opinions  re- 
specting certain  facts,  connected  with  geology,  accidentally  a 
prominent  feature  in  the  tour.     In  the  course  of  his  Italian 
travels,  his  attention  was  frequently  and  specially  directed  to 
the  two  great  theories,  which  at  tliat  time  divided,  and  have 
since  cominued  to  divide,  the  judgment  of  philosophers  in 
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every  part  of  Europe.    To  this  subject  allusions  are  oAefi 
made  m  his  Italian  journal,  as  well  as  in  his  letters  after  bia  re- 
turn ;  and  the  interest  thus  excited  in  his  mind,  although  after- 
ward apparently  suspended,  was  revived  with  much  greater 
force,  when  the  journey  to  Scotland  was  proposed  to  hun.    It 
was  not  that  he  attached  an  undue  importance  to  any  opinions 
he  might  form  in  that  early  stage  oi  his  knowledge ;  but  he 
was  eager  to  engage  in'tbe  inquiries  to  which  the  controveray 
had  given  rise  ;  and  having  had  frequent  occasion,  during  his 
residence  at  Naples,  to  notice  the  observations  of  Scotch  gen- 
tlemen, relative  to  the  resemblance  wiiich  they  affirmed  to  exist 
between  the  minerals  of  the  Westerii  Islands  and  the  produc- 
tions of  Vesuvius,  he  was  willing  to  believe,  that  by  a  stricter 
scrutiny  of  this  tract  than  it  had  hitherto  received,  he  might 
be  able  to  ascertain  more  correctly- the  nature  and  extent  of 
this  resemblance,  with  its  proper  bearing  upon  the  controversy ; 
and  he  was  the  more  sanguine  in  this  hope,  because  after  the 
particular  attention  which  he  had  paid  for  nearly  two  years,  to 
the  operations  of  subterraneous  fire,  beth  in  a  state  of  activity 
in  Vesuvius,  and  in  the  traces  of  its  influence  among  scenes  no 
longer  subject  to  its  immediate  agency,  he  thought  himself  so 
far  competent  to  recognise  them  in  any  other  country,  if  they 
Were  to  be  found.     This  is  the  substance  of  his  ownaccoont; 
and  one  natural  consequence  of  this  pre-occupation  wa8»  that 
bis  attention  upon  the  journey  was  more  alive  to  gedlogioal 
facts  than  to  any  other ;  and  that  a  larger  portion  of  his  time 
and  labour  was  bestowed  upon  this  question,  than  it  would  na* 
turally  have  claimed,  in  a  tour  not  undertaken  expressly  with  a 
view  to  it.     Had  this,  however,  been  the  only  objection*  the 
reader  might  not  have  lost  much  ;  for  whatever  value  might- 
be  attached  to  his  inferences  at  that  time,  his  rcpearcbes  are 
'often  curious  and  minute,  and  his  reasoning  always  ingenious 
and  amusing;  but  it  unfortunately  happentd,  that  the  leaning 
of  his  jndgment  in  the  course  of  his  tour,  seems  to  have  been 
in  a  different  direction  from  that  which  it  afterward  took,  when 
in  a  maturer  state  of  his  own  knowledge,  the  learned  and  ac- 
curate labours  of  Dr.  Macculloch  had  been  submitted  to  him. 
Hence  the  difficulty,  which  applied  to  himself,  and  hence  the 
restriction  enjoined  ujjon  his  friends  ;  in  conformity  to  which' 
they  Icel  themselves  compelled  to  withhold,  r^  i  only  those 
parts  of  his  journal  in  which  his  arguments  are  directly  stated, 
but  even  all  the  more  general  remarks  Irom  which  his  mode  of 
reasoning  might  be  inferred.     How  much  the  observance  of 
this  restriction  must  detract  from  the  spirit  of  a  journal,  under- 
taken in  such  a  frame  of  mind,  and  how  frequently  the  pas 
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sages  omitted  must  be  those  which  bear  the  strongest  mark  of 
his  owa  geaiusy  need  scarcely  be  observed ;  but  in  his  personal 
narrative,  and  in  the  fruits  of  his  general  observation,  enough 
of  interest,  it  is  hoped,  will  remain  to  justify  the  copious  ex- 
tracts, which  will  be  made ;  respecting  which,  however,  in  jus- 
tice to  his  memory  it  must  be  observed,  that  they  are  presented 
to  the  reader,  precisely  as  they  appear  in  the  journal,  and  that 
they  have  received  no  alteration,  either  from  his  own,  or  any 
other  hand,  since  they  were%ustily  written  on  the  toiu*.     Some 
of  ^his  country  has  been  examined  since,  both  by  foreigners 
and  natives,  whose  accouuts  are  before  the  public  ;  but  Mr. 
Clarke's  views  have  a  character  of  their  own ;  and  of  the 
Island  of  St.  Kilda  in  particular,  which  is  so  difficult  of  access, 
and  so  far  n^pioved  from  the  ordinary  track  of  human  com- 
raercCy  as  to  receive  its  letters  only  once  a  year  ;  and  so  differ- 
ently constituted  from  the  rest  of  the  kingdom,  as  to  pay  its 
rem  in  feathers ;  it  is  impossible  to  find  a  more  amusing  or  in- 
teresting account  than  that  which  is  given  in  this  tour.     It 
should  be  mentioned,  that  before  he  set  out,  he  hadficquent 
communicaUons  with  Mr.  Pennant,  upon  the  subject  of  his 
journey ;  who  kindly  pointed  out  to  hmi  such  parts  of  tke 
country  in  general,  and  such  objects  in  particular,  as  had  either 
escaped  bis  own  notice,  or  had  not  been  within  the  compass  of 
his  plan ;  among  the  former  may  be  reckoned  that  range  of 
msular  territory,  extending  from  the  point  of  Oreby  in  Lewis, 
to  Barra  Head,  which  had  not  been  visited  either  by  Mr.  Pen- 
nant, or  by  Dr.  Johnson.     To  this  may  be  added,  the  peculiar 
advantages  he  derived  from  the  influence  of  hts  pupil's  family. 
He  carried  letters  from  their  friends  to  the  most  distinguished 
persons  in  Edinburgh,  which  secured  him  a  ready  access  to  the 
best  information  upon  every  subject  connected  with  his  views ; 
and  a  revenue-cutter,  placed  at  their  disposal  at  the  request  of 
Lord  Uxbridge,  afforded  him  every  facility  in  prosecuting  his 
researches  among  the  islands. 

Mr.  Paget  and  Mr.  Clarke  'left  London  on  their  tour,  Jime 
22d,  1797,  visited  the  several  objects  of  curiosity  in  Derbyshire, 
Yorkshire,  &c.  in  their  way  to  Scotland,  and  arrived  at  Eldin- 
buigh,  June  30th.  At'ter  spending  about  a  week  in  that  capi- 
tal they  proceeded  to  Lanark,  at  which  place  the  cotton-mill 
establishments  then  conducted  by  Mr.  Dale,  are  described 
with  great  minuteness  by  Mr.  Clarke  in  his  journal ;  thence 
by  the  falls  of  the  Clyde  to  Glasgow,  Locblomond,  Inverary, 
and  Greenock.  At  the  latter  place,  they  embarked  on  board 
the  revenue  cutter,  which,  as  has  been  stated,  was  placed  at 
their  disposal;  and  sailed  to  the  Isle  of  Bute,  to  Arran,  the- 
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Cumrayi,  and  Lamlash.     Mr.  Clarke's  deMription  of  the 
Crag  or  Island  of  Ailsa  will  be  given  in  his  own  words. 


Extracts  from  his  JowmaL 


•'July,  1797. — The  next  rooiAng  we  reacbedthe  Crag  of  a 
Ailsa,  a  stack  ot  Basaltic  columns,  rising  out  ol  the  sea^  at  the  r 
distance  of  fifteen  miles  from  any  land.  Former  authors  ^ 
have  spoken  of  a  part  of  it  as  being  basaltic,  who  probably^" 
had  not  opportunity  to  examine  the  whole  of  it.  I  paid  the — = 
greatest  attention  to  every  part  of  this  remarkable  rock :  wentr: 
all  round  it,  and  ascended  to  the  top.  I  found  it  to  consisC. 
entirely  of  a  stack  of  basaltic  columns,  covered  in  a  few  places 
with  a  slight  vegetation  of  brakeb,^nettles,  and  a  little  elder. 

**  But  what  readers  this  rock  an  object  of  general  curiosity^ 
is  the  swarm  of  birds  which  resort  there  in  the  summer  months 
to  breed.  I  know  not  how  to  give  my  readers  a  more  ade- 
quate idea  of  this  rock,  and  the  appearance  it  makes,  with 
the  prodigious  flifl^ht  of  birds  which  hover  round  it,  than  by 
comparing  it  to  a  beehive,  surrounded  with  swarms  of  bees, 
which  will  afiford  them  a  miniature  model  of  the  rock  itself, 
and  its  numerous  inhabitants.  On  no  account  let  a  traveller 
omit  visiting  this  wonderful  place,  whatever  delay,  fatigue,  or 
diflSculty  he  may  encounter  in  procuring  a  sight  ol  it.  It  will 
fully  answer  any    expectation    this    description  of  it  may 

excite. 

«<  We  approached  it  on  the  water  side.  Immense  pillars  of 
unequal  lengths,  disjointed,  subverted,  and  in  many  respects 
like  the  columnar  phenomena  of  the  Giant's  Causeway,  ex- 
cept in  the  irregularity  of  their  horizontal  fissures,  rose  verti- 
cally out  of  the  sea,  forming  an  abrupt  and  lofty  precipice. 
On  the  top  of  all  these  pdlars,  and  wherever  their  broken 
shafts  afforded  the  smallest  resting  place,  innumerable  birds 
stationed  in  rows,  one  above  another,  like  spectators  in  a 
crowded  theatre,  were  seated  on  their  nests.  Flocks  of  So- 
lan geese  hovered  round  the  boat  as  we  drew  jiear  the  rock. 
Levelling  my  gun  at  one  of  these,  1  brought  him  headlong 
into  the  water.  The  elTect  of  the  report  my  gun  made,  beg- 
gars all  description.  The  instant  the  sound  was  heard,  all 
the  aerial  inhabitants  of  the  rock,  with  a  noise  not  to  be  de- 
scribed, poured  down  from  the  precipices  above  us,  and  dark- 
ening all  the  air,  roared  like  a  torrent  over  our  heads.  The 
body  of  the  bird  I  had  shot,  attracted  all  the  Solan  geeae  from 
this  immense  crowd  of  birds,  who  hovered  round  it  screaming, 
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IU}d  ia  so  vast  a  throng,  that  had  we  remained  to  shoot  at  them, 
our  boat  would  not  have  contained  the  numbers  of  the  dead. 
Having  with  difficulty  effected  a  landing,  for  the  surf  broke 
with  violence  over  its  bold  and  craggy  shore,  we  entered  a 
spacious  cavern,  the  extent  of  which  I  did  not  ascertain,  as  I 
bad  no  torch  with  me,  and  could  not  see  the  end  of  it :  here 
we  found  the  ne$ts  of  several  birds,  who  suffered  us  to  take 
both  Uiemselves  and  their  young  ones  with  our  hands.  We 
now  began  to  w\nd  round  the  cliffs  with  a  view*  of  getting  to 
the  other  side  of  the  rock,  in  order  to  ascend  the  top.  Several 
beautiful  birds,  usually  denominated  by  sailors  the  Ailsa  cocks, 
were  taken  from  the  rocAs  by  the  sailors  with  their  hands. 
Every  time  a  gun  was  fired,  the  torrent  as  before  poured  irom 
the  precipices ;  which  I  can  com[)are  to  nothing  but  a  prodi- 
gious cascade  of  water,  bursting  suddenly  from  the  rock,  and 
foaming  in  an  arch  over  our  beads. 

**  Having  effected  a  passage  to  the  south-east  side,  one  of 
the  sailors  offered,  to  accompany  me  to  the  summit.  Who- 
ever has  read  Mr.  Pennant's  account  of  the  difficulty  he  found 
in  getting  to  the  castle,  will  easily  imagine  what  the  undertak- 
ing must  prore  of  climbing  the  precipices  above  it,  to  the  sum- 
mit of  the  rock."*^  Nor  would  I  counsel  those  who  come 
after  roe,  to  encounter  so  much  fatigue  and  danger.  The 
most  beautiful  part  of  the  rock  is  that  which  presents  itself 
below.  The  summit  is  only  inhaoited  by  a  few  rabbits,  and 
about  a  dozen  goats,  which  the  present  proprietor  has  placed 
there  :  however,  il  is  necessary  some  one  should  make  the  ex- 
periment, that  others  may  learn  what  they  are  to  do.  Few 
of  the  birds  build  their  nests  so  high.  The  Ailsa  cocks  were 
seen  in  great  abundance  near  the  summit,  but  none  of  the 
other  flocks.  .  The  manner  in  which  the  cragger,  as  he  is 
called,  takes  these  birds  is  curious.  He  sits  on  the  side  of 
a  precipice  with  a  wand  of  twelve  or  fourteen  yards  in  his 
hand,  and  as  the  birds  come  out  from  their  holes,  he  knocks 
tbem  down  with  his  wand.  The  young  Solan  geese  are  taken 
10  their  nests  by  means  of  a  rope  thrown  over  the  precipice, 
to  which  a  daring  adventurer  is  suspended.  Sometimes  they 
will  carry  away  two  or  three  boat  loads  of  them  in  one 
day. 

**  On  the  top  of  the  rock,  I  found  a  heap  of  stones  to  mark 
the  highest  point ;  piled  up,  I  suppose,  by  some  former  ad- 


*  Mr.  Pennant  says,  ''  Tbe  path  is  narrow  OTer  a  vast  slope,  so  ambiguoitf 
that  it  vrant*  but  liule  of  a  true  precipice.  The  nralk  is  horrible,  for  the  depth 
is  alarmini.''  Pen.  ▼.  ii.  p.  191.  The  height  of  the  Crag  of  Ailsa  is  men- 
Uoned  br  MaccuUocb  to  ba  IIQQ  feet. — £o« 
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venturer  as  a  testimony  of  his  prowess.     Near  the  summit  is  a 
spring  of  delicious  water,  as  transparent  as  crystal. 

On  the  south-east  side  are  the  remains  of  some  ancWnt 
edifice :  but  whether  of  a  church,  a  castle,  or  a  prison,  is  hard 
to  determine.  It  stands  about  one-third  of  the  height  of  the 
rock,  above  the  sea.  It  is  a  square  tower,  and  what  is  very 
remarkable,  the  corners  are  all  large  blocks  of  freestone, 
brought  I  believe  from  the  Cumray8,but  how  raised  to  their  pre- 
sent situation,  is  a  question  that  will  perhap»  remain  for  ever 
undecided.  On  one  of  the  comers,  I  observed  a  sculptured 
bass-relief,  representing  three  ficurs^e-lis;  no  inscription  of 
any  kind  to  be  found  upon  it.  The  natives  of  the  neighbour- 
ing shores  have  a  tradition  that  it  was  formerly  used  as  a  state 
prison  {  a  purpose  for  which  alouc  .  its  situation  seems  calcu- 
lated." 


From  the  island  of  Ailsa  they  directed  their  course  to  the 
coast  of  Ireland;  and,  after  tracing  the  basaltic  appearances 
along  the  line  ot  that  coast,  they  arrived  at  the  Giant^s  Cause- 
way. From  this  point,  the  narrative  of  their  tour  shall  be  car- 
ried on  from  Mr.  darkens  journal ;  after  premising,  that  his 
description  of  the  last  mentioned  natural  curiosity  appears, 
from  some  cause  or  other,  less  perfect  than  might  have  been 
expected. 

<<  The  long  boat  in  a  few  minutes  conducted  me  to  the 
Giant's  Causeway,  a  spot  which,  of  all  others,  I  had  long  pos- 
sessed the  most  ardent  curiosity  to  beholil.  Whether  it  was 
owing  to  the  height  of  my  expectations,  or  any  misrepresenta- 
tion of  the  scene  itsell',  I  know  hot;  but  I  found  the  spectacle 
unequal  to  the  idea  I  had  formed  of  it.  In  the  first  place,  the 
whole  of  it  was  lying  below  the  clifi*,  on  the  shore  ;  whereas  I 
had  always  been  taught  to  expect  a  gigantic  appearance,  ex- 
tending the  whole  way  up  the  cliflT.  Such  were  also  the  sen- 
timents, and  such  the  sensations,  of  my  companions  :  but  they 
continued  only  while  the  cause  of  them  remained  at  a  distance, 
for  upon  our  arrival,  whatever  mistaken  notions  we  might 
have  formed  of  the  Giant's  Causeway,  it  presented  us  with  a 
scene  more  truly  astonishing  than  any  thing  I  ever  saw  before 
in  my  life. 

^*  The  reader  has,  perhaps,  often  received  an  account  of  this 
marvellous  place.  If  not,  let  him  imagine  an  assemblage  of 
pillars  of  such  unequal  lengths,  that  the  top  of  one  may  servv 
as  a  step  to  the  next,  and  thus  a  regular  gradation,  formed  by 
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tlieir  broken  shadts,  conducts  you  from  the  sea  shore  to  the 
highest  point  of  the  whole  group.  These  pillars  are  neither 
round,  square,  pentagonal,  hexagonal,  septagonal,  nor  octago- 
nal, but  all  of  them  together ;  that  is  to  say,  there  maybe 
found  some  of  every  description. '  The  pentagonal  are  the 
most  numerous.  They  all  consist  of  different  stones,  laid 
horizontally  with  the  greatest  evenness  one  above  the  other. 
Their  sides  and  angles  correspond  with  the  minutest  accuracy. 
Thus  it  will  be  seen,  that  if  the  pillar  is  a  pentagoi^  the  differ* 
cnt  stones  which  compose  it  will  also  be  all  pentagonal,  and 
the  diameter  ot  every  stone  will  be  the  diameter  of  the  piUar  to 
which  that  stone  belongs.  I  found  the  greatest  diameter  of 
the  largest  stones  to  be  generally  one  foot  ten  inches,  an<^  their 
thickness  eight  inches.  The  number  of  stones  on  one  of  the 
tallest  pillars  was  tiventy-one.  This  would  make  their  great- 
est height  fifteen  feet  nine  inches.  A  part  of  their  shafts  are 
buried  in  the  soil  and  loose  fragments  which  surround  their 
bases ;  but  as  near  a^  [  could  determme  the  average  height 
of  the  tallest  range  of  pillars,  they  rose  from  twelve  to  twenty 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

*'  In  general,  the  pillars,  in  their  relative  situation  to  each 
other,  resembled  the  cells  of  a  beehive  ;  but  there  were  some 
exceptions  equally  singular  and  beautiful,  in  which  a  group 
were  ranged  in  perfect  order  round  a  prmcipal  pillar,  which 
formed  their  centre.  And  thus  the  appearance  of  the  stones  at 
their  tops  w  as  like  the  radii  of  a  circle.  But  even  in  this  group 
the  pillars  did  not  all  correspond  either  m  the  number  of  their 
sides,  or  the  number  of  the  stones  that  composed  each  pillar, 
although  in  every  instance  the  te;^ture  and  (character  of  the 
atones  in  the  same  pillar  were  precUely  the  same.  The  greater 
part  of  these  stones  are  on  one  side  convex,  and  on  the  other 
concave.  But  this  is  not  universally  the  case,  there  are  mtny 
which  have  both  their  sides  concave,  and  again  others  both 
convex." 

^*  The  wind  being  favourable  for  the  sound  of  11a,  we  hoisted 
all  our  canvass,  and  sailed  with  remarkable  expedition  to  White 
Foreland  Bay,  where  we  ca«  anchor  off  <:h»'  Paps  of  Jura. 
The  conic  form  of  these  mountains  attracted  my  notice  from 
the  summit  of  Goatfield  in  Arran ;  and  being  very  desirous  of 
knowing  whether^ny  crater-like  appearance  could  be  found 
upon  their  tops,  I  ordered  the  long  boat  to  be  manned,  and 
taking  two  of  our  crew,  who  were  acquainted  with  the  island, 
began  to  ascend  the  largest  of  them. 

"The  approach  to  the  Paps  on  this  side  of  Jura,  is  excess- 
ively toilsome  and  difficult.  We  had  near  four  miles  ol  a 
pathless  morass  ta  traverse,  before  we  reached  the  base  of  one 
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of  them.  At  every  step  our  feet  sunk  in  miie,  or  were  csLUgbt 
by  entangling  heath.  The  journey  up  the  cone  itself,  is  very 
like  the  ascent  to  the  crater  of  Vesuvius,  and  equally  steep. 
We  found  it  also  necessary,  as  upon  that  mountain,  to  crawl 
occasionally  upon  all-fours  over  loose  8tones,  which  sometimes 
giving  way  in  a  mass,  brought  us  many  yards  below  what  we 
had  been  a  quarter  of  an  hour  labouring  to  surmount.  Per- 
severance and  a  little  whiskey,  at  last  brought  us  to  the  summit, 
2476  feet  above  the  level  of  tbe  sea.*  Here  we  found  a  large 
heap  of  stones,  as  upou  Goatfield,  to  mark  the  highest  point, 
which  must  have  cost  the  persons  who  erected  it,  no  small 
degree  of  labour.  On  the  top  of  this  pile  in  a  bed  of  moss, 
was  placed  a  bottle  ;  with  the  names  of  those  who  erected  the 
pile,  engraved  with  a  diamond  pencil.  From  the  inscription, 
it  appeared  that  some  of  them  were  natives  of  Oikney. 

**  We  now  stood  at  a  vast  height  above  the  clouds,  which 
were  rolling  in  white  masses,  like  enormous  bales  of  cotton, 
below  us.  Over  these  clouds  we  perceived  distant  islands, 
bays,  promontories,  rocks,  and  mountains.  And  occasionally 
as  they  separated,  we  more  particularly  noticed  Oronaa, 
Cotonsa,  the  whole  ot  Ha,  rich  in  weli-cultivated  fields,  with  its 
several  lakes,  spread  at  different  elevations  in  various  fwrta  of 
its  green  surface,  and  the  whole  extent  of  Jura,  with  its  fidl 
Paps,  on  the  loftiest  summits  of  which  we  looked  down  from 
the  point  on  which  we  stood.  In  my  journey  down  I  re« 
marked  the  desolate  appearance  of  Jura.  During  the  whole 
of  our  expedition,  we  met  not  a  human  being,  nor  hardly  a  8in<* 
gle  animul,  except  a  few  sheep,  about  halfway  down  the  moun- 
tain.  In  some  parts  of  the- inland  a^ierson  may  travel  sixteen 
mites  without  seeing  a  single  cottage.  Upon  the  moor  belotr 
the  Paps  there  is  said  to  be  abundance  of  black  cocks,  and 
oth**r  game.     Wild  deer  are  also  found  upon  the  heights. 

«  At  four  in  the  morning  we  hoisted  sail,  and  clearing  the 
sound  of  lla,  left.the  islands  of  Oronsa  and  Colonsa  to  the 
north-west ;  the  wind  not  ptrmitting  us  to  land  there,  but 
blowing  favourably  for  the  sound  of  Mull,  we  steered  our 
course  north-east,  and  parsed  the  dangerous  gulf  of  Corry- 
vreckan,  which  we  saw  between  the  northernmost  point  of 
Jura,  and  the  isle  ot  Scarba  With  the  flood  tide,  a  strong 
eddy  surrounds  the  north-west  coast  of  Scarba.  The  whole 
passage  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Corryvreckan  is  pregnant 
with  dangers.     Its  extraordinary  tide,  rocks,  and  wbLrlpools, 


*  The  hills  c«Ued  the  Papt  of  Jura,  we  Uuree  in  namber,  not  fwyiiw  orach  in 
beiifat,  and  generally  ahonl  S900  feet  abore  the  lercl  of  the  sea.  See  Maeeuiloo^ 
T.  ii.  p.  183. 
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nender  it  a  hazardous  sea  for  mariners  unaccustomed  to  explore 
it.  In  spring  tides,  and  with  the  flood  water,  the  most  ex- 
perienced pilot  would  not  be  able  to  entf^r  the  gulf,  even  in  a 
long  boat. '  But  during  neap  tides  the  merchant  vessels  fre- 
quently go  in  and  out.  The  island  of  Scarba  has  been  long 
famous  for  the  longevity  of  its  inhabitants..  De  Foe  mentions 
a  woman  who  attained  there  the  age  of  140  year/*.* 

**  Proceeding  in  our  course,  we  passed  Long  Island,  with 
the  Maze  and  Kysdil  isles ;  saw  aUo  the  north  coast  of  the 
island  of  Loing,  presenting  a  bold  and  rocky  shore  ;  also  the 
islands  of  Seil  and  Kereray,  all  lying  on  the  north-western 
coast  of  Scotland,  in  Argyle.  The  islands  of  Longf  and 
Loing,  together  with  the  isles  of  Eysdil,  which  include,  under 
one  general  appellation,  the  small  isles  of  Bahnabua,  Blada, 
'and  Dnsken,  are  all  famous  for  their  fine  quarries  of  slate, 
which  is  exported  to  Greenock  and  Port  Glasgow  ;  and. from 
thence  frequently  conducted  up  the  canal  to  Leith  and  Edin- 
burgh. * 

**A  favourable  gale  still  conducted  us  with  uncommon  ex- 
pedition to  the  island  of  Lismore,  extending  in  an  oblong  form 
from  north-east  to  soutb-west.  Beyond  the  north-eastern  ex- 
tremity of  Lismore  is  Locbabar,  celebrated  in  old  Scotch  songs. 
A  fortress^  erected  therefor  the  purpose  of  overawing  the  High- 
landers, is  still  kept  up.  A  small  rock,  called  the  Lady  island, 
was  pointed  out  to  us,  whif*h  h  covered  by  the  sea  at  high 
water.  Opposite  the  Lady  Island  is  Loch  Don,  a  harbour  in 
Mull,  to  which  ships  trequt^ntly  repair  in  untavouraMe  weather, 
to  wait  (or  a  change  of  wind.  B^low  Loch  Don  is  Loch 
Spelio,  another  harbour  of  the  same  nature,  the  entrance  to 
which  is  narrow,  and  the  water  too  shalloiv,  unlessat  high  tide, 
for  cutters  to  go  in  and  out.  There  is  aitio  another  consequent 
inconvenience  attending  it,  that  without  a  leading  wind,  no 
reaael  can  effect  an  entrance  or  secure  a  retreat. 

Below  Loch  Spelio,  at  the  sauthernmost  point  of  Mull,  is 
another  harbour,  called  Loch  Buy  (signifying  in  Gaelic  the 
Tellow  Loch  or  Bay,)  of  which  the  islanders  have  a  saying, 
that  it  is  the  finest  loch  in  the  island,  for  if  a  vessel  once  enters, 
she  never  goes  out  again.  The  Laird  of  Loch  Buy  was 
formerly  the  second  landholder  in  the  island.  His  possessions 
were  only  inferior  to  those  of  the  Argyle  family,  and  amounted 
to  17002.  a  year,  an  immense  property  in  such  a  place  as 
Mull.     The  estates  are  now  fallen  to  a  distant  relation  of  the 


*  Toor  Utfoagh  BritaiiL  toI.  it.  p.  2S9. 
^  Called  Limn  and  Lnug  by  MmnUoeli. 

O  8. 
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late  Laird  of  Locb  Buy,  nho  got  his  death  in  consequence  oi 
a  dispute  about  the  best  method  of  cutting  ftp  a  duck.  He  bad 
been  in  the  American  war,  and  rt  turning  from  New- York  with 
laurels  worthy  of  his  illustrious  clan,  was  cuniing  to  reside 
once  more  upon  the  territoric*s  of  his  ancestors.  In  his  pas- 
sage home,  a  dispute  arose  about  the  properest  methocr  of 
carving  a  duclr,  which  ended  in  a  duel,  and  the  last  descendant 
of  the  chieftains  of  Loch  Buy  fell  a  victim  upon  that  occasion* 
The  father  of  this  young  man  was  the  identical  Highland 
Laird,  mentioned  by  Dr.  Johnson  (Tour  to  the  Heb.  p.  858,) 
as  *  rough  and  haughty,  and  tmacious  of  his  dignity/  Birt 
Dr.  J.  has  not  thought  proper  to  represent  accurately  the  con- 
versation that  passt  d  between  them.  1  suppose  bis  pride  was 
too  much  hurt  to  permit  so  stiict  an  adherence  to  candour ; 
since,  I  believe,  no  one  will  suspect  him  of  a  wish  to  soften 
any  harsh  features  in  the  characteristics  of  the  natives  with 
whom  he  conversed.  Loch  Buy,  according  to  the  usual  eus* 
torn  among  the  Highlanders,  deii»andfd  the  name  of  hisgucst; 
and  upon  being  informed  that  it  was  Johnson,  inquired  <  Which 
of  theJohnsttm^s?  of  G/cncoc  or  •flrdnamurcAan  ^—*  Neither  P 
replied  the  Doctor,  8ome«%  bat  piqued  by  the  question,  and  not 
a  little  sulky  with  the  fatigue  he  had  encountered  dorii^  the 
day's  journey.  ^  Neither  !*  rejoined  the  Laird,  with  all  the 
native  roughness  ol  a  genuine  Highlander,  Uhen  you  muH  be  e 
bastard.* 

*^  Altering  our  course  from  the  Lady  Island,  we  steered 
north  west,  and  passing  Castle  Duart,  entered  the  sound  of 
Mull,  between  Macallister's  Bay,  and  the  point  of  Ardimridder. 
The  whole  passage  up  the  sound  is  very  fine.  On  one  aide 
rises  the  country  of  Morvern,  so  celebrated  in  the  songs  of 
Ossian,  and  on  the  other,  the  undulating  hills  and  healthy 
vales  of  Mull.  Not  feeling  that  internal  evidence  which  the 
admirers  of  Ossian  profess  to  entertain,  respecting  the  anthen* 
ticity  of  those  poems,  and  hating  ever  regarded  them  as  an  in- 
genious fiction,  blended  with  a  very  scanty  portion  of  tradi^ 
tional  information,  I  could  not,  nevertheless,  avoid  feelin^^ 
some  degree  of  local  enthusiasm,  as  I  passed  the  shores  on 
which  so  vast  a  superstructure  of  amazing  but  visionary  f^ble 
had  been  erected  Mouldering  fabrics,  the  undoubted  resi- 
dence of  valiant  chieftains  in  days  of  yore,  were  seen  both 
on  the  coast  of  Morvern,  and  upon  the  opposite  shores  of 
Mull. 

"  Beyond  Artonish  castle  we  saw,  on  the  Morvern  side. 
Loch  Alin,  famous  for  the  residence  of  the  celebrated  Jenny 
Cameron.  Mr.  Ritcby,  our  first  mate,  remembered  her  welC 
and  once  visited  her  in  her  own  house,  which  stood  at  the  head; 
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of  Li»ch  AliD.  At  that  time  she  was  become  tery  corpulent, 
but  preserved  the  traces  of  fiyrtner  beauty  ia  her  countenance. 
A  vessel  of  oat  meal,  her  property,  lay  at  that  time  in  the  Loch, 
the  master  of  which  would  ncft  sell  any  of  it  without  her  con- 
aeol.  Bir.  R.  having  occasion  for  three  bolls  of  it,  went  to 
call  upon  her.  He  found  her  in  a  cottage  of  twisted  osiers, 
or  wicker  work,  neatly  wainscotted  on  the  inside.  She  cour- 
teously invited  him  in,  but  when  she  knew  his  errand,  wbuld 
not  give  an  order  even  for  so  small  a  quantity  of  oatmeal, 
until  she  had  first  received  the  money ;  a  proof  at  least,  that 
Miss  Cameron's  disposition  was  a  little  tinctured  with  avarice* 
**  Still  sailing  up  the  sound,  we  afterwards  passed  the  castle 
of  Aross  on  the  side  of  Mull,  and  passing  round  the  little  island 
of  Calay,  or  Calve,  we  anchored  in  the  bay  of  Tobermorey.* 
This  hstrbour  is  from  sixteen  to  eighteen  fathoms  deep,  and  is 
BQOch  frequented  by  vessels  coming  from  the  north  or  south, 
which  are  sheltered  from  storms,  and  wait  here  (or  favourable 
winds.  The  harbour  itself  is  very  like  Milford  Haven,  in 
Pembrokeshire,  though  not  so  lai^e  It  appears  completely 
land-locked,  and  resembles  a  beautiful  lake,  with  several  small 
but  [leasing  cascades,  tailing  into  it  from  the  hills  above. 
But  what  has  given  Tobermorey  a  sort  of.  local  celebrity, 
ariiies  from  an  a.cident  which  befel  the  Florida,  a  Spanish 
nan«of-war,  belonging  to  the  ininncibh  Armada,  which  was 
sunk  in  this  harbour,  after  the  dispersion  of  that  fleet,  in  the 
year  1588  Several  persons  have  been  frequently  employed 
with  diving  bells^  in  raising  the  guns  and  other  valuable  effects 
belonging  to  her.  A  part  of  her  stern  served  for  many  years 
as  a  staircase  at  the  landing-place,  before  the  present  quay 
was  built.  A  part  of  it  lay  neglected  upon  the  shore  when  we 
arrived,  which  was  somewhat  diminished  before  our  depart* 
are,  from  the  desire  we  all  felt  to  posses.)  a  relic  of  so  curious 
a  piece  of  antiquity.  The  master  of  a  herring  buss,  who  re- 
sides in  the  village,  saw  us  employed  in  sawing  off  a  part  of  it ; 
and  assured  us,  he  was  present  when  it  was  raised  from  the 
bottom  of  the  harbour.  Mr.  Campbell,  comptroller  of  the 
cnstoms,  assisted  us  in  taking  it  away,  and  I   recommended 


*  **  I  find  00  lest  Uian  (bur  dUTerent  modef  of  orthography  reftpcctiog  Uif 
Hy,  in  Johojon,  Pennant,  Mackensie't  Maritime  Sun ey  of  Gnat  Brilaio  and 
Ireland,  and  the  large  map  of  Scotland  by  AinftUe.  The  flr«t  of  these  (Johnson) 
writes  it  Tohor^Morwr;  the  second  (Peonant)  Tofttr-JIfotre ;  the  third  (Mae- 
kensie)  Tohermartff ;  the  fourth  (Ainslie)  TobnvMny.  The  name  is  a  com- 
pound of  two  Gaelic  words,  signifying  in  their  original  import  the  fVttt  of  Mary, 
or  Marjf'i  Well,  from  a  well  dedicated  to  the  virgin  Mary,  situated  upon  the 
lill,  Just  ibore  the  Tillage." 
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him  to  place  the  remainder  in  some  place  to  secure  it  irotii 
being  used  as  a  subntitute  for  peat,  by  those  who  might  pre* 
At  a  woo<)  fire  to  one  composed  ol  turf;  as  future  traveUers 
may  by  that  nieans  he  enabled  to  obtain  a  portion  of  it,  if  any 
should  come  after  me  sufficiently  influenred  by  local  enthu- 
siasm to  appreciate  such  a  relic. 

*\  The  village  of  Tobermorey  owes  almost  its  present  ex- 
istence to  the  establishment,  which  has  been  raised  here  by  the 
British  fi*<liery.  A  tew  tolerable  houses,  erected  upon  a  mo- 
dern quay,  constitute  the  whole  of  what  i8  there  denominated 
the  Tovn,  A  small  quantity  ofwhirtkey  is  made  Hhere,  and 
some  few  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  cottages  above  the  village 
are  employed  in  dying  woollen  plaids  for  their  own  use. 

'<  Soon  after  my  arrival,  Mr.  Campbell  very  obligingly  ac- 
companied me  to  the  heights  above  the  town,  from  whence 
there  is  a  beautiliil  view  ot  the  harbour.  The  small  tpring 
from  whence  the  place  derives  its  name,  was  also  pointed  out 
to  me.  It  is  situated  in  a  potato  ground,  overgrown  with 
weeds  and  long  grass  :  of  late  years  it  has  altered  ita  course, 
owing,  as  the  inhabitants  relate,  to  the  following  circumstance. 
In  the  yt>ar  1745,  when  some  soldiers  were  quartered  here,  a 
camp  was  fonnad  n^^ar  the  spring,  the  raised  works  of  which, 
though  indistinct,  may  still  be  traced.  Some  of  the. soldiers 
belonging  to  the  camp  washed  their  linen  in  the  spring,  at 
which  impiety,  the  natives  declare,  the  water  was  so  offended, 
that  it  never  tlow«'d  afterward  in  the  same  channel. 

<'  The  superstition  ol  the  inhabitants,  not  only  of  Mull,  but 
of  the  neighbouring  islands,  is  beyond  belief.     Stones  of  any 
singular  form,  which  have  been  probably  orit^inally  lound  upon 
the  beach,  have  each  a  pecuhar  characteiistic  virtue.     They 
are  handed  with  veneration  from  father  to  son,  and  esteemed  aa 
a  remedy  for  every  species  of  disease  incident  to  the  human  or 
animal  race.     As  there  is  not  in  the  whole  island  of  Mull  a 
single  surgeon  or  apothecary,  it  is  well  for  the  natives  they 
can  have  recourse  to  a  mode  of  relief  so  universal  and  so  effi- 
cacious.    Imagination  is  sometimes  found  to  create,  as  well  as 
cure  distempers,  and  it  is  reasonable  to  conclude,  among  peo- 
ple who  are  ignorant  of  half  the  maladies  to  which  mankind  are 
liable,  that  instances  will  often  occur  where  the  disease  and  the 
antidote  originate  from  the  same  source.     When  i  expressed 
my  siu'prise  that  the  inhabitants  of  a  whole  island,  cut  off  from 
all  immediate  connexion  with  the  main  land,  could  possibly 
exist  without  a  hope  of  medical  assistance  in  cases  of  sickness, 
or  accidental  malady,  the  reply  I  received  was — ^  What  could 
the  people  of  Mull  have  to  do  with  a  doctor  ?  They  are  never  j 
«ick,  and  of  course  do  not  stand  in  need  of  physic !' 
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^  It  was  with  much  difficulty  I  could  prevail  upon  these 
credulous  quacks  to  part  with  any  specimen  of  their  potent 
charms.  I  succeeded,  however;  in  purchasing  two,  during  the 
time  I  remained  in  Mull.  One  of  these,  a  hard  and  polished 
stone,  eTidently  appears  to  have  been  once  used  as  an  axe,  or 
hatchet,  and  bears  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  specimens  of 
similar  instruments  brought  by  circumnavigators  from  the 
South  Sea  Islands.  The  other  is  of  the  same  nature  with  the 
first,  with  respect  to  the  use  for  which  it  was  originally  fabri- 
cated, although  it  differs  in  its  composition  .  it  was  probably 
once  an  instrument  of  war.  By  holding  the  former  over  the 
head  of  any  diseased  cattle,  and  pouring  water  upon  it,  lettmg 
the  water  at  the  same  time  fall  on  the  animal,  the  beast  is  said 
to  recover  without  fail.  The  Matter  is  a  sovereign  remedy 
against  barrenness  in  cows,  if  it  be  used  in  the  same  way.  If 
either  of  them  be  dipped  in  water,  the  water  cures  all  pain.n  of 
the  head  or  teeth,  it  also  removes  the  rheumatism  or  sprains  in 
the  joints,  with  a  variety  of  other  virtues,  too  numerous  to  men^ 
tion.  Several  others  which  I  saw,  possessed  virtues  as  various 
aa  their  forms.  Some  of  these  were  fossil  shells  :  others  like 
the  Ami  of  a  gun,  calif  d  Fairy  speds ;  and  again,  others,  mere 
obloog  pebbles,  which  they  dbtinguish  by  the  appellation  of 
Cockaroo^boopan,*  a  sovereign  antidote  for  barrenness  in  the 
female  sex. 

**  After  ascending  the  heights  above  the  village*  I  went  to 
see  Bloody  Bay^  so  called  from  a  famous  battle  which  took 
place  there.  From  the  cUSs  above  Bloody  Bay  you  command 
a  fine  view  of  the  mountainous  promontory  of  Ardiiamurchan. 
Its  shores  are  bold  and  craggy,  its  sides  rough,  irregularly 
broken  and  almost  destitute  of  cultivation.  Among  a  small 
^roapjoi  tree9,  in  our  way  to  these  (*liffs,  we  saw  the  house  in 
which  Dr.  Johnson  was  so  agreeably  entertained  by  a  Miss 
Maclean,  whom  b<-  has  favoured  with  one  of  the  very  few  com- 
pliments he  ever  bestowed  upon  those  who  exerted  their  hos- 
pitality to  entertain  bim 

**  In  some  bogs  above  Bloody  Bay,  we  observed  abundance 
of  the  wild  cotton  plant,  which  thrives  in  most  of  the  Scotch 
morasses,  and  seems  to  prefer  those  bogn  in  which  peat  and 
heath  are  found  1  cannot  but  imagine  the  cotton  of  this  plant 
might  be  rendered  a  useful  article  of  commerce  if  it  was 
properly  cultivated,  and  submitted  to  manufacture.  A  native 
of  die  Cumray  isles  collec^<^d  a  sufficient  quantity  to  make  him- 


*  Writtea  u  it  if  pronoimeed. 
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self  a  bed ;  and  from  the  description  be  gave  of  it,  it  equalled 
tbe  finest  eider  down. 

*^  We  proceeded  the  foUov^ing  day  into  the  interior  part  of 
the  island.  Its  surface  presented  a  wild  and  melancholy  view 
of  extensive  heathsi  covered  with  small  black  cattle,  but  al- 
most uncultivated.  Not  a  town  or  a  village  was  to  be  seen; 
excepting  Tobermorey,and  the  howicsof  afew  H'^hland  Lairds, 
situated  on  the  coast,  there  is  nothing  but  huts  to  be  seen  over 
the  whole  island  1  entered  several  of  these  huts,  which  are 
even  inferior  to  the  generality  of  poor  cottages  in  Wales. 
Their  interior  represents  the  most  abject  state  to  which  human 
natiuv,  by  poverty  and  barbarism,  can  possibly  be  reduced. 
The  pig-sties  of  England  are  palaces  to  the  huts  of  Mull ;  be- 
cause the  former  admit  at  least  the  fresh  air,  to  which  the  latter 
are  entirely  strangers.  But  if  any  one  imagines  happiness  and 
contentment  are  strangers  in  these  receptacles  of  abomination^ 
they  are  much  deceivfrd ;  so  relative  is  all  human  felicity. 
Surely,  if  any  thing  can  teach  mankind  the  golden  lesson  of 
being  contented  with  a  small  and  peaceful  ccmpetence ;  it  is 
the  spectacle  of  unfeig)>ed  satisfaction  amidAt  poverty  and  want, 
such  as  this.  It  has  been  matter  of  surprise  to  me,  that  a  man 
of  so  powerful  a  mind  as  Dr.  Johnson  could  have  derived  a 
source  of  spleen  from  the  contemplation  of  such  scenes.  We 
do  not  visit  the  Hebrides  to  see  stately  palaces,  and  gmres  of 
citron,  but  to  behold  uncultivated  nature,  in  the  shed  of  the 
Highlander,  or  the  solitude  of  mountains.  Hitherto  disap- 
pointment  has  been  a  stranger  in  m>  path.  I  found  the  untu- 
tored natives  such  as  I  expected  them  to  be,  and  in  their  mise- 
rable mansions  received  a  lesson  of  contentment,  which  future 
impressions  \\ill  never  be  able  to  obliterate. 

*'  1  found  in  one  of  these  huts  a  family  of  thirteen  persons^ 
assembled  beneath  the  same  shed.  In  the  middle  of  the  room 
was  a  fire  of  peat,  the  smoke  of  which,  after  filling  every  part 
of  their  abi>de,  made  its  escape  through  a  hole  in  the  roof.  The 
floor  was  the  bare  earth,  and  at  that  time  some  inches  deep  in 
mud.  Some  dry  brakes  and  heath  round  the  outside  formed  a 
general  btd  for  nine  children,  their  father  andinother.  and 
grandmother,  and  a  wretched  female  about  thirty  years  of  age, 
who  had  all  her  life  been  anjdiot,  and  whnni  they  harboured 
in  charity.  On  the  same  bed  slept  also  two  cur  dogs,  a  cat, 
three  kittens,  and  a  pig.  Some  transverse  poles  in  the 
thatched  roof  supported  a  few  chickens,  that  came  down  to  be 
fed  with  the  family,  and  roosted  over  their  heads.  Before  the 
door,  the  father  of  this  family  was  employed  in  making  heather 
cables  ;  a  sort  of  rope  made  of  twisted  heath,  which  they  use 
in  thatching  their  huts,  and  as  cables  to  their  boats  in  fishing. 
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^[ke  old  matron  within  was  boiling  herrings'  guts  for  oil ; 
which  served  to  supply  their  lamp,  and  to  dispose  of.  The 
children  were  singing  and  carding  wool,  the  rest  slept,  and 
their  mother  sat  at  the  spinning  wheel. 

<<On  the  morning  of  the  21st  July,  about  nine  o'clock,  we 
left  Tobermorey  Bay,  the  wind  full  in  our  teeth,  and  after  a 
whole  day  spent  in  tacking,  were  unable  to  make  the  harbour 
of  Cd,  but  lay  all  night  rolling  off  the  mouth  of  it.  Soon 
after  we  left  Tobermorey,  passing  the  mouth  of  Loch  Sunart, 
we  observed  on  our  right  the  castle  of  Mingary,  an  octagonal 
tower  standing  by  the  water's  edge  on  the  coast  of  Ardnamur- 
chan.  The  view  which  opens  after  leaving  the  sound  of  Mull, 
is  both  extensive  and  interesting.  It  is  such  a  scene  as  one 
would  witness  in -the  iSgean.  The  sea  is  every  where  spotted 
with  Islands,  which  increase  in  number  upon  the  e}c  as  you 
approach  Col,  from  the  point  of  Ardnamurchan.  We  observed 
to  the  north,  the  islands  of  Muck,  Egg,  Rum,  Canna,  and  the 
hills  of  Sky  appearins^  between  them.  Looking  west,  we  saw 
Col  spreading  its  black  and  desolate  rock  be  lore  us,  with  part 
of  Tirey,  less  distinct  and  more  distant.  Turning  imr  view  to 
the  south,  the  Treshannish  isles,  Staffa,  Icolinkill,  and  the 
•fouth western  shores  of  Mull,  set-med  to  extend  in  one  line, 
though  placed  at  such  various  distances,  and  so  irregularly 
situated  respecting  each  other.  Approaching  nearer  to  Col, 
we  commanded  a  view  of  its  whole  extent ;  it  seemed  a  ridge 
ol  low  an<t  naked  rocks,  without  a  single  acre  of  cultivation, 
except  one  or  two  small  patches  of  potatoes. 

"Saturday  morning,  July  22. — Entered  the  harbour  of  Col, 
under  the  Lnird's  house.  Lauded,  and  proceeded  to  the  top 
of  Ben  Fiol,  to  take,  a  view  of  the  whole  island.  There  is 
Tery  little  appearance  of  cultivation.  The  island  is  a  ridge  of 
low  bleak  rocks,  chiefly  quartz.  While  we  were  on  Ben  Fiol, 
they  pointed  out  to  me  what  they  called  a  town,  at  the  foot  of 
the  hill ;  I  looked  attentively,  and  saw  several  heaps  of  straw 
like  a  cluster  of  ant-hills.  We  descended  immediately  to  ex* 
amine  this  cuiious  to«vn.  It  was  buiit  much  after  the  plan 
mentioned  by  Tacitus,  which  was  practised  by  the  ancient 
Germans,  and  consisted  of  about  twenty  ext'cmcly  small  huts, 
put  together  without  order  or  form,  not  in  streets,  or  straight 
rows,  but  standing  in  all  directions,  every  one  placing  his  hut 
according  to  his  fancy.  The  huts  of  Col  appeared  to  me  the 
most  curious  things  we  had  seen.  There  are  ^several  of  these 
towns  or  villages  in  the  island,  looking  much  like  the  towns  in 
the  South  Sea  Islands,  as  represented  in  Cook's  Voyages. 
Any  of  these  islanders  will  build  his  house  in  two  days  :  'tis 
only  making  a  circle  of  stones,  antl  covering  the  top  with 
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straw.  It  is  Bot  exaggeration,  when  I  declare,  a  stranmr 
ntight  walk  over  the  island,  without  even  perceiving  ttiem.  m 
could  not  help  calling  to  mind  the  island  of  Lilliput,  and  the 
mode  in  which  Gulliver  extinguished  the  flames.  It  is  incon- 
ceivable* how  a  race  of  men,  so  healthy  and  so  sturdy  as  these 
islanders,  can  be  brought  up  in  such  huts  as  these.  I  crept 
into  several  of  them,  by  a  little^aperture  or  perforation  in  one 
side,  which  serves  for  a  door,  and  which  barely  admits  a  com- 
mon-sized man  stooping,  without  having  recourse  to  all-fours. 
I  found  the  inside  of  all  of  them,  without  exception,  entirely 
filled  with  smoke,  which  endeavoured  but  in  vain  to  escape  by 
means  of  the  door,  and  through  several  accidental  fissures  in 
the  roof.  It  was  a  sultry  moraing  in  July,  notwithstanding 
which,  in  the  midst  of  this  suflfocatin|;  clovd,  half  viewless,  a 
group  of  nondescript  beings,  squatted  on  their  haunches^  were 
surrounding  a  peat  fire,  without  any  other  apparent  object  in 
contemplation  than  the  effect  of  such  an  atmosphere  upon 
each  other's  visages. 

<'  Returning  to  the  vessel,  we  were  accosted  by  Mrs.  Mac- 
lean, wife  of  the  Laird  of  Col,  who  kindly  invited  us  as  stran- 
gers to  pass  the  day  in  her  house.  Her  brother,  hearing  of 
our  arrival,  had  gone  in  search  of  us ;  but,  as  we  took  a  differ- 
ent route  in  our  return,  we  missed  him.  He  soon  came  in, 
and  apologized  for  not  sending  the  boat  off  the  last  night,  but 
seeing  us  not  enter  the  harbour,  it  was  concluded  we  did  not 
mean  to  touch  at  the  island.  The  proverbial  hospitality  of 
this  worth)  family  has  been  rendered  sulBSciently  public  by  the 
writings  of  Johnson  and  many  others.  They  make  a  rule  to 
send  an  invitation  on  board  any  vessel,  the  moment  she  enters 
the  harbour,  and  keep  a  light  burning  in  the  upper  part  of  their 
house  all  night,  as  a  guide  to  boats  which  may  wish  to  enter. 
1  was  happy  to  be  in  company  with  a  brother  of  the  young  man, 
so  much  noticed  by  Johnson.  Falling  into  conversation  with 
him  on  the  subject  of  cairns,  he  informed  me,  there  was  only- 
one  in  the  whole  island,  called  dArn  mich  Re,  signifying  the 
cairn,  or  tomb,  of  the  king's  bon. 

"  1  thought  this  would  be  a  very  favourable  opportunity  for 
putting  in  practice  a  plan  1  had  long  had  in  asfitation,  of  open- 
ing one  of  these  cairns ;  and  expressing  a  wish  to  that  effect, 
Mr.  Maclean  informed  me  he  had  often  thought  of  doing  it 
himself,  and  if  1  pleasi  d,  we  would  set  out  for  the  spot  imme- 
diately. Having  provided  a  suflBcient  number  of  the  island- 
ers with  spades,  a  pick-axe,  &c.  we  proceeded  about  three 
miles  across  the  island,  to  the  spot  mentioned  by  Mr.  M.  I 
found  here  a  small  cairn  by  the  road  side.  It  is  situated-near 
the  village  of  Grissipol,  in  the  north  part  of  the  island.     We 
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soon  fell  to  work,  and  made  a  rapid  progress,  endeavouring  to 
perforate  the  cairn,  by  opening  a  channel  from  east  to  west. 
While  we  were  thus  employed,  a  Tenerable  figure,^ith  hairs 
as  white  as  snow,  came  slowly  up  to  the  cairn,  snaking  his 
head,  and  muttering  something  in  Gaelic,  which  I  ^id  not  un- 
derstand. Mr.  Maclean  interpreting  for  me,  told  me  he  said 
*  it  was  unlucky  to  disturb  the  bones  of  the  dead  V  As  soon 
as  be  heard  the  voice  of  his  young  Laird,  he  seized  his  band, 
and  kissing  it,  eagerly  poured  forth  blessings  upon  every  mem- 
ber of  the  house  of  Col.  Mr.  M.  informed  me  that  his  age 
already  exceeded  a  hundred  years,  and  he  still  continued  to 
work,  with  the  perfect  use  of  all  his  limbs  and  faculties.  He 
begged  hard  for  some  snuff,  and  as  soon  as  he  obtained  it,  be* 
^n  to  sing  a  Gaelic  song.  It  was  an  historical  ballad,  relating 
the  death  of  one  of  the  ancestors  of  the  Maclean  family,  who 
had  been  drowned,  and  concluded  with  an  account  of  his 
exploits,  his  courage,  and  an  eulogium  upon  his  character  and 
benevolence,  foretelling  the  future  honours  of  his  race. 

*'  1  am  sorry  to  add,  our  labours  at  the  cairn  were  not  pro*^ 
ductive  of  much  information.  We  discovered  nothing ;  but 
in  casting  out  the  stones,  1  found  several  of  that  description  of 
stones  which  are  venerated  in  Mull  for  their  imaginary  virtues : 
also  several  specimens  of  beautiful  black  mica.  Mr.  M.  said, 
and  I  believe  with  truth,  that  cairns  were  not  erected  merely 
where  a  person  was  interred,  but  often  to  commemorate  the 
spot  on  which  be  died  ;  and  also  at  all  the  places  where  his 
body  rested,  from  the  place  of  his  death  to  the  place  of  his 
interment.  The  old  man  informed  us,  he  remembered  the 
time  when  at  any  common  funeral  in  Col,  if  the  body  was 
carried  by  that  cairn,  every  one  of  the  attendants  cast  a  stone 
upon  it.  It  is  an  expression  of  friendship  and  affection,  at  this 
^hour,  among  the  islanders,  to  say,  *  I  will  cast  a  stone  upon 
your  cairn !' 

**  Finding  our  labour  ineffectual,  we  left  our  work,  and  re- 
tamed  to  Mr.  M.'s  house.  In  our  road,  I  saw  several  upright 
stones,  particularly  two,  called  the  whispering  stones,*  which 
they  caU  the  giant's  grave,  and  also  evident  traces  of  ancient 
cairns ;  all  of  which,  though  hardly  noticed  by  or  known  to 
the  natives,  bear  strong  marks  of  monumental  labour.  On 
the  top  of  Ben  Haugh,  Ls  a  large  stone,  placed  on  four  others, 
resembling  what  is  called  a  cromlech  in  Wales.  Upon  the  sea 
shore  at  the  southern  point  of  the  island,  is  a  remarkable  vein 


^  «( So  called  firom  a  silly  trick,  practised  by  the  natiTes ,  of  placing  a  peraon  bdunA 
OM  of  tiie  stoiiet,  pretcndiiig  be  may  hear  what  is  whispered  at  the  other,  and  haTiB|^ 
thus  stationed  him,  he  is  left  a  dope  to  his  own  credolity." 
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of  the  purest  lead  ore,  which  runs  into  the  rock.  It  is  very 
extraordinary  no  person  has  undertaken  to  work  it.  I  saw 
specimeni  of  it  at  Mr.  M.'s,  and  was  informed  blocks  of  the 
ore,  amounting  to  twenty  or  thirty  pounds  in  weight,  had  been 
frequently  taken  from  them  by  mere  curiosity 

**  The  whole  island  of  Col  does  not,  as  is  erroneously  sup- 
posed, belong  entirely  to  its  Laird.  The  Duke  of  Argyle  has 
a  farm  at  each  extremity  of  it.  These  farms  were  originally 
church  property  ;  and,  the  Argyle  family  at  the  Rerformatkm 
obtaining  a  grant  of  all  the  church  property  m  Argyleshire,  this 
part  of  it  came  into  their  possession.  Geogp-aphers  have  fre- 
quently erred  in  marking  a  bay,  which  the}  call  Loch  Chaad, 
near  the  south  point  of  Col.     There  is  no  such  bay  whatever. 

**  The  neighbouring  island,  Tirey,  is  separated  from  Col  by 
a  small  sound,  about  three  miles  and  a  half  across,  at  the  weat 
end  of  which  lies  the  small  island  of  Cunna,  fertile,  but  unin- 
habited, belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Argyle.  The  island  of 
Tirey  is  not  so  much  intersected  by  rocks  as  that  of  Col.  It 
contains  more  arable  pastures  ;  but  what  crops  there  are  in 
Col,  are  esteemed  superior  to  those  of  Tirey.  The  cattle  of 
Tirey  are  of  little  or  no  estimation,  from  this  remarkable  cir- 
cumstance ;  they  have  no  heath  on  the  island,  and  the  cattle 
by  feeding  constantly  on  a  fine  luxuriant  grass,  immediately  die 
when  taken  to  the  coarser  food  of  the  neighbouring  isles.  For 
this  reason,  the  cattle  bear  no  price  out  of  the  island,  and  the 
inhabitants,  unable  to  sell  them,  suffer  from  being  blessed  with 
too  luxuriant  a  soil.  The  riches  of  Tirey  consist  in  the  vast 
quantities  of  fine  kelp,  which  is  manufactured  there.  It  hat 
also  a  marble  quarry,  which  was  opened  at  the  instigation  of 
the  celebrated  German  naturalist,  Mr.  Raspe,  who  spent  a 
great  deal  of  time  among  the  islands  of  the  Hebrides ;  but 
being  found  to  yield  no  blocks  of  sufficient  size,  the  progress 
of  working  the  quarry  has  been  discontinued. 

**  There  is  also  a  beautiful  plain  in  Tirey,  perfectly  flat,  and 
covered  with  verdure,  five  miles  long,  and  three  or  four  in 
breadth.  The  soil  is  full  of  marine  shells,  and  from  the  ap- 
pearance of  its  natural  embankment  on  either  side  of  it,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  it  was  originally  covered  by  the  sea. 
There  is  a  plain  of  the  same  nature,  but  much  smaller,  in  Col, 
formed  apparently  in  the  same  manner.  The  waves  of  the 
sea  having  forced  up  a  bank  of  sand  to  a  great  height,  across  a 
narrow  opening  between  two  hills,  have  ultimately  created  a 
natural  boundary  to  themselves,  and  left  a  dry  plain  on  the 
other  side  of  the  bank  thus  raised.     Ancient  coins  are  fre- 

Suently  found  in  the  island  of  Tirey.     I  am  indebted  to  Mr. 
f  aclean^s  family  for  two  of  them. 
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« I  cannot  take  my  leave  of  Col,  without  expressing  a  sense 
of  the  obligation  I  shall  ever  feel  for  the  liberal  hospitality  ex- 
perienced in  the  mansion  of  its  Laird.  We  were  utter  strangers 
to  the  family,  and  entered  their  house  as  wanderers,  without 
any  recommendation,  and  were  received  not  only  with  a  hos- 
pitable welcome,  but  treated  with  a  degree  of  magni&cence 
during  our  stay  upon  the  island,  which  might  have  done  honour 
to  the  noblest  houses  in  Great  Britain.  To  heighten  our  satis- 
faction, Mr.  M.  himself,  with  the  same  zeal  which  bis  amiable 
but  unfortunate  brother*  showed  to  Dr.  Johnson  and  Mr.  Bos- 
well,  offered  to  accompany  us  for  the  remainder  of  our  voyage; 
and  from  his  general  acquaintance  with  the  principal  families 
of  all  the  islands  in  the  Hebrides,  we  derived  a  pasnport  to 
every  thing  worthy  of  notice  among  them. 

<*Od  the  morning  of  the  23d  we  left  the  harbour  of  Col. 
Contrary  winds,  and  much  rain ;  in   six  hours'  time,  at   one 
o'clock,  cast  anchor  in  the  sound  of  Icolmkill.     In  our  pas- 
sage the  view  we  obtained  of  the  Trethannish  isles  and  of 
Staffa  was  very  fine.     As  we  cast  anchor,  the  numerous  and 
extensive  ruins  of  the  cathedral,  the  monastery,  and  the  tombs 
of  Icolmkill,  attracted  all  our  notice.     Being  extremely  impa- 
tient to  land,  the  long  boat  was  ordered  out,  and  we  hastened 
to  set  our  feet  on  an  island,  rendered  Ulustrious  not  only  on 
account  of  its  ancient  celebrity,  but  in  having  called  forth 
from  the  pen  of  Johnson,  the  most  beautiful  specimen  of 
English  composition    that  can  be   found  either  among  his 
writings,  or  in  the  language  it  adorns. 

^  As  we  approached  the  shore,  such  a  degree  of  sympathy 
prevailed  among  us,  that  every  one  of  our  party  had  it  upper- 
most in  his  mind,  and  the  moment  we  landed,  no  less  than 
three  of  us  broke  forth  in  the  following  words : — *  We  were 
now  treading  that  illustrious  island,  which  was  once  the 
luminary  of  the  Caledonian  regions,  whence  savage  clans  and 
rofing  barbarians  derived  the  benefits  of  knowledge  and  the 
Uessings  of  religion.  To  abstract  the  mind  from  all  local 
emotion  would  be  imposnible  if  it  were  endeavoured,  and  would 
be  foolish  if  it  were  possible.  Whatever  withdraw^  us  from 
fbe  power  of  our  senses ;  whatever  makes  the  past,  the  distant, 
or  the  future,  predominate  over  the  present,  advances  us  in  the 
dignity  of  thinking  beings.  Far  from  me  and  from  my  friends 
be  such  frigid  philosophy  as  may  conduct  us,  indifferent  and 


*  He  was  drowned,  a  few  monthti  after  Dr.  JoluMOB'f  departure,  off  the  rocka  ot 
Col ;  owing  to  a  sodaeii  sqiiaU  of  wind,  which,  in  Uie  midat  of  a  total  calm,  orertet 
^  boat  in  which  he  waa  retoming  to  the  iflland.  Thii  happoied  between  Ulva  and 
loch  Kenneth.    Bee  JohnMn'i  Tour,  p.  SS9. 
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unmoved,  over  any  ground  which  h^s  been  dignified  hy 
wisdom,  bravery,  and  virtue.  That  man  is  little  to  be  envied, 
whose  patriotism  would  not  gain  force  upon  the  plain  of  Mara- 
thon, or  whose  piety  would  not  grow  wanner  among  the  ruins 
of  lona.** 

^  However  fervently  we  might  have  been  impressed  with 
the  enthusiasm  thus  beautifully  described,  these  emotions  were 
speedily  succeeded  by  feelings  of  a  very  opposite  character. 
We  found  ourselves  surrounded  by  a  crowd  of  the  most  im- 
portunate and  disgusting  objects  I  ever  beheld.  Bedlam,  dis- 
gorged of  all  its  inhabitants,  could  hardly  have  presented  a 
more  dismaying  spectacle.  Close  and  directly  opposite  to 
me,  a  miserable  idiot  grinned  horribly  in  m v  face ;  while  on 
my  right  hand  a  raving  lunatic,  seizing  my  elbow,  uttered  in 
my  ears  a  loud  and  fearful  cry.  Here  a  wretched  cripple  ex- 
posed his  naked  sores  ;,  there  a  blind  and  aged  beggar  beROOgbt 
pity  on  his  infirmities.  All  the  warm  feelings  excited  by  the 
ruins  of  lona,  or  tht  retrospect  of  its  former  glory,  were  ia 
one  moment  obliterated,  it  seemed  the  hospital  of  the 
Hebrides,  a  general  infirmary,  for  the  reception  of  every 
malady  that  could  afflict  human  nature.  This  spectacle  was 
rendered  more  remarkable  by  its  singularity.  The  other 
islands  we  had  seen  were  peopled  by  a  sturdy  race,  among 
whom  disease  and  sickness  appeared  seldom  to  find  a  mtim. 
Age,  or  accidentdl  calamity  alone,  conducted  theii^  natives  to 
the  grave ;  and  even  age  became  an  object  of  admiratioii, 
preserving  beneath  its  silver  locks,  the  glow  of  health,  and 
limbs  unbent  by  the  pressure  of  accumulated  years.  The 
Western  Islands  hitherto  appeared  the  residence  oi  health  and 
vigour ;  the  Highlanders  were  as  the  sons  of  Hercules,  and 
their  damsels  as  the  daughters  of  Hygeia«  But  here  seemed 
to  be  a  concentration  in  one  general  mass  of  every  description 
of  infirmity,  disease,  and  wretchedness.  A  lew  trifling  dona* 
tions  soon  dispersed  the  major  part  of  this  melancholy  assem- 
bly;  all  but  the  madman,  whose  afflicted  mind  no  gratuity 
could  gratify,  no  commiseration  alleviate,  and  with  whom  no 
entreaty  would  avail.  A  tattered  plaid  but  ill  concealed  the 
filth  and  nakedness  of  his  body  Sometimes  trampling  down 
with  his  bare  feet  the  weeds  and  nettles  that  obstructed,  our 
path,  he  imagined  himself  our  cicerone,  pointed  out  among^ 
the  ruins  the  sepulchres  of  the  kings  of  Scotland,  or  led  me 
aside  to  whisper  where  the  long- forgotten  tomb  of  some  an- 
cient chieftain  was  secretly  concealed.     As  he  spoke  in  Gaelie,« 


*  «  Johmoii's  Tour  to  Hybrid,  p.  9M.*' 
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bis  incoherent  rhapsodies  were  fortunately  attended  with  little 
intemipcion  to  our  researches.  It  was  only  by  means  of  an 
interpreter,  who  officiously  explained  his  observations,  when, 
with  more  than  usual  eagerness,  he  endeaToured  to  attract  my 
notice,  that  I  became  enabled  to  comprehend  any  thing  he 
said.  What  surprised  me  was,  to  find  that  at  some  moments, 
as  if  in  a  lucid  interval,  he  repeated  rationally  the  unreasonable 
traditions  and  superstitious  of  the  place.  A  small  stone  coffin 
of  red  granite  lay  among  the  broad  leaves  of  the  Burdock,* 
at  the  west  end  of  the  cathedral.  The  poor  lunatic  had  torn 
away  the  surrounding  foliage,  and  insisted  upon  my  noticing 
it.  '  If  you  want  a  north  wind,'  said  he,  in  a  whisper,  *  bring  a 
virgin  oi  eighteen,  whose  purity  has  never  been  suspected,  and 
bid  her  wash  this  coffin.f  Then,  whei\^  the  virgin  works, 
von'U  hear  the  north  wind  roar  !' 

**  The  curiosities  of  Icolmkill  have  been  so  copiously  and  so 
ably  detailed  by  other  writers,  that  it  would  be  superfluous  to 
repeat  what  has  already  been  so  accurately  described.  |     I 
shall,  therefore,  only  add  to  their  accounts  such  remarks  as 
appear  to  have  escaped  their  previous  observation.     The  first 
impresaon  which  the  $<ight  of  these  ruins  made  upon  my  mind, 
was  as  to  the  grandeur  oi  their  superstructure,  when  compared, 
not  only  with  the  few  public  edifices  which  were  known  in 
Scotland  at  any  former  period,  but  even  with  those  which  now 
remain  of  modem  oriicin.     When  it  is  doubted,§  whether  the 
kings  of  the  neighbouring  nations  were  or  were  not  interred  in 
this  island,  I  can  discover  no  rational  argument  for  skepticism 
to  set  aside  the  validity  of  a  tradition,  long  established  and  im- 
plicitly admitted  from  generation  to  generation  by  a  people 
imong  whom  the  testimony  of  oral  recovd  is  almost  the  only 
basis  of  history  ;  how  are  we  otherwise  to  account  for  such 
mignificent  edifices  erected  on  a  spot  destitute  of  all  local  re- 
loorces,  and  which  could  only  derive  its  original  importance 
&om    some    intercourse  with   distant  opulence   and  exotic 
power,  arising  from  the  superstitious  veneration  which  the 
oitions  of  the  north  entertained  for  an  insignificant  and  other* 


*  *<  The  Bardo«k  floarubei  ftmong  the  rains  of  Icolmkill.  with  a  profofioii  u  da- 
filar  M  the  fixe  to  which  it  mws.  I  iDeatared  one  of  the  Urgeit  leaTet,  and  found 
It  to  be  two  feet  seven  inches  long,  by  three  feet  wide. 

t  "This  traditionary  supersthion  is  hnpliciUr  belieyed  among  the  natires  of  the 
idaad.  When  this  remark  of  oar  mad  antiouarian  was  explained  to  me  in  English, 
the  rest  of  the  inhabitants  who  were  assembled  roond  htm,  assured  me  that  wlutt  he 
had  said  was  strictly  true.  The  same  tale  respecting  this  coffin,  was  repeated  to  the 
Kit  of  our  party,  by  others  among  them,  who  had  no  mental  deranges^t  to  apolo- 
fize  for  the  weakness  of  their  reason  in  this  respect.*^ 
Vide  Martin,  Pennant,  Johnson,  &c.'* 
Johnson,  S52,S5S." 

P2 
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wise  obscare  island  in  the  Western  Ocean.  The  tombs  of 
lona,  at  this  hour,  discover  traces  of  expense  and  labour  equal 
to  any  formerly  bestowed  on  the  mansions  of  her  neighbour'- 
ing  chieilainsy  or  the  proudest  palaces  of  Caledonian  kings. 
How  relative  are  the  ideas  of  human  grandeur  The  primeval 
inhabitants  of  the  north,  who  contemplated  as  the  noblest 
effort  of  human  labour,  a  pile  of  stones  heaped  over  the  body 
of  a  departed  warrior,  would  have  regarded  as  supernatural 
the  pyramids  of  Egypt ;  while  the  Roman  who  had  beheld 
the  mausoleum  of  Adrian  on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber,  could 
hardly  believe  he  walked  among  the  tombs  of  Norwegian  mon- 
archs,  in  the  sepulchres  of  lona.  It  is  by  comparing  the  works 
of  past  ages,  with  the  manners,  the  power,  and  the  resources^ 
peculiar  to  the  nations  who  erected  them,  that  we  can  arrive  at 
any  accurate  determination  respecting  the  purposes  for  which 
they  were  constructed ;  and  he  who  disputes  the  authenticity 
of  Scottish  tradition,  respecting  the  ruins  of  Icolmkill,  should 
first  endeavour  to  ascertain  whether  any  other  purpose  can  be 
found  to  which  they  were  appropriated.  Let  him  contemplate 
the  huts  of  the  Highlanders,  the  castles  of  their  chieftains,  the 
palaces,  if  such  they  n)ight  be  called,  of  their  ancient  sove- 
reigns, and  he  will  then  admire  the  magnificence  of  the  reputed 
cemetery  of  their  princes.  He  must  not  expect  to  find  the 
tomb  of  Cecilia  Metella,  over  the  ashes  of  a  Caledonian 
princess;  or  even  the  pyramid  of  Calus  Ccstius,  over  the  most 
potent  sovereign  of  the  north. 

*<  The  subjects  on  some  of  the  bass-reliefs  have  all  the  sim* 
plicity  of  design  and  rudeness  of  sculpture,  which  character- 
ized  the  earliest  ages  of  Greece.  Sometimes  they  represeot 
a  warrior  on  horseback,  followed  by  dogs  and  an  attendant  on 
foot  with  a  spear,  as  if  engaged  in  hunting.  Similar  thmgs 
were  delineated  on  the  most  ancient  of  what  are  termed  Etrus- 
can vases,  found  in  the  sepulchres  of  Magna  Grecia.  On  the 
frieze  of  one  of  the  pillars  belonging  to  the  cathedral,  we  saw 
the  portraits  of  Adam  and  Eve,  calculated  to  vie  with  any  of 
the  monsters  of  Egyptian  mythology. 

<<The  subjects  carved  on  the  tomb-stones  were  as  numerous, 
as  their  forms  and  dimensions.  On  one  of  them  we  found  the 
decapitation  of  John  the  Baptist,  with  Salome  holding  an  ewer 
to,  receive  the  head.  On  others,  sometimes  only  a  long  sword; 
like  that  at  Col,  and  the  sword  of  Wallace  at  Dunbartoii.  It 
is  probable,  that  a  chieftain  who  was  renowned  for  wielding 
weapons,  of  unusual  size,  might  have  his  favourite  sword  re^ 
presented  on  his  ton^b  after  death. 

<<  We  crossed  to  the  side  of  the  island  to  see  the  bay  of  St. 
Columba.    There  was  great  beauty  and  variety  in  the  pebbles. 
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mt  the  beach.  We  ▼isited  the  marble  quarries,  opened  and 
occafiionaily  worked  by  the  Duke  of  Argyle.  The  marble  if 
fery  soft.  This  part  of  the  island  appears  fertile :  we  ob» 
served  plenty  of  black  cattle  and  sheep.  Retunied  by  the  vil* 
lage  of  Icolmkill  to  the  French-Port,  so  called,  because  when 
the  islanders  once  apprehended  a  French  invasion,  and  had 
stationed  sentinels  in  all  parts,  the  alarm  was  first  given  from 
tins  bay.  I  could  not  find  that  the  French  had  ever  really 
landed  in  that  bay.  It  is  in  the  north-east  side  of  the  island. 
Close  to  the  bay,  where  our  men  went  for  fresh  water,  is  a 
femarkable  block  of  hard  red  granite,  of  the  kind  which  is 
generally  called  Egyptian  granite  at  Rome.  It  lies  upon  a  stra«- 
turn  of  slate  rock,  with  which  it  has  no  kind  of  connexion.  One 
end  of  it  rests  upon  a  point  of  the  rock,  the  other  is  supported 
by  a  smaller  block  of  the  same  kind,  so  artfully  placed  under 
it,  that  one  would  swear  it  was  done  by  hand.  It  is  surely 
impossible  that  the  sea  could  cast  up  such  an  enormous  mass, 
and  place  it  so  artificially ;  and  it  appears  equally  incompre- 
hensible how  it  could  be  brought  there  by  human  labour,  k 
measured  it,  and  found  it  to  contain  144  cubic  feet,  which, 
allowing  twelve  feet  of  granite  to  a  ton,  makes  the  block  weigh 
twelve  tons. 

''  I  forgot  to  add,  in  returning  from  the  quarry  we  passed 
the  Bay  of  Martyrs.  Whenever  the  natives  dig  in  or  near 
this  bay,  they  find  human  bones  two  feet  below  the  surface. 
Six  years  ago,  the  Marquis  of  Bute,  to  ascertain  the  truth  of 
tUs,  ordered  search  to  be  made,  and  at  two  feet  the  bones  were 
{band  in  abundance.  There  is  no  account  whatever  of  these 
bones  on  record,  nor  have  the  natives  any  tradition  relating  to 
them. 

**  Leaving  Icolmkill,  we  passed  Loch  Scriban,  and  arrived 
itStaffa,  of  all  worldly  wonders  the  most  wonderful.  I  will 
iQbw  a  stranger  to  this  island  to  raise  his  expectations  con»> 
eeming  it  to  the  highest  possible  pitch,  and  will  venture  to 
ibretell  that  the  sight  of  it  shall  surpass  them  all.  It  is  entirely 
a  stack  of  pillars,  like  the  rock  of  Ailsa,  or  the  island  of 
Canna.  Several  writers  talk  of  the  incumbent  strata  above 
the  pillars :  I  believe  this  is  only  a  decomposition  of  part  of 
the  pillars  themselves.  When  I  ascended  to  the  top,  I  found 
the  pillars  in  many  places  breaking  through  the  surface,  and 
visible  all  over  its  top  in  different  parts.  The  cause  which  has 
dso  been  given  for  the  curved  appearance  of  some  of  them  is 
certainly  erroneous.  When  I  come  to  treat  of  Canna,  I  shall 
ihow  that  bending  pillars  are  found  in  abundance,  without  any 
superincumbent  weight  to  give  them  that  form.  Sometimee 
their  sides  lie  horizontally  to  the  eartbi  with  their  two  extremi- 
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ties  taraed  upwards.  But  surely  it  is  absurd  to  suppose  t 
took  this  form  lu  cooling  from  the  weight  of  the  stratum  ab 
them.  What  stratum  could  be  above  them,  when  the  ma 
itself  wa»  in  fusion  ?  It  the  stratum  above  the  pillars  of  Si 
has  accumulated  there,  it  must  ha\e  been  after  their  orig 
formation.  The  Giants*  Causeway  is  but  a  wart  to  Sti 
Size  of  the  largest  stones,  two  feet  seven  inches  long,  tl 
feet  two  inches  wide,  and  Irom  ten  to  fourteen  inches  thii 
some  much  thicker :  three  fathoms  water  in  the  mouth  of 
cave. 

**  We  entered  the  beautiful  harbour  formed  by  Canna 
the  Sandy  isle ;  the  surface  of  the  water  was  unrufSed  i 
small  lake ;  sheltered  on  every  side  by  the  surrounding  sb< 
of  Canna,  Sandy,  and  the  more  distant  but  high  lands  of  H 
and  Sky.  We  observed  extensive  strata  ol  basaltic  pill 
rising  one  above  the  other,  and  visible  over  all  the  side 
Canna,  and  on  the  Sandy  isle. 

**  On  the  morning  alter  our  arrival,  July  26tb,  we  took 
long  boat,  left  the  harbour,  and  approarhf'd  Rum.     The 
proach  is  bold,  with  high  precipitate  cliffs,  almost  perpendi 
lar,  and  yet  covered  with  a  green  verdure,  on  whose  fea 
crags  sheep  were  seen  feeding.     Behind  these  beautiful  aho 
the  mountain  of  Oreval  |>resents  a  semicircular,  steep,  cra( 
and  barren  top,  much  like  the  summits  of  B«  n  Orrse,  in  An 
offering  to  the  view  something  very  like  the  interior  sectioi 
an  inverted  cone.     At  the  bottom  of  this  broken  and  irregi 
basin,  a  glen  reaching  lo  the  sea,  offered  us  a  landing  pk 
A  few  huts,  with  a  small  boat  or  two,  drawn  up  upon 
beach,  constitute  what  the  natives  term  one  of  their  villa; 
The  coast  here  is  perforated  and  cavernous^  like  the  shore! 
Sorrento  in  the  bay  of  Naples. 

<<  We  landed  near  a  farm,  called  GuidhI,  or  Geivdale,  oi 
it  is  in  Mackenzie's  chart,  Guaridil,  and  immediately  seven 
the  islanders  came  to  welcome  Mr.  Maclean,  the  brothei 
their  Laird.  We  accompanied  him  into  the  cottage  of  om 
his  brother's  tenants,  where  we  were  regaled  with  new  m 
oati^cakes,  and  Lisbon  wine.  I  was  surprised  to  find  wim 
that  species,  and  of  a  superior  quality  in  such  a  hut,  but  tl 
told  us  it  was  part  of  the  freight  of  some  unfortunate  va 
wrecked  near  the  island,  whose  cargo  came  on  shore. 

"  Two  of  the  sons  belonging  to  the  old  owners  of  the  c 
tage  afterward  conducted  us  by  a  narrow  path,  along  the  nc 
side  of  the  island,  over  a  frightful  precipice,  but  in  some  in 
sure  divested  of  its  terrors  by  the  extraordinary  verdure  wh 
covered  its  almost  perpendicular  crags,  to  a  place  called  So 
Mor,  where  a  block  or  rock  crystal  of  a  ton  weight  lay,  wh 
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tell  about  six  years'  ago  from  the  high  mountain  above  the 
shore  down  upon  the  beach. 

*' As  soon  as  we  had  descended  among  the  rocks  and  loose 
stones  near  the  sea,  I  found  them  to  my  very  great  pleasure 
sad  surprise,  composed  in  great  measure  of  the  most  beautiful 
Ibssils  I  e?er  saw.     In  a  few  minutes  we  walkf  d  over  a  suffi- 
cient quantity  to  supply  half  the  museums  in  Europe.     Our 
party  were  instantly  employed  in  loading  our  handkerchieb, 
bats,  and  pockets,  with  as  great  a  load  as  we  could  carry,  of 
agates,  jasper,  zeolites,  crystals,  spar,  lava,  and  all  kinds  of 
Scotch  pebbles.*     We  found  immense  fragments  of  a  beauti- 
ful dark  green  stone,  which  the  lapidaries  of  Hdinburgh  term 
green  jasper,  and  estimate  at  a  very  high  price.     Some  of  it 
was  marked  with  bright  red  spots,  others  with  white  ;  and  in 
some  we  observed  broad  stripes  of  blue,  red,  or  yellow. 

<*  At  length  we  came  to  the  block  of  rock  crystal,  as  the 
natives  termed  it.    It  is  not  a  single  piece  of  crystal,  but  a  mass,, 
in  the  various  cavities  of  which,  groups  of  the  purest  pyramid!- 
cal  diagonal  crystals  bad  found  a  matrix,  like  the  Bristol  stone, 
and  of  the  same  size  as  those  usually  are,  only  much  harder, 
having  sprung  from  a  harder  source.     Hitherto  it  remained 
in  all  its  beauty;  no  travellers  having  diminiflhed   from   its 
splendour  by  injuring  the  points  of  the  crystals,  or  breaking 
any  part  of  it  to  carry  away  ;  and  we  left  it  as  we  found  i^ 
tiuit  diose  who  should  come  after  m^t  enjoy  a  sight  of  so  cu- 
rious a  production  of  nature.     I  clunbed  from  the  beach  to 
the  mountains  above  it ;  but  found  it  impossible  to  discover 
from  whence  the  block  had  detached  itself.     One  discovery, 
bowever,  paid  me  for  my  pains.     I  found  several  of  the  fossils 
we  had  met  with  upon  the  beach,  in  particular  the  zeolites  and 
•omn^on  Scotch  pebbles,  lying  in  their  natural  matrices,  which, 
proves  that  they  are  found  originally   in  the   island  of  Rum, 
and  not  cast  on  the  shore  by  the  sea,  as  we  had  hitherto  sup- 
posed.    I  had  suspected  this  a  little  before,  as  the  specimens 
'   ivere  o(  the  first  magnitude,  and  infinitely  more  beautiful  than 
any  we  had  seen  in  the  other  islands.     Fmm  this  it  is  easy  to 
account  for  those  at  Irolmkill  and  Mull,  whirh  are  found  only 
m  small  quantities  on  the  shore,  and  at  spring  tide  after  a  tur- 
bulent sea,  and  which  of  course  are  carried  thither  from  Rum, 
as  DO  other  island  immediately  in  their  neighbourhood  produces 
any  thing  of  the  same  nature.     They  are  also  always  worn  by 


*  A  Aill  accoont  of  the  rariety  of  beautiAxl  minerals,  which  are  found  in  Uit 
Me  of  Rum,  ii  given  bj  Dr.  MaocoHoch.  See  Description  of  Weatem  Isftt, 
vol  i.  p.  497,  &c. 
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the  friction  they  meet  with  in  their  passage,  and  do  not  pre- 
serve their  natural  shape  as  at  Ram. 

<<  Having  completed  our  collection  to  the  utmost  that  we 
could  bear  away,  Mr.  Maclean  desired  the  guide  to  conduct  us 
to  a  stupendous  natural  arch  round  a  point  of  the  precipice 
over  which  we  had  passed.  Never  did  any  of  Nature's  works 
impress  me  with  higher  admiration.  I  may  venture  to  recom- 
mend a  visit  to  this  arrh,  to  all  travellers,  as  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  things  tht*y  will  meet  with  in  the  Hebrides.  It  is 
a  fine  subject  for  a  pamter.  I  know  not  how  to  describe  it 
It  is  such  a  srene  as  Salvator  Rosa  would  have  imagined  in 
a  moment  of  inspiration.  Mortimer,  in  disposing  his  nume- 
rous banditti,  would  have  here  a  scene  capable  of  giving  an 
awful  dignify  to  the  wildest  flights  of  his  genius.  It  is  a  mass 
or  mountam  (if  rock,  cast  into  an  enormous  arch  of  the  most 
perfect  symmetry  and  happiest  proportion  in  all  its  parts, 
through  which  is  seen  an  overhanging  precipice,  with  the  sea 
and  dLtant  shore. 

<*  Returning  to  Ouaridil,  we  found  the  old  man,  who  received 
us  at  landing,  waiting,  with  his  bonnet  in  his  hand,  to  request 
that  we  would  honour  his  cottage  with  a  short  visit.  Mr.  M. 
conducted  us  in,  when  we  were  agreeably  surprised  to  find  a 
clean  but  homely  cloth  spread  upon  a  board  between  two  bedSi 
which  served  us  for  chairs,  upon  which  was  placed  a  colla- 
tion of  cream,  eggs,  new-milk,  cheese,  oat-cakes,  and  aeveiel 
botdes  of  the  fine  old  Lisbon  wine  we  had  btfore  so  mocb 
relished.  Here  we  entereil  into  conversation  upon  the  man- 
ners and  customs  of  the  Hebrides.  I  expressed  an  expecta- 
tion, that  some  luture  day,  however  remote  from  the  period  of 
my  own  life,  would  find  the  natives  of  the  western  islands  a 
great  and  powerful  people,  flourishing  more  in  the  arts  of 
peace  than  during  the  most  glorious  annals  ot  their  warlike 
ages,  wnen  the  claub  lived  at  perpetual  enniity  with  each  other, 
and  every  Highlander  considered  the  instrument  of  death  as  a 
necessary  portion  of  his  dress,  and  his  protection  during  the 
suspicious  moments  of  a  doubtful  and  short  repose ;  that 
foreign  commerce  would  succeed  domestic  broils,  and  the 
scythe,  the  plough-Rhare,  the  loom,  and  the  fishing-net,  suc- 
ceed to  the  dirk,  the  lochaber-axe,  the  claymore,*  and  the 
target. 

**  ^That  period  would  not  be  so  remote  as  perhaps  you 
imagine,'  said  Mr.  Maclean,   <  if  there  were  less  truth  in  the 


*  "  The  clAymore  was  ft  large  two-handed  aword,  many  of  which  ars  stiU 
preserred  by  the  chieiUUns,  of  an  enonnona  lise." 
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ftxiom  admitted  by  Dr.  Johnson,  that  good  cannot  be  complete, 
it  can  only  be  predominant.''^    A  slight  alteration  in  the  excise 
laws,  respecting  the  article  of  sak,  would  produce  a  very 
rapid  change  in  favour  of  the  Highlanders.     For  want  of  this 
necessary  article,  Mme  hundreds  of  them,  duriog  the  present 
year,  wiU  be  compelled  to  manure  their  lauds  with  the  fish 
they  hare  taken ;  if  they  were  permitted  to  manufacture  it 
themselres,  all  Europe  might  be  supplied  from  these  islands, 
with  the  fish  they  would  be  enabled  to  cure.     But,  as  the  law 
now  stands,  the  natives  are  constantly  ui  perplexity  and  dis* 
tress.     If  salt  is  to  be  had,  the  regulations  respecting  it  are  so 
complicated,  that  none  of  them  understand  them  ;  by  which 
means  they  are  continually  involving  themselves  in  law-suits 
and  difficulties.     Add  to  this,  the  great  distance  to  which  they 
are  obliged  to  go,  in  order  to  procure  the  salt;  the  expense 
attending  which,  together  with  the  trouble,  and  the  danger  of 
trusting  their  crazy  boats  to  the  uncertainty  of  the  seas,  dis- 
courages them  from  attempting  to  cure  their  fish,  and  checks 
the  progress  of  industry.     The  nearest  custom-house  to  the 
island  of  Rum  is  Tobermorey.     When  they  arrive  there,  they 
are  under  the  necessity  of  entering  into  a  bond  with  regard  to 
the  salt  they  purchase,  and  make  oath,  under  heavy  penalties, 
that  every  grain  of  salt  they  take  home,  is  to  be  altogether  and 
entirely  appropriated  to  the  curing  of  fish.     When  the  opera- 
tion of  curing  the  fish  is  completed,  if  a  single  gallon  of  the 
salt  remmns,  they  must  make  another  voyage  to  the  custom- 
house, with  the  salt  and  the  fish  they  have  cured  ;  display  both 
before  the  officers  of  the  customs,  and  take  up  their  bond. 
Bat  if  any  part  of  the  salt  thus  purchased  is  foimd  afterward 
in  their  houses,  they  become  immediately  subject  to  penalties, 
.efficiently  burdensome  to  ruin  them  entirely,  or  effectually  to 
pot  a  stop  to  their  future  industry.     If  the  year  prove  unfa- 
vourable, and  a  scarcity  of  salt  prevail,  as  is  the  case  at  pre- 
sent, they  are  not  only  deprived  of  the  means  of  pursuing 
their  fishing  to  advantage,  but  even  deprived  of  sustenance 
for  their  familieb  durinfi;  the  winter;   although  Providence  has 
blessed  their  shores  with  every  necessary,  even  to  abundance, 
and  the  power  of  preserving  the  plenty  thus  bestowed  is  con- 
stantly within  their  view.' 

<<Our  repast  being  ended,  I  mentioned  my  intention  of 
cEmbiiig  to  the  heights  of  Oreval,  the  mountain  which  encir- 
cled us  on  all  sides,  to  ascertain  the  productions  and  composi- 
tion of  the  mountain  itself,  as  well  as  to  determine  whether  the 


^  Toar  to  Heb.  p.  SOS* 
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other  hills  of  Rum,  which  lay  behind  on  the  southeisteni 
of  it,  were  distinguished  by  appearances  equally  remarks 
Mr.  Maclean,  and  the  two  young  Highlanders,  sons  of 
brother's  tenant  before  mentioned,  accompanied  me.  It 
towards  evening,  and  the  beautiful  effect  of  the  setting  sui 
an  atmosphere  at  that  time  perfectly  clear,  gave  us  an  op 
tunity  of  seeing  all  the  surrounding  scenery  to  great 
vantage. 

"  We  soon  found  ourselves  in  the  centre  of  the  crati 
Oreval.  That  it  had  once  been  a  volcano  of  very  consi 
able  importance  was  beyond  a  doubt.  Whether  its  infloe 
in  the  era  of  its  terrors,  was  characterized  by  creation  oi 
struction,  1  leave  to  the  determination  of  others.  The  bol 
of  the  crater,  like  that  of  most  extinct  volcanoes,  was  o< 
pied  by  a  pool  of  water,  surrounded  by  a  morass.  AU 
interior  parts  of  the  crater  itself,  that  is  to  say,  its  sides  d\T 
ing  towards  the  pool,  were  destitute  ot  any  sort  of  vegetat 
and  consisted  of  loose,  incoherent  matter,  which  lay  in  si 
one  over  the  other,  and  occasionally,  being  detached  by  i 
had  fallen  towards  the  bottom. 

**  Near  the  bottom  of  this  crater,  Mr.  Maclean  showed 
the  remains  of  the  snare  u^ed  for  taking  the  red  deer,  at  a  i 
when  they  were  exceedingly  numerous  upon  this  isl 
About  ten  years  ago,  they  became  perfectly  extinct  in  R 
The  natives  themselves  destroyed  several  of  them  ;  but 
principal  cause  of  their  extirpation  roust  be  attributed  to 
eagles,  who  devoured  not  only  the  young,  but  the  old  i 
themselves.  One  would  think  it  incredible,  that  an  e 
should  venture  to  attack  so  large  an  animal  as  the  stag  of 
great  red  deer.  The  mode  in  which  the  natives  account 
it  is,  that  the  eagles  plunged  upon  the  head  of  the  intei 
prey,  and  fastened  between  his  horns.  This  drove  the  sta 
madness,  and  he  would  speedily  rush  headlong  down  a  pi 
pice;  when  the  eagle  disengaging  himself  during  the 
would  return  at  leisure  to  mangle  the  carcass  of  the  ezpi 
victim. 

*^  The  mode  in  which  these  snares  were  constructed  is  t 
a  wall  or  rampart  of  stones  was  erected  along  the  side  of 
mountain,  flanking  a  considerable  part  of  it  near  its  basis 
either  extremity  of  which  a  pit  was  formed,  concealed 
a  circumference  of  the  same  stones  which  formed  the  r 
part.  In  this  pit  the  hunter  stationed  himself  with  his  ( 
A  number  of  people  were  then  employed  to  alarm  the  d 
who  instantly  taking  to  the  mountain,  and  meeting  with 
wall,  ran  along  the  side  of  it  till  they  came  to  the  pit,  in  vrl 
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the  sentinels  were  posted,  who  easOy  selected  one  of  them  as 
they  passed,  and  levelled  him  with  bis  musket. 

*<  Mr.  M.  remaiDing  in  the  crater  with  bis  gun  to  seek  for 
game  among  the  heath  and  morass,  I  continued  my  journey 
towards  the  summit.  In  my  way  up,  among  the  loose  stones 
near  the  top,  those  beautiful  birds  the  ptarmigans  came  so  near 
me,  and  appeared  so  little  alarmed  at  my  intrusion,  that  I  nearly 
took  one  of  them  with  my  hands.  It  appeared  of  a  fine  glossy 
dark  colour,  almost  black,  with  a  beautiful  ring  of  the  purest 
white  round  its  neck.  They  change  their  colour  with  every 
season  of  the  year;  and  are  seen  alternately  brown,  gray,  and 
white.  Its  most  usual  appearance  is  that  of  a  dusky  brown, 
like  moor  fowls ;  as  the,  autumn  draws  to  a  close,  it  becomes 
gray,  and  in  the  winter  it  is  perfectly  white.  It  never  appears 
in  the  lower  region,  but  almost  always  inhabits  the  tops  of 
the  high  mountains,  living  in  the  ca?ities  of  loose  stones  or 
rocks,  preferring  always  a  situation  the  most  solitary  and  deso- 
late, and  destitute  of  verdure. 

**  The  boundless  horizon  opened  before  me  as  I  approached 
the  summit.*    Looking  over  Sandy  and  Canna,  to  the  north- 
west, I   beheld  a  vast  range  of  islands,  extending  upon  the 
smooth  expanse  of  the  ocean,  which  at  this  moment  appeared 
perfectly  calm,  and  like  a  prodigious  plate  of  glass,  infinite  in 
its  dimensions.     Upon  this  polished  surface,  I  behdd,  at  one 
view,  the  whole  islands  of  Canna,  Sandy,  Sky,  with  the  more 
distant  shores  of  Bernera,  Mihgalla,  Pabba,  Sandera,  Waterra, 
Barra,  Hellesay,  Giga,  Iriskay,  South  Uist,  Benbecula,  North 
Uist,  and  1  believe  Harris  ;    but  the  high  lands  of  Sky  inter- 
cepting the  prospect  to  the  north,  and  entu^ly  concealing  the 
Lewis,  might  possibly  interrupt  the  view  of  Harris  land ;  al- 
though, from  the  information  I  afterward  received,  as  well  as 
fiom  my  own  observations,  1  think  the  Sound  of  Harris,  with 
the  south  part  of  Lewis,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Loch  Lod- 
«ral,  and  Finnis  Bay,  is  visible  from  the  summit  of  Oreval. 
Torouig  towards  the  south,  I  next  beheld  the  islands  of  Col 
tod  Tirey,  the  Point  of  Ardnamurchan,  the  isle  of  Mull,  the 
Treshannish  Isles  with  the  Dutchman's  Cap,  Staffa,  and  Icolm- 
kQI,  beyond  which,  the  tract  of  ocean  spread  without  an  inter- 
vening object,  till  it  seemed  to  melt  in  air,  and  mingle  with  the 
clouds. 

*^  A  remarkable  appearance  peculiar  to  prospects  from  such 
exalted  eminences,  was  at  this  time  singularly  beautiful.     Be- 


*  The  height  of  OtctiI  is  esUmated  by  Maecnlloch  at  1798  feet.  A  mooAtain  on  thr 
eMteni  lide  of  the  island,  eadled  Ben  More,  is  computed  by  him  to  be  600  feet 
^i|^. 

Q. 
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yond  Canna  and  the  Sandy  Ides,  a  bright  range  ol*  clouds  ex- 
tended like  a  wall  across  the  sea,  o?er  which  appeared  the 
westernmost  range  of  the  Hebrides ;  so  that  Barra,  aad  the 
Uist  islands,  with  Benbecula,  appeared  above  the  clouds.  I 
remember  once  being  with  a  party  of  English  ladies  upon 
Mount  Vesuvius,  when  the  Isle  of  Capna  was  displayed  in 
the  same  manner,  and  one  of  our  paity,*  who  probably  had 
never  witnessed  a  spectacle  of  the  8am<*  nature,  and  was  not 
remarkable  for  the  brightness  of  her  observations  upon  more 
trivial  occasions,  was  so  struck  with  its  singularity,  that  she 
exclaimed,  *  Look !  for  God's  sake,  look !  there's  an  island  in 
heaven  !' 

<<  While  I  was  thus  employed  upon  the  broad  and  bleak  top 
of  this  mountain,  which  consists  entirely  of  loose  fragments  of 
stone,  destitute  of  any  other  verdure  than  a  few  patches  of 
moss,  I  heard  behind  me  a  low,  plaintive,  and  repeated  whis- 
tle, which,  upon  looking  round,  I  perreived  to  originate  in  a 
flight  of  plovers,  which  had  settled  close  to  me  among  the 
stones.  They  were  so  tame  as  to  admit  of  my  approaching 
almost  near  enough  to  put  my  hat  over  one  of  them,  who 
taking  the  alarm,  the  whole  body  were  again  in  motion,  ond 
flying  down  the  mountain,  were  soon  intercepted  by  Mr.  Mac- 
lean, the  report  of  whose  gun  1  heard  at  intervals  adterward, 
during  the  time  I  remained  there.  As  soon  as  I  descended 
from  the  heights,  our  guide  conducted  me  to  a  remarkable 
spring,  which  gushed  from  a  natural  bnsin,  near  the  foot  of 
the  mountain,  throwing  out  a  quantity  of  the  clearest  water, 
almost  equally  copious  to  that  of  Holywtll,  in  North  Wales. 
It  soon  found  a  passage  to  the  sea,  much  augmented  by  various 
tributary  streams,  which  it  met  with  in  its  progress. 

«<  This  island  has  been  hitherto  little  visited,  and  is  there- 
fore little  known.  Travellers  who  have  been  there,  generally 
approach  by  Ijoch  Seresort  to  Kinloch,  by  which  means  they 
lose  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  most  western  side  of  the 
island,  by  far  the  most  ir;teresting,  and  offering  a  treasure  to 
the  notice  of  the  naturalist,  which  1  trust  will  in  future  be  less 
neglected.  In  vain  may  travellers  expect  to  derive  any  in- 
formation respecting  Hebndean  curiosities  from  the  natives. 
They  ought  to  be  well  acquainted  with  the  proper  objects  of 
inquiry  before  they  visit  any  place.  The  inhabitants  constantly 
accustomed  to  the  sight  of  objects  which  are  novelties  to 
strangers,  are  as  ignorant  of  any  thing  in  them  worth  a  travel- 
ler's attention,  as  they  are  of  the  real  nature  of  the  objects 
themselves.  Hitherto  these  objects  have  been  little  known, 
and  therefore  could  not  be  pointed  out ;  but  every  day  they 
are  brought  more  and  more  to  light,  which  gives  me  reason  to 
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suppose  the  island  of  Rum  will  one  day  be  considered,  if  not 
the  most  remarkable  of  the  Hebrides,  at  least  a  yery  important 
field  oi  inquiry. 

"  The  Solan  geese  hovered  round  the  boat  at  our  return, 
raising  themselves  to  a  great  height  in  the  air,  and  then  plung- 
ing into  the  sea.  What  is  remarkable,  we  observed  that  they 
always  rise  out  of  the  water  with  a  spring,  which  shows  that 
they  form  a  curve  in  diving,  as  they  dash  in  with  great  violence, 
causing  the  sea  to  rise  in  a  foam  as  they  enter,  and  then  spring 
out  again. 

"  The  next  morning  1  dedicated  my  attention  entirely  to 
Canna.  Mr.  M.  introduced  me  to  a  Mr.  Macueil,  who  re- 
sides there,  and  who  conducted  me  during  this  and  the  follow- 
ing morning  over  the  island.  The  basaltic  pillars,  of  which 
the  greatest  part  of  Canna  is  composed,  rise  in  ranges  one 
above  the  other.  I  measured  the  height  of  the  colunms  in  the 
lower  range,  and  found  them  to  be  twenty-two  feet  above  the 
surtace  of  the  earth  ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain  how  deep 
they  may  extend  below  the  surface.  There  were  others  in 
the  groups  above,  still  higher,  but  they  were  not  so  easy  to  be 
measured.  These  pillars  exactly  resemble  those  of  Staffa  and 
the  Giant's  Causeway.  There  is  no  other  difference,  than 
that  their  sides  and  angles  have  suffered  more  from  exposure 
to  the  air,  and  are  not  so  nicely  determined  ;  but  the  inter- 
sections of  the  pillars,  and  the  form  of  them,  are  precisely  the 
some.  The  Hysheer  rock,  about  ten  miles  from  this  place,  is 
composed  of  a  group  of  basaltic  pillars  rising  out  of  the  sea,  in 
which  the  anisular  appearance  is  more  nicely  determined.  The 
pillars  there  are  also  smaller  than  those  of  Canna.  The  stones 
which  compose  the  columns  are  mostly  pentagons.  I  measured 
the  diameter  of  the  largest  stone  I  could  find,  and  it  was  three 
feet  in  every  direction  ;  in  thickness  thirteen  inches. 

**  Mr.  Macneil  next  conducted  me  to  the  castle  on  the  side. 
We  entered  the  old  gateway.  The  original  ascent  to  the  in- 
terior part,  after  passing  the  gateway,  was  by  natural  steps  of 
natural  basaltic  pillars,  lying  obliquely,  over  which  the  arched 
passage  of  the  ancient  porch  was  built.  This  castle  was  for- 
merly used  as  a  prison  for  the  wife  of  Macdonald,  of  Clanra- 
oaid,  to  secure  her  from  the  addresses  of  Macneil,  an  ancient 
laird  of  Barra.  The  lady,  however,  found  means  to  effect  her 
escape  and  join  her  lover ;  for  one  night,  having  sewed  to- 
gether her  blankets,  she  let  herself  down  and  fled. 

*'  The  castle  has  been  built  on  the  summit  of  a  small  pro- 
montory, formed  by  a  loAy  range  of  basaltic  columns.  1  went 
round  to  the  north-western  side  of  it,  and  beheld  pillars  in- 
clining in  all  directions ;  some  standing  vertically,   others 
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beadiDg  like  the  curved  columns  of  Staffa :  but  with  still  greater 
variety.     Some  lay  horizontally;  others  again  were  placed 
with  their  sides  parallel  to  the  earth,  but  their  two  extremities 
raised. 

**  The  contemplation  of  these  pillars,  at  once  determined  the 
ii  absurdity  of  attributing  the  bending  pillars  of  Stafia  to  the 
j;  weight  of  the  incumbent  earth.  We  found  at  Canna  the 
straightest  columns,  where  there  was  the  greatest  pressure  of' 
superincumbent  matter ;  and  curves  of  all  forms  and  inclina- 
tions, in  pillars  that  appeared  to  have  supported  no  weight 
whatever.  The  most  remarkable  appearance  of  this  kind  is 
below  the  castle.  The  pillars  here  diverged  in  radii  from  a 
common  centre,  but  instead  of  meeting  at  one  point  they  sur- 
rounded an  orb  of  horizontal  pillars  ;  offering  thus  altogether 
a  rude  representation  of  the  sun,  with  bis  beams  of  glory  dart- 
ing in  every  direction. 

*^  Crossing  the   sand  at  low  water,  from  this  castle  to  a 
small  island  near  it,  we  were  shown  the  trunk  of  a  large  tree, 
with  some  of  its  branches,  lying  thirty  feet  below  the  surface. 
It  was  discovered  about  six  years  ago  by  the  accidental  falling 
of  apart  of  the  cliff;  it  is  reduced  to  perfect  charcoal,  and. 
bun^s  freely  when  put  to  the  tire.     Canna,  at  this  time,  is  des- 
titute even  of  a  gooseberry-bush.     What  revolutions   must 
have  taken  place,  since  trees  of  such  inagnitude  flourished  there  I' 
By  removing  some  of  the  surrounding  matter,  I  discovered 
the  traces  of  another  piece  of  timber  farther  in  the  cli£ 
Probably  a  forest  may  have  been  overwhelmed  ;  for  if  we  may 
judge  by  the  magnitude  of  the  tree  lying  there,  these  ishmdg 
were  once  in  a  very  different  state.     I  do  not  believe  there  is  a^ 
piece  of  timber,  half  the  size  of  what  we  saw  buried,  in  all  the 
Western  islands. 

**  My  next  journey  was  to  the  Magnetic  Mountain,  or  as  the 
sailors  call  it  Compass-hill.  Our  ascent  to  it  was  over  a 
beautiful  pasture  of  clover  and  fine  grass,  growing  naturally  on 
the  island,  and  never  requiring  the  aid  of  manure.  I  reached 
the  summit  of  this  mountain,  with  the  compass  from  our  vessel 
in  my  band,  walking  slowly,  in  order  to  note  the  alteration. 
My  approach  was  on  the  north  side.  As  I  came  near  the 
summit,  I  observed  the  needle  beginning  to  veer  towards  the 
west.  Immediately  I  placed  the  compass  on  the  ground,  and 
almost  as  rapidly  it  stood  six  points  from  the  north,  or  west- 
north-west.*     Within  these  few  years,  a  rock,  having  the  same 


*  This  diftarbance  of  Uie  magnetic  needle  ocean  in  all  basaltic  countries.    Dr.  Mm> 
onlloeb,  sptaktngof  the  ComMut-hill,  say^ 
"  Tmi  circnmstanee  ii  eqimUj  remarkabU  in  mopt  of  the  basaltic  coimtrki  ^^hUk  X^ 
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nemarkable  property  of  altering  the  direction  of  the  compass, 
was  discovered  at  the  north- west  side  of  the  harbour  ofCanna. 
The  discovery  was  made  by  some  sailors  passing  round  it  in  a 
boat,  with  a  magnetic  needle,  which  they  intended  to  have 
taken  up  the  hill.  Stopping  opposite  this  rock,  by  accident, 
one  of  them  observed  the  needle  pointing  directly  towards  the 
south.  We  made  an  experiment  with  the  same  success.  I 
tried  several  experiments  with  stones  from  the  hill,  and  frag- 
ments of  the  rock  in  the  harbour  below,  but  never  could  find 
any  of  them  that  would  effect  the  slightest  change  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  compass. 

<*  The  inhabitants  of  Canna,  like  those  of  the  neighbouring 
islands,  are  chiefly  occupied  in  the  manufacture  of  kelp. 
Cattle  and  kelp  constitute,  in  fact,  the  chief  objects  of  com- 
merce in  the  Hebrides.  The  first  toast  usually  given  on  all 
festival  occasions  is — *  a  high  price  to  kelp  and  cattle.'  In 
thb,  every  islander  is  interested,  and  it  is  always  drunk  with 
evident  symptoms  of  sincerity.  The  discovery  of  manufac- 
turing kelp  has  effected  a  great  change  among  the  people  ; 
whether  u>r  their  adtrantage  or  not,  is  a  question  not  yet  de- 
cided. I  was  informed  in  Canna,  that  if  kflp  keeps  its  present 
price,  Mr.  Macdonald,  of  Clanranald,  will  make  6000Z. 
sterling  by  his  kelp,  and  Lord  Macdonald  no  less  a  sum  than 
10,000/. 

**  But  the  neglect  of  tillage,  which  is  universally  experienced 
since  this  discovery  was  made,  is  already  sensibly  felt ;  and 

{promises  to  overbalance  the  good  which  is  derived  from  it.  The 
ands  lie  neglected,  and  without  manure :  and  if  naked  rocks  are 
to  succeed  corn  fields,  and  the  labourers  desert  the  pursuits  of 
husbandry  to  gather  sea-weed,  the  profits  arising  from  kelp  to 
individuals,  will  ill  repay  the  loss  occasioned  to  the  community 
at  large,  by  the  deff^ct  of  those  necessaries  they  are  accus- 
tomed to  derive  from  their  lands* 

**  The  best  kelp  is  usually  suppos'^d  to  be  that  which  is  roanu- 
fictured  in  the  island  of  Barra.  Mr.  Macneil,  the  laird  of  that 
idand,  informed  me  he  got  last  year  twelve  guineas  a  ton  for  his 
kelp.  The  rainy  season  has  this  year  damaged  vast  quantities  of 
that  which  he  is  preparing,  notwithstanding  which,  as  far  as  I 
oould  learn,  he  will  be  enabled  to  send  300  tons  to  the  Liverpool 
markets.     The  great  scarcity  of'  barilla,  arising  from  the  war 


ha?e  examined  ;  nor  is  it  here  peealitr  to  the  Compan-hill,  since  it  also  occurs  ifi 
niBj  other  parts  of  the  island.  The  inflaence  b  occasionadly  limited  to  a  space  ot 
three  or  four  feet,  but  is  also  sometimes  extended  to  distances  much  mon  considerable, 
10  as  to  produce  a  decided  effect  on  the  rariation  of  the  needle.*'    MiiecaUocby  t.  i.  p. 
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with  Spaiii^  has  considerably  augmented  the  speculations  of  alj- 
the  Western  islanders,  with  regard  to  their  kelp,  which  is  ex- 
pected to  bear  a  Tery  high  price. 

<'  The  manufacture  of  kelp  is  conducted  by  the  folbwing 
process : — 

** The  sea-weed  is  first  collected  and  dried^  The  usual  mode 
is  to  cut  a  portion  of  kelp  annually  from  the  rocks,  taking  it 
from  the  same  place  only  once  in  three  years.  After  the  kelp 
has  been  dried,  it  is  placed  in  a  kiln  prepared  for  the  purpose, 
of  stones  loosely  piled  together,  and  burned.  After  it  is  con- 
sumed, and  the  fire  is  to  be  extinguished,  a  long  pole  pointed 
with  iron  is  plunged  into  it,  and  it  is  stirred  about ;  the  result 
of  the  burning  being,  by  this  time,  a  thick  glutinous  liquid, 
which  runs  from  the  kelp  in  burning.  As  soon  as  this  liquid 
cools,  it  hardens,  and  the  operation  is  at  an  end«  It  is  then 
shipped  off  to  market.  The  usual  expense  of  manufacturing' 
kelp,  b  about  two  guineas  a  ton  for  the  labour ;  if  it  is  sold  on 
the  shore,  which  is  generally  the  case,  and  estimating  the  kelp 
only  at  eight  guineas  a  ton,  the  proprietor  clears  six. 

**  The  harbour  of  Canna  is  the  most  beautiful  in  all  the 
Hisbrides.  It  is  small,  but  safe  and  commodious ;  %nd  the 
scenery  around  it  is  not  surpassed  by  any  thing  of  the  same  na- 
ture in  Europe,  the  bay  of  Naples  only  excepted. 

«  We  sailed  from  Canna  on  the  27th  of  July,  and  at  daylight 
next  morniug,  found  ourselves  in  a  thick  fog,  so  carried  by 
the  tide  out  of  our  course,  that  no  man  on  board  could  discoTer 
where  we  were ;  although  we  lay  close  to  the  land.     Mr. 
Maclean,  at  last,  discovered   Ribbeter  castle,*  at  the  entrance 
of  the  sound  of  Barra,  b;  which  means  we  discovered  ourselves 
to  be  close  under  the  land  of  South  Uist.     We  made  directly 
for  Barra,  and  entering  the  sound  towards  evening  were 
landed  at  Kilbar,  and  conducted  by  Mr.  Maclean  to  the  Laird's 
house.     Mr.  Macne!!,  who  by  way  of  eminence,  is  distin-. 
guished  over  the  Hebrides  by  the  appellation  of  the  Great 
Macneil  of  Barra,  came  out  to  meet  us.     I  found  him  with  his. 
family,  at  this  period  of  the  year,  burning  large  fires  in  all  their- 
rooms ;  so  perfectly  unlike  summer  was  the  appearance  of  the 
climate.    We  were  received  with  that. hearty  welcome  and 
|iospitality  so  peculiar  to  the  Western  Isles,     Beds  were  pre- . 
pared  for  our  reception,  and  every  attention  shown  that  couldi 
possibly  mark  the  native  characteristic  of  our  host.     The 
family  were  just  preparing  to  dine,  and  we  sat  down  to  as  mag- 


*  ^ TIm  Weaver's  Caitle.    It  is  not  known  why  it  was  so  chilled.    Some  ihink  frqib . 
a  wearer  whp  had  l>een  ivpritoned  there/' 
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iiificent  a  repast,  as  could  be  ftirnished  io  the  first  British 
houses,  with  all  the  preparation  and  ceremonial  arrangement 
necessary  for  expected  guests. 

*^  Trifling  circumstances  are  sometimes  striking  indications 
of  national  varieties.  1  was  a  good  deal  stnick  with  seeing 
raw  carrots  handed  about  in  an  elegant  bowl  of  sallad,  and  a 
beautiful  woman  taking  a  very  large  one  out  with  her  delicate 
fingers,  and  gnawing  it,  as  an  article  of  luxury.  Pears  were 
also  brought  to  eat  with  cheese ;  a  mode  of  diet  perhaps  com- 
mon to  many,  but  it  was  perfectly  new  to  me.  When  we  re- 
tired from  the  table  to  join  the  ladies  4n  the  drawing-room,  we 
found  the  younger  branches  of  the  family  without  shoes  or 
stockings,  and  a  tall  boy,  nine  years  of  age,  very  smartly 
dressed,  who  did  the  honours  of  his  mother's  table  bare-footed. 
Such  is  the  mode  in  which  the  Scottish  children  are  brought 
up,  and  inured  to  all  the  changes  of  heat  and  cold.  They  run. 
about  in  the  open  air,  as  soon  as  they  walk,  with  bare  feet,  in 
the  wet,  or  upon  cold  pavements  of  stone,  without  any  hats,  or 
covering  for  their  heads :  and  the  consequence  is  they  are  all 
healthy,  strong,  and  well  shaped.  How  absurd  is  the  custom  in 
£|igland  of  wrapping  up  a  child,  as  if  the  slightest  breath  of  air, 
would  endanger  its  life.  AAer  all  our  care,  we  shall  never 
produce  such  a  number,  of  handsome  women  as  Scotland,  nor 
sons  so  sturdy  as.  the  Western  Islanders. 

*'*'  In  addressing  Mr.  Macneil,  or  any  of  the  highland  lairds, 
it  is  not  polite  to  call  him  by  his  surname,  or  to  add  the  appel- 
lation of  Mr.,  but  to  call  him  by  the  name  of  the  island  or  place 
at  which  he  resides.  I  observed  that  every  body  in  company 
with  the  Laird  of  Barra,  even  his  servants  who  spoke  to  him, 
said  simply  Barra,  without  any  other  addition.  A  singular 
custom  is  related  of  Barra's  ancestors.  It  was  usual  in 
remoter  periods,  when  the  family  had  dined,  for  a  herald  to 
sound  a  born  from  the  tower  of  the  castle,  and  make  the  fol* 
lowing  proclamation,  in  the  Gaelic  language,  *  Hear,  O  ye 
people  !  ^dpd  listen,  O  ye  nations  1  The  great  Macneil,  of' 
Uarra,  having  finished  bis  dinner,  ail  the  Princes  of  the  Earth 
have  liberty  to  dine  1' 

<*  The  present  Laird  has  travelled  over  various  parts  of  Eu. 
rope ;  is  a  mao  of  very  polished  manners,  easy  in  his  address, 
amble  in  his  behaviour,  benevolent  to  his  tenants,  and  popular 
among  the  neighbouring  clans.  Having  spent  the  early  part 
of  his  life  at  a  distance  from  the  residence  of  his  ancestors ; 
he  has  now  married,  and  lives  upon  his  paternal  estate,  devoting 
his  time  to  the  cultivation  of  his  lands,  the  improvement  of  his 
estate,  and  the  care  of  his  family  and  his  tenants.    The  mom*- 
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ing  after  our  arrival,  he  conducted  me  to  different  parts  of  the 
island.*' 

<*  1  was  sleepinj^  in  the  house  of  the  Laird  of  Barra,  on  the 
morning  of  the  30ih  of  July,  when  Mr  Maclean  entered  my 
room  hastily,  and  wakt* d  me,  with  the  pleasing  intelligence  that 
Mr.  Ritchy  was  on  shore,  and  bej^ed  we  would  go  on  board 
without  delay,  as  the  wind  was  favourable  for  St.  Kilda,  and 
the  weather  esLtreniely  fine.  Our  long*concerted  project  wai 
now  likely  to  take  place,  after  innumerable  difficulties,  some 
real  and  others  imat^inary,  which  had  been  artfully  opposed  to 
interrupt  it.  Not  one  of  our  crew  ever  saw  St.  Kilda,  or  ha^ 
ever  been  near  it 

"  We  lost  no  time  in  getting  on  board.  The  Laird  of  Barra, 
with  two  of  bis  men,  undertook  to  pilot  us  out  of  the  sound 
and  he  shortly  after  left  us  safe  in  the  Atlantic  ocean.  We  hac 
not  been  above  an  hour  at  sea,  before  land  was  made  from  the 
topmast  head,  which  proved  to  be  the  islands  of  St.  Kilda  and 
Borera,  bearing  due  north  from  the  sound  of  Barra.  St.  Kildf 
is  erroneously  laid  down  in  Mackenzie's  charts.  He  states  i 
to  be  north»north-west,  and  as  we  steered  accordingly,  wi 
should  have  been  carriedmuch  out  of  our  course,  if  the  wea* 
ther  had  not  proved  remarkably  clear.  It  is  always  deemed  i 
forerunner  of  bad  weather  in  Wales,  when  the  eye  is  able  U 
command  very  distant  objects  at  sea ;  and  so  it  proved,  foi 
soon  after  a  thick  fog  surrounded  us,  attended  by  squalls  anc 
a  very  heavy  rolling  sea.  Our  bowsprit  frequently  struck  wkl 
great  violence  into  the  waves,  and  we  were  apprehensive  the 
main-mast  would  go  by  the  board,  as  we  bad  a  very  heavj 
boom,  and  our  tackling  was  a  little  the  worse  for  wear. 

^'  About  one  o'clock,  the  men  in  the  forecastle  descried  thi 
land  of  St.  Kilda,  through  the  mist,  and  our  mate  laid  thi 
vessel  to.  Morning  came,  without  offering  any  hope  of  a  fa* 
vourable  change.  Nothing  could  equal  our  anxiety,  to  sec 
the  immense  rocks  of  the  island,  rising  above  our  topmast, 
within  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  and  not  to  be  able  to4|bd.  8c 
great  was  my  eagerness  to  see  the  island,  that  1  petitioned  in 
vain  for  the  boat,  to  make  an  endeavour  to  land,  but  the  sorl 
was  alleged  as  offering  an  impassable  barrier.  I  could  wiUingl} 
have  cast  myself  into  the  sea,  and  swam  on  shore,  if  1  thought 
the  most  distant  hope  remained  of  securing  a  landing  after  th< 
experiment. 

^*  The  magnificence  of  the  stupendous  cliffs  about  the  islanc 
astonished  every  one.  Mountains  of  rocks  lay  one  within  the 
other,  as  if  defending  each  other  with  a  vast  artificial  wall 
Sometimes  they  shot  up  perpendicular  to  a  prodigious  height  *. 
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kt  Others  they  lay  in  yarioufr  fantastic  forms,  piled  against  each 
ether. 

'^  After  some  time,  the  mis^  gradually  dispersed  round  the 
lower  part  of  the  cliflb,  and  we  obseryed  something  like  a 
sound,  leading  through  a  narrow  chasm  in  the  cliff  to  that  part 
of  the  island  where  we  supposed  the  bay  of  St.  Kilda  to  be 
situated.  Upon  this,  I  petitioned  Mr.  Ritchy  to  order  out  the 
long  boat,  as  we  might  at  least  venture  to  explore  the  sound. 
He  accompanied  us  with  six  stout  rowers,  and  we  entered  the 
sound  between  two  stupendous  mountains,  which  appeared  to 
hare  cracked  asunder,  and  in  whose  sides  wide  caves  opened 
their  craggy  mouths  :  while  all  within  was  dark  and  horrible, 
and  no  sound  heard  but  the  breaking  of  the  sea,  or  the 
screaming  of  the  sea  fowl,  who  had  there  deposited  their 
young. 

^  Here  Mr.  Ritchy  shot  a  fulmar,  the  first  we  had  eeen, 

which  fell  into  the  sea,  and  created  a  partial  calm  all  around 

him,  by  the  quantity  of  oil  he  ejected  from  his  mouth.     We 

now  made  an  attempt  to  land,  but  in  vain,  upon  a  part  of  the 

cliff  that  sloped  more  gradually  from  the  heights  above,  and 

irom  which  I  thought  it  might  be  possible  to  effect  a  passage  to 

their  summits,  and  from  thence  to  the  interior  part  of  the 

island.     Our  veteran  mate  appeared  here  to  be  seized  with  a 

fit  of  determined  resolution  that  surprised  us  all ;  for,  looking 

forward,  and  perceiving  that  the  surf  of  the  bay  broke  over 

ihe  rocks  into  the  sound,  he  called  out  <  hurra  !'  to  the  men, 

and  bade  them  pull  stoutly  towards  it.     I  was  stationed  in  the 

prow,  and  desired  to  keep  a  look  out  for  the  rocks,  which  oc- 

cisionaUy  disclosed  their  angry  visages  among  the  breakers. 

The  scene  was  formidable.     The  waters  appeared  to  have  no 

regalar  bed  whatever,  sometimes  boiling  on  one  side,  they  left 

the  other  bare  with  naked  rook ;  at  other  times  rising  in  front, 

u  if  determined  to  overwhelm  us,  they  formed  a  rampart  of 

ibam,  which,  descending  with  a  noise  like  the  loudest  thunder, 

Hfted  us  suddenly  to  a  height  that  made  the  boldest  tremble. 

The  rocks  seemed  now  to  shut  us  in  entirely ;  our  boat  was 

tossed  like  a  feather  among  them ;  I  could  see  no  passage 

whatever  to  the  bay,  but  the  men,  giving  repeated  shouts  to 

Animate  each  other,  with  a  violent  struggle  at  last  surmounted 

them  all. 

**  We  now  entered  the  bay  of  St.  Kilda,  formed  by  a  small 
projection  of  its  northern  extremity,  and  a  lofty  insulated  wall 
of  enormous  rocks,  separated  only  from  the  island  by  the 
sound  through  which  we  passed.  The  reader  will  perhaps 
imagine  what  my  emotions  were,  as  I  approached  the  shore, 
and  beheld  th^  little  colony  of  St.  Kilda,  situated  about  w 
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quarter  of  a  mile  above  us.  The  sides  of  the  high  monntaiiis. 
which  on  all  sides  surround  it,  slope  gradually  towards  (heir 
smoking  settlement  as  to  a  centre,  and  shelter  it  from  all  winds, 
except  the  south-east,  which  at  that  time  blew  violently  into 
the  mouth  of  the  bay,  and  rendered  it  impossible  lor  any  vessel 
to  enter,  or  remain  there. 

**  Our  eagerness  to  land  was  now  generally  felt.  As  mx 
boat  drew  nearer  to  the  shore,  we  perceived  th«*  natives  in 
great  contusion,  some  running  towards  the  bills,  others  on  the 
tops  of  their  huts,  pointing  with  great  earnestness  towards  the 
boat.  We  had  stolen  unperreived  upon  them  from  the  sound  \ 
as  the  mist  had  conci  aled  the  approach  of  the  cutter,  and  she 
then  la)  behind  the  island.  U  she  had  sailed  into  the  bay,  not 
a  man  of  them  would  have  remained ;  for  so  great  is  their 
dread  of  strangers,  that  they  betake  themselves  U(>on  these  oc- 
casions to  the  hills.  We  saw  their  two  boats  drawn  up  on  the 
shore  ;  and  attempted  to  land  at  the  same  place,  but  were  pre- 
vented by  tbe  surf.  At  this  moment,  i  ro.^e  in  the  boat  and 
waved  my  cap  to  invite  them  down  ;  several  of  our  crew  did 
the  same,  and  instantly  they  were  all  again  in  motion,  running 
in  a  body  to  the  shore.  We  asked  by  signs  where  to  land,  and 
they  beckoned  to  a  different  part  of  the  bay,  where,  running 
our  boat  upon  the  rock,  and  casting  out  a  rope,  it  was  instantly 
hauled  out  of  the  wuter. 

^'  I  shook  hands  with  all  of  them,  and  began  to  distribute  my 
little  parcels  of  tobacco  and  snuff,  when  ive  were  agreeably 
siurprised  to  hear  one  ol  them,  a  good-looking  young  man,  ad- 
dress me  in  broken  English.  He  was  pale,  almost  breathless 
with  apprehension,  asking  repeatedly,  '  Whence  come  ye  ? — 
what  brought  }e  to  our  island?'  1  explained  that  we  Wf>re 
English  and  Scotch  gentlemen,  all  friends  to  the  St.  Kildians, 
coining  without  any  hostile  intention  merely  to  see  their  island; 
'  Oh,  God  ble.»<s  you !'  said  the  young  man,  *  come !  come 
along !— will  you  eat  — will  you  drink  / — ^you  shall  have  what 
you  will  of  our  island.'  Some  of  them,  more  advanced  in 
years,  desired  our  young  friend,  in  Gaelic,  to  ask  how  we  knew 
the  name  of  the  island  to  be  Sr.  Kilda.  i  replied  that  books, 
gave  us  thiH  information.  *  Books  I'  said  the  young  man, 
^  what  books  i  we  have  no  books :  is  our  island  told  in  books  V 
I  replied  that  Martin  and  Macaulay  had  dencribed  it.  *  Oh, 
Macaulay  !  we  know  him  very  well — he  came  to  see  us.' 

*^  As  we  proceeded  towards  the  huts,  I  inquired  how  he 
learned  English.  <  Our  minister  taught  me.'  Have  you  then 
a  minister  1  « Oh,  yes  1  Macleod  is  ourmini^ter ;  here  he  comes.' 
They  all  eagerly  inquired,  if  it  was  peace  or  war.  The  minis- 
ter, who  was  only  distinguished  irora  the  other  natives  by 
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wemng  a  hat,  instead  of  a  bonnet,  or  cap  of  wool,  seemed  full 
as  much  alarmed  as  the  rest,  and  hastQy  inquired  who  we  were, 
and  whence  from  ?  Being  informed,  he  told  us  a  general  panic 
had  seized  the  people,  who  took  us  at  first  for  French  or  Spa- 
niards. And  what  bduced  them  to  expect  either  of  those 
nations  at  St.  Kilda?  said  I.  <Oh,  it  is  a  whim  the  steward 
puts  into  their  heads,  sir,'  said  he,  *  to  prevent  thera  from  going 
to  the  Long  Island,  as  they  might  then  enlist  for  soldiers,  and 
he  would  lose  his  tenants  ;  but  he  need  not  fear  this,  for  they 
are  too  much  attached  to  the  island  to  leave  it.  But  I  was 
myseU,'  continued  he,  *  a  little  alarmed,  thinking  you  might 
probably  belong  to  some  privateer.' 

**  Matters  were   now  becoming  a  little   more  composed. 
The  women  gathered  round  us,  with  evident  looks  of  distrust 
and  terror.     Mr.  Macleod  condurted  me,  at  my  request,  into 
several  of  their  huts,  but  they  reproved  him  loudly  in  Gaelic, 
saying,  as  he  informed  me — <You  are  showing  them  where 
we  sleep,  that  they  may  know  where  to  find  us  in  the  night 
time ;  when  they  will  come  and  kill  us  all !'     At  this  moment, 
one  of  our  party  indiscreetly  fired  a  gun  at  one  of  the  Solan 
geessy  which  hovered  over  their  huts :  instantly  a  universal 
scream  broke  fo.rth  from  all  the  women;  the  men  all  surround- 
ed their  minister ;  and  a  general  alarm  oncp  more   prevailed, 
which  was  not  easily  dispelled.     Not  one  of  them  would  per- 
mit me  to  enter  a  hut  afterward,  till  all  the  rest  were  gone  ofi' 
to  the  cutter. 

"We  all  adjourned  to  the  hut  of  the  minister,  which  diflfered 
from  the  rest  only  in  having  two  chairs,  and  a  couple  of  bed- 
steady  and  a  bare  earth  floor,  instead  of  a  covering  of  peat 
ashes  and  heath.  His  wife  and  mother  were  introduced  to  us, 
who  with  himself  and  three  small  children,  resided  in  that 
wretched  abode.  It  is  true  he  might  be  called  king  of  the 
islaad  in  the  absence  of  the  taxman,  but  his  throne  is  the 
tluone  of  wretchedness,  and  misery  his  court.  His  father 
preceded  him  in  the  office  of  minister  to  St.  Kilda,  which  he 
held  during  sixteen  years.  The  present  minister  has  been 
with  them  ten,  and  it  is  from  his  instructions  that  two  or  three 
of  the  inhabitants  have  derived  a  slight  knowledge  of  English. 
"  We  now  settled  our  plans  for  the  day.  It  was  determined 
that  I  should  remain  on  the  island,  and  that  the  rest  of  the 
party  would  wait  with  the  cutter  as  long  as  the  weather  would 
possibly  admit.  They  all  went  off  in  the  boat,  and  the  natives 
^thered  round  me  in  a  crowd,  seeming  highly  delighted,  that  1 
^mained  among  them  alone,  and  with  no  other  object  than 
<^ariosity.  1  was  now  admitted  freely  into  all  their  huts,  and 
having  distributed  the  remainder  of  my  stock  of  tobacco,  to. 
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ceived  a  general  welcome  from  them  all,  and  an  afrariBee  that 
they  would  go  with  me  where  I  pleased,  and  that  1  nughttake 
any  thing  I  could  carry  from  th^island. 

**  The  construction  of  then:  dwelling-houses  differs  from  that 
of  all  the  Western  Islands.  They  consbt  of  a  pile  of  stones 
without  cement,  raised  about  three  or  four  teet  from  the 
ground,  forming  a  small  oblong  enclosure,  over  which  is  rused 
a  covering  of  straw,  bound  together  with  tnmsverse  ropes  of 
bent.  It  is  difficult  at  first  entering  these  huts,  which  will  not 
admit  a  man  without  stooping,  to  discover  any  object  within 
them,  from  the  great  quantity  of  smoke  with  which  they  arc 
constantly  filled.  The  natives  are  not  anxious  to  be  free  from 
it,  as  it  adds  to  the  warmth  of  the  hut,  and  long  custom  has  ren- 
dered so  unpleasant  an  atmosphere  habitual,  if  not  requisite. 
They  have  no  hole  in  the  roof  by  which  it  mav  escape ;  but  as 
it  is  impossible  to  bear  the  collected  fumes  of  their  peat  fires, 
without  getting  rid  of  some  of  it,  they  make  two  small  holes  in 
the  sides  of  their  huts,  opposite  to  each  other,  about  seven 
inches  in  diameter,  one  of  which  b  open  and  the  other  closed, 
as  the  wind  happens  to  blow.  The  fire  is  of  peat,  and  placed 
in  the  middle,  over  which  is  suspended  the  vessel,  in  wluch 
they  make  their  fulmar  broth,  the  prevailing  and  almost  only 
diet  tbey  have,  except  the  carcasses  and  eggs  of  Solan  geese, 
and  a  few  other  birds,  with  sometimes  fish ;  but  the  fiilmar 
seemed  the  principal, food  when  we  were  there.  This  wOl 
appear  remarkable,  when  it  is  known  that  they  have  plenty  of 
sheep  and  cows,  and  grain  enough  for  them  all  upon  the  island, 
not  a  portion  of  which  they  are  permitted  to  use.  The  ashes 
of  their  peat  fires  are  carefully  spread  over  the  floor  of  their 
huts,  mixed  with  a  little  water,  and  covered  with  heath,  all 
which  is  trodden  together  and  preserved  for  manure ;  not,  as 
has  been  supfiosed,  to  cultivate  lands  for  their  own  use ;  bat  to 
feed  the  rapacious  avarice  of  distant  taxmen,  who  have 
nothing  more  to  do  with  their  island,  than  to  visit  it  once  or 
twice  a  year  to  plunder  the  inhabitants  of  every  thing  they 
possess. 

"  Round  the  walls  of  their  huts,  are  one  or  more  small 
arched  apertures,  according  to  the  number  of  the  family,  lead- 
ing to  a  vault  like  an  oven,  arched  with  stone,  and  defended 
strongly  from  the  inclemency  of  the  weather;  in  this  they 
sleep.  I  crawled  on  all  fours,  with  a  lamp,  into  one  of  these, 
and  found  the  bottom  covered  with  heath ;  in  this,  I  was  in- 
formed, four  persons  slept.  There  is  not  sufficient  space  in 
them  for  a  tall  man  to  sit  upright,  though  the  dimensions  of 
these  vaulted  dormitories  varied  in  every  hut,  according  to  the 
number  it  was  required  to  contaiui  or  the  industry  of  the  own*- 
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crs.  From  the  roof  of  their  huts  ^re  suspended  the  various 
implements  of  husbandry,  or  bird-crohing,  the  ropes  by  which 
they  descend  the  precipices,  their  rods,  and  hair  springs  for 
taking  Ailsa  cockd,  &c.  Among  other  things,  thej  showed 
nxe  large  bunches  of  long  bladders,  containing  a  rery  precious 
oil,  which  they  take  from  the  fulmar,  and  preserve  in  the  gorge 
or  stomach  of  the  Solan  geese.  It  serves  them  to  supply 
their  lamps ;  and  as  a  medicine,  is  inestimable;  for,  according 
to  their  account  of  it,  and  even  from  Mr.  Macleod's  informa- 
tion, it  is  a  sovereign  remedy  for  the  rheumatism,  sprains, 
^j^fveilings,  and  various  other  evils.  Mr.  M.  told  me,  it  was 
very  efficacious  as  an  anti-rheumatic,  but  the  strong  smell  of  it 
frequently  prevented  him  from  using  it.  All  the  natives  smell 
of  this  oil,  and  tbe  effluvia  affects  a  stranger's  olfactory  nerves 
so  sensibly  upon  entering  their  little  town,  that  being  ignorant 
of  the  real  cause,  he  supposes  it  to  originate  in  the  inordinate 
lilth  of  the  inhabitants. 

^*  Every  native  of  St.  KiUla  possesses,  at  least,  one  dog  ; 
some  of  them  have  three  or  four,  who  follow  them  to  the  cliffs, 
and  are  useful  in  taking  their  birds.  They  are  chiefly  of  the 
breed  called  tbe  Highland  terrier,  a  small  rough  hardy  race, 
with  long  backs,  very  short  legs,  black  hair  mixed  with  gray, 
tan-cuioured  visages,  and  erect  ears.  They  destroy  otters, 
and  creep  into  tije  burrows  of  the  Ailsa  cocks,  who  live  in 
holes  under  ground  like  rabbits.^  There  weic  also  several  of  tho 
Pomeranian  kind,  with  thick  curliii;^  tailis  and  very  like  the 
sheep  dogs  used  in  the  mountains  of  Savoy. 

"I  saw  none  of  the  causeways  mentioned  as  forming  wha( 
they  term  a  street,  between  their  huts.  The  huts  are  built 
witiiout  the  least  attention  to  regularity,  not  fronting  each 
qther,  but  standing  in  all  directions.  The  passages  between 
ihem  were  almost  knee-deep  in  mud  when  we  M-ere  there,  into 
which  a  few  lai^e  unshapen  stones,  at  various  distances  from 
each  other,  and  of  different  sizes,  had  been  carelessly  thrown, 
to  keep  their  feet  out  of  the  mire.  But  this  was  not  always 
|)ossible  ;  and  I  am  not  certain  whether  it  was  a  work  of  art. 
•)r  the  casual  fall  of  the  stones  from  the  hills  above.  Some- 
times round  a  particular  hut,  a  narrow  rampart  was  raised 
above  the  mud,  which  probably  may  havi^  given  rise  to  thr- 
'Jescription  before  alluded  to. 

"The  people  of  St.  Kildamake  two  meals  a  day.  One  af 
twelve  o^clock  which  forms  their  dinner,  and  a  sort  of  suppcf 
at  nine.  They  never  eat  breakfast.  At  their  first  and  prin- 
cipal meal,  a  single  fulmar  made  into  broth,  with  a  species  oi' 
^ea-weed  they  call  sloke  (the  same  name  is  given  to  the  same 
weed  in  the  other  islands,  and  I  believe  it  is  what  we  meet  with 
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at  English  tables  under  ^e  appellation  of  laver,)  is  the  irliolc 
of  their  food  for  a  whole  famdy,  consisting  upon  anafarage  of 
five  or  six  persons.  I  could  not  learn  why  this  scarcity  should 
prevail,  as  they  might  have  birds  whenever  they  pleased  to  take 
them ;  but  I  belicTe  it  is  a  rule  in  the  community,  that  theorer- 
plus  may  be  saved  for  their  winter  provision.  On  the  bills 
above  their  houses,  reaching  to  the  very  summits,  and  along  the 
edges  of  the  precipices,  are  several  round  buildings  of  loose 
stones,  arched  over,  and  about  four  or  five  feet  high,  in  which 
they  dry  their  peat.  The  constant  mists  which  prevail  upon 
the  island,  would  prevent  them  from  being  able  to  dry  their  pe||, 
if  it  were  not  for  these  covered  reservoirs.  But  another  prin* 
cipal  use  to  which  they  are  appropriated,  is  the  pTeserration  of 
the  eggs  and  carcasses  of  Solan  geese  against  the  winter,  which 
are  here  deposited  in  peat  ashes.  But  they  are  not  So  anxious 
as  they  formerly  were  to  take  the  eggs  of  these  birds,  as  the 
taxman  exacts  a  great  part  of  their  rent  in  feathers,  which 
makes  it  necessary  for  them  to  secure  as  many  of  the  geese 
themselves  as  they  can. 

**  The  inhabitants  of  St.  Kilda  consist  of  about  one  hundred 
persons,  men,  women,  and  children.  They  are  divided  into 
twenty-two  families,  each  family  upon  an  average  consisting 
of  five  or  six  persons.  The  St.  Kildians  are  not  iilthy  in  their 
persons,  as  has  been  often  imagined ;  if  ii  was  not  for  the 
smell  of  the  fulmar  oil,  whicj^  they  always  carry  about  them, 
there  would  be  nothing  disagreeable  in  them.  They  are  gene- 
rally better  clothed  than  the  lower  orders  of  people  in  the  north 
of  Scotland,  that  is  to  say,  they  do  not  go  in  rags.  Several  of 
them  wore  shoes,  which  surprised  us,  and  a  kind  of  long  plaid 
pantaloons,  which  descended  over  their  feet ;  this  is  their  most 
ancient  dress.  John,  the  giant  of  Col,  held  up  his  pantaloons, 
when  dying,  and  asked  the  priest,  if  a  man  who  filled  them 
need  fear  the  devil  ?  Their  cloth  is  of  their  own  manufacture, 
and  generally  striped  woollen.  They  wear  bonnets  or  caps ; 
the  bonnets  resemble  the  rest  of  those  worn  in  Scotland ;  the 
caps  are  of  their  own  making,  dyed  black  of  sheep  skin,  edged 
with  black  wool.  These  latter  are  very  handsome,  and  full 
as  good  as  any  of  those  made  in  London  of  the  same  form  for 
the  army. 

"  They  are  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  their  teeth.  I 
did  not  see  a  single  instance  of  a  St.  Kildian  with  bad  teeth,  and 
many  of  them  had  the  most  pearly  whiteness,  as  even  as  pos- 
sible. Their  faces  are  somewhat  pale,  owing  to  continusl 
i^esidence  in  smoke,  but  their  skins  are  fair  and  pure,  and  free 
from  cutaneous  eruption.  I  attribute  this  to  their  not  eating 
any  salted  provisions.     They  salt  neither  bird  nor  fish,  nor  ever 
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use  it  in  their  meals.    They  are  generally  short  and  stoat 
made  ;  I  saw  no  tall  persons  on  the  island. 

**  They  use  the  quern,  as  in  the  rest  of  the  Hebrides,  to  grind 
oatmeal  for  their  tax,  and  to  manufactiilk'anuff  from  the  leaves 
of  tobacco.  Into  their  snuff  they  infuse  a  little  aniseed,  which 
gives  it  a  very  pleasant  flavour.  Their  snuff-boxe^  or  snuff- 
millsi*  as  they  are  called  in  Scotland,  are  formed  simply  of  a 
coiv*B  born,  stopped  at  the  large  end,  and  a  small  piece  cut  off 
to  let  oat  the  snuff,  at  the  point,  in  which  they  fix  a  piece  of 
leather. 

"  It  will  be  readily  supposed  that  I  neglected  no  inquiry 
respecting  the  remarkable  circumstauces  which  are  related 
both  by  Martin  and  Macaulay,  *and  reported  all  over  the 
Western  Islands,  with  regard  to  a  cough  the  natives  catch 
whenever  strangers  arrive  upon  their  island.      During  the 
whole  time  I  remamed  among  them,  I  endeavoured  by  every 
possible  means  to  ascertain  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  this  ex- 
trtfdrdinary  tale.     The  miai:£ter,  Mr.  Macleod,  in  answer  to 
the  first  question  I  put  to  him,  assured  me,  in  the  most  solemn 
manner,  that  the  circumstance  was  true.     Both  Mr.  Maclean 
and  myself  examined  and.  cross-exainined,  both  his  testimony 
and  that  ot  the  natives  themselves ;  and  the  result  of  our  in- 
quiry was,  that  a  cold  or  cough,  was  annually  communicated 
to  all  the  inhabitants  of  St.  Kilda ;  not  from  any  vessel  that 
night  chance  to  arrive,  but  from  the  taxman's  lx>at  alone, 
whose  casual  advent  was  not  fixed  for  any  stated  period,  but 
was  a  month  sooner  or  a  month  later,  according  as  the  weather 
proved  favourable  or  unpropitious.     A  vessel  from  Norway 
viiked  St.  Kilda  this  year,  before  the  arrival  of  the  taxman^ 
die  crew  of  which  miugled  with  the  natives,  but  no  cold  or 
GOQgh  was  communicated  to  them.     The  fact  appeared  now 
more  marvellous  than  ever.     That  an  effect  so  remarkable 
dkiuld  be  peculiar  to  the   arrival  of  one  particular  boat,  is 
bvdly  to  be  credited.     Nevertheless,  the  fact  is  indisputable. 
The  taxman  comes,  and  all  the  island  catch  a  cough ;  other 
vcMeU  arrive,  both  before  and  after,  and  no  such  effect  is  pro- 
daeed.     He  had  been  gone  only  eight  days  i^uen  we  arrived, 
^Isaw  several  both  youni^  and  old  afflicted  with  this  malady 
^  to  such  a  degree  that  ii  had  nearly  proved  fatal  to  some  of 
Ihem.     I  was  at  first  perfectly  confounded  with  the  evidence  oi 
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.  *  '*Fmm  :}ie  v.*t  of  this  ftpnelUtioD,  I  iiuspceted  a  due  wa*  offered  to  diicorer  ao  an- 
cwat  cuslom  in  tHking  ■niitr,  like  the  Alpine  Shrpherdi.  The  inquiry  was  tucccMfat : 
**^n\  olJ  inbabiiMiti,  in  differeat  |iart8  of  Sieotlaiid,  aesared  roe  they  recollected 
■Khinet  in  general  lue,  which,  like  a  nutmei;  grAter,  made  the  anoff  ae  olten  u*  a 
l*ueh  waa  jreqairedi  and  which  were  the  only  fnaff-bozes  lued.  This  cactom  now 
K^raib  IB  the  Al|>i.    Hence  the  ap|ielhtion  smifrmillf  applied  to  iiaff-boxcfl." 
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my  own  senses.  I  felt  that  in  relating  it  at  my  return,  the  taie 
uoiild  either  become  established  as  a  fact,  no  longer  to  be 
doubted,  or  subject  metoan  imputation  of  the  weakest  credulity. 
I  prosecuted  my  inqui^io  greater  extent,  and  with  renewed 
vigilance ;  at  length  the  light  began  to  break  forth,  and  the  djv 
tery  was  diicclosed.  I  hope  I  shall  be  able  to  explain  the  red 
nature  of  this  cough,  by  relating  the  true  cause  of  its  origin. 

*^  The  young  man  whom  I  mentioned  at  my  arrival  upon  the 
island,  and  whose  attentions  never  left  me  during  the  time  1 
remained  there,  had  been  married  but  a  few  days.  They  post- 
pone their  marriages  till  the  arrival  of  the  steward,  and  he  ex- 
pressed a  wish  that  I  bad  been  present  upon  the  occasion. 
*  Then,'  said  he,  ^you  wouk)  have  seen  the  whole  island  dancing, 
and  the  whole  island  drunk.'  And  what  do  you  findto  get  drunk 
with  here?  *  Whiskey  !  the  steward  always  brings  whiskey,  and, 
when  he  comes,  we  dance  and  sing  merrily.'  And  dont  yotk 
dance  during  the  rest  of  the  year  1  *  Not  so  much  ;  when  the 
steward  comes,  we  dance  all  night,  and  make  a  fine  noise  alto* 
gether.' 

"  I  applied  to  Mr.  Macleod  for  farther  information  npou 
this  subject,  and  was  told  that  this  was  the  reason  of  their  post- 
poning their  marriages.  The  arrival  of  the  taxman,  or  as 
they  call  him,  stewaH,  is  the  jubilee  of  the  year.  He  brings 
with  him  spirituous  liquors,  and  a  total  change  of  diet.  The 
return  of  this  period  is  the  only  gleam  of  sitnshuie  whicb 
cheers  the  long  and  gloomy  night  of  their  miseries.  They 
hail  his  coming,  they  rejoice,  they  drink,  they  dance,  their 
spirits  are  elevated,  they  become  heated,  they  expose  them- 
selves to  the  humid  influence  of  an  atmosphere,  constantly  im- 
|)rcgnated  with  fogs  ;  their  mode  of  diet  is  totally  changed, 
and  the  consequence  is  very  natural,  that  out  of  twenty-two 
families,  the  greatest  part  of  them  are  aiBicted  with  a  violen^ 
cold  and  cough. 

*'  I  expresj^edmy  sentiments  un  this  subject  to  their  minister, 
but  nothing  could  alter  his  opinion.  He  admitted  the  truth  of 
what  I  have  stated  with  regard  to  the  arrival  of  the  taxman  ; 
but  remamed  bigbttcd  to  the  old  miraculous  tale  of  the  cough 
being  taken  from  the  smell  of  frtsh  air,  which  bangs  upon  the 
taxman's  clothes.  Allowmg  for  a  inonient  the  tiiith  of  so 
absurd  a  supposition,  the  taxman,  in  that  case,  would  not  be 
the  only  person  to  communicate  a  smell  of  air,  foreign  to  the 
olfactory  nervts  of  the  St.  Kildian2>.  The  Norway  vessel, 
which  arrived  before  him,  or  our  cutter  which  came  after, 
would  produce  the  same  effect.  I  have  no  doubt  whatever,  in 
my  own  mind,  respecting  the  real  ori^n  of  the  St.  Kilda  cough. 
Whether  my  readers  will  coincide  in  my  opinion  I  know  not ; 
but,  until  I  hear  the  circumstance  otherwise  rationally  ac- 
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counted  for,  I  must  attribute  it  to  the  alteration  in  manners  and 
in  diet,  the  intemperance  and  riot,  which  take  place  upon  the 
arrival  of  the  taxman.  It  is  true,  many  of  tne  children  in 
the  idand  were  afflicted  with  the  same  malady ;  from  which  I 
conclude,  that  the  mothers  who  imprudently,  or  rather  igno- 
rantly,  exposed  themselves  to  the  night  air,  heated  by  whiskey 
and  dancing,  exposed  their  children  also. 

« In  addition  to  the  cause  I  have  alleged  for  the  St.  Kilda 
eoogh,  it  is  necessary  also  to  mention  the  great  heat  of  their 
little  huts,  filled  with  smoke  and  the  fumes  of  peat ;  and  when 
a  number  crowd  into  one  of  these  to  conduct  a  bride  and 
bridegroom  to  their  cell,  they  can  have  no  occasion  for  the  in- 
fluence of  whiskey,  to  increase  the  violent  perspiration  they 
are  subject  to,  in  consequence  of  confined  air  and  dancing. 

**  Upon  this  subject,  I  have  only  therefore  to  add,  that  of  the 
cough  itself,  upon  the  taxman's  arrival,  there  is  no  doubt  what* 
ever.     Whether  the  same  maybe  said  of  the  cause  of  it,  must 
be  left  to  the  decision  of  my  readers.     In  every  part  of  Scot- 
land where  I  have  related  this  circumstance,  attending  the  ar- 
rival of  the  taiman,  they  had  no  doubt  but  the  cause  (o  which 
I  have  ascribed  the  St.  Kilda  cough  was  the  real  and  sole  one. 
But  it  had  always  been  understood  before,  that  any  strangers 
whatever  who  arrived  there,  gave  a  cough  to  the  island.     In 
the  blands  of  Lewis,  the  land  of  Harris,  North  Uist,  Benbe- 
cula,  South  Uist,  and  Barra,  it  was  understood  that  the  first 
boat  alone  which  arrived  gave  it.     1  have  proved  that  neither 
of  these  was  the  case,  both  from  the  assertion  of  the  natives, 
the  arrival  of  the  ship  from  Norway  before  the  taxman,  and 
oars  subsequent  to  it.    And  now,  having  sufficiently  discussed 
Ae  marvellous  St.  Kilda  cough,  we  will  proceed  to  other 
matters. 

"The  superstitions  of  St.  Kilda  are  numerous.  It  is  futile 
to  enumerate  all  the  silly  chimeras  with  which  credulity  has 
filled  the  imaginations  of  a  people  so  little  enlightened.  The 
second  sight,  however,  as  forming  a  conspicuous  and  peculiar 
feitare  in  the  character  of  the  western  islanders,  ought  not  to 
pass  unnoticed. 

"The  faculty  of  foretelling  future  events,  by  supposed  typi- 
cal  presentations,  which  involuntarily  present  themselves  to  the 
^e,  is  still  pretended  and  believed  in  that  remote  island.  Even 
the  minister  himself  was  not  without  credulity  in  this  respect. 
He  introduced  me  to  two  men  who  were  particularly  visited  by 
^ese  appearances.  One  of  them,J|^  old  man  of  sixty,  ima- 
gined occasionally  he  saw  one  of  his  companions  stalkmg  be- 
fore him  in  liis  winding  sheet,  which  vision  was  infallibly  the 
^retunner  of  the  death  of  the  person  so  represented.    The 
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other,  a  young  man  aged  thirty-six  years,  had  more  variety  iu 
his  visions.  The  minister  assured  me,  with  great  solemnity; 
that  he  had  Foretold  the  coming  of  the  taxman  twenty  days  be- 
fore his  arrival ;  by  relating  that  he  had  seen  his  boat  under 
^veigh,  with  such  and  such  things  on  board. 

^* Both  these  circumstances  are  easily  accounted  for.  Among 
a  people  destitute  of  uny  medical  aid,  there  are  certain  dis- 
eases, whiph,  for  want  of  any  other  remedy  than  charms  and 
incantations,  inevitably  end  in  death.  When  a  native  is  seized^ 
with  one  of  these  fatal  visitations,  the  event  becomes  probable, 
the  expectation  of  it  is  natural,  and  the  prediction  of  it  not 
liable  to  error.  If,  however,  a  prophet  fails  in  his  anticipation, 
it  is  only  to  ascribe  the  fallacy  to  the  immediate  interference  of 
some  benignant  and  superintending  genius,  who,  in  the  shape 
of  a  sprite,  a  fairy,  or  a  pebble  of  some  unusual  form,  effects 
a  violation  of  nature's  accustomed  order.  In  the  last  instance, 
where  the  arrival  of  the  taxman's  boat  is  alwavs  fixed  for  a 
particular  period  of  the  year,  subject  only  to  alteration  in  con- 
sequence of  unfavourable  weather,  it  would  require  no  very 
penetrating  mind  to  discover,  by  the  appearance  of  the  season., 
when  the  advent  uill  be,  with  an  error  less  remarkable  than 
that-of  twenty  days  from  the  moment  of  prediction. 

**  I  endeavoured  to  argue  this  point  with  Mr.  Macleod.  Bat 
it  is  not  easy,  neither  is  the  task  attended  with  any  pleasing 
consequences,  to  root  out  old  prejudices  by  new  systems  of 
fhith,  especially  when  the  advoc.ite  on  the  side  of  reason  has 
numbered  fewer  years  over  his  head  than  the  advocate  for  su- 
perstition. Their  humble  and  unassuming  pastor  modestly 
declined  the  contest ;  placidly  reminding  ihe  that  former  ages 
possessed  a  faculty  of  this  kind,  which  no  young  theorist  bad 
found  presumption  to  dispute :  and  ended  with  an  assurance 
that  in  the  isle  ot  Pabba,  instances  of  tbis  kind  had  occurred, 
and  frequently  transpired  even  during  the  present  day,  which 
had  neither  been  accounted  for  nor  denied.  I  must,  however, 
do  the  minister  of  St.  Kilda  the  justice  to  acknowledge,  that  to 
general  superstition  be  was  a  declared  enemy,  and  had  ncgkcted 
1^0  means  in  his  power  which  might  conduce  to  the  happiness 
or  improvement  of  bis  people.  With  regard  to  this  particolar 
liMtance,  his  belief  of  second  sight  was  not  so  much  founded 
on  any  instance  attached  to  St.  Kilda,  as  on  some  manrelloua 
tales. he  had  heard,  perhaps  from  men  to  whom  he  had  looked 
<kp  fpr  instniction,  respecting  the  island  of  Pabba,  with  whose 
inhabitants  he  had  no  intelkourse,  and  whose  prophet  he  kneW' 
only  by  report. 

*>^  The  young  man  who  was  supposed  to  have  predicted  Ihe 
iRJfval  of  the  steward,  was  often  in  my  company ;  and  gene- 
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rally  aittended  by  the  rest  of  the  islanders,  whom  curiosity  or 
kindness  induced  to  follow  me.  There  was  nothing  remark- 
able in  his  appearance,  excepting  that  his  countenance  was 
paler  than  the  visages  of  his  associates,  and  his  answers,  as 
they  were  interpreted  to  me  by  the  minister,  were  always  in« 
telligent  and  rational.  I  requested  him  to  let  me  know  his. 
sentiments  respecting  my  future  life.  He  replied,  that  they 
coukl  only  be  expressed  in  wishes  for  my  happiness,  which  he 
had  no  doubt  would  erer  be  the  consequence  of  kindness  to 
poor  people  like  those  of  his  island.  Of  such  a  nature  were- 
many  replies  I  receired  from  the  natives  of  St.  Kilda,  which, 
if  not  adulterated  by  refinement  in  the  medium  through  which 
they  were  conveyed,  bespoke  a  people  far  more  intelligent  than 
T  had  any  reason  to  expect. 

*<  My  inquiries  after  the  traces  of  antiquity  in  Borera  and 
St.  Kilda  were  not  productive  of  any  information  or  remark 
worth  notice.  The  house  of  the  druids,  mentioned  by  Martin 
and  Macaulay,  at  6or<*ra,  Mr.  M.  assured  me  had  furnished 
them  both  with  a  source  of  erroneous  conjecture.  He  de- 
s^cribed  it  merely  as  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  used  to  say  mass 
in  at  no  very  remote  period.  An  edifice  of  the  same  nature, 
but  of  very  different  construction,  stood  upon  the  heights  to 
the  south*  of  the  village,  to  which  he  offered  to  conduct  mc, 
and  we  set  out,  followed  by  all  the  male  inhabitants  of  the 
inland,  whom  age  or  sickness  did  not  confine  within  their  huts. 
As  we  proceeded  up  the  hill  through  the  little  cultivated  patches, 
of  oats,  barley,  and  potatoes,  I  was  both  annoyed  and  surprised 
by  the  swarm  of  dogs,  which,  like  a  pack  of  hounds,  followed 
them  in  a  body.  They  were  not  confined  to  any  particular 
breed,  but  consisted  of  curs  of  all  descriptions  and  of  no  de^ 
scription.  The  only  determinate  races  were  the  Pomeranian, 
or  fox-dog,  and  the  old  Highland  terrier,  which  is  now  become 
scarce  in  the  country.  They  are  a  hardy  race,  and  differ  from 
the  English  terrier  in  being  smaller,  with  short  legs,  and  loxig. 
backs,  and  upright  ears.  They  are  particularly  famous  for 
killing  otters,  or  any  bind  of  vermin ;  and  at  St.  Kilda,  will 
creep  over  the  high  precipices,  jumping  from  one  protuberance 
of  the  rock  to  the  other,  bringing  to  their  masters,  the  young 
of  the  Solan  geese,  fulmars,  or  any  bird  they  happen  to  meet 
with.  I  brought  one  of  them  away  with  me,  who  was  for 
some  time  as  wild  as  a  young  fox,  when  turned  loose  upon  any 
other  shore,  and  very  difficult  to  bring  into  subjection,  running 
into  holes  to  hide  himself,  and  terrified  with  every  thing  he 
saw. 
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<<  The  remains  of  St.  Brianan's  chapel  consist  of  a  circular 
pile  of  stones,  rery  little  larger  than  one  of  their  common  faints. 
Among  these  they  pointed  out  a  broad  stone,  on  which  die 
Haint  used  to  read  mass  to  their  ancestors.  But  of  the -881011 
himself,  or  the  era  in  which  the  chapel  was  founded,  they  had 
no  tradition  extant.  From  St.  Brianan's  chapel,  I  continned 
my  walk  to  the  top  of  the  bill,  which  formed  one  side  of  the 
sort  of  crater  I  noticed  on  my  arrival.  Continuing  our  if  alk 
along  the  island,  we  at  last  descended  among  the  cliffiB,  to  the 
mouth  of  the  sound,  by  which  we  had  effected  an  entrance  to 
the  bay.  The  beautiful  puffins  were  sitting  in  prodigious  num- 
bers among  the  cliflfs.  Solan  geese  and  fulmars  were  hovering 
above,  and  a  variety  of  other  aquatic  fowls  were  riding  upon 
the  «urf  in  the  sound  bolow.  It  was  in  descending  one  of  these 
cliffs,  I  had  the  (irat  opportunity  of  witnessing  the  agility  of  the 
St.  Kildians;  for  when  1  had  shot  an  Ailsa  cock,  which  had 
fallen  over  the  {irecipice,  one  of  them  with  an  astonishing  in- 
trepidity appn>ached  the  brink  of  it,  and  letting  himself  down 
from  one  point  to  another,  took  the  bounded  bird  from  one  of 
the  frightful  points  on  which  it  had  fallen,  and  speedily  returned 
with  it  in  his  hand. 

<<They  were  as  much  startled  with  the  report  of  the  gun, 
as  they  were  surftrised  at  the  effect  of  it,  though  it  was  an 
object  by  'no  means  new  to  them.  But  what  of  all  others 
seemed  most  unaccduntable,  was  the  killing  a  bird  as  it  was 
flying.  At  tt-.e  sight  of  this,  they  began  to  caper  and  dance, 
talking  with  great  earnestness  to  one  another,  and  making 
signs  as  if  they  were  shooting  themselves,  looking  all  the  while 
as  wild  as  a  party  of  Indians.  I  more  than  ever  regretted  that 
I  had  not  brought  a  few  fireworks ;  the  sight  of  which  I  am 
convinced  would  have  been  considered  at  St.  Kilda  as  the 
effect  of  magi.^,.  The  materials  for  launching  a  small  balloon, 
or  Montgolfier,  were  in  the  cutter,  but  the  weather  .was  so  un- 
favourable, and  my  time  so  much  taken  tip  with  seeing  the 
island,  that  I  gave  up  the  plan  1  had  long  concerted  of  sending 
one  from  it.  The  minister  communicated  my  former  intention 
to  them,  and  they  expressed  a  vast  desire  to  see  the  balloon ; 
saying  at  the  same  time,  what  a  fine  contrivance  it  would  be  to 
take  their  birds  from  the  rocks. 

"  We  now  seated  ourselves  upon  a  point  of  the  rock  above 
the  sound,  when  we  observed  the  vessel  lying  off,  about  half  o 
league  at  sea,  and  the  long  boat  coming  on  shore  with  some 
things  I  had  ordered  /or  the  inhabitants,  and  for  my  uight*6 
lodging.  It  brought  me  a  message,  begging  that  I  would  come 
on  board,  as  a  thick  fog  was  coming  on,  and  the  vessel,  ezposed 
to  the  heavy  roll  of  a  dead  calm^  would  be  drilled  by  the  tide 
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upon  the  rocks,  unless  she  were  towed  more  out  to  sea,  and 
that  it  was  their  wish  to  get  away  as  fast  as  possible.  On 
ererj  account,  I  was  anuous  not  to  leave  the  island  at  that 
time  ;  soil  was  agreed  if  her  situation  became  really  dangerous, 
a  gun  should  be  fired,  and  I  would  repair  with  expedition  to 
the  point. 

"  Nothing  could  equal  the  joy  of  the  poor  natives,  in  finding 
that  I  was  determined  to  remain  with  them.  They  crowded 
round  me,  all  trying  who  could  show  the  greatest  attention^ 
and  would  fain  have  carried  me,  in  spite  of  my  remonstrances, 
in  their  arms  to  the  village,  if  the  minister  had  not  interfered. 
We  returned  to  the  town,  and  it  was  a  melancholy  spectacle 
to  behold  plenty  of  cows  and  sheep  upon  the  hills  as  we 
passed  along«  not  one  of  which  the  natives  are  suffered  to  en-> 
joy ;  although  their  island  affords  them  pasture,  and  they  are 
burdened  with  the  care  of  them.  The  cows  appeared  larger 
than  those  I  had  generally  observed  on  the  Long  Island  ;  but 
thi  sheep  were  remarkably  small,  of  a  black  colour,  wild  and 
;\ctive. 

'SJis  soon  as  we  reached  the  town,  preparations  were  made 
for  ascending  the  hills  on  the  other  side,  in  order  to  see  a  party 
of  the  islanders  descend  the  precipices,  for  the  fulmars  and 
other  birds.     Five  of  these  twisted  round  their  bodies  diago- 
nally, from  the  left  shoulder  to  the  right  hip,  the  ropes  made 
Qse  of  upon  tb^p^e  occasions.     They  are  of  two  kinds,  made  of 
UdM,  or  the  hair  of  cow*s  tails,  all  of  the  same  thickness. 
The  first  are  the  most  ancient,  and  still  continue  in  the  great- 
est esteem,  as  being  much  stronger.     The  hair  rope  is  a  later 
isvention,  and  more  liable  to  injury  from  the  rocks.     The 
rope  which  is  made  of  hides  owes  its  origin  to  the  invention 
of  the  natives.     It  is  formed  of  various  lengths,  from  sixteen 
to  twenty,  and  thirty  Cathoms.     That  which  I  brought  from 
tbe  island  measures  three  inches  in  circumference,  which  is 
the  size  of  a  common  man's  thumb.     These  ropes  are  made 
of  cow's  and  sheep's  hides  mixed  together.     The  hide  of  the 
>heep»  after  beiQg  cut  in  narrow  slipc>,  is  plated  over  with  a 
broader  slip  of  cow's  hide  ;  thus,  the  cow's  hide  covers  that  of 
the  sheep.     Two  of  these  are  afterward  twisted  together ;  so 
that  the  rope  when  untwisted  is  found  to  consist  of  two  parts, 
and  each  of  th^se  contains  a  length  of  sheep  skin,  covered  witli 
cow's  hide.     For  the  best  they  had  ou  the  island,  they  asked 
thirteen  pence  a  fathom,  which  is  the  price  they  sell  at  among 
each  other.     It  is  easy  to  discover  a  new  from  an  old  rope,  as 
the  new  ones  still  retain  a  little  of  the  hair,  like  a  man's  beard 
before  shaving.     In  the  old  ropes  the  hair  is  quite  worn  off. 
Ohe  of  these  ropes  forms  the|  portion  of  a  St.  Kilda  heiress, 
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when  she  marries ;  and  this  castom  still  prevails,  though  the j 
seemed  to  appreciate  them  at  so  low  a  price.  The  Tact  is, 
that  although  money  is  now  current  in  the  island,  they  know 
very  little  of  the  value  of  it;  and  have  no  other  use  for  it  than 
to  buy  tobacco  and  luxuries  of  the  taxman :  for  which  he 
takes  care  to  ask  them  a  sufficient  price.  Whereat  the  hide 
rope  is  always  current  coin,  can  be  round  no  where  bat  among 
themselves ;  life  itself  depending  on  the  possession  of  it, 

"Equipped  with  these  ropes,  a  strong  party  of  the  natives, 
and  their  dogs,  we  began  to  ascend  the  hills.  In  our  way,  we 
passed  several  copious  springs,  that  gushed  out  of  the  side  of 
the  mountain,  pouring  a  great  quantity  of  pure  water  down 
towards  the  town.  At  length  we  reached  the  brink  of  such  a 
tremendous  precipice,  that  accustomed  as  I  have  been  to  re-- 
gard  such  sights  with  indifference,  1  dared  not  ventore  to  the 
edge  of  it  alone.  Two  of  the  people  held  my  arms,  and  I 
looked  over  into  what  migttt  be  termed  a  worid  of  rolling 
mists,  and  contending  clouds.  As  these  occasionally  brbWia 
and  dispersed,  the  ocean  was  disclosed  belovi,  but  at  so  great 
a  depth  that  e^en  the  roaring  of  its  surf,  dashing  with  fiiry 
against  the  rocks,  and  rushing  with  a  noise  like  thunder  into 
the  caverns  it  had  formed,  was  unheard  at  this  stupendous 
height.  The  brink  of  the  precipiee  was  wet  and  slippery,  the 
rocks  perpendicular  from  their  summit  to  their  base  ;  but  what 
was  my  astonishment  to  see  these  intrepid  aeronaufa.  •«  thej 
might  truly  be  called,  approach,  and  sit  upon  the  extreoacat 
verge,  the  youngest  of  them  creeping  down  a  little  way  from 
the  top,  after  eggs  and  Ailsa  cocks,  which  they  took  in  great 
numbers  by  means  of  a  slender  pole  like  a  fishina-rod,  at  the 
end  of  which  was  affixed  a  noose  of  cow  hair,  stiffened  at  one 
end  with  a  feather  of  a  Solan  goose. 

'*My  attention' was  now  entirely  engrossed  by  the  adven- 
turers, who  were  preparing  for  their  daring  rtii^ht.  The  young 
man  whom  I  have  so  often  noticed,  was  the  first  to  launch 
from  the  precipice.  Several  ropes  of  hide  and  hair  were  first 
tied  together  to  increase  the  depth  of  his  descent.  One  ex- 
tremity of  these  ropes,  so  connected,  was  a  rope  of  hide^  and 
the  end  of  it  was  fastened  like  a  girdle  round  his  wai?«t.  The 
other  extremity  was  then  let  down  the  precipice  to  a  consider- 
able depth  by  himself,  as  he  stood  at  the  edge  of  it.  When 
giving  the  middle  of  the  rope  to  a  single  man  who  stood  near 
bim,  he  began  to  descend,  always  holding  by  one  part  of  the 
rope  as  he  let  himself  down  by  the  other,  and  supported  from 
falling  only  by  the  man  above ;  who  had  no  part  of  the  rope 
fastened  to  him,  but  held  it  merely  in  his  hamls,  and  sometimes 
supported  him  by  one  hand  alone,  looking  at  the  same  tidSe 
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OTer  the  precipice,  without  any  stay  for  his  feet»  and  convers- 
ing with  the  yooog  man  as  he  descended.*  In  a  very  short 
time  he  returned  with  a  young  fulmar  in  his  band.  The  bird 
WMB  placed  on  the  ground,  and  a  small  terrier  being  set  loose 
at  it,  provoked  the  bird  to  cast  out  repeatedly  quantities  of  pure 
oil,  which  it  spit  in  the  dog's  &ce,  every  time  be  approached. 
I  heU  the  palm  of  my  hand  below  the  bird's  bill,  and  it  was 
soon  filled  with  a  warm  clear  oil,  having  a  very  strong  smelL 
When  the  fulmar  had  exhausted  his  stock  of  oil,  he  threw  ofi 
irom  his  stomach  a  quantity  of  thick  orange  coloured  matter, 
like  the  sediment  one  sees  at  the  bottom  of  a  jar  of  oil.  And 
this  they  always  cast  up,  when  the  dog  continues  to  provoke 
them  after  their  oil  is  gone,  as  if  from  an  effort  to  throw  out 
more  oil.  The  young  man  then  again  descended,  and  was  let 
down  to  the  depth  of  sixty  fathoms.  Here  he  seized  four  ful- 
raan^  and  with  two  in  each  hand,  continued  nevertheless  to 
hold  the  rope  as  he  ascended,  striking  his  foot  against  the  rock 
to  throw  himself  out  from  the  face  of  the  precipice,  and  returiug 
with  a  bound,  flew  out  a^ain,  capering  and  shouting,  and  play- 
log  more  tricks  than  1  had  courage  to  see,  for  I  expected  his 
love  of  fame  in  displaying  these  gambols  to  a  stranger,  would 
either  be  the  means  of  pulling  the  man  over  who  held  him  up, 
or  dash  his  own  brains  out  with  the  violence  with  which  he  re- 
turned from  these  springs,  if  the  rope  did  not  slip  through  his 
comrade's  hands,  and  send  him  headlong  to  eternity. 

«  Four  fulmars  were  now  placed  betoi-e  the  dogs,  several 
of  whom  attacked  them,  and  were  absolutely  covered  with  the 
oil  they  threw  out.  The  little  terrier  1  brought  from  the  island 
was  one  of  them,  and  he  retained  the  smell  of  this  oil,  for  many 
days  after  we  left  St.  Kilda. 

« Several  others  now  descended,  and  himg  at  different 
depths  over  the  precipice,  bringing  with  them  whatever  birds 
they  met  with,  fulmars.  Solan  geese,  Ailsa  cocks,  strannies, 
murrits,  &c.  The  Solan  geese  are  not  numerous  upon  St. 
KiUa.  The  little  island  of  Borera,  at  about  five  miles  distance, 
is  covered  with  them,  and  upon  a  rock  near  Borera,  theii 
numbers  exceed  all  calculation.  The  best  time  for  taking 
the  Solan  geese  is  in  dark  stormy  nights.  The  St.  Kildians 
then  go  with  their  ropes,  and  take  prodigious  numbers.  The 
Solan  geese  have  always  a  sentinel  placed  to  keep  watch  ;  the 


pcnon  irho  dcaecndi,  riMt  or  (JiUf  at  plcuore,  bj  plociiu;  his  feet  ftgainit  the  rock, 
and  either  pulliiiK  the  roue  whieh  iiangi  panilei  to  that  wmch  nutaios  him,  or  lettioi' 
it  dip  through  hif  huids.*' 
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object  18  to  surprise  this  sentinel ;  if  be  gives  the  alirm,  dli 
the  rest  immediately  catch  it,  and  the  project  for  that  night  is 
overthrown. 

*'  The  mode  by  which  the  sentinel  is  surprised  is  this:  they 
descend  the  roi-k  at  some  distance  from  him,  and  then  the 
pendant  thief  passes  along  horizontally  till  he  comes  close  to 
liim,  when  his  neck  is  quickly  broken,  and  all  the  birds  remain 
perfectly  quiet.  He  then  goes  to  another,  and  placing  his  hand 
gently  beneath  his  breast,  softly  lifts  him  up,  till  he  places  his 
feet  in  his  hand.  Thus  situated,  he  conveys  him  to  the  resting 
place  of  another  bird,  and  places  him  roughly  beside  him.  A 
battle  between  the  two  instantly  ensues,  which  disturbs  all  the 
geese  on  the  rock,  who  come  in  swarms  to  the  place  to  sepa- 
rate the  combatants.  The  catcher  then  begins  to  twist  the 
necks  of  as  many  as  he  chooses,  thrusting  their  heads  into  his 
belt,  or  throwing  them  down  if  the  place  will  admit  of  it,  and 
by  this  means  eight  hundred  are  sometimes  taken  in  one  uight. 

"  We  were  preparing  to  descend  again  to  the  village,  ivhen 
the  fatal  gun  from  the  vessirl,  roaring  round  all  the  piecipices, 
and  heard  for  some  time  like  distant  thunder,  summoned  mc 
on  board.  The  men  were  much  alarmed,  and  in  a  short  time  a 
number  of  the  ivomen  from  the  village  were  heard  squalling  up 
the  hill,  leaving  their  huts  from  the  Iright  it  occasioned.  1  had 
some  difficulty  to  pacify  them  ;  and,  upon  my  arrival  below. 
found  Mr.  Maclean  with  the  long  boat,  insisting  upon  the  ne- 
cessity  of  my  leaving  the  island.  1  hesitated  for  some  moments, 
well  knowing  it  would  he  the  last  time  I  should  see  St.  Kilde. 
At  length  I  wrote  a  note  to  the  mate,  informing  him  of  my  de- 
termination to  remain  there  during  the  night ;  but  if  Le  found 
himself  unable  to  cruise  off  the  island,  I  begged  he  would  make 
for  the  Long  island,  and  I  would  take  the  opportunity  of  the 
first  west  wind,  to  follow  in  the  boat  of  the  island.  Another 
gun  from  the  cutter  increased  the  consteniation  of  the  natives, 
and  cut  short  all  hesitation  on  either  side.  I  attended  Mr.  M. 
to  the  shore,  and  suw  him  depart,  uncertain  when  our  next 
meeting  might  be. 

'*  As  I  returned  from  the  boat  towards  the  town,  I  observed 
that  not  one  of  the  natives  had  accompanied  us  down,  and  was 
considering  what  might  be  the  event  of  the  mistrust  they  evi- 
dently betrayed,  when  I  discovered  my  young  friend  with  a 
party  of  his  countrymen,  i*unning  hastily  towards  me.  As 
soon  as  they  arrived,  and  my  determination  of  staying  was 
made  known,  they  kissed  my  hands,  running  sometimes  before, 
and  sometimes  after  me,  saying,  *  Come,  we  dance  and  sing  ; 
you  eat  and  drink  ! — come  !  make  haste  !  fine  lad  !  very  dear  1' 

<<  We  now  all  adjourned  to  the  little  hut  of  the  minister. 
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¥be  wbble  village  was  convened,  and  having  stowed  them  as 
well  as  we  could,  the  women  on  the  floor  round  the  wall,  and 
the  men  standing  behind,  and  those  who  could  not  get  in« 
placed  on  the  outside  ;  some  of  the  oldest  and  most  respecta- 
ble of  the  inhabitants,  assisted  by  the  minister  as  interprete^ 
thus  opened  the  history  of  their  grievances.*' 


Here  the  journal  of  Mr.  Clarke  breaks  oft,  and  nothing  moYc 
is  found  respecting  St.  Kilda,  but  scattered  notices  and  memo- 
randa interspersed  among  his  papers*  It  appears  that  the 
inhabitants  laid  before  him  a  full  statement  of  their  alleged 
grievances,  which  he  designed  to  insert  in  his  journal.  After 
some  intermission,  the  journal  is  thus  continued  : 

"  Having  left  St.  Kilda,  we  passed  close  under  the  island  of 
Borera,  northward  of  it,  near  which  is  a  lofty  naked  rock,  rising 
perpendicularly  out  of  the  sea,  and  so  corered  with  Solan 
!^eese,  that  its  top  appeared  at  many  miles  distance  like  hoai* 
frost ;  seen  through  a  telescope,  it  seemed  like  the  top  of  a 
cake,  stuck  thick  with  caraway  cumfits.  They  exceeded  in 
number  even  the  swarms  of  Ailsa. 

**  The  hirds  of  St.  Kilda  and  Borcf  a,  which  is  another  rOck, 
but  longer,  and  has  a  slight  verdure,  sloping  down  one  side, 
are  Solan  geese,  fulmars,  Ailsa  cocks,  green  plovers,  two 
sorts  of  gulls,  large  and  small,  herring  blackbirds,  eagles,  wild 
ducks,  strannies,  murrits,  scriddies,  pettrils,  eider  ducks,  and 
some  others,  unknown  to  me.  There  is  one  sort  the  sailors 
called  *  pick-dirt,'  because  it  pursues  the  gull,  flying  below  it, 
and  when  the  gull  drops  its  dung,  it  catches  it  for  food,  before 
it  reaches  the  water. 

**  Two  hours  and  a  half  from  St.  Kilda,  west  wind,  tide 
against  us,  we  made  land  from  the  mast-head.  The  Flannan 
Isles,  seven  in  number,  lying  north-west  from  Gallan  head,  in 
Harris  ;  they  are  called  by  the  natives  of  the  Long  Island^ 
*thc  Seven  Hunters;'  but  whence  this  variety  of  appellation 
originated  I  could  not  learn.  The  best  course  for  vessels  to 
steer  from  St.  Kilda,  in  sailing  to  the  Butt  of  Lewis,  is  east  by 
north.     This  our  experienced  pilot,  Mr.  Ritchy,  informed  me>. 

**  We  soon  came  in  view  of  the  Long  Island,  leaving  the 
coast  of  Harris  to  the  right,  and  passing  the  Gallan-head,  and 
!rteering  across  the  mouth  of  Loch  Roag,  In  which  there  are  no 
less  than  thirteen  islands,  besides  several  rocks  and  isles  of 
little  note :  Pabay,  Yacasa,  Wiavore,  Little  Bemera,  Flotay, 
Lilwea,  Bemera,  Vacasay,  Calvay,  and  Kirtay«  The  largest 
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is  Beraera ;  it  is  about  five  miles  long,  from  north  to  south,  and 
a  mile  and  half  broad,  from  west  to  east.  It  is  eight  miles 
across  the  mouth  of  the  Loch,  in  which  are  included  other 
lochs  with  different  names,  as  Loch  Bemera  and  Loch  Car- 
Iowa,  and  it  extends  about  thirteen  miles  up  the  country,  to 
the  end  of  Loch  Kenhulawick,  and  about  ten  to  the  end  of 
Loch  Roag,  properly  so  called,  a  small  inlet,  from  which  it 
takes  its  general  name. 

**  Steering  our  course  due  northward,  we  at  length  doubled 
the  Butt  of  the  Lewis,  the  northernmost  point  of  all  the  He* 
brides,  lying  in  latitude  58},  seven  miles  more  south  than  Cape 
Wrath,  ana  only  five  leagues  below  the  parallel  of  Pentland 
Frith,  which  separates  the  Orkney  and  Shetland  isles  from  the 
shores  of  Caithness. 

<<  Sixty  leagues  to  the  northward  of  Lewis,  lie  the  Ferro 
Isles,  subject  to  the  dominion  of  the  king  of  Denmark.  They 
are  the  great  mart  or  warehouse,  as  they  may  be  termed,  of 
smugglers,  who  find  here  a  quantity  of  spirits  for  the  public 
market  of  any  vessel,  of  any  nation.  The  inhabitants  are 
many  in  number,  and  the  islands  themselves  would  form  an  in- 
teresting object  to  the  notice  of  future  travellers.  The  crew 
of  our  cutter  were  desirous  of  returning  to  the  Cumbray  Isles 
to  profit  by  the  herring  fishery,  or  we  should  have  visited  them, 
together  with  Orkney  and  Shetland  ;  but  having  experienced 
from  them  a  ready  attention  to  all  our  wishes  during  the  voy- 
age, I  could  not  consent  to  a  sacrifice  of  their  general  domestic 
interest,  for  the  sake  of  individual  curiosity,  perhaps  beyond 
what  it  was  in  our  power  to  counterbalance. 

"  At  Stornaway,  I  met  with  some  gentlemen  who  had  lately 
visited  the  Ferro  Isles.  They  spoke  highly  of  the  hospitality 
and  kindness  of  the  natives.  It  is  a  custom  in  those  islands  to 
reward  any  person  who  discovers  a  vessel  with  28.  6d.  in  order 
that  pilots  may  immediately  be  sent  out  to  them,  whether  they 
come  to  trade  or  not.  They  found,  in  one  of  the  harbours, 
the  clergyman  of  the  island,  fishing  with  his  parishioners ; 
dressed  according  to  the  custom  of  the  country  in  a  jacket 
and  breeches  of  sheep  skin.  He  left  them  to  go  on  shore, 
and  returned  with  a  pilot  for  the  neighbouring  coast,  and  a  pre- 
sent of  a  sheep.  The  sheep  of  those  islands  are  remarkably 
fine ;  and  they  have  several  noble  harbours.'' 


Here  occurs  another  chasm  in  the  journal.     It  is  resumed 
at  Ullapool,  in  Caithness,  as  follows : — 

«<  Ullapool— founded  by  the  British  Fishing  Society,  within 
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eight  miles  of  the  head  of  Loch  Broon.  The  entrance  to  this 
lake  among  the  Summer  Islands,  is  extremely  beautiful.  The 
rocks,  bold,  steep,  and  craggy  ;  cascades  and  torrents,  pouring 
down  from  the  high  hills  on  all  sides.  Hese  hills  are  inha- 
bited by  ptarmigan,  red-deer,  partridges,  and  a  variety  of  other 
game. 

**  XJUapool  is  pleasantly  situated  on  a  small  flat  promontory, 
running  out  from  the  bottom  of  the  hills  on  the  side  of  the 
lake.  It  consists  of  a  few  new-built  houses,  some  of  which 
are  sashed.  Mr.  Melville  and  Mr.  Millar,  of  the  Society,  re- 
ceived us  with  the  usual  hospitality  and  welcome  of  their  coun- 
trymen. The  latter  of  these  showed  me  the  house  for  curing 
nnl -herrings.  It  is  an  oblong  building,  one  hundred  and  eight 
feet  long,  and  twenty  feet  wide,  it  is  also  thirty-three  feet  from 
the  floor  to  the  top  of  the  roof.  In  this  building,  one  thousand 
barrels  of  herrings  are  rendered  fit  for  the  London  market  in 
three  weeks ;  and  for  continental  markets  in  five  or  six.  The 
process  is  simply  as  follows : 

**  The  herrings  when  first  caught  are  suffered  to  be  two  or 
ihree  days  in  salt,  which  may  be  done  even  in  the  hold  of  the 
ship,  or  any  convenient  place.  They  are  then  very  carefully 
washed,  and  purged  of  all  external  filthy  to  gire  their  skins  a 
fine  golden  jj^ssy  hue  after  they  arP  dried.  They  are  sus- 
pended in  rows,  parallel  to  each  other,  from  the  bottom  to  the 
top  of  the  drying  house,  on  small  wooden  spits  of  about  a  yard 
in  length,  passing  through  their  gills  and  mouths.  The  ends 
of  th^  spits  rest  on  transverse  beams  meeting  them  at  right 
angles,  several  fires  are  then  kindled  below  them.  The 
number  in  Mr.  Millar's  was  seventy-two  The  fires  are  made 
by  logs  of  wood  :  no  other  fuel  will  answer  the  purpose,  and 
tbey  are  nice  even  in  the  choice  of  their  wood.  Oak  gives  a 
finer  flavour  than  birch,  and  birch  is  better  than  beech.  The 
best  of  all  is  afibrded  by  a  mixture  of  oak  and  birch.  A  nice 
epicure  in  herrings  will  distinguish,  by  the'  flavour,  the  wood 
that  has  been  used  in  drying  them. 

^  When  they  have  been  smoked  a  short  time,  the  oil  begins 
to  exude.  They  then  extinguish  the  fires,  and  sufier  the  oU  to 
drain  off.  When  this  ceases  to  fall,  the  fires  are  rekindled,  and 
the  oil  falls  as  before.  The  fires  are  a  second  time  extin* 
guished ;  a  third  process  of  the  same  nature  takes  place,  and 
unless  the  herrings  are  remarkably  large,  the  operation  for  the 
London  markets  is  then  at  an  end.  For  continental  sale  the 
fires  must  be  repeated  oftener ;  sometimes  five  or  six  times ;  as 
the  change  of  climate,  and  the  time  requured  in  keeping  them 
before  they  are  disposed  of,  render  it  necessary  to  have  them 
higher  dried.     To  eat  these  herrings  in  perfection,  they  should 
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be  taken  from  the  drjing  house  even  at  an  earlier  period  itum 
is  required  for  any  market  whateTer.  But  the  conramption  of 
such  herrings  must  take  place  on  the  spot ;  they  will  not  keep 
any  time  in  their  finest  state. 

«<  We  were  shown  the  plan  of  the  town,  as  it  has  been  laid 
down  by  the  Society,  to  regulate  the  mode  of  building  which 
all  must  follow  who  settle  here.  If  it  is  ever  completed,  Ulla- 
pool will  be  one  of  the  finest  places  in  Scotland,  north  of  Edin- 
burgh. Squares  are  appropriated  to  the  different  markets,  and 
the  cmbr}o  streets  laid  out  broad  and  straight.  It  is  interesting: 
to  behold  the  first  traces  of  an  infant  settlement ;  to  see  bo- 
dem*built  houses  contrasted  with  low  smc^ng  huts,  and  mar* 
kets  and  manufactories  marked  out  in  swamps  and  morasses. 
Until  lately,  the  ground  behind  Ullapool  was  a  peat  bog.  About 
half  a  dozen  trees  grow  near  the  houses.  If  goats  were  ex- 
tirpated, timber  would  thrive  abundantly  among  the  mountains. 
Wherever  these  animals  have  deserted  the  bills,  it  makes  con- 
siderable efforts  to  rise. 

<^  The  harbour  of  Ullapool  is  strikingly  beautiful,  appearing 
entirely  land-locked  by  high  mountains.  An  excellent  road 
winds  among  these  hills  to  the  head  of  the  lake,  and  (torn 
thence  to  Inverness,  which  is  only  fifty-two  miles  distant  The 
kilt  makes  its  appearanos  upon  every  Highlander  among  the 
neighbouring  mountains.  I  remarked  that  it  was  more  scarce 
in  the  islands  than  on  the  main  land.  The  reason  is,  that  the 
islanders,  from  their  seafaring  life,  prefer  the  use  of  trowaers. 

^^  Mr.  Millar  took  us  on  board  a  well-sloop  belonging  to  him, 
used  in  conveying  live  cod  to  the  London  market.  These 
vessels  are  curiously  constructed.  The  middle  part  of  the 
hold  is  perforated  by  several  hundred  holes,  which  admit  the 
sea  water  into  a  space  that  occupies  at  least  one-third  of  her 
bottom  :  so  that  she  floats,  as  it  were,  on  the  upper  deck.  A 
funnel,  in  which  the  water  rises  very  near  to  the  deck  itseU^ 
communicates  air -to  this  well ;  which  serves  at  once  to  keep 
the  fish  alive,  and  to  prevent  the  great  body  of  water  fronn 
blowing  up  the  vessel ;  which  would  inevitably  be  the  case,  if 
the  air  was  excluded.  In  this  well  they  convey  one  thousand 
four  hundred  cod  to  Billingsgate,  besides  lobsters,  and  occa- 
sionally turbot,  &c.  The  lobsters  have  their  claws  tied  to  pre- 
vent their  fighting  and  killing  each  other.  The  cod  live  very 
well  in  confinement,  but  salmon  being  a  livelier  and  more  spi- 
rited fish  cannot  endure  it.  What  seems  extraordinary,  the 
roughest  weather  suits  them  best.  If  a  calm  falls,  or  by  stress 
of  weather  they  are  absolutely  compelled  to  enter  harbour, 
'vhich  they  always  avoid  if  possible,  the  fish  die,  for  the 
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change  of  water  is  not  effected  so  rapidly  as  while  the  Tessel 
rolls. 

**  The  well-vessels  are  allowed  to  sail  faster,  and  to  beai^ 
greater  stress  of  weather  than  other  ships ;  for  they  have  the 
umted  advantage  of  a  flat  and  a  round  bottom  acting  together 
at  the  same  time.  But  this  circumstance  I  have  only  on  the 
authority  of  the  proprietors  of  those  vessels,  and  do  not  know 
whether  the  fact  will  be  admitted  by  experienced  mariners. 

**  In  the  peat-bogs,  all  over  Rots-shire,  as  in  many  parts  of 
Scotland,  they  find  quantities  of  pine  and  fir-trees,  a  considera^ 
ble  depth  below  the  surface.  At  Ullapool  they  use  slips  of 
this  wood  for  candles  and  matches,  which  burn  with  a  clear, 
bright  light.  But  I  was  more  surprised  to  find  the  ropes  of 
the  fishermen's  boats  also  of  the  same  materials.  They  twist 
the  long  slips  of  it  into  ropes  and  cables.  Oaks  are  also  found,, 
the  wood  of  which  is  hard  enough  to  turn  the  edges  of  their 
sharpest  weapons.  On  the  north  coagt  of  Caithness,  half  a 
league  from  the  shore,  Captain  Melville  assured  me,  in  heaving 
lip  an  anchor,  they  once  brought  up  a  large  mass  of  peat-bog, 
which  lay  below  the  sand. 

"  We  lay  becalmed  among  the  summer  Islands,  which 
called  to  imagination  those  of  the  iBgean  sea ;  but  instead  of 
the  subverted  shafts  of  the  fine  Ionic  pillars,  we  saw  innu- 
merable  seals,  rolFrng  on  all  the  shores.  Took  quantities  of 
dog-fish ;  the  people  here  will  not  eat  them  ;  they  are  eaten  in 
most  parts  of  Scotland  and  in  the  Isle  of  Man. 

**  August  7. — Found  ourselves  close  into  Lewis  ;  the  whole 
visible  extent  rocky  and  barren.  Tacked  and  made  for  the 
Sbant  Isles ;  by  my  glass  they  appeared  a  series  of  basaltic 
pillars.  As  we  approached  in  the  boat,  the  grandeur  of  the 
columns  struck  us  with  surprise.  The  whole  of  these  islands 
are  the  ends  of  basaltic  pillars  rising  out  of  the  sea.  They  are 
mot  equal  to  Staffs,  but  full  as  curious  as  the  Giant's  Cause- 
way. The  columns  are  higher  than  the  latter,  and  larger  than^ 
any  in  either  of  them.  I  measured  the  diameter  of  one  that 
was  six  feet,  and  the  fissures  of  separation  were  four  or  five 
feet. 

«  At  the  top  of  Carivelan,  the  lafgest  of  these  isles,  I/oand 
the  ends  of  the  columns  peeping  through  a  very  thick  verdure. 
Saw  no  inhabitant,  but  one  solitary  girl,  with  bare  feet,  who 
followed  me  about  with  such  a  volubility  of  Gaelic,  that  I  am 
certain  she  was  earnest  to  communicate  something,  but  I  could 
not  comprehend  what.  There  is  a  single  house  on  Ilanakill,. 
which  I  believe  is  the  only  spot  inhabited  on  the  inlands. 

«  There  is  a  range  of  rocks,  called  Galta-bec,  and  Galta- 
more,  extending  west  from  Carivelan,  which  are  entirdy  com- 
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posed  of  naked  shafts  of  basaltic  columns,  shooting  boIdf> 
out  of  the  sea  ;  on  which  nothing  is  seen  bat  swanns  of  birds^ 
Solan  geese,  Ailsa  cocks,  and  other  sea-fowl.  In  one  of  these, 
6alta-bec,  the  rocks  rise  one  hundred  feet  perpendicularly  out 
of  the  sea.  The  height,  therefore,  of  the  columns  in  the 
larger  neighbouring  isles  may  be  conjectured.  Their  size  is 
enormous.  Between  Galta-bec  and  Oalta-more  is  a  smaller 
rock,  perhaps  about  thirty  or  forty  feet  high,  in  which  the 
columns  lie  perfectly  horizontal  one  upon  the  other.  Several 
bending  pillars,  as  at  Staffa,  are  seen  here.  And  in  other 
instances  they  are  piled  together,  all  leaning  to  one  point,  in  a 
conic  form,  like  a  stack  of  hop  poles,  in  Kent. 

^^  How  Utile  have  these  islands  been  explored.  Perhaps  still 
beyond  the  Shant  towards  Iceland,  or  among  the  Feroe  Isles^ 
similar  phenomena  may  be  discovered.  From  the  top  of 
Carivelan,  I  saw  similar  rocks,  appearing  above  the  sea  at  in- 
tervals, and  reaching  towards  Sky.  When  we  returned,  wo 
found  the  crew  busily  employed  in  taking  cod  and  noddles. 
They  showed  me  a  curious  experiment  with  the  heart  of  a  cod. 
When  taken  out  and  exposed  to  the  sun  for  some  hours  till 
almost  dry,  it  still  retained  symptoms  of  life,  for  whenever  it 
was  touched,  it  became  violently  agitated  for  a  minute  or  two. 

'*  After  leaving  these  islands,  we  coasted  along  the  eastern 
side  of  Lewis,  till  we  came  to  Harris.  The  day  being  very 
clear,  we  saw  the  lofty  and  pointed  top  of  Harris  ;  the  country 
exceedingly  mountainous.  It  was  curious  as  we  sailed  to  ob- 
serve the  different  character  of  the  mountains  in  Harris ;  and 
those  opposite  in  Sky,  and  the  main  land.  The  mountains  of  Sky 
are  almost  all  cones,  with  broken  tops,  exactly  like  sugar  loaves 
with  their  tops  broken  off.  Nothing  could  exceed  the  beauty 
and  extensive  scenery  in  the  channel  between  the  Long  Island 
aud  Sky.  Whichever  way  we  looked,  the  sea  like  an  immense 
lake  appeared  bounded  by  distant  and  lofty  territory.  To  the 
north  we  commanded  the  Shant  Isles,  the  coast  of  Harris!, 
I^wis,  and  the  north-west  coast  of  Scotland,  even  to  Cape 
Wrath,  and  the  Sugar  Loaf*  on  the  west  coast  of  Sutherland.^ 
which  was  plainly  visible  at  twenty  leagues  distance.  To  the 
south-west,  we  saw  Benbecula  and  South  Uist ;  and  to  the 
sputh,  the  undulating,  mountains  in  the  north  of  Sky  ;  to  the 
west,  the  sound  of  Harris,  North  Uist,  with  the  entrance  to 
Loch  Namaddy ;  to  the  east,  the  main  land,  with  all  the  lofty 
mountains  of  Ross-shire. 


«  «  This  mooBlaio^  of  Uie  most  perfect  conic  form,  U  on  the  wett  coait  of  Siid^« 
laAd,  aboat  twentr  milet  from  UUiiiun>l.  Oq  itH  tQiniiilt  if  aa  inverUd  conei  or  ttiler. 
filkil^a  poolor  water."  '.  * 
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*'  We  passed  the  sound  of  Harris,  in  the  west  entrance  of 
which  are  the  islands  of  Pabba,  Boreray,  and  Bemera.  Severd 
smaller  isles  ahnost  shut  up  the  eastern  side,  which,  with  a 
narober  of  sunken  rocks,  renders  it  a  very  intricate  passage 
for  small  vessels;  and  for  large  ones  it  is  impracticable. 
The  herring  fleet  sometimes  passes  through  it ;  but  it  is  a  pas- 
sage pregnant  with  danger  and  difficulty.  Off  the  west  coast 
of  North  Uist  lies  the  Hiskere*  island,  or  isles,  where  Lady 
Granger  was  a  year  prisoner,  before  she  was  removed  to  St« 
Kilda.  Towards  evening,  thick  weather  again  came  on.  We 
saw  the  sun  for  the  6r8t  time  this  day,  since  leaving  Barra ; 
made  for  Lock  Bracadile,  in  the  western  coast  of  Sky ;  beat 
about  all  night  with  contrary  wind  and  tide. 

<^  August  8th. — We  found  ourselves  off  Macleod's  Maidens, 
three-  pointed  rocks  that  rise  perpendicularly  out  of  the  sea, 
and  tfUnd  in  a  line  beneath  the  cli£b. — Entered  the  beautiful 
harbour  of  Loch  Bracadile.     Mr.  Pennant  calls  it  the  Miiford 
Haven  of  these  parts  ;  and  he  could  not  have  used  a  happier 
comparison,  for  both  in  the  security  it  offers  to  vessels,  and  the 
scenery  near  its  shores,  it  is  very  like  it.     As  we  came  in,  the 
appearances  of  basaltic  columns  were  very  numerous  on  the 
south  side  of  the  entrance.     A  fine  cascade  rushed  down  the 
liills  immediately  opposite  the  place  where  we  cost  anchor, 
doubtless  augmented,  if  not  altogether  caused,  by  the  heavy 
rains  that  had  fallen.     Sky  should  be  called  the  Pluviose  Irie  ; 
for  from  all  the  accounts  I  collect  from  other  authors,  as  well  as 
my  own  experience,  it  is  constantly  subject  to  wet  weather. 
Having  observed  a  prodigious  quantity  of  guUs  settled  near  a 
creek,  as  we  came  in,  we  took  the  boat  to  examine  what  the 
Giuse  of  it  was      Our  sailors  were  in  hgpf  s  a  shoal  of  herrings 
kad  been  cast  on  the  shore.    As  soon  as  we  arrived  we  found 
the  country  people  in  crowds,  filling  their  baskets  with  small 
fiih,  which  lay  in  myriads  on  the  shore.     They  called  them 
caddies  as  a  general  appellation,  but  I  found  them  to  consist  of 
the  young,  of  the  lithe  and  various  other  fish  found  in  these 
seas.     Mr.  Donald  Grant,  the  taxman  of  the  land,  then  ex- 
plained to  me  the  reason  of  their  appearance.     His  poor  la- 
bourers and  tenants,  according  to  a  usual  custom,  had  built  a 
circular  rampart  on  the  beach  with  loose  stones.     The  tide 
orerflowing  it  filled  the  interior  space  with  these  fish,  and  af- 
terward retiring  through  the  interstices  of  the  stones,  left  the 
fish  an  easy  prey,  exposed  upon  the  sand. 


*  «  Sker,  or  Skort ,  in  Gaelic^  tignifi^  a  rociu   Hifditre  if  the  njune  of  setcrji't 
Slaiwii  ia  the  Hebridcf.'' 
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**  We  returned  to  the  vesseli  and  took  a  fresh  set  of  rowenr, 
to  land  in  search  of  eggs  and  milk,  oar  stock  of  fresh  profisioD 
being  nearly  exhaustcfd.  We  landed  upon  a  part  of  toe  beach 
where  two  boats  seemed  to  indicate  a  neighbourhood  of  in* 
habitants ;  but  we  had  to  walk  two  miles  before  we  diacorered 
any  thing  like  a  hot.  At  last,  after  walking  through  a  good 
deal  of  cultirated  land,  we  saw  an  assembly  of  several  huts  ; 
and  entering  one  of  them,  Mr.  Maclean  despatched  a  meaaen* 

ST  to  Talliscar,  to  inform  Mr.  Macleod,  his  uncle,  that  on  the 
lowing  day  we  purposed  making  him  a  risit.  Our  search 
for  eggs  and'  milk  was  not  so  successful.  They  offered  us 
extremely  sour  butter-milk  to  drink,  but  told  us  it  was  not  the 
season  for  eg);s,  and  that  milk  was  not  an  article  of  sale  with 
them.  I  thought  I  perceived  symptoms  of  that  mistrust  which 
wehadsometimesmetwith  in  the  northern  Hebrides;  but  which 
the  islanders  do  not  usually  show  to  strangers.  The  r&son  of 
this  was  soon  accidentally  discovered.  1  let  out,  that  we  be- 
longed to  a  revenue  cutter ;  upon  which  they  exclaimed,  *  A 
revenue  cutter !  Ay,  we  thought  so — they  are  seldom  welcome 
any  where  !'  Our  mate  afterward  informed  me,  that  it  was 
roost  probable,  they  had  wine  concealed,  from  the  wrecks 
which  lately  occuned  among  the  islands.  He  said  they  dis*- 
covered  in  a  place  as  little  liable  to  suspicion,  as  much  contra- 
band tea  as  came  to  two  thousand  eight  hundred  pounda  ster- 
ling ;  part  of  which  they  had  concealed  in  cellars  and  great 
quantities  in  artificial  excavations  under  ground. 

'<  After  a  heavy  fall  of  rain,  the  evening  at  last  cleared  up^ 
and  a  srene  of  uncommon  grandeur  opened  towards  the  south- 
ern part  of  the  Loch.  A  series  of  mountains  called  the  CuUen 
Hills,  broke  forth  ((om  among  rolling  clouds,  whose  pointed 
and  craggy  summits  were  characterized  by  the  most  violent 
convulsions  of  nature.  They  seemed  altogether  to  have  once 
formed  an  enormous  cone,  the  base  of  which  only  now  re* 
mained,  on  which  were  various  other  cones,  some  perfect  in- 
their  forms,  others  torn  and  distorted,  but  all  with  sloping 
lamellated  sides. 

^*  Early  on  the  following  morning,  we  set  out  with  Mr. 
Maclean  on  our  expedition  to  Talliscar.  The  walk  was  about 
six  English  miles.  We  passed  Artrech,  the  village  we  had 
visited  before,  and  continued  to  proceed  through  a  heathy  glen^ 
at  a  small  distance  from  the  shore.  Basaltic  pillars  appeared 
more  or  less  visible  on  each  side  the  iglen,  increasing  in  gran- 
deur and  variety  as  we  advanced,  till  at  last  the  beautiful  val- 
ley of  Talliscar,  all  at  once,  opened  before  us.  In  the  middle 
of  this  valley,  surrounded  by  trees,  we  discovered  the  hospita- 
ble mitnsion  to  which  it  was  our  fortune  to  go.    We  daseended 
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into  it  by  the  side  of  a  noble  cataract,  whicfa>  with  several 
smaller  cascades,  contributed  its  waters  to  the  bed  of  a  river 
tliat  flowed  through  the  valley. 

^*  The  vale  of  Talliscar  is  surrounded  by  grand  and  interest- 
ing objects.  It  resembles  that  of  Festinivy  in  Wales ;  but  the 
Talc  itself  is  smaller,  and  the  mountains  which  enclose  it  are 
characterized  by  bolder  features,  and  more  lofty  summits. 
Close  behind  the  house  an  enormous  mountain,  of  the  most  re- 
markable appearance,  rises  abruptly  to  a  prodigious  height,  the 
whole  of  which  is  entirely  composed  of  basaltic  pillars,  whose 
broken  extremities  are  alone  visible,  through  the  vegetation 
which  covers  it.  Near  the  foot  of  this  is  seen  a  group  of  small 
huts,  tenanted  by  goatherds  and  peasants,  who  tend  the  nu- 
merous herds  of  cattle  which  are  seen  grazing  on  the  sloping 
sides  of  the  mountains  and  in  the  valley  below.  The  western 
side  of  this  valley  opens  to  the  sea,  and  on  the  shore  may  be 
found  an  infinite  variety  of  minerals ;  limestone,  granite,  slate, 
&c.  petrified  wood,  and  even  pit-coal,  in  its  natural  state.  Of 
the  coal  it  must  be  observed,  that  various  indications  of  it  niay 
be  seen  over  the  whole  island,  which  has  induced  many  of  the 
inhabitant  to  prosecute  their  researches  after  so  valuable  a 
commodity  ta  a  considerable  ezteni.  TheM  excavations  have 
been  made  at  different  periods,  sometimes  even  to  the  depth  of 
aeventy-two  fathoms,  but  always  with  the  same  consequence, 
and  without  success.  They  found  coal,  but  never  in  sufficient 
quantity,  and  always  near  the  surface, 

'*Upon  our  arrival  at  Talliscar,  we  found  the  Colonel  and 
his  lady  waiting  to  receive  us  in  an  old  hall,  whose  walls  still 
supported  the  insignia  of  their  ancient  chieftains.  The  enor- 
mous claymore,  which  their  ancestors  had  wielded  in  the  con- 
tests of  their  elans,  was  suspended  from  the  wall.  Their 
servants  wore  the  kelt  and  tartan;  the  hearth  was  smoking 
with  peat,  and  the  table  laden  with  the  produce  of  their  lands. 
Among  the  domestic  tenants,  I  could  not  avoid  noticing  a  wood 
pigeon,  which  had  perched,  with  all  the  familiarity  of  a  tame 
^d,  on  a  pair  of  deer's  horns  in  the  passage,  and  seemed  per- 
fectly unconcerned  at  our  approach. 

<^  Leaving  Talliscar,  with  marks  of  even  parental  kindness 
from  Colonel  and  Mrs.  Macleod,  we  proceeded  back  on  foot, 
by  the  village  of  Artrech,  once  more  to  our  cutter  ;  and  getting 
under  weigh  we  took  our  course  due  south,  and  coming  once 
more  in  view  of  tbe  hospitable  mansion  of  Talliscar,  hoisted 
our  pendant  and  ensign  staff,  and  gave  it  a  salute  with  our  guns, 
which  we  could  hear  acknowledged  and  returned,  by  the  smmd 
.of  some  small  artillery  soon  after  among  the  trees  in  that 
beautiful  valley.    We  pasifed,  with  a  fair  wind,  once  more 
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^tween  the  islands  of  Ganna  and  Rum;  and  I  was  happy  to 
find  the  original  description  I  had  gifen  of  that  island,  u  any 
thing  still  more  strongly  confirmed,  by  a  second  View  of  it. 
The  evening  being  clear,  we  commanded  a  fine  view  of  the  in> 
tenor  summits  and  their  forms,  which  have  all  the  same  cha- 
racter.    It  is  unnecessary  to  repeat  what  has  been  already  said 
with  regard  to  this  island ;  but  I  cannot  take  leave  of  it»  with- 
out recommending,  in  the  strongest  terms,  its  various  curiosi- 
ties to  the  attention  of  future  travellers.     Hitherto  it  has  been 
little  noticed ;  but  if  its  natural  productions  and  curione  fossils 
were  insufficient  to  attract  more  general  notice,  1  will  promise 
that  the  scenery,  in  approaching  its  bold  and  lofty  shores,  the 
astonishing  grandeur  of  the  natural  arch  I  have  mentioned, 
will  amply  repay  the  artist,  or  any  traveller  who  shall  deem  it 
worth  his  while  to  profit  by  the  recommendation  I  have  made. 
<*  Having  seen  the  basaltic  pillars  of  Sky,  those  of  Canne 
will  be  found  eiactly  of  the  same  description.     The  Appear- 
ance of  the  land  in  each,  rising  in  regular  gradations,  fW>m  the 
tops  of  one  range  of  colurhns  to  the  next  above  them,  ia  the 
aame  in  both ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  they  are  ooeval 
with  each  other,  although  since  their  ori|nn>l  rnrmntion,  divided 
by  the  encroaohroenta  uf  the  sea.     I  did  not  visit  the  small 
isles  of  Egg  and  Muke,  but  their  appearance,  as  we  sailed 
from  Ardnamurchan,  was  the  same  as  that  of  Runt.     We 
reached  Col  at  midnight,  touching  at  the  north  end  of  it  for 
the  purpose  of  landing  Mr  Maclean,  who  had  so  kindly  ac- 
companied us  during  grrat  part  of  the  voyage,   and   in  the 
morning  found  ourselves  again  passing  down  the   sound  of 
Mull,  from  whence  we  steered,  by  the  island  of  Lismore,  to 
Oban.     The  ruin<*  of  Dunoly  Castle  form  a  veiy  interesting 
object  as  you  enter  the  beautiful  harbour  of  Oban ;  which  is 
formed  by  the  isle  of  Kerrera,   lying  across  t£e  mouth  of  a 
small  bay ;  and  it  appears  land-locked  to  the  north  by  the 
island  of  Lismore,  lying  about  three  leagues  from  the  town.'' 

(Here  follow  some  geological  remarks,  respecting  the  coun- 
try about  Oban,  which,  in  compliance  with  the  author's  in- 
junction are  omitted.) 

**  About  two  miles  from  Oban,  beyond  Dunoly,  at  the  moutli 
of  Loch  Etive,  is  Dunstafiage.  Both  these  edifices  are  erect- 
ed on  lofty  eminences  above  the  sea.  Of  Dunstafiage  it  is  un- 
necessary to  say  much,  as  Mr,  Pennant  has  given  a  copious 
4.escription  of  it :  the  most  important  part  of  which  my  readers 
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wi]l  find  in  a  note  below.*  The  ivory  figure  there  mentioned 
is  still  preserved,  and  was  shown  tp  us  by  the  owner.  It  is 
most  faithfully  represented  in  his  work. 

^*  The  remarkable  echo  njCar  the  ancient  cemetery  of  the  cas- 
tle, 1  did  not  think  equal  to  the  accounts  I  bad  heard  of  it.  *  A 
ludicrous  Crick  was  practised  by  means,  of  it,  a  few  years  ago^ 
upon  a  fraudulent  miller,  who  was  admonish^  by  the  echo  to 
alter  his  measures,  upon  pain  of  going  tp  hell,  as  be  was  read- 
ing the  inscriptions  on  some  of  the  tombstones.     This  unex- 
pected menace  from  an  invisible  monitor  so  alarmed  the  poor 
man,  that  in  a  fit  of  consternation,  he  fell  trelnbling  upon  his 
knees,  and  was  found  by  some  of  his  customers  making  due  ac- 
knowledgment of  his  past  transgressions. 

'*The  cemetery  of  DunstaiTage  is  still  used  by  the  inhabitants 
of  ObJBin,  and  the  neighbouring  country,  as  a  place  of  burial. 
'*A  curious  species  of  theft  has  been  practised  of  late  years 
by  the  poor  of  those  parts,  which  is  likelv  to  create  no  small 
degree  of  confusion  among  the  antiquanes  of  future  periods. 
They  frequently  purloin  the  sculptured  stones  from  the  tombs 
of  Icolmkill,  to  place  over  the  grave  of  any  person  who  hap- 
pens to  die,  80  that  a  goatherd  or  a  fisherman,  proudly  deco- 
rates the  place  of  his  interment  with  the  hieroglyphics,  the 
heraldry,  and  the  effigies  of  Caledonian  kings.  Some  of  the 
modem  inscriptions  of  Dunstaffage  have  nevertheless  a  more 
jeauine  characteristic  of  recent  masonry.  As  a  proof  I  shall 
insert  the  following  curious  memorial  which  I  copied  during 
(Qy  visit  to  that  place. 


*  The  fbOowing  tpp«an  to  be  the  pasnf^e  intended  for  inMrtion  bj  Dr.  CUrke  : 
"This castle  is  fabled  to  have  been  founded  by  Ewin,  a  Pietish  monardu  eontcm- 
poniy  with  Julius  Caesar,  naming  it  after  himself  Evoniom.  In  fact,  the  /oandcr  ie 
nbsini ;  but  it  is  certainly  of  great  antiquity,  and  the  flrrt  seat  of  the  Pietish  and 
Seolliifc  (n'inces.  In  this  place  was  long  preeerred  the  famoos  itona.  the  palladitmi  of 
3M  Britain ;  brought,  says  a  legend,  out  of  Spain,  where  it  was  nnt  used  as  a  seat 
•f  Mliee  by  Gethalus,  coeral  with  Motes.  It  continnad  here  as  the  coronation  chair, 
'iifthe  reign  of  Kenneth  the  Second,  who  remoTed  it  toSooMT,  in  order  to  secure  hii' 
'cigD,  for  according  to  the  inscription, 

Ni  fallat  fatom,  Scot!  quoeanque  loeatom 
Invenieut  lapidem,  regnare  teAentur  ibidem. 

"  Mr.  CamDbel  showed  to  me  a  verjr  pretty  little  ivory  image,  found  in  a  ruinous 
ptofthe  castle,  that  was  certainlv  cot  in  memory  of  this  chair,  and  appears  to  haTe 
"^•B  inauguration  sculpture.  A  crowned  monarch  is  represented  sittug  in  it  with 
*  book  in  one  hand,  as  if  going  to  take  the  coronation  oath. 

"The  castle  is  square  ;  the  inside  only  eighty-seren  feet :  partly  ruinous,  partly 
■jbitiUe.  At  three  of  the  comers  are  rmmd  towers :  one  of  toem  projects  very  little. 
Tbeoitranee  is  towards  thejisea  at  present  by  a  staircase,  in  old  tmies  probably  by  a 
^■vvbridm,  which  fell  from  a  little  gateway.  The  masonry  appears  very  ancient ; 
^  tope  battlemented.  This  pile  is  seated  on  a  rock,  whose  sides  have  been  par«d  to 
!*^r  it  prceipitous,  and  to  make  it  conform  to  the  shape  of  the  castle.— PennaatV 
W.  totheHeb.  voL  iL  p.  564. 


THB  U»m  OF 

Hen  (wiUi  bar  Vninttman  wad  auat 
SGAMDL  k,  CRACKEIG)  Uj».  tbe.  eorpf ' 
of.  Beatrix.  Campbefl.  Bfom.  to. 
Arch*  CaubtU.  TmIdbmb.  of 
ClaehttMu.L.  k.  daogbtcr.  to 
Don:  Cmbd:  of.  Seamidel.  whoDT 
KD.  at.  dlaohaa.  tlie.  S4 :  Oetbr 
1741  tftd.  34.  thb  Momment 
was.  laid.  OTcr.  her.  nave.    By 
*Flw.  abof«.Af«U:  CAMP:  herHofc 
band. 

Saatched.  from.  me.  U.  my.  modeit.  dore. 
by.  death 

Whoae.  piooi.  Tirtoe.  moat.  ootliTe.  her. 

■ —  "■* 
DieaiB 

Hot.  vaomSvL  oMte.  ^  oApriBg. 

mutt,  deplore. 

So.  qoiek.  a.  partiBK.  tho.  to.  joys,  e'er  asore 

We.  mooTB.  beeauae.  theV  happy.  I  reugn 

Her.  Dwt.  k,  hope.  we.  shalL  together,  thine. 

(Here  is  a  represerUatian  of  the  monvmefU.) 
"^  Opposite  the  entrance  were  these  mottos, 

'^.Sr     }  round  the  ho«.gU»... 

*■  Memento  mori     I     roond  the  fkalli. 
*  Arise  ye  dead,  and  come  to  jodfmcut.' 


'<  A  most  ludicrous  figure,  like  a  Bacchus  on  a  sign- post, 
blowing  two  trumpets.  On  the  outside,  each  side  the  door,  a 
skull  and  single  thigh  bone. 

**  Seals  we  observed  in  great  numbers  near  the  bay  of  Oban. 
I  did  not  know,  until  I  came  to  Scotland,  that  it  was  possible 
to  tame  a  seal,  and  render  it  domestic.  Mr.  Ritchy  brought 
up  a  young  one  bj  feeding  it  with  milk,  which  followed  him, 
and  would  keep  up  with  a  four-oared  boat,  in  the  water.  It 
was  accidentally  mistaken  for  a  wild  one,  and  shot.  Otters 
are  frequently  tamed  in  the  Western  Islands,  and  taught  to 
fish  for  their  masters.  Mr.  Maclean,  of  Col,  had  one  of  these 
animals.  They  will  resort  to  the  sea,  catch  young  salmon, 
and  bring  them  home  entire. 

<<  Some  years  ago,  a  cave  full  of  human  liones  was  acci- 
dentally  discovered  in  one  of  the  c]i&  ot  Oban,  round  the 
point,  a  short  distance  from  the  custom-}>ovise.  I  went  to  see 
it,  and  found  several  skulls,  and  other  bones  lying  in  it.  The 
mouth  had  been  stopped  up  with  stones  and  rubbish.  The 
tradition  of  the  inhabitants  respecting  this  cave  is,  that  a  plague 
once  raged  in  that  neighbourhood,  and  that  infected  persons 
were  sent  to  that  cave,  and  regularly  supplied  with  provisions, 
laid  every  day  upon  the  beach,  about  forty  yards  below  it. 
That  in  process  of  time,  all  died  who  were  sent  there,  and 
after  their  bodies  had  lain  some  time,  the  neighbouring  inhabit- 
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ints  came  and  closed  ttp  the  mouth  of  the  cave.  Mr.  Steven* 
son  informed  me,  that  he  remembered  its  being  discovered ; 
and  that  a  most  intolerable  stench  prevailed  there  for  some 
time  after  it  was  opened. 

**  Having  long  felt  a  curiosity  to  visit  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Beregonium,  once  the  capital  of  all  Scotland,  and  being  offered 
horses  by  Mr.  Hugh  Stevenson,  jun.  we  set  out.  in  company 
with  that  gentleman,  on  the  morning  of  t^e  16th  of  August. 
English  readers,  when  they  hear  of  excursions  in  the  dog«days, 
will  suppose  the  beat  of  the  weather  no  incitement  to  enter- 
prise. But  they  are  little  aware  how  great  an  alteration  of 
climate  is  felt,  in  a  latitude  so  little  more  remote  than  that  of 
London.  We  were,  indeed,  informed,  that  the  season  had 
been  more  unfavourable  during  the  summer  of  1797,  than  had 
ever  been  remembered  in  Scotland.  But  the  months  of  July 
and  August  are,  more  or  less,  always  attended  with  rain.  So 
unfortunate  were  we  in  this  respect,  that  a  sunbeam  was  a  lux- 
ury hardly  once  experienced  during  the  whole  month  of  July. 
1  may  safely  affirm,  from  the  1 2th  of  July  to  the  1.7th  of  Au- 
gust, we  never  saw  a  sky  perfectly  unclouded.  One  day  of 
sunshine  we  experienced,  and  about  three  others  of  tolerable 
ikir  weather.  Fortunately  for  me,  these  generally  occurred 
during  my  visits  to  the  mountains. 

**  Our  journey  to  Beregonium  was  attended  by  every  obsta* 
cle  that  wind,  hail,  and  rain  could  interpose.  I  mention  these 
drctim8tances,  because,  though  trivial  in  their  nature,  they  oc- 
cur with  so  little  intermission  in  the  country  I  am  describing, 
that  travellers  should  be  made  acquainted  with  them,  lest  they 
ondertake  an  expedition  of  the  same  nature,  improvident  as  to 
its  consequences.  As  the  state  of  the  weather  ought  never  to 
be  a  reason  for  inactivity  or  neglect,  every  one  should  be  suffi- 
ciently fortified  against  the  changes  of  it,  to  support  the  most 
unfavourable  attacks. 

**  In  our  way,  we  visited  once  more  the  venerable  ruins  of 
Dunstaffage.  About  a  mile  from  Oban,  in  the  road  to  this  cas- 
tle, we  passed  a  piece  of  water,  exactly  resembling  the  lake 
lyXgnano,  in  Italy.  This  lake,  commonly  called  Pennyfuir 
Loch,  from  a  farm  near  it,  is  distinguished  among  the  native? 
by  the  appellation  of  Loch  Duigh,  or  the  black  lake. 

**  Leaving  Dunstaffage,  we  crossed  the  narrow  mouth  oi 
Loch  Etive ;  by  what  is  called  the  Connel  ferry.  The  tide 
rushes  through  this  channel  with  such  rapidity,  that  it  some- 
times forms  a  cascade  of  six  feet.  The  ferry,  in  consequence, 
is  frequently  dangerous,  and  always  requires  the  cautious  ma« 
ns^ement  of  an  experienced  boatman.  The  old  pilot  who 
conducted  us  over,  with  our  horses,  had  attended  the  ferrj  up- 
T 
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Virards  of  sixty  yearg,  and  the  management  of  it  has  beear  ifl 
the  same  family,  handed  from  father  to  son,  for  three  hundred 
years.  The  mode  by  which  we  crossed  it  reminded  me  of  the 
rivers  in  Piedmont,  the  passage  over  which  is  exactly  the  same. 
The  boat  is  launched  from  one  side  of  the  river,  and  iDtrosted 
to  the  torrent,  which  carries  it  with  great  rapidity  down  the 
stream,  the  men  all  the  while  tugging  at  the  oars,  till  at  last  it 
reaches  the  opposite  side,  a  considerable  way  lower  dowOtf 
By  constant  practice,  the  ferrymen  are  dexterous  enough  to 
reach  generally  the  same  point,  where  there  is  a  sort  of  quay 
for  landing ;  but  this  is  not  always  the  case,  nor  was  it  so  when 
we  crossed  over.  Sometimes  the  eddies  are  violent  enough  to 
turn  the  boat  round,  by  which  they  lose  the  command  of  her, 
for  a  few  seconds,  and  you  are  then  hurried  somewhat  lower 
down  the  stream.  Notwithstanding  the  perilous  nature  of  the 
stream  itself,  the  uncertainty  of  the  old  crazy  boat  they  use^ 
frequently  thronged  with  passengers  and  terrified  horses,  who 
betray  great  uneasiness  in  passing,  1  heard  of  no  instance  in 
^hich  an  accident  had  been  fatal  to  any  one. 

"About  two  miles*  beyond  the  terry  is  all  that  remains  of 
Beregonium.  When  I  state  what  this  all  amounts  to,  few  will 
deem  it  worth  their  while  to  explore  it,  unless  that  local  enthu- 
siasm which  Dr.  Johnson  deprecates  the  absence  of,  upon  ^any 
grbund  that  has  been  dignified  by  wisdom,  bravery,  or  virtue,' 
should  lead  them  to  a  barren  rock,  without  a  vestige  of  human 
habitation.  Of  such  a  character  are,  at  this  moment,  those 
celebrated  plains,  which,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Simois  and 
Scamander,  supported  the  palaces  and  walls  of  Troy.  Tet 
where  is  the  man  who  would  not  rejoice  to  land  upon  the  Si- 
gffian  promontory,  to  witness  scenes  so  consecrated  in  the 
page  of  history  ? 

"  The  situation  usually  appropriated  to  Beregonium  is  a  rock 
of  slate,  which  rises,  as  it  were,  insulated  in  the  middle  of  a 

Elain,  at  the  foot  of  lofty  clifl's ;  and  on  this  rock,  I  thought, 
ut  it  might  be  conjecture,  1  could  trace  the  circular  basis  of 
a  fortress  like  those  commonly  attributed  to  the  Danes.  As  I 
was  employed  in  determining  the  traces  of  this  edifice,  a  pea- 
sant from  the  plain  below  brought  me  a  piece  of  pumice  stone. 
Upon  inquiry,  I  found  that  several  fragments  of  the  same  na- 
ture were  found  at  the  bottom  of  the  rock,  but  that  they  were 
all  derived  from  one  spot  at  the  other  end  of  the  rock.  Being 
coRducted  to  the  place,  I  found  a  mass  of  vitrified  matter,  upon 


*  *<  One  competed  Scotch  mile ;  according  to  oqr  computation,  two  miles  Eogliah. 
VeiliRps  both  are  iaaecorate." 
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9i  basis  of  slate,  facing  the  west,  on  the 'summit  of  the  rock. 

In  this  mass  I  observed  a  very  extraordinary  effect  of  fire  upon 

a  heap  of  stones,  some  of  which  were  completely  vitrified,  and 

appeared  covered  with  a  glossy  substance.     Others  like  the 

substance  found  at  the  bottom  of  furnaces  in  the  glass  houses.- 

Others  again  were  reduced  in  part  to  pumice,  but  not  entirely  ; 

the  outside  being  pumice,  and  the  interior  part  of  the  same 

Ktones  less  affected  by  fire.     Others  again  remained  in  their 

original  state,  except  being  a  little  scorched  on  the  outside. 

These  probably  owe  their  present  appearance  to  artificial  fire. 

'^In  the  plain  below  the  rock,  are  two  causeways,  which 
still  bear  among  the  natives  the  appellations  of  Meal  street  and 
Market*street.  That  which  is  called  Market-street  is  a  mound 
or  bank,  like  that  of  Rormiey  Marsh,  iu  Kent,  and  extendf^ 
from  the  rock  alon^  the  sea-shore,  to  the  opposite  cliffs.  It 
appears  to  have  been  originally  raised  to  prevent  the  incursions 
of  the  sea  from  the  plain  behind  it,  and  has  since  received  ad- 
ditional strength  from  the  beach  which  has  been  thrown  up 
against  it.  It  is  very  probable,  whatever  might  have  been  the 
original  purport  of  its  construction,  that  during  the  existence 
of  Beregonium  as  a  city,  provisions  were  here  exposed  for 
sale,  as  it  offered  so  fair  a  mart,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
those  who  came  to  the  shore  with  their  boats  from  the  neigh- 
bouring country :  and  probably  from  this  circumstance,  which 
was  a  consequence  and  not  a  cause  of  its  being  erected,  it  ob- 
tained the  appellation  of  Market-street. 

**  In  the  plain  behind  this  embankment,  is  one  of  those  up- 
right stones,  often  noticed  by  Mr.  Pennant,  and  common  to  all 
the  Hebrides,  the  main  land  of  Scotland,  the  Orkney  isles, 
and  the  south-western  counties  of  England,  particularly  those 
of  Cornwall  and  Devonshire.  Near  this  stone  a  number  of 
human  bones  were  lately  discovered  by  the  peasants  in  tilling 
the  ground.  A  kind  of  coarse  pavement  was  also  found,  not 
far  from  the  same  spot,  but  not  mosaic ;  merely  a  rude  layer 
of  very  irregular  stones.  A  few  years  ago,  in  pi(*king  some 
stones  from  a  neighbouring  rock,  one  of  the  labourers  found 
about  half  a  dozen  thin  silver  coins.  I  could  not  discover 
what  afterward  became  of  them ;  nor  could  any  other  account 
be  obtained  of  the  coins  themselves,  than  merely  what  related 
to  their  original  discovery. 

"When  we  look  back  to  the  remote  periods  in  which  the 
city  of  Beregonium  must  be  supposed  to  have  existed,  we  are 
not  to  wonder  at  the  slight  vestiges  which  now  appear  of  a  me- 
tropolis once  so  celebrated.  It  b  highly  probable,  that  a  for- 
tress, surrounded  by  huts,  constituted  all  from  which  those  ves* 
tigcs  are  now  to  be  derived.  • 
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**  At  present,  so  destitute  is  the  spot  on  which  that  ■tetro- 
polis  is  supposed  to  have  been  founded,  that  I  could  not  con- 
template the  site  of  it  without  calling  to  mind  the  obsen ation 
of  a  British  nobleman,  in  Italy,  whose  remarks  afforded  lo 
small  degree  of  entertainment  to  those  of  his  countrymen  who 
resided  with  him  in  that  country  :  '  When  these  antiquarians,' 
said  he,  <  explain  the  nature  of  a  thing  that  is,  1  can  listen  to 
them  with  some  degree  of  patience ;  but  when  they  drag  me 
about  to  show  where  something  has  heen^  I  can  bear  it  no 
longer  V    From  Beregonium  we  returned  by  a  dMTerent  route, 
which,  instead  of  passing  by  the  castle  of  Duiistafiage,  takes  a 
course  more  towards  the  east,  and  leads  by  an  excellent  road 
through  glens  and  mountains,  characterized  by  genuine  Cale- 
donian wildnessy  to  Oban. 

**  It  is  impossible  to  leave  Oban,  without  noticing  the  impor» 
tant  consequences,  which  have  resulted  to  that  place,  from  the 
talents  and  industry  of  a  single  family,  in  the  short  period  of 
twenty-six  years.  When  the  elder  of  two  brothers,  Mr.  Hugh 
Stevenson,  arrived  there,  a  single  thatched  hut,  with  about  five 
persons,  constituted  the  whole  of  what  has  since,  by  their  exer- 
tions, risen  to  a  populous  and  flourishing  town.  In  the  year 
1791,  a  list  of  the  inhabitants  was  made  by  Mr.  John  Steven- 
son, at  the  request  of  the  Duke  ui  Argyle,  when  they  were 
found  to  amount  to  six  hundred  and  fifty-nine  souls.  And  m 
the  year  1797,  their  number  had  increased  to  seven  hundred. 

^<  We  found  at  Oban  a  very  pleasant  and  commodious  boa^ 
neatly  equipped  with  sails,  and  mounting  four  oars,  for  the 
express  purpose  of  conveying  passengers  to  the  difierent 
islands  and  places  in  the  neighbourhood.  Having  agreed  witb 
the  master  of  it  to  take  us  to  Fort  William,  we  took  leave  of 
our  cutter ;  nor  was  it  without  painful  emotions,  that,  as  we 
left  it,  wc  heard  the  roaring  of  her  guns  in  a  salute,  and  ob- 
served the  men  in  the  yards  preparing  to  give  us  the  last  proof 
of  their  zeal  in  out  service  by  three  hearty  cheers. 

<<  Having  cleared  the  bay  of  Oban,  we  passed  along  the 
eastern  extremity  of  Lismore  island,  which  has  been  sufficiently 
described  in  Mr.  Pennant's  work.  Near  this  end  of  it,  re- 
sides Mr.  M*Nicol,  celebrated  as  the  author  of  an  answer  to 
Dr.  Johnson.  He  has  been  reproved  for  retorting  too  malign 
nantly  upon  his  antagonist ;  but  I  must  confess  the  perusal  of 
his  work  afibrded  me  both  instruction  and  amusement.  Let 
those  who  condemn  Mr.  M^Nicol,  consider  the  nature  of  the 
provocation  he  had  received  ;  let  them  peruse  the  errors  and 
misrepresentations  of  Johnson,  on  the  spot  from  whence  they 
originated ;  and  having  so  done,  their  determination  will  per* 
haps  incline  very  difiereutly. 
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*<  Tke  passage  to  Fort  William  by  water  is  infinitely  prefer- 
ible  to  the  journey  by  land ;  on  account  of  the  ferries  and 
other  inconveniences  which  occur  in  the  road,  and  occasion 
very  unprofitable  delay.  With  a  west  wind  it  is  easily  made  in 
four  hours,  and  the  scenery  during  the  voyage,  if  not  charac* 
terized  by  any  great  degree  of  variety,  is  at  least  grand  enough  to 
absorb  the  attention  during  so  short  an  interval.  The  circum- 
stances of  the  tide  are  to  be  considered,  as  at  the  return  of  it 
through  the  narrow  straits  which  join  L^ch  Linnhe  to  the  in« 
terior  bay  on  which  Fort  William  is  situated,  the  current  is  so 
rapid  that  a  passage  is  not  easily  obtained.  Thb  channel^ 
ealled  the  Coran  ferry,  is  about  half  a  mile  across ;  but  the 
water  is  deep,  and  ships  of  any  burden  may  pass  through  at 
high  water.  After  passing  these  straits,  the  mountains  on  each 
side  appear  of  prodigious  height,  and  rise  abruptly  from  the 
sarface  of  the  water.  Notwithstanding  the  steep  declivity  of 
their  sides,  they  appear  to  be  covered  with  a  thin  verdure,  in 
many  instances,  even  to  their  summits.  During  our  passage, 
we  saw  several  seats  near  the  water's  edge.  Among  others* 
the  Marquis  of  Tvveedale's,  pleasantly  situated  among  trees^ 
backed  by  mountains,  and  fronted  by  water. 

**  Upon  our  arrival  at  Fort  William,  we  found  the  inhabitants 
busily  occupied  upon  the  shore  in  mendmg  theii  nets,  and 
preparing  their  boats  for  the  herring  fishery  during  the  ensuing 
Bight.  Vast  quantities  of  fish  had  been  taken  that  morning, 
and  from  the  scarcity  of  salt  which  prevailed,  they  were  seU* 
wg  at  that  moment  for  a  groat  per  hundred.  Some  of  the 
fishermen  told  me,  they  could  take  as  many  fish  as  the>  pleased, 
but  as  the  buyers  were  few,  and  the  price  low,  they  were 
ktrdly  worth  the  trouble  of  bringing  to  shore. 

<<  The  road  from  Fort  William  to  Fort  Augustus,  and  all  the 
way  to  Inverness,  is  excellent.  Notwithstanding  which,  it 
cost  us  nine  hours  to  get  to  Fort  Augustus,  which  is  only  thirty 
Biles.  The  only  mode  of  conveyance  was  upon  the  shelties 
of  the  country,  and  these  were  such  miserable,  infirm,  and 
aged  animals,  that  it  was  painful  to  compel  them  to  proceed. 
Travellers  would  do  well  to  order  a  chaise  for  this  purpose 
from  Inverness.  The  expense  is  nearly  the  same,  and  if  there 
IS  much  baggage,  guch  a  plan  would  be  more  economical. 
About  a  mile  from  Fort  William,  the  road  passes  close  to  the 
ruins  of  Inverlochy  Castle,  from  which  it  is  said  the  Duke  of 
Argyle  took  the  plan  of  Inverary. 

"After  leaving  Inverlochy,  we  passed  under  the  foot  of  Ben 
^vvis,  which  is  the  highest  mountain  in  Britain,  being  4d70  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Its  summit  was  peffectly  cloud- 
l<i5s  during  the  first  part  of  the  day.     The  view  from  its  top  is 

T» 
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reported  to  be,  as  may  be  conceived,  amazingly  extensive.  It 
is  not  without  a  sigh  I  confess  my  indolence  in  not  paying  a 
visit  to  its  summit.  It  is  almost  the  only  instance  in  vrhich  I 
have  passed  the  base  o\  any  mountain,  without  exploring  the 
*  aerial  solitude'  of  its  top,  whatever  might  be  the  weather  or 
the  season.  At  the  same  time,  I  must  add,  that  the  view  alone 
was  no  inducement  to  such  an  undertaking.  On  the  tops  of 
mountains,  we  are  best  enabled  to  ascertain,  with  accuracy, 
their  productions,  whether  fossil  or  vegetable,  which  are  d- 
wajs  pregnant  with  information.  If  the  weather  be  favoura- 
ble, it  is  from  such  a  situation  one  is  best  enabled  to  become 
acquainted  with  the  topography  of  the  countij ;  and  if  other- 
wise, something  may  be  learned  from  the  production  and  ap- 
pearance of  the  mountain  alone.  Ben  Nevis  is  the  last  of  the 
range  called  the  blue  mountains,  which  extends  through  all 
Scotland  from  east  to  west.  It  was  now  the  middle  of  August, 
and  snow  lay  in  abundance  far  below  its  summit,  which  is  said 
to  continue  there  through  the  year. 

«  Descending  a  hill  about  eight  miles  from  Fort  William,- we 
crossed  the  High  Bridge,  consisting  of  three  lofty  arches, 
thrown  across  the  perturbed  current  of  the  river  Speau.  It 
was  almost  immediately  after  crossing  this  bridge,  that  in  as*^ 
cending  the  declivity  on  the  eastern  side  of  it,  my  attention 
was  caught  by  a  remarkable  artificial  rampart.  I  cannot  find 
the  least  notice  taken  of  it,  by  any  author,  or  in  any  traveller. 
It  lies  to  the  left  about  two  hundred  yards  from  the  road  upon 
an  undulating  and  barren  moor.  The  form  of  it  is  a  perfect 
square,  raised  about  sixty  or  eighty  feet,  its  sides  sloping  gra« 
dually,  and  with  great  evenness.  It  appears  evidently  to  have 
been  some  Roman  station  or  camp,  but  its  present  state  is  so 
perfect,  all  its  angles  are  so  nicely  and  regularly  determined, 
th^  it  is  extremely  singular  no  travellers  have  either  described 
it  from  their  own  observation,  or  gathered  some  account  of  it 
from  the  reports  of  others. 

«  A  small  inn  at  Letter  Findlay,  about  half  way  from  Fort 
William  to  Fort  Augustus,  offered  us  refreshment  for  ourselves 
and  our  miserable  ponies.  In  the  wildest  parts  of  Scotland^ 
where  not  only  the  luxuries,  but  most  of  the  comforts  of  life 
are  wanting,  one  frequently  meets  with  a  delicious  repast  in 
the  productions  of  their  dairies.  The  women  of  the  house 
placed  before  us,  on  a  coarse  but  clean  cloth,  a  large  bowl  ol 
cream,  fresh  butter,  goat  cheese,  curds,  whey,  fresh  eggs,  and 
oat-cake. 

**  From  Letter  Findlay  the  scenery  is  water  and  mountains, 
almost  the  whole  way  to  Fort  Augustus.  On  the  opposite 
sibore,  as  you  leave  Letter  Findlay,  are  seen  the  ruins  of  a  cas* 
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tie,  among  some  trees.     The  road  continaes  by  the  shores  of 

Loch  Lochy  and  Loch  Oich,  until  on  approaching  Fort  Au- 

^ustusy  the  more  extensive  surface  of  Loch  Ness,  surrounded 

by  high  mountains,  whose  sides  are  beautifuUy  adorned  with 

hanging  woods,  opens  to  the  view.     The  miserable  inn  at  Fort 

Augustus  is  almost  the  only  mansion,  except  a  few  huts^  out  of 

the  garrison.     We  found  it  completely  filled  with  smoke  and 

company,  the  latter  of  which  had  assembled  to  see  the  pupils 

of  a  dancing  master,  on  the  evening  of  their  practice,  and  to 

form  a  little  ball  among  themselves.     Happening  to  express  to 

the  master  of  the  inn  a  wish  to  see  the  Highland  reels,  as 

danced  by  the  natives,  I  received  a  very  polite  invitation  from 

tJLt  assembly  room,  purporting  that  my  company  would  be 

elcome  among  them,  and  that  I  might  stay  or  retire  as  late  as 

pleased. 

**  I  found  the  gentlemen  in  the  genuine  Highland  dress,  with 
eir  kilts  and  tartan  ho8C,  dancing  with  all  that  vigour,  viva* 
ity,  and  alertness,  which  is  so  peculiar  to  the  Highlanders  in 
lieir  favourite  reels.     The  infinite  variety  of  their  steps,  the 
Knapping  of  their  fingers,  the  exactness  with  which  the  sound 
f  their  feet  and  hands  marked  the  time  and  the  difierent  cha- 
racter of  the  tunes,  as  they  varied  in  succession,  amused  us 
ighly.     Many,  even  of  the  children,  gave  an  elegance  and 
xpression  to  their  motions,  such  as  I  had  never  before  wit* 
tz^ssed  in  the  most  skilful  of  our  London  Bacchantes. 

*^  The  journey  from  Fort  Augustus  to  Inverness,  is  by  much 

the  most  interesting  of  the  whole  tract  which  is  called  the 

Chain,  and  perhaps  is  not  equalled  in  Scotland.     Immediately 

apon  leaving  Fort  Augustus,  the  road  quits  the  lake,   and 

winding  over  the  mountains  proceeds,  by  several  small  pools 

of  water,  among  others  a  lake  called  Loch  Turf,  and  through  a 

irild  country,  for  fourteen  miles  to  the  Rumbling  Bridge,  and 

the  famous  cataract  called  the  fall  of  Fyres.     Here  you  are 

again  presented  with  a  beautiful  view  of  Loch  Ness,  lying  far 

below  you.     Some  time  before  you  reach  this  cataract,  the 

onosual  appearance  of  trees  adds  greatly  to  the  beauty  of  the 

scenery.     The  Rumbling  Bridge  is  the  first  object  to  attract 

jour  attention.     It  is  a  few  yards  out  of  the  road,  about  a 

quarter  of  a  mile  before  you  arrive  at  the  cataract.     Some 

persons  have  thought  it  as  well  worth  seeing  as  the  fall,  but 

there  surely  can  be  no  comparison.     It  consists  of  a  single  arch 

thrown  across  a  roaring  and  tremendous  torrent,  which,  rushing 

down  a  chasm  of  solid  rock  towards  the  bridge,  proceeds  af* 

terward  boiling  and  foaming  among  huge  blocks  of  stone, 

towards  the  greater  fall.    The  bridge  itself  trembles  as  you 

Hand  upon  it,  with  the  violence  and  fury  of  the  surge  below« 
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After  having  visited  the   Rumbling  Bridge,  the  road  itseif 
conducts  the  traveller  close  to  the  fall  of  Fyres.     For  some 
time  before  you  approach  it,  a  loud  noise  and  thick  rising  mist, 
which  ascpncis  far  above  the  highest  point  of  the  cataract,  give 
notice  of  its  vicinity.     The  view  from  the  road  is  considerably 
above  the  tall ;  but,  looking  down,  a  striking  spectacle  presents 
itself.   Having  i^een  all  the  principal  cataracts  in  Great  Britain^ 
I  can  confidently  aver,  that  the  fall  of  Fyres  is  superior  to  any 
of  them.     At  the  same  time  it  must  be  stated,  we  saw  it  in  itfr 
greatest  glory ;  after  a  season  of  more  rain  than  bad  ever 
been  remembered  in  Scotland,  during  the  summer  months. 
But  circumstances  less  liable  to  alteration,  than  the  state  of  the 
atmosphere,  equally  conspire  to  give  it  a  pre-eminence.     The 
scenery  around  it  is  of  the  boldest  character.     The  broad  and 
distant  surface  ot  Loch  Ness,  rocks,  mountains,  woods,  and 
precipices,  all  afford  their  tributary  characteristics,  of  vastnesa, 
majesty,  and  grandeur.     The  fall  itself  is  uninterrupted  in  its 
course  by  any  intervening  mass      In  trifling  cascades,  inter- 
ruptions of  this  kind  are  not  only  ornamentaJ,  but  sometimes 
absolutely  requisite  to  the  production  of  effect*     The  caae  i 
far  otherwise  in  cataracts  of  more  importance.     When  a  to 
rent  is  precipitated  from  any  considerable  height,  the  wholi 
body  of  water  breaks  spontaneously  into  enormous  rollt 
volumes  of  suige,  foam,  and  va|K)ur,  infinitely  grander, 
more  varied  than  any  effect  which  an  interruption  to  its 
gress  could  produce. 

<<  I  have  stated  that  the  fall  of  Fyres  is  superior  to  any  ca9« 
eade  in  Great  Britain.     It  may  also  be  necessary  to  add,  tha.* 
it  is  equal  to  those  of  Tivoli,  but  inferior  to  that  of  Temi.     It 
differs  from  the  great  fall  of  the  Monach,  near  Aberystwith  in 
Cardiganshire,    in  being  composed  of  one  entire  cataract 
whereas  the  latter  consists  of  five  separate  falls,  allofwbicir 
appear  to  unite  in  one  point  of  view.     The  height  of  the  fill 
of  Fyres  was  lately  taken  by  a  party  of  gentlemen,  one  of 
ivhom  was  let  down  by  a  rope  to  the  bottom  of  the  torrent,  is 
which  perilous  situation,  he  measured  it  from  the  surface  of 
the  water  below  to  the  beginning  of  its  fall,  and  found  the 
distance  470  feet.  ^ 

*'  From  the  fall  of  Fyres  the  road  passes  by  a  gentle  d^ 
clivity  to  the  General's  Hut,  a  small  inn,  about  a  mile  distut 
The  number  of  passengers  who  had  thronged  it  on  that  daj. 
had  entirely  subverted  the  little  economy  of  its  owners,  lod 
thrown  every  thing  into  confusion.  We  found  the  ddest  |,^ 
daughter  weeping  over  the  fragments  of  a  broken  turobler» 
which  though  a  trivial  loss  in  places  less  remote  from  ocm" 
raerci&l  intercourse,  was  an  important  consideration  here,  as 
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there  was  not  another  to  be  had.  To  my  great  sorprise  I 
heard  that  the  poor  woman  of  the  house  had  risen  only  four 
days  from  her  accouchement,  and  at  that  moment  was  labori- 
oosly  employed  in  washing  dishes,  with  her  bare  feet  in  a 
puddle  of  water.  Her  husband  assured  me  it  was  a  matter  of 
no  astonishment,  as  she  never  indulged  in  any  confinement 
upon  that  account,  and  added,  ^  On  the  morning  she  brought 
me  this  fine  boy,  she  made  dinner  for  fifteen  persons.' 

**  The  appellation  of  the  General's  Hut  was  given  to  this 
place,  from  the  circumstance  of  General  Wade  having  made  it 
hi»  place  of  residence  during  the  time  he  commanded  the  forces 
employed  in  constructing  the  various  military  roads  through 
Ihe  Highlands  of  Scotland.     Nothing  could  surpass  the  beauty 
of  the  ride  from  the  General's  Hut  to  Inverness.     For  many 
miles  the  road  passes  through  a  continued  grove  of  hazel  trees, 
a.iiiong  which  occasionally  are  seen  the  mountain  ash,  whose 
branches  bend  beneath  the  weight  of  its  blushing  berries,  the 
€>ak,  the  white  poplar,  and  the  weeping  birch.     On  the  other 
~~de  the  lake,  surrounded  by  trees,  appeared  the  ruins  of 
rquhart  Casde,  an  edifice  renowned  in  other  times.     It  con* 
isted  of  seven  great  towers,  and  it  is  said  to  have  been  erected 
J  the  Cumins.     It  was  demolished  by  Edward  the  First.* 
"  After  travelling  thirteen  miles  in  this  manner,  by  the  side 
the  lake,  the  road  is  continued  to  its  north  •eastern  extremity 
'fiTe  more  firom  the  kirk  of  Dores  to   Inverness  ;  leaving  the 
Sunalria  of  the  Romans  to  the  left,  and  passing  the  whole  way 
parallel  to  the  river  Ness.     On  entering  the  town  of  Inverness, 
the  first  object  that  occurs  worthy  of  note,  is  the  ruins  of  Mac- 
beth's  castle,  in  which  Duncan,  King  of  Scotland,  was  mur- 
dered.    It  has  undergone  various  appellations,  being  at  that 
time  distinguished  by  the  tide  of  Fort  George,  and  continued 
in  good  preservation,  till  it  was  blown  up  by  the  rebels.     It 
fininerly  constituted  a  very  great  ornament  to  the  town,  being 
fliUuted  on  an  eminence  above  the  river,  and  overlooking  the 
vkole  of  Inverness,  with  its  bridge,  harbour,  factories,  and 
dmrcbcs.     It  was  never  a  place  of  strength  since  the  invention 
of  gunpowder,  as  it  is  commanded  by  a  bill  above,  but  it 
formed  a  beautiful  barrack.     The  engineer  employed  in  laying 
tbe  train  for  the  destruction  of  this  place,  was  carried  to  a 


*  *<  Tour  throoch  Britaio,  p.  842. 
.  '*  About  four  mues  to  the  mWwmrd  of  thU  eutk,  on  the  top  oTa  rtrj  high  hill,  it  » 
wofcold  freah  water,  thirty  fkthoma  in  length,  and  aiz  in  breadth ;  no  stream  ron^ 
*^  to  it  or  from  it.  It  could  never  yet  be  iat£nned ;  and  at  allfeaions  of  the  year  it  if 
'^lully  fall,  and  neTerfrosen.    Ibid." 
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great  beight  by  the  blast,  and  fell  into  the  river.  An  oli 
who  attended  us  to  the  spot,  said  he  saw  the  accident  hi 
and  that  the  engineer's  dog  was  blown  into  the  air  with  hu 
ter,  but  escaped  with  a  trifling  lameness,  in  consequence 
disaster. 

**  The  evening  was  growing  dark  as  we  entered  Invc 
The  appearance  of  the  shops  by  candlelight,  was  more 
did  than  we  expected  to  have  found  them  in  this  part  of 
land ;  but  the  town  has  been  improving  fast  for  many  ; 
and  those  who  borrow  their  ideas  of  it  from  the  accou 
De  Foe,  and  former  travellers,  would  hardly  believe  it 
be  the  place  they  have  described. 

**  The  morning  after  our  arrival,  we  rode  to  the  field  c 
loden,  and  having  procured  upon  the  spot  one  of  the  pei 
all  of  whom  retain  by  heart  the  whole  history  of  the  mt 
ble  battle  fought  there,  we  hastened  to  indulge  a  melai 
contemplation  over  the  graves  of  the  slaughtered  clans 
with  valour  worthy  of  a  better  cause,  fell  victims  to  a  mu 
zeal.  The  line  preserved  by  the  Highlanders  upon  ill 
casion,  is  distinctly  marked  along  the  plain,  by  the  nun 
their  graves.  They  were  interred  exactly  as  they  fel 
bodies  being  guarded  during  the  night  after  the  action,  a 
following  morning  all  the  peasants  of  the  neighbouring  c 
were  summoned  to  assist  in  giving  them  such  a  burial 
place  would  afford.  Our  guide  assured  us,  that  his  fati 
sisted  at  their  interment,  and  that  they  laboured  two  days 
santly  before  they  ivere  all  committed  to  the  earth.  Tw< 
sand  fell  during  the  action  and  in  the  retreat.  Ou; 
moralist,  Johnson,  observes,  '  The  man  is  little  to  be  c 
whose  patriotism  would  not  gain  force  upon  the  plain  of 
thon ;'  but  what  degree  of  apathy  must  characterij 
traveller,  who,  in  crossing  the  field  of  Culloden,  could  pi 
solitary  graves  of  the  Highlanders  without  a  sigh  ?  Nevi 
a  spot  more  calculated  to  awaken  emotions  which  obli 
the  present  in  memory  of  the  past.  The  scene  is  a  wide 
whose  uniform  and  melancholy  surface  is  only  intemip 
turf-grown  sods  rising  at  intervals,  where,  hushed  in  dea 
pose  the  bodies  of  brave  but  ill-fated  Caledonians.  Wh 
these  mounds  appear,  the  heath  no  longer  grows,  but  the 
clover  and  the  daisy,  mingled  with  a  fine  green  turf,  bet 
deposite  mantled  by  their  verdure. 

<<  Our  guide  with  his  spade  gently  raised  the  turf  fron 
of  these  rude  tumuli  as  we  passed.  We  found  then 
with  the  bones  and  skulls  of  bodies,  which  seemed  to 
been  hastily  covered  without  much  attention  to  order  or 
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sition.     In  some  of  tham  were  shoes  and  rotten  pieces  of 

wood.      Flints,  nails,    balls,  bullets,    fragments  of   broken 

weapouBy  and  even  holsters,  are  often  found  upon  the  heath, 

bat  the  eagerness  of  the  people  to  possess  a  relic  of  this  kind, 

soon  occasions  them  to  be  as  effectually  concealed  from  future 

obserration,  as  if  they  still  remained   buried   in  the  field  of 

CuUoden.     We  found  a  very  intelligent  guide  in  the  peasant 

we  had  brought,  and  I  could  not  avoid  thinking,  what  an  ex<> 

eellent  subject  he  would  make  for  an  historical  painter,  as  he 

stood  in  the  middle  of  a  wide  heath,   leaning  upon  his  spade, 

over  the  graves  of  his  countrymen,  relating  the  traditionary 

tales  of  their  valour,  tracing  out  upon  the  furf  the  line  of  the 

sulverse  armies,  and  pointing  out  the  spot  where  the  most 

^^lebrated  of  the  different  clans  were  interred.     We  found  in 

xao  instance  a  heap  of  earth  over  a  single  body ;  the  graves, 

Plough  not  large,  were  all  made  to  contain  as  many  as  possible ; 

^nd  in  one  long  trench,  which  was  dug  upon  that  occasion,  it 

m.s  supposed  above  one  hundred  persons  were  buried. 

The  remarkable  remains  of  a  vitrified  fort,  on  the  summit  of 

Orag  Phadricby  was  the  next  object  which  called  for  our 

s^otice  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Inverness.     It  is  exactly  of  the 

^ame  nature  as  that  which  1  discovered  at  Beregonium.     If 

^  pecimens  of  either  were  laid  together  on  a  table,  it  would  be 

IcnpossiUe  to  discern  one  from  the  other.     The  pumice-like 

noatter  of  Bf^regonium  is,  however,  not  found  at  Crag  Pha- 

^rich.     Something  approaching  very  near  to  it,  of  the  same 

natui^,  but  not  so  highly  affected  by  fire,  is  mingled  with  the 

other  matter,  but  neither  altogether  ho  porous  nor  so  light,  as 

that  of  Beregonium ;  every  other  appearance  is  exactly  the 

tiine  :  the  stones  all  lying  in  a  heterogeneous  mass,  cemented 

together  by  the  melted  matter,  which  ran  from  those  most 

Cttily   fused.     An  accurate  and  minute  description  of  Crag 

Riadricb  has  been  given  by  Mr.  Fraser  Tytler,  in  the  second 

Yolome  of  the  Edinburgh  Philosophical  Transactions. 

**  The  whole  of  Cawdor  castle  is  peculiarly  calculated  to 
impress  the  mind  with  a  retrospect  of  past  ages,  feudal  cqstoms, 
and  deeds  of  darkness.  Its  iron-grated  doors,  its  ancient 
tapestry,  hanging  loosely  over  secret  doors  and  hidden  pas- 
sages, its  winding  staircases,  its  rattling  druw-bridgc,  all  con- 
spire to  excite  the  most  gloomy  imagery  in  the  luind.  It  was 
indeed  a  fertile  spot  for  the  writers  of  our  modern  romanns. 
The  mysteries  of  Udolpho  would  vanish  in  corilemplation  of 
Ae  less  perspicuous  intricacies  in  the  castle  of  Cawdor. 
Among  these  must  be  mentioned  the  secret  apaitnic^iii  whicli 
^  effectually  concealed  Lord  Lovat  from  the  sight  of  his  pur- 
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suers.  Never  was  any  thing  so  artfully  contrived.  It 
possible  for  the  most  discerning  eye»  without  previous  in 
tion,  to  discover  the  place  of  his  retreat.  And  even  aftv 
told  that  a  place  of  this  nature  existed  in  the  castle,  I 
whether  it  could  be  discovered.  It  is  placed  immediat 
neath  the  rafters  in  one  part  of  the  roof  of  the  castli 
means  of  a  ladder  you  are  conducted  by  the  side  of  o; 
of  a  sloping  roof  into  a  kind  of  channel  between  two ;  i 
frequently  serves  to  convey  rain-water  into  pipes  for  a 
voir ;  by  proceeding  along  this  channel  you  arrive  at  t 
of  a  stone  staircase,  which  leads  up  one  side  of  the  rooi 
right)  and  is  so  artfully  contrived,  as  to  appear  a  part 
ornaments  of  the  building,  when  beheld  at  a  distance, 
end  of  this  staircase  is  a  room  with  a  single  window  ne 
floor.  It  is  said  Lord  Lovat  ased  to  be  conducted 
place  when  his  pursuers  approached,  the  ladder  being  re 
as  soon  as  he  ascended.  When  the  search  was  over»  a 
inquirers  gone,  the  ladder  was  replaced,  by  wUch  me 
lived  comfortably  with  the  family,  and  might  long  hi 
mained  secure,  if  he  bad  not  quitted  the  place  of  his  i 
*<  A  remarkable  tradition  respecting  the  foundation 
castle  is  worth  notice,  because  circumstances  still 
which  plead  strongly  for  its  truth.  It  is  said  the  origin 
prietor  was  directed  by  a  dream  to  load  an  ass  with  gol 
it  loose,  and,  following  its  footsteps,  build  a  castle  where 
ass  rested.  In  an  age  when  dreams  were  considered 
immediate  oracles  of  heaven,  and  their  suggestions  im 
attended  to,  it  is  natural  to  suppose,  the  ass,  as  tradition  i 
received  its  burden  and  its  liberty.  After  sti oiling  aboi 
one  thistle  to  another,  it  arrived  at  last  beneath  the  br 
of  a  hawthorn  tree,  where,  fatigued  with  the  weight  u 
back,  it  knelt  down  to  rest.  The  space  round  tiie  trc 
immediately  cleared  for  building,  the  foundation  laid, 
tower  erected :  but  the  tree  was  preserved,  and  remi 
this  moment  a  singular  memorial  of  superstition  attenc 
advantage.  The  situation  of  the  castle  accidentally  ] 
the  most  favourable  that  could  be  chosen  ;  the  country 
it  is  fertile,  productive  of  trees,  in  a  wholesome  spot; 
river,  with  a  clear  and  rapid  current,  flows  beneath  ito 
The  trunk  of  the  tree,  with  the  knotty  protuberances 
branches,  is  still  shown  in  a  vaulted  apartment,  at  the  1 
of  the  principal  tower.  Its  roots  branch  out  benea 
floor,  and  its  top  penetrates  through  the  vaulted  arch  of 
above,  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  make  it  appear,  beyond  d 
that  the  tree  stood  as  it  now  does,  before  the  tower  was  ei 
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For  ages  it  has  be  en  a  custom  for  guests  in  the  family  to  assem* 
ble  round  it,  and  drink,  *  Success  to  the  hawthorn,'  that  is  to 
Aj,  in  other  words,  *  Prosperity  to  the  house  of  Cawdor!'*^ 


The  travellers  proceeded  in  their  tour  through  Elgin  to 
Aberdeen ;  thence  to  Dundee,  Perth,  and  Stirling.  On  their 
way  they  visited  Glamis  Castle,  which  Mr.  Clarke  thus  de- 
scribes: 

<*  About  a  mile  out  of  the  road  near  Glames,  anciently  Glamis, 
six  miles  from  Forfar,  are  the  venerable  remains  of  Glamis 
Castle,  the  property  of  Lord  Stratbmore.     I  do  not  know  a 
building  so  calculated  to  impress  the  mind  with  ideas  of  feudal 
dignity,  and  castellated  grandeur  as  this  of  Glames.     A  wind- 
ing avenue  of  trees  conducts  you  by  the  side  of  a  noisy  rivulet, 
to  its  irregular  and  majestic  front.     It  stands  on  a  noble  plain, 
surrounded  by  extensive  woods  and  plantations  of  thick  em- 
bowering trees.     A  part  of  it  has  been  taken  down,  but  suffi- 
eient  still  remains  to  show  its  pristine  importance.     On  ap- 
proaching, the  eye  is  lost  in  a  futile  attempt  to  discover  any 
thing  of  design  or  plan  in  its  appearance.     A  number  of  small 
and  gloomy  windows,  with  the  munute  intersected  casements, 
which  distinguished  the  residences  of  our  forefathers,  appear 
without  order  in  various  parts  of  the  edifice.     High  above  all 
rise  a  number  of  turrets  or  a  singular  conical  form.     Approach- 
iag  an  enormous  portal,  thickly  embossed  with  iron  studs,  we 
knocked  long  and  loudly  for  admission,  and  as  we  listened  to 
learn  if  an  approaching  footstep  indicated  the  residence  of  any 
human  being,  the  wind  roared  loudly  over  the  battlements,  and 
whistling  among  the  interstices  of  its  walls,  was  heard  at  a  dis* 
tance  like  the  faint  screams  of  persons  in  distress.     A  clanking 
of  iron  was  heard  upon  the  stone  staircase  within,  like  the  fet- 
ters of  somt*  person  descending  in  chains  towards  the  door; 
and  the  impressions  made  by  so  extraordinary  a  noise/  were 
act  weakened  by  hfaring  the  creaking  of  an  enormous  iron 
{rate,  opening  on  the  inside.     At  the  same  instant  a  small 
door  of  about  a  foot  square,  formed  in  the  middle  of  the  outer 
portal,  was  opened  by  a  female  figure,  with  long  black  hair, 
bare  feet,  and  a  large  bunch  of  keys,  who  demanded  our  busi- 
Bess. 

"To  see  the  castle,  I  replied.     *A11  the  castle  ?'  again  re- 
joined the  same  figure,  *  or  only  the  room  where  the  murder 
was  committed  V 
U 
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<<  I  knovr  of  no  murder  committed  in  this  castle,  said  I,  hut 
wish  to  see  as  much  of  it  as  you  are  willing  to  show. 

<<Tbe  door  was  then  opened,  and  v^e  follo.%ed  our  conduc- 
tress up  a  winding  stone  staircase,  to  an  old  chamoer  in  wluch 
stood  a  bed  of  uncommon  mngnihcence,  though  at  present  in 
a  very  tattered  condition.  It  was  of  rich  crimson  veivet,  and 
straw-coloured  satin,  on  which  had  been  wrought  a  beautiful 
embroidery  of  flowers  iu  gold.  In  this  room  we  were  told, 
that  a  murd*rr  had  formerly  been  commirted  by  some  hired 
assassins,  who  were  conducted  to  their  victim  by  a  aenrant 
they  had  bribed.  But  who  that  victim  was,  or  when  the  pre- 
tended murder  was  committed,  or  at  whose  instigation,  or  for 
what  purpose,  we  could  never  discover. 

*Mn  the  principal  bed-chamber  of  the  castle,  over  the  chirn* 
ney-piece,  is  a  painting  of  uncommon  merit ;  whether  an  ori- 
ginal or  a  copy  1  am  not  decided.  '1  o  use  the  tecbnicai  teroi 
of  an  artist,  it  had  much  of  that  fatness  in  the  colouring  whick 
is  supposed  to  mark  the  free  touch  of  an  original  painter,  but 
at  the  same  time  there  were  parts  in  the  drapery,  which  ap- 
peared to  be  laboured.  The  subject  represents  our  Saviour 
fmying  the  tribute-money.  It  consists  ol  seven  figures,  half- 
engths,  according  to  life.  The  disposal  of  these  figures,  the 
fore-shorteni])g  of  a  venerable  countenance,  peeping  over  oor 
Saviour's  left  arm,  and  the  happy  distribution  of  shadow 
throughout  the  whole,  are  admirable.  If  the  painter  has  failed 
in  any  thing,  it  is  in  the  portrait  of  our  Saviour,  which  forms 
the  principal  figure  in  the  piece.'' 

Mr.  Clarke  thus  expresses  himself,  respecting  the  beauty 
of  the  country,  on  approaching  Dunkeld  : 

*<  Nothing  occurs  particularly  remarkable,  until  just  before 
you  arrive  at  the  toll-gate,  before  descending  into  the  beautiful 
vale  of  Tay ;  and  from  that  moment,  a  scene  opens  before 
you,  which  perhaps  has  not  its  parallel  in  Europe.  I  know 
not  in  all  Scotland,  nor  in  any  part  of  Great  Britain,  a  scene 
more  striking  than  Dunkeld,  as  you  descend  to  cross  the  ferry. 
From  the  toll-gate  towards  the  river,  you  have  the  great  forest 
of  Birnam  above  you  on  the  left,  and  down  far  to  the  right,  a 
long  hollow  valley,  watered  by  the  rapid  meandering  Tay,  at* 
t|*acts  the  attention.  Dunkeld,  shut  in  by  high  mountidni^ 
rises  with  its  ruined  cathedral,  its  church  and  houses,  above 
the  water.  To  enrich  thb  noble  scene,  the  finest  trees  are 
seen  flourishing  with  the  greatest  redundancy.  How  weak 
and  groundless  are  the  aspersions  of  Johnson,  respecting 
Scotland  and  its  timber,  when  one  beholds  this  luxtuiant  valleT, 
proudly  decorated  with  majestic  oaks,  sycamore,  limes,  beech, 
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maple,  bircb,  and  all  the  glories  of  the  forest.  I  measured  a 
tingle  oak  close  to  the  ferry,  and  found  it  to  be  seventeen  feet 
in  the  girth^  and  near  it  stood  a  sycamore  of  much  greater 
Biagoitode. 

«*  The  grounds  belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Athol,  1  do  not 
hesitate  to  pronounce  to  be  almost  without  a  rival.  There  are 
some  scenes  about  them^  which  bear  a  resemblance  to  the 
finest  parts  of  Mount  Edgecumbe  in  Cornwall.  The  walks 
afene  form  an  extent  of  sixteen  or  seventeen  miles,  and  these 
are  kept  in  the  finest  order ;  not  fantastically  cut  according  to 
any  absurd  rule,  which  may  violate  the  grandeur  of  nature ; 
but  winding  among  the  most  solemn  groves,  and  majestic  trees, 
which  the  earth  produces.  1  cannot  pretend  to  detail  its 
beauties.  The  pencil  alone  can,  and  even  that  would  but  in- 
adequately describe  them. 

^^The  greatest  curiosity  of  Dunkeld,  at  least  that  which  ie 
generally  esteemed  suoh,  is  the  cascade,  formed  by  a  fall  of 
ihe  Bran,  about  half  a  mile  from  the  ferry  of  Inverness.  The 
manner  in  which  this  is  presented  to  the  spectator,  has  been 
much  re|m>bated  by  several  of  our  modem  tourists,  who,  anx- 
ious to  show'tbeir  tasti^  for  the  beauties  of  nature,  hastily  con- 
demn the  smallest  interference  of  art.  For  my  own  part,  I 
entirely  differ  with  th^-m  respecting  the  cataract  of  the  Bran 
at  Ossian's  halt,  i  consider  it  as  one  of  the  most  ingenious 
and  pleasing  ornaments  to  rural  scenery  I  ever  beheld.  A 
hermitage,  or  summer  house,  is  placed  forty  feet  above  the 
bottom  of  the  fall,  and  constructed  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
9pectutoT  in  appr6dcbiug  the  cascade,  is  entirely  ignorant  of 
his  vicinity  to  lU  bt  iiig  concealed  by  the  walls  of  this  edifice. 
Upon  entering  the  building,  you  are  struck  with  a  painting  of 
(Kisian,  playing  upon  his  liarp,  and  singing  the  songs  o(  other 
timps.  The  picture,  as  you  contemplate  it,  suddenly  disappears 
with  a  loud  noise,  and  the  whole  cataract  foams  at  once  before 
you,  reflected  in  several  niurrors,  and  roaring  with  the  noise  of 
dwnder.  It  is  hardly  possible  to  conceive  a  spectacle  more 
striking.  II  it  be  objected  that  machinery  contrivance  of  this 
sort  wears  too  much  the  appearance  of  scenic  representation, 
I  should  reply,  that  as  scenic  representation  1  admire  it,  and 
as  the  finest  specimen  of  that  species  of  exhibition ;  <;\hich, 
doubtless,  without  the  aid  of  such  a  deception,  would  have 
been  destitute  of  half  the  effect  it  is  now  calculated  to  produce. 
A  little  below  this  edifice,  a  simple  but  pleasiiig  arch  is  thrown 
across  the  narrow  chasm  of  the  rocks  tnrough  which  the  river 
flows  With  vast  rapidity.  About  a  mile  higher  up  the  Bran  is 
the  Rumbling  Bridge,  thrown  across  a  chasm  of  granite,  about 
ifteen  feet  wide.     The  bed  of  tiie  river,  for  several  hundred 
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feet  abore  the  arch,  is  copiously  charged  with  maadfe  Ai^ 
ments  of  rock,  over  which  the  river  foaais  and  roan  like  the 
waters  at  Ivy  Brida^e,  in  Devonshire.  Approaching  the  hndge» 
it  precipitates  itseU'  with  great  fury  through  the  cbasin,  eutaag 
a  thick  cloud  of  spray,  or  vapour,  high  above  the  bridge,  and 
agitating  by  its  fury  even  the  prodigious  masses  which  finm 
the  surrounding  rocks. 

**  Few  objects  will  more  amply  repay  the  traveller  for  the 
trouble  of  visiting  them,  than  the  woody  precipices,  the  loi^ 
winding,  shady  groves^  the  ruins  and  cataracts  of  DunkeUr'' 


The  travellers  arrived  at  Edinburgh  on  the  8th  of  Septi 
her,  and  stayed  there  till  the  30th.     Thence  setting  off  foi 
England,  they  visited  the  Cumberland  lakes*,  which  appearedBB 
to  disadvantage  after  the  bolder  scenery  with  which  they  h\ 
lately  been  familiar.      Mr.  Clarke  thus  expreshes  himself,  ii 
his  journal,  respecting  the  lakes  and  mountains  of  the  north 
England : 

^  We  approached  Saddle  Back  and  Skiddaw  from  an  open 
country ;  those  mountains  looked  very  contemptible  after  the 
Scotch  hills.  1  could  hardl)^  believe  1  saw  Skiddaw  when  it 
was  pointed  out.  A  lady  might  ride  on  horseback  to  the  top. 
We  saw  distinctly  the  summit,  with  a  pile  of  stones  upon  it.  It 
is  covered  with  verdure,  and  looks  more  like  the  South  Downs^ 
than  a  mountain  so  famous. 

"  Nothing  remarkably  beautiful  or  striking  occurred  till  we 
ascended  a  hill,  and  the  vale  of  Keswick  opened  before  us, 
with  the  lakes  of  Derwentwater  and  Bassenthwaite — a  scene 
uniting  grandeur  with  beauty,  wild  mountains  with  lakes,  and 
cultivated  Helds  smiling  in  harvest,  and  full  of  trees.  The  ac- 
counts of  the  lakes  are  much  exa^rgerated.  Loch  Lomond 
surpasses  any  of  them.  Derwentwater,  fiom  Crow  park, 
compared  to  Loch  Lomond,  looks  like  a  pond.  When  you  are 
on  it,  or  wandering  upon  its  shores,  and  among  its  creeks,  it  is 
certainly  very  beautiful.  The  fact  is,  the  moimtains  round  it» 
from  the  vastness  of  their  dimensions,  diminish  the  appearance 
of  the  lake  itself.  On  Skiddaw  are  nr>  abrupt  precipices  or 
broken  rocks ;  its  sides  are  sloping,  green,  anri  uniform  ;  and 
have  all  the  insipidity  of  a  lawn.  Mrs.  Radcliffe's  account  of 
her  ascent  is  truly  ridiculous 

**  The  appearance  of  the  mountains  in  Borrowdale  deserves 
all  the  notice  that  has  been  given  them;    they  are  trul^ 
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gi^at;  in  the  first  style  of  mountain  sublimity.  I  wished 
much  to  have  penetrated  the  pass,  which  winds  among  them. 
The  road  from  Keswick  to  Ambleside,  by  the  Grasmere  Lake, 
is  equal  to  many  of  the  finest  scenes  in  Switzerland.  But  no 
lake  is  equal  to  that  oi  Lucerne.  Amblcdide  is  a  little  strag- 
gling place,  neat,  arid  entirely  supported  by  the  swarms  which 
throng  annually  to  the  lakes. 

•*  I  hardly  know  what  to  say  of  the  appearance  of  Winder- 
mere as  we  left  Amble,  ide.  It  is  certainly  unique ;  but  not 
equal  to  Loch  Lomond  ;  neither  can  they  laiily  be  compared 
together.  The  beautiful  appearance  of  the  trees  and  cultivated 
fields,  full  of  yellow  harvest,  is  unknown  at  Loch  Lomond. 

**  Windermere  is  the  most  pleasing  of  all  the  lakes.  I 
would  make  this  distinction  between  Windermere  and  Loch 
Lomond.  They  are  both  sublime  ;  but  characterized  by  dif- 
ferent  sources  of  sublimity.  The  sublimity  of  Loch  Lomond 
results  from  vastuess,  grandeur,  and  terror :  that  of  Winder- 
mere from  magnificence  alone.  And  I  think  this  a  more  ac- 
curate description  of  those  lakes  than  to  say  Windermere  is 
beautiful,  and  Loch  Lomond  sublime ;  though  certainly  in 
Windermere  there  is  more  of  beauty  than  sublimity ;  and  in 
Loch  Lomond  more  of  sublimity  than  beauty." 

Mr.  Paget  and  Mr.  Clarke  concluded  their  tour  on  the  26th 
of  September,  by  arriving  at  Flasnewydd  in  Anglesey,  the  seat 
(yf  Lord  Uxbridge. 


CHAPTER  V. 

H^tUteBce  at  Cambridge— Bngagemeat  with  Mr.  Crippi— CcauBenceaeHt  •£  kit 
Grand  ToQr--Hamborg--I>eiimark--Swedeii---Laplana-*Norwa7— Finland. 

With  the  journey  which  was  the  subject  of  the  last  chapter, 
the  connexion  of  Mr.  Clarke  with  his  young  friend,  as  tutor, 
\Tas  terminated  ;  but  having  been  formed  at  a  moment  when 
their  minds  were  softened  by  a  common  calamity,  and  continued 
under  circumstances  of  perpetual  novelty  and  interest,  the  im- 
pressions left  by  it  were  unusually  strong  and  lasting ;  and 
upon  it  was  laid  the  foundation  of  a  mutual  attachment  highly 
gratifying  to  both,  but  reflecting  particular  credit  upon  the 
character  of  the  pupil.  That  the  warmth  of  Mr.  Clarke's 
heart,  the  kindness  of  hb  manners,  and  his  eagerness  both  ia 
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acquiriDfT  and  communicating  knowledge,  should  have  seeared 
a  termporary  bold  of  the  aiTections  of  a  young  and  ardcfut  mind, 
is  nothing  more  than  mi^ht  have  been  expected,  and  what  in 
fact  did  happen  in  more  cases  than  in  this  ;  but  in  the  spirit 
and  constancy  of  an  attachment ,  which  neither  the  Iap«^  of  more 
than  twenty  years,  nor  the  wide  dilference  ot  their  pursuits  and 
situations  in  the  world,  nor  the  pleaRiircs  of  a  tsuihionable  hfe, 
nor  the  bu>«iness  of  a  public  one,  cou]d  ever  weaken,  there  is 
aomethiiig  as  admirable  as  it  in  rare.  So  lon;^  as  Mr.  Clarke 
lived,  the  interest  and  the  exertions  of  his  pupil  were  always  ready 
to  be  employed  in  the  furtherance  of  any  obj*M't  which  he  had 
at  heart ;  and  when  that  event  occurred  wht(  h  is  too  often 
found  to  acquit  all  worldly  obligations  and  to  dissolve  all  com* 
mon  ties,  it  only  served  to  bring  his  friendship  forward  in  a 
more  striking  point  of  view.  In  every  mark,  whether  of  pub- 
lic or  of  private  respect,  paid  to  the  memory  of  bis  friend,  Mr. 
Paget  was  always  among  the  foremost;  ami  the  readiness  i%itb 
which  he  entered  into  all  the  details  connected  with  the  com- 
fort of  the  family  of  Mr.  Clarke,  and  the  warmth  of  his  exer- 
tions in  the  promotion  of  every  measure  recommended  in  their 
behalf — exertions  not  less  successful  than  they  were  extensive 
— were  such  as  could  only  have  been  expected  from  a  very 
near  relation,  or  from  one  who  had  lived  in  daily  habits  of 
intimacy  with  him,  to  the  last  moment  of  bis  life. 

Upon  their  return  from  Scotland,  Mr.  Paget  was  sent  to 
Oxford  according  to  his  destination,  and  Mr.  Clarke  returned 
to  Uckfield,  where,  towards  the  end  ot  ihe  winter,  the  author 
of  this  Memoir  went,  in  conformity  to  a  long  promise,  to  spend 
a  few  weeks  with  him.  He  had  been  living  with  his  family 
ever  since  his  return,  and  it  was  reasonable  to  expect  that  the 
arrangement  and  digestion  of  the  materials  of  a  journey,  in 
which  he  had  taken  so  much  intt  rest,  while  the  objects  were 
fresh  in  his  recollection,  would  have  been  bis  principal  employ- 
ment and  resource  ;  especially  as  it  was  always  his  intention 
to  publish  them  ;  but  he  had  dismissed  this  subject  from  his 
thoughts,  and,  to  confess  the  truth,  was  wholly  absorbed  in  the 
occupations  and  amusements  of  an  active  country  gentleman ; 
among  which  shooting  was  the  most  prominent.  For  the. 
more  effectual  prosecution  of  this  object,  be  had  procured  from 
the  Duke  of  Dorset,  the  deputation  of  several  large  woods  and 
manors  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Uckfield,  in  which  it  was  his 
daily  habit  to  expatiate,  and  with  as  much  enthusiasm  and  de- 
light as  the  keenest  sportsman  of  his  time.  He  was  not  suc- 
cessful indeed,  nor  was  success  necessary  to  his  enjoyment ;  it 
was  the  wildness  of  the  sport,  and  the  bustle  and  activity  of 
the  exercise  which  captivated  him ;  and  as  he  was  then  with* 
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Mt  any  definite  objects  in  life,  it  bpcame  a  matter  of  painful 
conjecture  to  those  who  regarded  him,  when  and  how  the  in- 
dulgence of  such  a  passion  might  cease.  On  this  account  all 
the  influence  of  his  friend  was  exerted  to  withdrHw  him  aIto«- 
gether  from  this  sctne  of  fruitless  labour  (foi  such  it  was  to 
him  on  many  accounts,)  and  to  induce  him  to  take  up  his 
vesidence  in  Cambridge,  where  he  would  be  certain  f>f  finding 
pursuits  worthy  of  his  ambition,  and  friends  disposed  to  par- 
take of  them.  But  thi^  was  a  more  difficult  un4)ertaking  than 
might  have  been  imai^ined.  The  repugnance  he  at  idl  times 
feh  to  remove  from  his  mother's  house,  had  lately  been  con- 
siderably  strengthened  by  a  sense  of  something  like  indepen- 
dence which  his  election  to  a  Fellowship*  bad  created,  and 
what  was  more  unfortunate,  by  an  unaccountable  dblike  to 
the  very  place  where  he  was  ui^ed  to  go ;  and  it  is  very 
probable,  that  every  remonstrance,  and  every  effort  of  his 
friend  would  have  been  unavailing,  if  they  had  not  been  hap- 
jHly  seconded  by  an  accidental  circumstance,  which  occurred 
most  seasonably  to  aid  them.  His  name  was  put  down  at 
Uclcfield  for  the  supplementary  militia,  and  such  was  his  dread 
ef  l>eing  compelled  to  serve  in  this  corps,  that  without  stopping 
to  inquire  by  what  other  means  he  might  escape  the  chance  of 
the  impending  evil,  he  immediately  seized  upon  the  idea  of 
College,  as  of  a  place  of  refuge  from  it.  *'  My  going  to  Col- 
lege for  a  short  time,"  he  says  in  a  letter  to  his  friend,  soon 
after  the  latter's  return  to  Cambridge,  ''  I  am  afraid,  will  now 
be  absolutely  necessary,  for  they  have  entered  my  name  to  be 
bailotted  for  as  a  supplementary  militia-man.  Tell  the  Master 
I  will  be  bursar,  or  shoe-black,  or  gip,  to  avc>id  marching 
among  a  mob  of  undrilled  recruits.  Only  fancy.  Captain 
Clarke,  or,  what  is  worse,  Ensign  Clarke,  of  the  awkward 
squad.     I  am  very  sure  you  would  soon  find  the  addition  of 

— '  brought  to  a  court  martial  for  disobedience  of  orders. 

Seriously  I  will  beg  of  you  to  request  the  Master  to  appoint  me 
bursar  without  delay,  that  I  may  go  to  Lewis,  and  tell  the 
justices  I  am  exempted  by  a  College  office,  and  only  there  upon 
a  visit."  Accordingly  he  was  appointed  bursar ;  and  rooms 
having  been  prepared  for  him  at  his  request,  he  prepared  t0 
take  up  his  residence  in  College  at  Easter  1798. 

In  the  mean  time,  however,  an  engagement  more  directly 
connected  with  the  line  of  life  he  had  adopted  was  proposed  to 
kim ;  and  as  this  engagement  led  afterward  to  important  con- 
sequences, and  was,  in  truth,  the  cause  of  his  undertaking,  and 


***  Be  was  elected  FellAw  of  Jen*  Colle|e  befon  he  weal  to  SooUead. 
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the  means  of  his  completmg  his  celebrated  joaniey  to  the 
Continfint,  it  will  be  proper  to  speak  of  it  more  fuUy.  The 
object  of  the  proposal  was  a  youn^  man  of  bis  own  neigk 
bourhood  in  Sui^sex ;  who,  having  lately  succeeded  to  a  con- 
siderable estate  in  that  county,  was  desirous  of  placinip  himself 
under  the  guidance  and  instruction  of  Mr.  Clarke  for  three 
years,  in  the  meritorious  hope  of  supplying  the  defects  of  aa 
indifferent  education,  by  those  means,  which  though  late,  were 
still  within  his  power.  In  fhe  pursuit  of  this  advantage,  the 
place  was  of  secondary  importance  to  him,  and  he  was  easily 
induced,  at  Mr.  Clarke's  recommendatiou,  to  admit  himself  a 
Fellow-commoner  of  Je&us  College,  and  to  accompany  his 
tutor  to  Cambridge ;  with  an  understanding,  ivhich  was  equally 
agreeable  to  both,  that  after  a  certain  time  spent  in  preparatory 
study,  they  should  undertake  some  journey  to  the  Continent 
together.  The  pecuniary  part  of  the  proposal  was  very  libera], 
and  the  plan  was  entered  upon  without  delay.  With  them 
eame  also  to  the  University  a  gentleman  of  a  very  different 
character,  and  in  a  different  situation  in  life ;  led  there 
indeed  partly  by  the  same  motives  as  those  which  influenced 
Mr.  Cripps,  a  love  of  Mr.  Clarke's  society,  and  a  desire  of 
profiting  by  his  information,  and,  in  this  respect,  affording  * 
remarkable  instance  among  many  which  might  be  quoted  of 
the  strong  attachments  inspired  by  Mr.  Clarke ;  but  chiefly 
inducedbyanotherreason,  which,  considering  his  circumstanceff 
will  be  regarded  ^s  very  rare.  This  was  the  HonoomUe 
John  Tufton,  an  elder  brother  of  his  first  pupil,  the  same  who* 
had  accompanied  him  as  far  as  Brussels  on  his  tour  to  the 
Continent.  He  had  lived  a  considerable  time  in  the  fashiona^ 
hie  world,  had  partaken  largely  of  its  interests  and  its  pleasures, 
and  at  the  time  of  his  admission  to  Jesus  College,  was  in  the 
full  enjoyment  of  all  that  men  usually  desire,  being  splendidly 
allied,  a  Member  of  Parliament,  and  possessed  of  a  larger  for- 
tune than  he  could  spend  In  all  this,  however,  he  had  not 
found  what  would  satisfy  his  understanding  and  his  wishes, 
and  one  object  of  his  coming  to  College  was  to  try,  whether 
the  pleasure  of  academic  pursuits  and  the  society  of  literary 
men  would  prove  more  effectual.  The  experiment,  however^ 
was  unhappily  of  short  duration :  his  health,  which  was  in- 
different when  he  came,  declined  rapidly  after  his  admissioB« 
and  compelled  him  frequently  to  remove  to  town  for  advice  : 
and  before  eighteen  months  had  expired,  he  fell  a  victim  to  a 
species  of  atrophy,  under  which  he  had  long  laboured. 

During  the  next  twelvemonth,  Mr.  Clarke  resided  constantly 
with  his  pupil  at  Jesus  College,  and  thus  commenced  a  new 
and  important  era  ui  his  lifei  in  many  respects  highly  beneficial 
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to  him.  Hitherto  his  studies  had  been  desultory  and  irregular^ 
dependent  upon  the  situations  into  which  he  was  thrown,  and 
the  tastes  and  sympathies  of  the  persons  with  whom  he  UvecV 
and  otherwise  pursued  under  many  and  striking  disadvantages; 
but  now  he  enjoyed  the  inestimable  benefit  of  being  master  of 
his  own  pursuits,  and  of  a  considerable  portion  of  his  own 
lime,  under  circumstances  most  fayourable  to  the  cultivation 
of  them.  Accordingly,  notwithstanding  his  employment  with 
his  pupil  and  his  College  office,  he  contrived  to  attend  con- 
stantly the  chemical  lectures,  and  to  improve  himself  in  several 
other  species  of  information  essential  to  his  future  views  ;  and 
what  was  more  important,  he  began  to  establish  in  his  general 
reading  a  certain  degree  of  regularity  and  method,  to  which  he 
had  hitherto  been  a  stranger.  But  to  the  society  of  the  place, 
he  was  unquestionably  indebted  ^or  the  most  decided  advan- 
tage. Formerly  be  had  lived  either  with  young  men  of  family 
who  looked  up  to  him  fur  their  opinions ;  or  with  persons 
whose  age  and  situation  placed  them  beyond  the  reach  of 
oompetiUon ;  but  now  bis  mind  was  brought  into  daily  and 
familiar  contact  with  those  of  many  able  scholars,  of  the  same 
rank  and  standing  with  himself,  and  engaged  in  a  similar  career 
—men,  for  the  most  part,  of  more  regular  understandings,  and 
more  mature  judgment  than  his  own — from  whose  conversa- 
tion he  could  not  fail,  among  other  improvements,  of  making 
some  progress  in  a  species  of  knowledge,  oltener  forced  upon 
«8  than  sought,  but  valuable  however  obtained,  that  of  himself. 
It  must  be  confessed,  however,  that  at  this  period  his  residence 
m  Cambridge  was  not  productive  of  all  the  satisfaction  to  him- 
self which  his  friends  had  so  confidently  promised.  There 
was  something  in  the  tone  and  habits  of  the  place,  by  no 
means  calculated  to  do  away  the  prejudice  he  brought  there  : 
it  was  neither  the  varied  gayety  of  the  world,  northe  unclouded 
serenity  of  home ;  but  a  scene  difierent  from  both,  for  which 
his  former  life  not  less  than  his  natural  disposition  rendered  him 
unfit,  without  some  previous  experience  and  discipline.  Be- 
yond all  this,  the  love  of  travel  still  showed  itself  to  be  the 
ruling  passion  of  his  mind,  and  was  con^tantly  urging  him 
towards  the  means  of  fresh  gratification.  Thus,  notwithstand- 
ing the  many  sources  of  advantage  and  enjoyment  with  which 
he  was  surrounded,  he  was  never  le^s  disposed  to  be  at  ease  in 
the  whole  course  of  his  life,  and  if  they  who  knew  him  best 
Were  desired  to  point  out  that  period  of  his  history,  in  which 
he  appeared  least  amiable  to  others  (and  it  is  only  of  the  de- 
free  of  which  there  can  be  any  question,)  it  would  certainly 
ke  this  year  of  his  restidence  in  Cambridge.  On  these  ac- 
counts he  often  urged  upon  the  author  of  diis  memoir,  at  that 
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time  semor  tutor  of  the  Ccdlege,  the  immediate  ezecudon  o^tf 
scheme  they  had  long  had  in  contemplation  of  going  abroad. 
together.  In  this  person  he  always  found  a  willing  auditory 
and  as  no  part  of  the  Continent  was  then  open  to  Rag)isti 
travellers,  but  thf*  north  of  Europe,  it  was  de terinined»  aCtar 
▼arious  plans  had  been  proposed  and  rejected,  that  they  sihoalA^ 
vbit  Norway  and  Sweden,  with  as  much  of  Russia 

as  could  be  comprehended  within  the  extended  limits  of  a      

summer  vacation.     Mr.  Cripps,  his  pupil,  was  of  couroe  o       f 
this  party  innn  the  beginning,  and  with  it  was  afterward 
ciated  a  genileman,  since  highly  distinguished  in  the  iitei 
world,  Professor  Maltus.     He  was  at  that  time  Fellow  of 
College,  and  having  been  occasionally  resident  durmg  tfak 
year,  and  often  present  at  the  discussions  to  which  the  tschi 
bad  given  birth,  was  ea*«i]y  persuaded  to  embark  in  an 
dition,  which,   besides  the  «iiany  obvious  inducements  it  he] 
out  to  him  in  common  with  the  rest,   afforded  a  prospect 
information   pi^culiarly  desirable  to  himself.     He  had  lateli 
published  his  first  work,  an  octavo  volmni-,  upon  the 
of  Population  ;  and  although  it  was  quite  impossible  for  fan 
to  anticipate  the  deep  and  extensive  interest,  which  the 
liar  circumstances  of  ihe  country  have  since  given  to  the  sal 
ject,  it  is  certain  ihat  he  i\Asatrbat  time  exceedingly  impi 
with  the  practical  evils  to  which  the  prevailing  errors 
ing  population  had  given  rise,  and  not  kss  firm  in  the  truth 
his  own  conclusions,  than  sanguine  as  to  their  ultimate 
lishment.     But  being  ceruin  that  a  theory  so  adverse  to  all  tl 
rooted  prejudices  and  receive«l  opinions  of  mankind,  was 
likely  to  make  its  way  by  argument  alone,  however  logically 
supported,  he  wa^^  anxious  for  the  sake  of  truth  as  well  aa 
public  hafipiiiess  to  collect  from  every  quartr-r  of  the  habitable 
world  all  the  prominent  facts  which  could  fairly  be  supposed 
to  bear  upon  the  question.     In  this  inquiry  t^e  countries  north- 
ward of  the  Baltic  were  tor  many  reasons  likely  to  be  of  impor- 
tance ;  but  tLey  were  precisely  those  in  which   the  state  of 
society  was  Irss  known,  and  the  details  required  less  Kkely  ta 
be  obtained  from  native  authors^  aud  on  this  account  be  was 
gldd  of  the  opportunity  now  affordeti  to  procure,  by  actual 
observation  and  inquiry,  tiie   materiajn  of  which  he  was  in 
search.     To  this  tour,  therefore,  the  public  are  indebted  for 
all  that  curious  iitatistical  infortnation  respecting  Norway  and 
Sweden,  with   which  his  quarto  volume   is  enriched,  and   for 
many  of  those  facts  and  documents  by  which  the  truth  of  his 
former  demonstration  is  so  triumphantly  supported  and  con- 
firmed. 
But  to  return  to  Mr.  Clarke.    The  party  set  out  from  Cam- 
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at  the  time  appointed,  the  20th  of  May,  1799  ;  and  the 
Nimey,  which  was  at  first  intended  to  occupy  only  six  or 
iven  months,  was  continued  by  himself  and  his  pupil  for  more 
lan  three  years  and  a  half,  having  been  concluded  in  the  lat- 
*r  end  oi  November,  1802.  During  this  period,  the  series  of 
Btten  next  presented  to  the  reader  w^s  addressed  to  his  friends 
t  home.  Th'iy  will  form,  it  is  presumed,  by  far  the  most 
muaiog  as  well  as  the  most  instructive  portion  of  the  present 
rork ;  and  on  this  account  they  will  be  inserted  with  as  little 
Iteration  and  curtailment  as  possible  ;  but  as  they  were  com- 
losed  under  a  variety  of  circumstances,  and  possess  very  dif- 
Brent  dc^ees  of  merit,  the  following  observations  upon  their 
faaracter  and  contents  may  possibly  assist  the  reader's  judg- 
sent  respecting  them. 

As  Mr.  Clarke  never  failed  to  write  to  some  one  or  other  of 
lis  friends  from  every  remarkable   spot  which  he  visited,  and 
IS  very  fmf  of  his  letters  have  been  lost,  they  will  be  found 
^Uectively  to  furnish  a  succinct  and  faithful  narrative  of  that 
ong  and  eventful  journey,  the  enlarged  details  of  which  have 
occupied  no  less  than  six  volumes  quarto,  and  have  mainly 
contributed  (o  spread  the  reputation  of  the  author  throughout 
^very  part  of  Europe.     In  this  point  of  view  they  cannot  fail 
)f  being  highly  interesting  to  a  large  class  of  readers,  who, 
liaving  wantr^d  f^ith<;r  the  time  or  the  opportunity  to  make 
hemselves  masters  ot  so  voluminous  a  work,  wilt  be  delighted 
in  this  summary,  but  interesting  way  to  reap  the  benefit  of  his 
rrsearches.     But  it  may  be  farther  affirmed,  that  these  letters 
ire  not  less  valuable  uhen  considered  separately,  than  when 
legarded  in  connexion  with  each  other ;  for  besides  the  raci- 
Bess  and  freshness  they  possess  in  common  with  all  other  in* 
fimnatlon  conveyed  under  similar  circumstances^  having  been 
written  while  the  objects  were  still  warm  in  his  recollection, 
sr  actually  in  his  sight ;  they  have  the  peculiar  advantage  of 
•xhibiting  in  a  striking  point  of  view,  that  stream  of  colloquial 
eloquence  in  which  the  goodness  of  hb  heart  was  most  appa- 
rent, and  the  playfulness,  the  vivacity,  and  the  force  of  his 
imagination  had  their  fairest  and   freest  scope.     Of  all  the 
species  of  writing  which  he  essayed,  the   epistolary  was  the 
most  becoming  to  him  ;  and  as  the  letters  now  exhibit  in  a  nar> 
rower  field   the  qualities  which   accompanied  him  when  be 
spoke,  no  one  who  reads  them  with  attention  will  be  at  a  los.^ 
to  discover  what  his  conversation  once  was — ^the  same  ease^ 
lightness,  and  spirit — the  same  distinct  view  of  his  own  charac- 
ter and  thoughts — an  expression  still  more  graceful  and  flowinj; 
-^with  a  talent  for  description,  and  a  taste  in  the  selection  of 
his  topics,  which  have  rarely  been  surpassed.     To  be  natural 
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indeed  could  searcely  be  called  a  virtue  in  him  ;  for  his  eon-' 
ceptions  were  so  rapid,  and  struggled  so  much  for  utterance, 
that  they  could  scarcely  at  any  time  be  controlled. 

But  if  the  form  of  tbcbe  cowmuuications  may  be  suppoied 
to  give  them  an  air  of  novelty,  even  with  those  to  whom  the 
travels  are  familiar,  may  it  not  be  said  with  truth,  that  much 
of  the  matter  will  be  new  to  them  too  ? — They  constituted  no 
part  of  the  materials  from  which  the  great  work  was  con^ 
structed.     Maoy  of  the  facts  stated  in  them  are  entirely  differ- 
ent from  those  of  his  journal :  while  others,  which  are  the  same, 
are  still  presented  \n  different  lights ;  and  in  one  large  class  of 
thoughts  originating  in  tht^  prolific  source  of  his  own  soscepti* 
ble  and  vivid  feelings,  which  the  various  objects  and  incidents 
of  the  journey  could  not  fail  of  calhng  out,  the  advantage  is 
almost  peculiar  to  the  letters  :  for,  however  natural  it  may  be 
that  such  topics  should  occur  in  a  species  of  composition,  im 
which  it  is  permitted,  nay  expected,  that  a  man  shoaid  speak 
frequently  of  himself,  the}  could  not  appear  with  so  much  ad- 
vantage in  a  grave  and  didactic  work,  expressly  and  elaborately 
written  for  the  public  eye.     Remarkable  specimens  of  this 
kind  of  merit  will  be  found  in  the  letters  from  Ida  and  Par- 
nassus, and  particularly  in  that  from  Jerusalem,  which  will  pro- 
bably be  considered  an  one  of  the  happiest  effusions  ol   his 
Een. .  It  is  curious  to  contrast  the  exaltation  of  his  mind  upcm 
is  arrival  at  the  Holy  Land,  with  that  sobriety  of  spirit  which 
characterizes  his  subsequent  description  of  it.     The  Bible  was 
in  his  hand,  and  the  book  of  nature  lay  open  before  him,  an4 
from  these  two  sources,  amid  scenes  the  most  sacred  to  our  re« 
collections,  and  customs  scarcely  less  durable  than  the  rocks 
and  valleys  amidst  which  they  are  preserved,  he  has  drawn  the 
materials  for  a  succession  of  pictures,  which,  in  point  of  faith- 
ftilness  and  effect,  may  be  compared  with  any  that  have  been 
presented  to  us  from  that  country  since  the  days  of  Holy  Writ: 
while  the  pious  and  didactic  turn  of  the  images  and  associa- 
tions with  which  they  are  filled  up,  give  to  the  whole  a  calm 
and  impressive  character,  which  is  not  less  appropriate  than  i( 
is  pleasing  and  instructive.     It  is  impossible  for  a  well-educated 
man  to  read  this  letter  without  pleasure,  or  a  pious  one  without 
edification  and  improvement.     Upon  the  whole,  it  may  be  ob- 
served, that  the  matter  of  these  compositions  increases  in  in- 
terest, as  he  advances  in  his  journey,  for  a  reason  which  hai 
been  already  given  :  nor  can  it  escape  the  notice  of  any  one 
that  this  interest  takes  a  higher  character,  when  the  classics] 
scenes  of  Asia  and  Greece  present  themselves  to  his  view. 

Having  said  thus  much  of  the  correspondence  generally,  i| 
will  be  proper  to  add  a  few  words  respecting  the  letters  ad. 
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dressed  to  his  mother,  which  will  be  found  to  possess  a  charac- 
ter of  their  own.     To  account  fully  for  this  distinction,  the 
reader  will  be  pleased  to  keep  in  mind,  that  the  parent  to  whom 
thej  were  written  was  a  person  of  a  most  kind  and  affectionate 
heart,  and  of  a  souiv)  and  useful  understandings  but  with  no 
pretensions  to  learning,  and  without  any  decided  literary  taste : 
and  farther,  that  when  her  son  left  England,  she  was  labouring 
under  a  disorder  which  had  long  excited  the  most  lively  appre- 
hensions in  the  minds  of  her  children  ;  and  otherwise  placed 
ID  circumstances  requiring  every  consolation  for  his  absence, 
which  in  truth  she  did  not  long  survive,  and  to  which  nothing 
oould  have  reconciled  her,  but  the  assurance  of  his  welfare  and 
advantage.     In  this  state  of  things,  that  he  should  have  been 
more  occupied  with  her  feelings  than  with  his  own,  whenever 
he  sat  down  to  write  to  her,  and  that  amid  the  various  topics 
which  occurred  to  him,  he  should  have  selected  only  those  cal- 
culated to  amui^e  her,  or  to  be  agreeable  to  her  taste,  will  be 
no  matter  of  wonder  to  his  early  friends,  who  know  well,  that 
to  have  excited  a  cheerful  train  of  thought  in  her  mind,  or 
even  a  passing  smile  upon  her  countenance,  would  at  any  time 
have  been  in  his  eyes  a  greater  triumph  of  his  epistolary  talents, 
than  (he  most  successful  exhibition  of  his  own  learning  and 
abilitj  in  any  other  quarter.     Accordingly,  these  letters  to  her 
will  be  found  throughout  easy,  animated,  and  playful,  abound- 
iog  in  cheerful  views  of  things,  and  droll  and  peculiar  turns  of 
thought^  but  devoid  of  all  literary  and  scientific  discussions,  as 
being  beside  his  purpose,  and  abstaining  from  every  painful 
circumstance  affecting  his  own  health  or  happiness,  of  which 
there  occurred  but  too  many,  as  being  certain  to  give  her  pain, 
and  to  add  to  her  anxiety  about  himself. 

It  remains  now  only  to  say  a  few  words  of  the  pupil,  whom 
his  good  fortune  had  allotted  to  him,  from  whose  character  and 
kabits  he  unquestionably  derived  the  greatest  facilities  and  ad- 
vantages in  the  whole  conduct  of  the  tour.     There  are  few 
young  men  of  independent  fortune,  who  would  have  been  dis- 
posed to  undertake  so  difficult  a  journey,  and  fewer  still  who 
Would  have  been  able  and  willing  to  go  through  with  it     But 
Mr.  Cripps  had  all  the  qualities  requisite  for  the  companion  of 
such  a  man,  in  the  prosecution  of  such  an  object :  a  singular 
attachment  and  devotion  to  Mr.  Clarke,  disposing  him  at  all 
times  to  acquiesce  cordially  in  every  plan,  which  the  better 
knowledge  and  experience  of  that  gentleman  suggested— -a 
sweetness  of  temper,  which  neither  crosses  nor  privations 
eould  ever  ruffle — a  liberal  spirit,  ever  ready  to  furnish  the 
means,  whenever  an  opportunity  of  making  an  important  ac- 
quisition occurred,  and  an  ardent  desire  of  information,  which 
W 
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made  him  at  all  times  as  anxif)us  to  press  forward  and  to  extend 
the  limits  of  their  journey,  as  Mr.  Clarke  himself.  To  theae 
may  be  adcJ^ d  a  strong  and  hardy  constitution,*  in  all  the  figour 
of  youth,  enabling  him  to  endure^  whhout  inatt-rial  inoonve* 
nience,  those  hardships  and  labours,  wbich  Mr.  Clarke  8tnig« 
gled  through  by  means  of  his  enthusiasm,  at  the  expense  of 
great  per^soiial  sutfering  and  the  permanent  injury  of  hia  health. 
It  was  at  first  thought  advisable  that  the  letters  should  tell 
their  own  story,  without  any  other  aid  or  explanation  than  that 
which  may  be  derived  from  the  map :  but  a  more  accurate  ex- 
amination of  them  has  discovered  several  chasms  in  the  narra- 
tive, in  which  a  few  words  of  explanation  will  be  required. 
Such,  therefore,  will  be  given  when  necessary  :  but  not  to  in- 
terrupt materially  the  thread  of  their  proceedings,  which  is  so 
well  unfolded  by  Mr.  Clarke  himself,  it  may  be  proper  for  the 
reader  to  anticipate  that  the  party  separated  into  two,  near 
Lake  W(>ner  in  Sweden,  after  having  dined  together,  within  a 
circle  of  Runic  stones  between  Mounts  Ilunneberg  and  Halle- 
berg.  Whether  Mr.  Clarke,  having  now  ascertained  the  spirit 
and  powers  of  his  pupil,  already  contf  mplated  a  more  exten- 
sive tour,  and  therefore  had  become  indifferent  to  the  order  of 
the  first,  or  whether  the  scenes  within  the  arctic  had  risen  into 
more  importance  in  his  eyes,  he  determined  immediately  t# 
proceed  to  Lapland  before  the  summer  should  be  far  advanced ; 
but  as  this  step  was  quite  incompatible  with  the  limited  views  of 
the  other  travellers,  they  adhered  to  the  original  arrangement, 
and  passing  through  Udevalla,  entered  Norway  at  Frederic- 
shalL 


To  his  ^Mother. 


«« My  dear  Mother. — We  arrived  here  safe  on  the  25lh,  afker 
the  most  expeditious  passage,   perhaps,  ever  known.     The 


*  Of  what  importanee  this  quality  vas  to  a  companion  of  Mr.  Clarke  in  hittrayelf 
at  that  period  of  his  life,  can  be  known  onlj  to  those  who  have  been  with  him  upoA 
gUch  occasions.  There  was  at  times  a  tererish  impatience  about  him,  which  woolil 
nerer  allow  him  to  place  his  own  rest  or  comfort  in  competition  with  the  more  rapiQ 
attainment  of  any  object  he  had  in  view,  nor  even  to  tolerate  such  a  disposition  ia 
•thers.  The  friend  who  writes  this  memoir,  sometimes  experienced  this  to  his  cost ; 
and  Mr.  Clarke  himself  confesses,  in  one  of  his  letters,  that  in  their  jooniey  from 
Lake  Wener  to  Tornea,  which,  including  their  stay  at  Stockholm,  occupied  about 
eighteen  days,  thejr  were  never  in  bed  more  than  four  hoars  out  of  forty-eight.  The 
consequence  of  which  was,  that  he  was  compelled  to  prosecute  his  journey  to  the  norck 
of  the  arctic  circle,  under  the  effect!  of  a  severe  disorder,  brought  on  cBtirely  by  (hit 
inpnideBt  hai  te* 
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saptain  assured  us,  that  during  forty  years,  he  had  never 
"eacbed  Harabun^  on  the  third  day.  Read  and  determine  ! 
We  sailed  on  Thursday  at  noon.  On  Friday,  at  midnight,  we 
Mussed  HeljBToland.  On  Saturday,  at  half-past  six  in  the  morn- 
ng,  we  entered  the  Elbe.  At  half-past  ten  we  arrived  at 
puxbaven.  Finding  a  vessel  bound  for  Hamburg,  the  wind 
w,  at  eleven  we  started  again ;  and  as  the  sun  was  settins^,  at 
light  in  the  evening,  after  a  mont  delightful  voyage,  we  landed 
in  Hamburgh.  What  think  you  now  of  our  ^ight  ?  At  Cam- 
bridge, on  the  20th  ;  at  Hamburgh,  on  the  25th. 

*^  We  had  few  alarms  in  the  passage  Rather  a  ntout  gale, 
\B  you  may  suppose  b>  our  progr^^ss  ;  but  not  more  than  the 
bailors  desired.  Twice  we  received  signals  to  hoist  our 
colours ;  and  once  we  were  boarded  by  the  crew  of  an 
English  hired  armed  cutter.  Otter  suffered  most  in  the  voyage, 
^althus  bore  it  better  than  any  one.  Cripps  made  a  good 
eaman,  being  always  upon  deck. 

"  There  are  two  things  which  the  English  expect  to  receive 
*oin  Hamburg,  viz.  riews,  and  bung-beef.  The  hung-beef  I 
ball  keep  for  our  own  use  among  the  mountains :  the  news 
ou  are  welronac  to  ;  and  1  assure  you  it  is  very  considerable. 
Turin  is  in  the  han<ls  of  the  Allies.     Naples  is  taken,  &c. 

'^  Hamburgh  is  a  place  of  much  higher  importance  than  I 
ad  imagined.  Her  n.erchants  are  princes,  and  their  coffers 
le  emporium  of  the  riches  of  the  world.  I  can  buy  all  sorts 
f  India  goods,  cambric,  Holland,  &c.  free  from  any  duty. — 

**  We  go  next  to  Copenhagen,  and  from  thence  along  the 
restern  side  of  Sweden,  info  Norway,  to  Christiania.  We 
^all  then  proceed  northward  as  near  to  the  pole  as  possible. 

intend  to  pass  within  the  arctic,  at  all  events;  that  for  once 
may  see  the  sun  revolve  for  tw^^nty-four  hours,  without  setting; 
nd  learn  what  sort  of  a  Rump  Parliament  they  hold  in  Lap- 
SLiid.  We  then  pass  round  the  north  part  of  the  gulf  of  Both* 
Lia,  and  afterward  cross  over  to  Stockholm  and  Upsal.  Then 
ve  visit  Finland,  and  proceed  to  Petersbui^ ;  after  which» 
laving  letters  to  Domingo  Gronzalez,  we  embark  for  the  moon, 
-•ove  to  all !  God  bless  you  !" 


To  the  same. 

CoPBiriiAGEN,  Jnne  T,  1799. 

^^  You  are  not  to  be  in  the  least  alarmed,  if  you  do  not  hear 
^S^arly  from  me ;  because  our  route  lies  through  countries, 
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where  the  post  is  always  irregular,  and  oilen  where  thete  k  no 
post  whatever. 

"  We  are  at  this  moment  arrived  here.  I  write  antefreat 
Istigue,  and  in  that  hurry  which  must  attend  a  travefler^  witt 
many  other  things  to  think  of,  and  on  the  top  of  a  tnnk. 
We  had  a  pleasant  journey  from  Hamburgh,  where  we  apeHa 
week.  A  fierce  republican,  a  la  Jacobin,  carae  and  8nM>ked  a 
pipe  with  me,  to  know  how  matters  went  on  in  England.     W^ 


are  all  well,  and  very  happy.     I  have  not  had  above  four  hounr— 
sleep  these  seven  nights  past ;  but  never  was  better  in  my  life.^,. 


To  the  same, 

C  OPEN  RAO  BM,  l«tM^  I9IS.       ^-^< 

"  We  long  to  hear  news  from  England,  and  to  know  ho^^^  '^ 
you  are  all  going  on.  I  cannot  hear  from  you  till  I  arrive  ^  ^ 
Stockholm  ,  which  b  a  sad  grievance,  as  our  tour  to  the  noiH  "^ 
takes  place  before  we  descend  upon  that  city.  Lord  R.  Fit^r^  *• 
gerald»  the  English  ambassador,  has  been  very  civil  to  u.  --^ 
Our  party  dined  with  him  yesterday.  1  sent  my  apology,  ani^^^ 
staid  at  home,  to  recover  the  arrears  in  my  journal,  and  to  seP"^  ^' 
tie  the  account  of  expenses ;  which  last  is  very  complic^e 
owing  to  the  confusion  arising  from  money  of  so  many 
and  denominbtioDs. 

*'  Pray  write  word  of  all  that  happens.     Every  little  thii 
relating  to  England  is  iDterestiiig  here.     Send  all  your 
to   Stockholm.     There  has  been  a   report  that  Lord  St.  Vin- 
cent has  beaten  the  French  fleet.     I  fear  it  cannot  be  true. 

"On  Ftiday  next,  there  will  be  a  grand  review  of  ten  thou« 
sand   Danish  troops,  at  which  the  King  and  the  Prince   wj 
appear.     We  wait  to  see  that,  and  then  depart  for  Sweden.-- 
Copenhagen  rises  like  a  Phoenix  from  her  ashes.     She  ba^ 
twice  been  destroyed  by   fire.     At   this  moment  before  m; 
eyes,  are  the  ruins  of  the  finest  palace  in  the  world      It 
burned  down  about  three  years  ago.     You    may  remember^ 
reading  an  account  of  the  catastrophe  in  the  papers.     Everjf" 
thing  was  destroyed      A  collection  of  pictures,  that  cost  man/" 
years,  and  much  treasure,  to  complete ;    books,  furniture, 
plate,  and  so  on. 

**  I  suppose  you  have  traced  our  route.  We  came  (ronm- 
Hamburgh  to  Lubeck,  Kiel,  Eckrenforde,  Flensborg,  Apen*- 
rade,  Hadersleben,  Assens  (in  the  isle  of  Funen,}  Odensee^ 
Nyeborg,  Corsoer  (in  Zealand,)   Slagels6   Roeskilde,   an^ 
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Copenhagen.  Now  I  will  give  yoa  our  route  from  this  place, 
fill  we  get  to  Stockholm  From  Copenhagen  to  Elsineur, 
thence  to  Gk>theborg  and  Christiania.  Then  through  Norway 
into  Liaplandy  and  descend  southward,  to  the  north  of  thp 
Grolf  of  Bothnia.  Then  down  the  western  coast  of  the  Gulf, 
to  Stockholm.  Then  cross  the  Gulf,  to  Finland,  and  through 
Fiidand,  to  Petersburg.^' 


To  the  same. 

«  GoTHFBORO,  in  Sweden,  June  18,  1799. 

*'  After  a  journey  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles,  without 
sleep,  and  almost  vvirhout  food,  I  sit  down  to  write  to  you* 
Out  of  the  one  hundred  and  twenty,  sixteen  were  performed  on 
i'oot,  and  the  rest  in  wagons,  over  Swedish  wilds.  All  this 
jou  know  is  play  to  me;  only  it  may  prevent  my  writing 
regularly.  And  1  must  beg-  of  you  never  to  be  surprised  at  not 
Itearing  from  me.  Two  months  may  elapse,  and  a  letter  not 
reach  you.     I  shall  of  course  always  write  when  I  can. 

'*  Sweden  is  not  so  mouiitainous,  nor  with  so  foreign  an  as- 
pect as  jou  would  imagine  ;  so  far  an  we  have  yet  explored 
it.  The  roads  are  better  than  in  England  ;  but  we  travel  in 
nvagons,  sitting  on  a  bare  plank,  «f-ithout  springs,  or  any  thing 
to  put  our  leet  upon,  over  a  wild  and  desolate  country :  chiefly 
characterized  by  extensive  heath:),  uncultivated  commons,  or 
"barren  rocks.  We  may  fairly  say  we  are  shaken  to  death  ; 
lut  it  is  death  unto  life ;  for  I  never  was  better  in  my  days, 
nor  ever  so  completely  enjoyed  myself.  The  party  seem  all 
of  the  same  mind,  and  are  resolved  to  attack  the  pole. — The 
little  desagremens  we  meet  yrith  are  the  stimulants  to  new 
exertion  ;  they  constitute  the  zest  of  enterprise,  the  salt  of 
intellectual  food.     Before  the  middle  of  July,  I  hope  to  stand 

within  the  arctic  circle. 

"  To-morrow  we  leave  this  place  to  visit  the  cataracts  of 
Trollaetta,  and  the  Wener  Lake.  To-day  we  dine  with  a 
Swedish  family.  We  have  above  fifty  letters  of  recommenda- 
tioo  to  the  north,  not  including  those  of  Otter  and  Malthas." 


To  the  tame. 

<<WBRER8B0Ra,  SWEBKN,  Jane  21, 1709. 

^<  Now  you  will  have  no  difficulty  to  find  me  in  the  map  of 
Sweden.     Open  it  this  instant,  and  behold  me  upon  the  great 

W2 
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Lake  of  Wener,  or  Wener  See,  in  Westro  Gotblmvd,  I  mn 
now  dripping  from  its  waves ;  having  bathed  in  its  isrjstal 
waters.  Then* !  you  have  the  map  open !  Well !  imfi  you 
see  me  ?  How  do  yon  do  ?  1  perceive  you  havi  your  specta- 
cles on.  What  a  lake !  It  is  one  of  the  largest  in  the  worid. 
One  hundred  miles  in  lei^h,  and  fifty  in  breadth.  Come,  w31 
you  take  a  boat  with  me  ?  I  will  row  you  across  to  some  of  the 
islands.  There,  sit  down  at  the  stern.  Ay,  that  is  right— take 
care  you  don't  wet  your  petticoats. 

<<  This  is  a  land  of  iron  ;  therefore,  to  be  in  character, 
write  to  you  with  my  old  iron  pen.     We  are  all  very  well  a 
very  happy.     I  shall  present  your  contpliments  to  the  King 
Sweden,  and  ask  him,  if  he  will  eat  his  beef  puddiiq^  with  yoi 
in  the  autumn,  and  belong  to  our  whist  club,  at  Mrs.  Sudd's.  4 
«— 1  have  prepared  my  speech  upon  the  occasion. 

**  1  have  somewhat  altered  my  route,  and  mean  to 
straight  from  hence  to  Stockholm  ;  where  I  shall  be  in  fim 
dayft ;  so,  I  shall  get  any  letters  from  England,  at  least 
weeks  sooner.  From  Stockholm  we  prorcfd  to  the  north  ofr*^ 
the  Oulf  of  Bothnia  into  Lapland,  and  through  Lapland  intc^ 
the  north  of  Norway,  and  then,  steering  south,  we  retom  t 
Sweden  again,  before  we  set  out  for  St.  Petersburgh.'* 


From  Wenersborg  Mr.  Clarke  and  Mr.  Cripps  proceededH 
rapidly  by  the  direct  route  to  Stockholm,  where  they  stayed  ^ 
only  a  few   days  to  procure  money,  and  to  purchase  a  light 
wagon  for  their  northern  journey.     Thence  they  immediatety 
took  their  way  through  Upsal,  and  along  the  shore  of  the  Gulf^ 
of  Bothnia  to  Tomed ;  at  which  place  they  arrived  on  the 
eighth  of  July.     During  this  interval  Mr.  Clarke  wrote  no 
letters. 


To  the  Rev.  Robt.  Tynohit,  Jesus  College^  Camhridgt. 

"  TORNIA,  Golf  of  Bothnia,  66  d«r.  N.  Lit, 

July  9, 1799. 

"  My  dear  Sir, — I  have  promised  to  write  to  Satterthwaite, 
Ud  many  others ;  but  as  at  this  time  of  the  year,  I  know  n# 
person  so  likely  to  be  in  college  as  your&elf,  you  wiU,  I  hope, 
tiCQse  my  troubling  you  with  this.    I  will  beg  of  yon  to  shoir 
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it  to  any  fritud  who  may  be  inttivsted  in  Ae  nioeets  of  oar 
enterprise 

**  I  wislied  to  write  from  Uptal ;  but  really  every  moment 
is  so  precious,  that  I  wafl  not  able.  It  is  now  deven  at 
Bigbl,  fl^  the  sun  shines  upon  this  paper.  W^*  hope  to  see 
kim  all  night  above  the  horizon,  when  we  get  IJarther  to  the 
Bortk ;  but  I  f^ar  we  are  too  late.  He  sinks  for  about  an 
hour  and  a  half  below  the  horizon  ;  but  we  have  no  other  dif- 
ference between  noon  and  midnight,  than  that  the  thermometer 
during  the  former  is  at  75,  and  during  the  latter  at  46.  Our 
fatigue  has  lately  been  excessive :  but  we  are  in  excellent 
health.  We  have  now  traversed  the  whole  of  Sweden ; 
having  completed  a  journey  of  near  two  thousand  miles  to  this 
place. 

<<  Otter  and  Malthus  left  us  at  the  Wener  Lake.    Our  parting 
was  very  painful,  but  we  shall  soon  meet  again.     They  found 
it  necessary  to  give  up  part  of  their  journey,  that  tney  might 
not  trespass  on  their  timt ,  as  limited  at  setting  out.     It  ap- 
peared  also,  that  they  were  somewhat  daunted  by  the  account 
they  received  of  an  expedition  so  far  to  the  north.     Malthus 
thought  I  should  never  be  able  to  efi«'ct  a  passage  by  land, 
from  Lapland  to  Norway.     They  went  into  the  south  of  Nor- 
way.    We  came  to  Stockholm,  Upsal,  and  through  the  towns 
on  the  western  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia  to  this  place. 
Our  expedition  has  succeeded  beyond  our  most  sanguine  ex- 
pectations ;  as  you  will  in  some  measure  learn  by  the  date. 
We  travel  in  a  little  wagon.     From  the  Wener  Lake  to  Stock- 
holm, we  passed  in  cans,  without  springs,  in  no  degree  better 
than  an  English  dung-cart      The  joy  I  feel  in  the  prospect  of 
visiting  the  countries  within  the  arctic  is  not  to  tie  expressed. 
ft  is  ray  intention  to  go  from  hence  to  Enontakis,  in  Tornea 
Lapmark,  and  from  thence  to  North  Cape,  to  visit  the  coast  of 
the  icy  sea.     If  I  find  it  im|)racticable  to  pass  to  Drontheim, 
from  thence,  by  water,  I  shall  return,  and  cross  the  Pitea  Lap- 
Hiark ;  from  whence  I  can  proceed  into  the  north  of  Norway ;. 
Visiting  various  interesting  scenes.     If  we  do  not  meet  Otter 
^nd  Malthus  in  the  north  of  Norway,  we  shall  find  them  afterward 
^t  Stockholm.   Had  they  been  lads  of  sufficient  enterprise,  I  still 
^link,  they  might  have  undertaken  a  journey  full  as  extensive 
^s  ours,  with  very  little  addition  of  time  or  expense.     It  is  not 
certain,  that  I  shall  not  be  at  Droutheim,  even  now,  before 
^liey  arrive.     I  intend  to  launch  a  balloon  at  the  capital  of 
Cornea  Lapmark ;  in  order  to  attract  the  natives  together. 
-^m  the  materials  are  ready.     The  north  of  Sweden  is  the  finest 
country  in  Europe.     Italy  and  Switzerland  may  boast  of 
Ingher  mountains  and  bolder  scenes ;  bat  the  magnificence  of 
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its  forests,  the  beauty  of  its  lakes  and  islands,  and  the  homeatj 
and  the  hospitality  of  its  inhabitants  are  u*  equalled. 

*'  Would  any  Englishman  expect  to  find  here  a  goodsopper, 
and  a  post  office  ?  We  have  had  our  tea,  and  a  game  at  Tomps 
v?itb  some  Lapland  lasses.  I  am  preparing  to  have  a  dtnoewkh 
them.  Their  faces  are  smeared  with  bear's  grease ;  and  they 
come  ah  near  to  the  human  as  any  animal,  except  the  natifes 
of  Owhyhee. 

**  Having  conquered  all  the  bugbears,  I  am  disposed  to  be 
more  facetious  than  ir  confii^itent  with  the  dignity  of  a  letter 
from  the  ^arctic,  impregnated  with  the  t^lectric  rays  of  the 
Aurora  Borealis,  and  which,  beyond  all  doubt,  will  shine  in  the 
dark.  But,  listen  t«>  the  nonsense  one  hears— <  What  get  to 
Tome^  ?'  exclaimed  a  multitude,  '  you  may  as  well  think  of 
getting  to  the  moon  I'  Yet,  here  we  are,  without  a  single 
accident ;  and  I  may  almost  add,  without  a  single  shoiirer  ; 
which  has  proved  very  agreeable  to  passengers  in  ft  wagon. 
I  do  not  intend  to  turn  back  until  I  have  scented  the  polar  w. 
I  never  was  in  better  health.  It  is  true  there  is  no  part  of  my 
body  I  can  call  my  own,  except  (grace  au  ciel !)  my  right  hand, 
and  left  eye.  My  left  arm  is  possessed  b}  the  jFViria  InfemaHs. 
Various  venomous  insects  occupy  my  body  exterualiy.  Inter- 
nally, a  commotion  owes  its  origin  to  sour  milk  and  rye  bread. 
But  all  these  losses  render  me  lighter,  and  nion-  fir  for  enterprise. 

"  Cripps  makes  an  excellent  traveller.  He  is  occupied  in 
sending  a  case  of  minerals  to  Stockholm.  Mineralogy,  botany, 
manners,  politics,  astronomy,  antiquities,  have  all  found  a  place 
in  his  journal ;  lie  seems  to  gra^p  at  universal  science ;  and 
works  with  his  hammer  amonj(  the  rocks,  liixC  a  gaUey*sIave. 
He  particularly  desires  to  he  remembered  to  you.  I  promised 
to  write  to  Alderman  Newling  and  to  Mr.  Outraro,  of  St. 
John's,  the  public  orator.  As  1  cannot  possihly  fulfil  my  en- 
gagement, I  shall  be  obliged  to  you  to  make  those  gentlemea 
acquainted  with  any  particulars  respecting  our  tour,  which  yoa 
may  think  proper.  If  there  is  any  article  of  literature  or 
natural  history  which  you  wish  to  receive  from  these  coon- 
tries,  I  beg  you  will  make  me  your  porter.  A  letter  directed^ 
*  a  la  poste  restante,  Stockholm,'  will  reach  me  any  time  before 
the  autumn." 


To  his  Mother. 

'<  ToRNBA,  on  the  most  northen  point  ofth^ 
Gulf  of  BoUmJa,  66  degrees  of  Nortk 
Latitude.    July  9,  1799. 

**  Would  you  believe  it  ?  In  this  place  to  get  pen,  ink,  and 
paper,  and  to  find  a  post-office  ?  '  What,  get  to  Tornei  V  every 
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«&e  8ftid ;  yet  bere  I  am,  and  what  is  more,  hare  not  done  j^ 
tor  I  will  not  torn  back,  until  1  sim-U  the  Polar  air.  How 
lu^ypjr  I  am  I  Can  I  believe  it  ? — am  I  dreaming  ?  pinch  mj 
aote !  To  tread  within  the  arctic !— ^nly  fani7  I  And  to  get 
kere  without  a  single  accident — not  even  a  soaking. 

"  Long  letters  you  cannot  expect  trom  traveOers,  who  have 
dept  only  four  hours  in  forty-eight  for  the  last  fortnight.  Would 
Jon  like  a  sli:*e  of  an  arctic  ham  ?  It  was  taken  from  the  thigh 
of  a  fat  bear.  I  do  assure  you,  it  beats  the  Surrey  hams,  out 
and  out.  None  of  your  sneers  at  the  Laplanders !  They 
come  as  near  the  human  as  any  animal,  except  Dame  OsbomCj 
aad  the  folks  at  the  alms-house. 

**  We  have  seen  Stockholm  and  Upsal,  and  came  aloi^  the 
western  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  JBothnia  to  this  dear  place.  And 
what  would  you  have  f  Look  at  our  sufiper — a  bare-footed 
Laplander  is  placing  it  on  the  tnble.  A  fureen  of  chocolate 
milk,  some  very  nice  nisks,  pickled  salmon,  and  pancakes ! 
If  a  votary  of  enterprise  cann^^t  feast  there,  let  him  starve ! 

**  We  enter  Norway  next.  You  must  never  be  alarmed  at 
not  bearing  from  me.  It  is  quite  uncertain  when  you  will  get 
another  letter,  but  certainly  not  before  I  reach  Drontheim ; 
which  will  be  in  the  middle,  or  towards  the  end  of  August,  then 
you  must  allow  time  for  it  to  get  to  England." 


To  Mr.  R.  Malthas. 


"ToaMiAyJdjSylTM. 

<<  We  should  have  been  here  on  the  7th,  if  we  had  not  waited 
a  day  for  Baron  Hermelin,  and  a  day  with  Dr.  Noezen,  at 
-Umea.  From  the  moment  we  parted  with  \ovky  we  may  date 
fte  beautiful  scenes  of  Sweden.  But  flrom  Upsal  to  this  place, 
nothing  in  Europe  can  surpass  it .  You  may  imagine  what  my 
anrprise  has  been,  who  expected  to  paKS  an  insipid,  barren,  fli^ 
maritime  territory.  Peter  is  still  with  us.  We  have  procured 
our  Lapland  interpreter,  and  are  setting  off  for  the  pole.  I  do 
not  intend  to  turn  back  till  I  have  dipped  in  the  icy  sea.  I  find 
we  can  penetrate  into  Finmark,  through  Lapland,  and  to  the 
North  Cape,  through  Finmark. 

^  We  should  have  been  at  Drontheim  long  before  you,  if  we 
bad  not  extended  our  tour.  There  are  as  many  passages  into 
Norway,  as  rivers  flowing  from  it.  We  nnght  pass,  1st,  from 
Hemosand  to  Roraas,  by  Gnstavitberg ,  2d,  from  Pitea  to  Nasa 
Fjal ;  Sd,  from  Lolte  to  Quiajock;  and,  4tk.  from  Torae^  to 
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Tornei  Trask.  This  last  we  shall  make ;  bat  shall  not  jgp 
from  the  icy  sea  to  Tronheim ;  hut  return  by  Nasi  FjiJ, 
through  the  lakes  and  mountains  of  Pitea  Lapmark.  After- 
wards we  go  from  Sheleftea  to  Hemosand,  and  then  by  Gas- 
tavsberg  to  Tronheim,  in  order  to  visit  the  mines  and  interest- 
ing scenes  in  that  passage. 

*^  My  balloon  is  ready,  and  will  be  launched  in  the  capital  oC 
Lapland.  The  priests  are  to  give  notice  in  the  churches,  that 
all  may  come  to  see  the  Englishman,  and  his  wonder  of  won- 
ders!!! 

"  We  have  many  rare  plants ;  but  never  since,  have  once 
seen  that  beautiful  plant  I  gave  Otter  at  Huuneberg.  Ptaf 
let  him  take  care  of  it,  and  it  shall  be  painted. 

D.nntbu^  Superbus, 

Rubus  Arrtiruf), 

Rubns  Chamsniurus, 

Epilobium  Montanum, 

Liiinaea  Boreulis, 

Com<)ruin  Palustre ; 
*'  These  are  fine  plants ;  but  we  have  fifty  more,  and  in 
land,  they  say,  are  the  rarest  plants  in  the  world.** 


From  Torne^  they  proceeded  northward,  principally  by 
ter,  up  the  Tornea  and  Muonio  rivers,  with  an  intention  of 
penetrating  to  the  North  Cape.  During  the  greater  part  of 
this  journey,  however,  Mr.  Clarke  was  exceedingly  ill,  and  ge- 
nerally compelled  to  lie  at  the  bottom  of  the  boat,  exposed  to 
great  changes  of  teaiperature,  and  snffeiing  dreadfully  from 
the  mosquitoes.  Of  this  illness,  which,  c«>mbined  with  the 
lateness  of  the  season,  was  the  cause  of  their  turning  south- 
ward from  Enontakis,  he  says  nothing  to  his  mother,  for  the 
reason  already  stated.  He  appears  to  have  owed  his  cure 
principally  to  the  fruit  of  the  Rubus  Arcticus  and  the  Rubui 
Chama&morus. 


To  his  Mother. 


"  £nontaki8,  in  Ltplaiid,  on  tke  finmtien  of 
Fi&mark,  680  30^  iO",  Nozth  LiU.    In  tke  ^ 
moct  norrUcni  province  of  tht  Swedish 
Dominiunt.    Jutr  30,  1799. 


**We  have  found  the  cottage  of  a  priest,  in  this  remote 
comer  of  the  world,  and  have  been  snug  with  him,  a  few  dayg. 
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Yesterday  I  lannched  a  balloon,  eighteen  feet  in  height,  which 
I  had  made  to  attract  the  natives.  You  may  guess  their  asto- 
nishment, whtn  they  saw  it  rise  from  the  earth. 

**  Is  it  not  famous  to  be  here,  within  the  frigid  zone  ?  More 
than  two  degrees  within  the  arctic ;  and  nearer  to  the  pole  than 
the  most  northern  shores  of  Iceland  i  For  a  long  time,  dark- 
ness has  been  a  stranger  to  us.  The  sun,  as  yet,  passes  not 
below  the  horiz.m ;  but  he  dips  his  crimson  visage  behind  a 
mountain  to  the  north.  This  mountain  we  ascended,  and  had 
the  satisfaction  to  see  him  make  his  curtsey,  without  setting. 
At  midnight,  the  priest  of  this  place  lighfe  his  pipe,  during  three 
weeks  in  the  year,  by  means  of  a  burning-glass,  from  the  sun's 
rays. 

**  We  have  been  driving  reindeer  in  sledges.  Our  intentioR 
is  to  penetrate,  if  possible,  into  Finmark,  as  far  as  the  source 
•f  the  Alten,  which  falls  into  the  icy  sea.  We  are  now  at  the 
source  of  the  Muonio,  in  Tome4  Lapmark.  I  doubt  whether 
any  map  you  can  procure  will  show  you  the  spot.  Perhaps 
you  may  find  the  name  of  the  place,  Enontakis.  Well,  what 
idea  have  you  of  it  ?  Is  it  not  a  fine  town  ? — sashed  windows, 
and  streets  paved  and  lighted — French  theatres — shops — and 
public  buildings  ?  I'll  draw  up  the  curtain — now  see  what  it 
is  !  A  single  hut,  constructed  of  the  trunks  of  fir-trees,  rudely 
hewn,  with  the  bark  haU  on,  and  placed  horizontally,  one 
above  another ;  here  and  there  a  hole  to  admit  light.  And 
this  inhabited  by  an  old  priest,  and  his  young  wife,  and  his  wife's 
mother,  and  a  dozen  children,  and  half  a  dozen  dogs,  and  four 
pigs,  and  John,  and  Cripps,  and  the  two  interpreters,  and  La- 
zarus, covered  with  sores,  bit  by  mosquitoes,  and  as  black  as  a 
negro.  We  sleep  on  reindeer  skins,  which  are  the  only  beds 
Wt  have  had  since  Torne^. 

"We  have  collected  minerals,  plants,  drawings,  and,  what 
is  of  more  importance,  manuscript  maps  of  countries  unknown, 
not  only  to  the  inhabitants  of  Sweden,  but  to  all  the  geogra- 
phers of  Europe.  The  best  maps  afford  no  accurate  idea  of 
Lapland.  The  geography  of  the  north  of  Europe,  and  parti- 
cularly of  the  countries  lying  to  the  north  of  the  Gulf  of  Both- 
nia»  is  entirely  undetermined.  I  am  now  employed  in  tracing 
the  topography  of  the  source  of  the  Muonio.  We  are  enabled 
to  confirm  the  observations  of  Maupertuis,  and  the  French 
missionaries  respecting  the  elevation  of  the  pole,  and  the  arctic 
circle.  I  shall  bring  a  piece  of  it  home  to  you,  which  stuck 
in  my  boot,  as  I  stepped  into  the  frigid  zone.  It  will  serve  as 
excellent  leaven,  and  be  of  great  use  in  brewing,  a  pound  of  it 
being  sufficient  to  ferment  all  the  beer  in  the  cellar ;  merely  by 
beii^  placed  in  my  cabinet. 
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<<The  wolves  have  made  guch  dreadful  havoc  here»  Uitt  the 
sjch  Laplanders  are  flyini^  to  Norway.     One  of  them,  out  of 
a  thousand  reindeer  which  he  possessed  a  few  jmmv  agOt  has 
only  forty  remaining.     Our  progress  from  Tomed  his  been 
entirely  in  canoes,  or  on  foot,  three  hundred  and  thbrty  nsSief. 
There  are  no  less  than  one  hundred  and  seven  cataracts  betweea 
this  place  and  Tornea.     We  live  on  reindeer  flesh,  and  tkt 
arctic  strawberry  :  ivhirh  is  the  only  vegetable  that  has  cam* 
forted  our  parched  lips  and  palates,  for  some  time.     It  groif 
in  such  abundance,  near  all  the  rivers,  that  John  gathers  a  piil- 
full  whenever  we  want«them.     I  am  making  all  possible  exow 
tion  to  preserve  some  for  you.     Wheat  is  almost  unknowB 
here.     The  food  of  the  natives  is  raw  fish,  ditto  reindeer,  tod 
sour  milk  called  pijma..    Eggs,  that  great  resource  of  travellers, 
we  have  not.     Poultry  are  never  seen.     Had  I  but  an  Engiisb 
cabbage,  I  bhould  feast  like  an  alderman." 

«  Tornea,  AagMt  U,  lltt. 

**  You  may  imagine  the  comfort  and  satisfaction  we  fee'* 
upon  our  arrival  once  more  in  Tome^  We  descended  Ih^ 
Aunis  and  Kiemi  rivers,  through  Kiemi  Lapmark,  and  are  re- 
joiced to  get  a  morsel  of  sweet  bread,  and  to  converse  agaii 
with  human  beings  We  go  now  into  the  north  of  Nonraj* 
Write  to  Christiania."< 


After  leaving  Torne^  the  second  time,  the  travellers  in*^ 
the  circuit  of  the  upper  part  of  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia,  and  tbea 
descended  on  the  eastern  side  of  it,  through  Ulea  to  Wsst; 
from  which  place  they  passed  the  Gulf,  in  a  vessel  to  Umett 
on  the  western  side.  Thence  they  went  to  SundsvaH  bo' 
then  took  their  way  directly  west,  across  the  moantains  of 
Malmagen,  a  part  of  the  chain  which  separates  Sweden  from 
Norway,  descending  into  the  latter  country  near  the  celebrate* 
copper  mines  of  Roraas. 


To  the  same. 


SUNDSTALD,  Norlll  of  SVBMd'' 

Sept.  10, 1799. 


K We  set  out  for  Norway  to-morrow.     I  hope  y^ 

received  my  last  from  the  regions  of  thick- ribbed  ice.     I  d^^ 
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]/c  home  in  November,  or  the  first  week  in  December,  at  far- 
thest. How  pamful  is  it  not  to  know  whether  you  are  well  or 
ill,  and  what  is  doing  at  Uckfield.  All  my  thoughts  centre 
there.  Could  I  but  see,  once  more,  your  handwriting  I  My 
dear  sister,  too,  how  does  she  do  ?  And  Geoi^e,  is  he  with  you  ? 
— tell  me  all. 

" We  came  across  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia,  from  Wasa  to 

Umea.  The  sun  has  burned  ray  hands  and  face,  until  they  re- 
semble this  ink.  I  am  become  a  Laplander  in  visage,  dress, 
and  manners.  It  would  frighten  a  powdered  English  beau,  to 
see  such  figures  as  we  are.  Only  fancy,  being  compelled  to 
tar  our  faces,  necks,  hands,  &c.  in  Lapland,  to  save  us  from 
uiosquitoes ! 

"We  know  no  more  of  England  than  if  we  were  in  New 
Holland. Now  for  the  mountains." 


«< 


Ta  the  Jtet.  William  Otter^  Jesus  College^  Cambridge. 

Tronhcim,  September  S3,  179SU 

-What  I  have  suffered  since  I  saw  you  I  will  not  fil! 


iny  letter  with ;  it  will  be  enough  to  say,  I  have  never  had  two 
days  of  health  since  I  set  out  lor  Lapland.  I  had  the  melan- 
choly task  of  tellmg  Cripps  how  to  commit  my  poor  carcass 
to  a  grave,  and  to  get  home.  Once  I  lost  my  senses ;  and, 
but  a  few  days  ago,  having  crossed  the  Norwegian  Alps  with 
jfreat  fatigue,  I  fancied  I  had  a  hole  in  my  throat,  and  fainted 
with  the  chimeras  of  my  own  disordered  imagination.  NoW;, 
thank  God  !  I  am  better,  as  you  see,  for  I  can  write.  All  my 
illness  arose  from  fatigue,  and  neglect  of  sleep,  and  perhaps 
from  the  effect  of  climate  on  a  constitution  unarmed  to  en^ 
counter  a  frigid  zone. 

"  We  are  to  suppose  you  intended  that  we  should  experience 
a  very  serious  disa|)pointment,  when  you  neglected  to  leave 
the  promised  letter  from  you  in  the  post-office.  If  you  had 
known  with  what  anxious  impatience  we  should  search  for 
your  handwriting,  in  every  post  book,  you  could  not  have 
done  this.  We  have  ransacked  half  the  houses  in  the  town, 
in  hopes  you  had  at  least  left  us  a  line ;  but  in  vain^  Why  did 
you  not  give  us  a  little  information  about  the  people  here,  and 
a  few  hints  necessary  to  be  observed  in  travelling?  We  find 
you  missed  Bergen,  yet  we  know  not  why.  This  is  remark- 
able, as  you  were  so  many  days  idle  here.  Poor  Cripps  was 
ready  to  weep,  when  the  lon^-expected  letter  was  not  found. 
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<*  We  penetrated  as  far  as  the  frontit*rs  of  Finmark,  trarere- 
ingthe  providces  of  Tornea,  and  Kemi  Lapinaik  ;  ▼isited  the 
soiircpB  of  the  Muonio  and  the  Aunis,  surroimded  thf  whole  of 
the  Gulf  of  Bothnia ;  crossed  the  Alps  to  Roraas,  and  catne 
here  last  night.     We  are  delighted  with  this  place — live  in  the 
same  room  you  did,,  and  a-k  questions  of  you  all  the  daj. 
What  libraries  they  have  heie!  And  even  the  arts  flourish.    I 
have  houuht  beautiful  pictures  already.     We  are  to  attend  the 
meeting  of  the  Literary  Society,  and  the  Clubs — all  Jacnbinf  f 
I  suppose  the  vast  increase  of  population  here  interested  MaL 
thus  ;  and  even  you  would  be  an  antiquarian  here,  in  seeim 
the  spot  once  tenanted  by  Norwegian  kings.     I  assure  yoa,  I 
never  saw  such  scenery  m  Europe,  as  between  H  off  and  Hot 
taalen,  on  the  Roraas  road.     It  is  neither  Alpine,  nor  Apeiw 
nine,  but  Norweirian  ;  combining  the  wildness  and  sublimit)' of 
Switzerland,  with  the  groves  of  Sweden,  and  the  vales  of  Italy. 
Of  course  you  collected  the  rare  minerals  which  are  produced 
by  the  mine  near  Hoff ;  particularly  that  singnUr  tossil,  the  ia* 
determinate  crystallization  of  quartz.     Would  you  not  smile  to 
see  me  in  the  character  of  a  botanist  ?  I  bot.tinze  from  morn- 
ing till  night — '  O  qudtn  mutatus !'    It  is  so  vastly  absuni,  you 
know,  to  be  poking  lor  weeds  in  a  ditch.     Were  I  any  longer 
in  doubt,  Sweden  would  make  any  man  a  botanist.     I  have 
collected  all  the  plants  engravtd  in  the  F'lora  Lapponica,  and 
many  others.     1  have  bought  here  the  Flora  Norwegica.     It 
is  a  good  work  ;*  but  de*<ciibing  the  Rebus  Cha:ti8einorus  (to 
which   I  owe  my  life,)   he  says  the  English  call  it  Cloud-ber- 
ries.    Did  you  ever  see  it  in   Britain  ?  Perhaps  the  bogs  of 
Scotland  produce  it. 

**Some  plants  are  stiU  in  bloom  here.  The  Ranunculus 
will  be  the  last ;  as  the  Tussilago  Farfara  was  the  first.  I 
collected  the  Ranunculus  Glaciulis  yesterday.  Among  other 
affectations,  1  am  ready  to  dispute  with  Linnaeus,  that  the 
Lichen  Coralloidcs,  and  the  Lichen  Defornds,  are  the  Bam&. 
That  the  cause  of  barrenness  in  the  Kuims  Arcticus,  when 
transplanted,  originates  in  accidental  selection.  The  speci* 
mens  carried  to  the  south  of  Europe,  were  not  Hermaphro* 
dites  ;  but  a  singular  monster  common  to  that  genus,  which  is 
male  alone.  How  little  do  botanists  know  of  plants,  when 
they  judge  of  them  from  local  character  !  Here  is  the  author 
of  the  Flora  Norwegica  describing  the  Pedicularis  Sceptrum 
Carolinum;  and  he  says,  'Saepissime  caulis  est  nudus,  foliis 
tantum  radicalibus  instructus,  baud  raro  autem  praeterea  etiam 
folia  verticillata  habet  circa  medium  posita.'  The  fact  is,  the 
mtrieiy^  if  it  may  be  so  termed,  of  the  Pedicularis  Scept.  Car. 
as  found  faqre,  has  little  resemblance  to  the  plant  in  its  natural 
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state.  It  is  a  poor,  stunted,  dwarfish,  deformed  emigrant, 
cxili'd  from  Laplaud  ;  and  not  possessing  more  than  a  family 
likrnebs  of  its  patent.  The  Scept.  Car.  in  Laplan<  is  never 
seen  with  a  nakt-d  stem  It  grows  almost  to  the  heis^ht  of  a 
man;  the  most  magnificent  of  all  the  arctic  flowers,  oniament- 
cd  with  foliage  in  beautiful  gradation,  diminishing,  and  propor- 
tionate from  its  root  to  i^s  blo^'som.  In  Norway,  it  only  shows 
a  niisei-able  head,  without  the  body. 

**Have  you  seen  the  dissertation  by  Rudberk  on  thin  plant  ? 
The  best  engraving  of  it,  is  in  the  Flora  Lapponica ,  but  the 
seed  vessel  is  iii'-orrect.  The  Flora  Danica  is  Kcnerally  above 
si),  but  fails  in  this. 

*'  I  have  treasures  inestimable — minerals,  antiquities,  plants^ 
birds  fish,  maps,  books,  insects,  drawings,  and  so  on.  Of 
plants  1  have,  I  believ;\  a  thour^and  specimens,  many  of  course, 
are  duplicates;  and  I  hope  some  o)  them  will  supply  you, 
where  you  have  tailed.  I  hope  to  give  some  also  to  Newton, 
and  io  Brooke.  In  all  my  filuess  I  never  deserted  my  journal, 
tbouiehit  srewthin  ^o  keep  me  in  countenance. 

**The  Gentiana  Nivalis,  Pedicularis  Lapponica,  Andromeda 
Hypiioides,  Saxifia  a  Azoides,  Comarum  Palustre,  Salix 
Amygdaliiia.  Lychnis  Alpina,  Pedicularis  Seept.  Car.,  Dianthus 
Superbuf— — of  th»-se,  and  mau>  others,  I  have  seed  Will  they 
grow  in  England  f  Th*'  Rubus  Arctic^us  I  have  preserved  in 
spirits,  with  Its  leaves  and  fruit.  Of  its  flowers  I  have  many 
Specimens  in  rn\  bo  »ks.  I  have  also  the  plantvS  peculiar  to 
Sweden;  th*  Betida  Nana  (though  found,  by  the  b},  here,) 
Crataegus  Ana,  and  others  nie!iti<»ned  by  Linnaeus  Respect- 
ing th'it  illu  trious  man,  I  hitve  many  curious  thinirs  to  speak, 
and  to  exhibit.  If  it  had  not  been  ft)r  iliues>,  we  should  have 
reached  North  Cao^  VV  •  beheld,  however,  Finmark  from 
the  mountains,  ^landing  on  the  spot  which  Linnaeus  calls  the 
last  angle  of  the  worldy  bi  yoiid  which  there  is  hardly  a  trace  of 
anim.il  or  %egeiuble  life. 

''^  The  L.iplan<iers  constitute  an  interesting  portion  of  our 
acquaintance  When  I  sit  wiih  you  ag:iin,  I  will  show  you 
their  m.\rcu  from  Persia  to  the  pole  ;  \ou  shall  hear  how  they 
have  preserved  to  thi^<  hour  the  (*uston)s  and  the  language  of 
the  first  piitriarch>.  Why  did  you  not  visit  them  fioni  Roraas  ? 
It  is  only  one  day's  ride  trom  that  place  to  the  mountains  of 
Malmagen,  on  which  we  found  a  settlement  of  Laps,  with 
above  i  thousand  reindeer.  One  of  which  we  purchased,  and 
brought  with  us  His  horns  and  hide  I  preserve  for  the  public 
fibrary.  His  flesh,  at  this  moment,  smokes  on  the  table  ;  and 
Cripps  is  clamorous,  lest  it  should  cool  before  I  join  with  him, 
m  conveying  it  *ad  inleros.' 
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<^  You  perhaps  recollect  what  ideas  I  bad  formed  of  a  joar* 
Bey  along  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia.  It  has  nothing  of  the  niari- 
time  character.  The  Gulf  is  never  seen  but  as  inlets,  forming 
the  most  beautiful  lakes,  covered  with  islands,  and  ornamented 
with  the  tallest  and  most  luxuriant  groves.  Angermanlaud,  of 
all  the  Swedish  provinces,  is  the  most  interesting.  It  is  the 
Switzerland  of  the  north.  Ostero  Bothnia  is  the  most  fertile. 
But,  estimating  Norway  from  the  specimen  we  have  hitherto 
perceived,  it  promises  to  surpass  all  the  north  of  Europe  in 
grandeur  of  scenery.  Solander  lived  at  Pitea,  in  Westro 
Bothnia,  and  in  that  neighbourhood  1  procured  the  Flora  Sue- 
cica  of  Linnaeus,  with  his  manuscript  annotations.  Literature 
is  at  the  lowest  ebb  in  Sweden  ;  I  had  the  utmost  difficulty  to 
get  a  copy  of  that  work.  Tbey  are  ignorant  of  (he  only  fa- 
mous author  their  country  ever  pioHuced.  But  the  peoplt^  are 
better  than  the  Norwegians — more  indu*<trious,  yet  in  greater 
poverty,  more  virtuous  and  more  hospitable.  Did  you  meet 
Acerbi  in  Stockholm  ?   We  sent  letters  by  him  froni  Uleaborg. 

*<  Tell  Malthus  we  have  regularly  estimated  the  thermomt^ter. 
We  have  obtained  the  height  of  it  here  since  the  year  1762. 
Mr.  Hornman  also  brings  me  a  curious  accoimt  ol  the  increase 
and  present  state  of  population  ;  which  may  be  useful  to  him. 
I  have  procured  Professor  Leem's  account  of  Lapland  and 
Finmark,  in  Latin.     His  widow  still  lives  here." 


To  his  Mother. 

**nANDBLiB,  in  Norway,  October  12,  17S9. 

"  As  1  know  I  shall  not  have  a  moment  to  myself  in  Chris- 
tiania,  where  we  hope  to  arrive  to-morrow,  I  avail  myself  of 
an  opportunity  to  scribble  from  a  little  post-house,  on  the  shore 
of  the  Hudals  lake. 

"  I  have  the  satisfaction  to  inform  you,  that  after  three  pas- 
sages of  the  Norwegian  Alps,  we  aie  both  safe  and  well ;  with 
eager  and  anxious  expectation,  making  all  speed  to  Christiania, 
to  get  letters  from  dear  friends,  in  dear  England.  I  have  not 
seen  even  your  handwriting  since  we  left  Stoi  kholra  ;  except 
in  reading  over  and  over  the  letter  you  sent  me  there,  till  I 
have  it  b>  heart.  I  shall  keep  this  open,  till  I  have  read  yours 
in  Christiarjia.  You  may  guess  what  my  feelings  are,  till  I 
know  you  are  all  well.     Every  moment  is  an  age. 

^'  YoQ  will  hardly  credit,  that  at  this  season  of  the  year,  in 
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this  part  of  Norway,  wp  are  still  collecting  plants  in  bloom. 
The  harvest  is  not  ^et  ^ot  in.  How  littif  do  we  know  uf  this 
country  in  England  !  Travellers  describe  it  as  a  region  of 
snow ;  aHd  even  the  iilnstrious  Linnacis  says,  that  before  the 
end  of  August,  winter  returns,  wi?h<»ut  autumn,  in  this  latitude. 
We  have  traversed  the  whole  of  Norway,  from  Tronheim,  or 
Drontheim,  as  it  is  erronC'MisK  otten  called  in  maps,  t>  the 
south.  Do  not  be  vain  ol  your  English  refinement !  Yester- 
day I  left  a  party  of  beautiful  young  ladies,  working  tambour, 
at  the  foot  of  the  Douvre  Alps. 

''This  is  the  land  ttir  mountaifis.  Ostsa  and  Pelion— Gog 
and  Magog  !  Switzerland  tnu-^t  yield  the  palm  to  Norway,  in 
beauty  and  grandeur  of  scemry.  The  mountains  here  may 
not  have  equal  elevation  above  the  level  oi  the  sea ;  but  no* 
thing  in  Eurof^e  can  be  more  sublime.  Tronheim  is  as  fine  a 
town  as  Bath  ;  and  its  inhabitants  not  less  polite,  though  muck 
more  hospitable. 

*'  We  have  only  to  go  now  to  Stockholm  and  Petersburg, 
and  then,  huzza,  for  old  Euglan<l,  onee  again  !  1  must  leave 
a  little  room,  in  case  any  letter  at  Christiauia  requires  an  an- 
swer.*' 


«  CiautTiAiru,  OeCaber  15. 

'^  What  treasures  I  have  found  here !  No  less  than  four 
letters  from  Uckfieid ,  three  from  }ou,  and  one  from  Anne. 
I  received  theui  with  fear  and  trembling,  and  shook  so  much,  1 
eould  hardly  hold  them,  till  I  saw  your  handwriting.  Oh, 
blessed  news ;  and  all  well !  1  tore  open  the  seals,  and  your 
last  date,  which  is  August  29,  tells  uie  George  is  safe  at  home, 
and  all  well !  So  -  I  am  at  ease  !  thank  God  !  thank  God.—* 
Do  not  let  any  body  direct  the  letters  but  you ;  because  that 
alarms  me  dreadfully.  Never  mind  what  you  write,  yotu*  hand- 
writing is  all  I  want  to  see,  thoui^h  your  letters  continue,  as 
they  always  were,  interesting  and  precious.  Your  lace,  table* 
eloths,  &c.  you  may  depend  upon  having  ;  and  I  wivh  to  buy 
for  you  a  black  silk  cloak,  lined  with  such  fur,  as  you  once 
had,  on  a  white  satin,  that  you  may  not  perish  in  your  long 
penance  at  church.  It  shall  be  haudsome,  and  yet  sober  anA 
decent;  sach  as  you  like.*' 


Xt 
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T#  the  Rev.  JVm.  Ottery  Jesu$  ColUgty  Cambridgi^ 

<*  Cheutunu,  October  94,  IIW. 


" We  were  surprised  to  learn  that  you  halted  a  day  or 

two  at  Elstad,  iiu^teau  of  selecting  a  spot  among  the  sublime 
scenery  you  afterward  visited  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Doavre 
fiel.  But  let  me  congratulate  you  upon  the  tour  you  so  for- 
tunately selected.  Surtrly  nothing  can  equal  Norway !  I  ha?c 
never  seen  hunh  iiublinie  scenery  any  where  in  Europe.  Swe- 
den is  far  inferior.  An^ermanland  resembles  it  in  its  features, 
but  is  never  so  grand.  If  our  journey  were  to  be  repeated,  I 
would  go  first  through  Norway  to  Tronheim,  and  thence  tm 
Nord  Cap,  and  afterward  to  Torne^  and  Stockholm. 

"  What  a  fine  opportunity  you  had  to  collect  plants  on  the 
Douvre  Alps.  In  all  our  travels  f  have  never  seen  such  a  pro- 
fusion of  rarities  as  flourish  there.  We  were  too  late  for 
flowers,  but  collected  seed ;  particularly  some  beautiful  species 
of  Saxifraga.  The  Gentiana  Campestris  is  still  in  bloom ;.  also 
many  varieties  of  Ranunculus. 

<<  I  have  the  skins  of  the  Norwegian  lynx,  white  fox,  moun^ 
tain  squirrel,  snow  riper,  cock  of  the  wood,  &.c.  Richard 
tells  us,  you  saw  some  Laps  near  Roraas.  We  weary  him 
with  inquiries  after  you." 

"  Oh  that  we  could  meet  you  once  again !  Both  the  Ankers 
are  princes ;  and  act  as  such  to  us,  but  above  all  Columella. 
IVnker,  whom  you  did  not  see." 


To  the  same. 

'*  Stoceholm,  December  8,  IDS.- 

"  —  Oh,  what  a  journey !  It  interests  me  too  much. — 
I  am  in  a  fever  from  morning  till  night.  Could  any  one  expect 
to  find  such  a  field  of  antiquity  in  Lapland  ?  A  view  of  mankind 
in  their  origin  opens  before  me^  so  extensive,  and  so  glorious, 
that  human  vision  cannot  bear  it.  It  comprehends  all  the  de« 
scendants  of  Japheth,  spreading  their  colonies  and  language  over 
the  north-western  world.  In  the  Swedish^  1  behold  the  origin 
of  my  native  language,  somewhat  corrupted  in  Norway,  and 
almost  obliterated  in  England.  I  can  speak  it  feebly ;  but  the 
little  I  have  acquired  will  be  soon  forgotten.  What  intellectual 
darkless  covers  us  all.     I  seek  after  wisdom^  and  the  result  of 
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my  inquiry  is  only  a  conviction  of  my  own  g^088  ignorance. 
Bvery  day  I  perceive  I  know  less  and  less,  and  should  give  it 
up  in  despair,  were  it  not  for  the  reflection,  that  I  am  more 
contented,  more  happy,  more  acquiescent,,  than  when  I  thought 
I  was  wiser.  What  is  to  become  of  us !  Are  we  ever  to 
know  any  thing  of  the  earth  on  which  we  live,  and  of  primitive 
causes?  Two-thirds  of  the  race  of  men  vegetate,  and  lift  not 
up  their  eyes  to  the  light — the  inquisitive  few  labour  in  vain. 

'  Bat  much  they  ffrope  for  trnth,  and  never  hit, 
Tet  deem  they  darkneM  light,  and  their  vain  blonderf  wit.* 

"  We  have  been  in  almost  every  province  of  the  Swedish 
dominions.  Our  journey  in  Norway  was  very  pleasing.  The 
king  has  resigned  the  chancellorship  of  Upsal  in  anger.  It  is 
expected  his  reign  will  be  very  short.  There  are  insurrections 
at  Gotheborg  and  Gefle.  A  scarcity  of  corn  prevail?,  and  the 
▼aTue  of  paper  money  is  so  low,  that  corn  cannot  be  imported^ 
but  at  a  price  which  places  it  beyond  purchase.  I  perceive 
you  did  not  get  half  my  letters.  We  have  preserved  the  Rubus 
Arcticus  in  spirits,  in  sugar,  in  books,  in  seed,  in  roots  ;  in 
short,  in  every  way,  which  may  ensure  it  a  growth  in  England. 
Tell  Don  at  the  Botanic  garden,  I  have  plenty  of  seed  from  the 
^rdener  at  Upsal  for  him.  We  attended  Thunberg*s  lectures 
there  in  botany  ;  also  those  of  Afzelius  in  chemistry.  I  shall 
bring  home  a  chest  full  ofbook^;  ditto  of  drawings,  maps, 
costumes,  &c. ;  dlito  of  Lapland  productions;  ditto  of  mine- 
rals ;  ditto  of  antiquities  ;  ditto  of  slang.  Tell  Hailstone  I 
have  trap  enough  for  him,  and  that  Estmark  of  Kongsberg  will 
Jive  him  a  complete  collection,  if  he  will  sail  across  from  Lynn 
to  Christiania  (which  is  only  seven  days)  te  see  him. 

"They  have  translated  Alonzo  and  Imogine  into  Swedish, 
preserving  the  metre. 

"  In  many  parts  the  strong  analogy  of  the  language  to  the 
English  is  striking,  as  dodskalle,  or,  as  it  is  pronounced,  dead 
skull,  for  a  skeleton's  head.  And  take  one  of  the  lines,  it  is 
curious — 

Lilt  Hjelmen  fran  hufoadet  falla— ^ 

"  And  now  according  to  the  pronunciation — 

Let  Helmen  fron  off  ud  het  fallt— 

"  And  now  in  literal  English — 

Lit  helmet  from  off  hif  head  fall. 
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«  Wc  set  off  in  tbrce  days  for  Petersburg.  You  hate  be* 
reared  us  in  taking  the  two  vniumes  of  the  Voyage  de  deux 
Fraoc^ais ;  but  if  jou  have  left  it  at  PeterHburg,  it  will  do. 
We  cannot  buy  it  here 

*«  The  littlf  wation  we  bought  for  fifty  dollars  lasted  us  till 
Tronheim,  and  we  there  ho'cf  it  wt^ll.  1  wish  I  rM)uld  say  the 
same  of  the  uhaeron  we  bn>ui;ht  there.  We  have  now  pur- 
chased a  magniti'.*ent  Hit'air  f<M  e'.g!  ty  pounds,  made  at  Vienna ; 
a  close  carriage,  lull  of  ttrawcis,  mysteries,  and  conundrums, 
lined  with  blue  morocco.  It  is  a  monstrous  porcupine  ;  and 
if  1  did  not  hope  to  go  in  sledges,  in  Finland,  1  should  fear  the 
whole  would  fall  to  pieces.     Apropos,  i^e  have  had  no  ap- 

?earance  of  winter  yet,  and  walk  about  without  great  coats. 
*he  thermometer  is  not  at  the  fi-eezing  point  The  climate  is 
dry  and  fine.  We  had  never  an\  ram  ;  Irom  June  fill  the 
beginning  of  November,  not  a  single  drop.  Tell  the  Jesuits, 
it  is  a  shame  they  have  never  written  ;  if  they  will  send  a  line 
by  return  of  post  to  Petersburg,  it  will  be  worth  a  treasure  to 
me,  and  cost  them  little  trouble." 


To  his  Mother. 


"  Stockholm,  Dec.  10, 17». 

"  As  Cripps'  friends  have  written  to  desire  he  will  visit  Pe- 
tersburg, before  his  return,  we  are  no  longer  under  any  appre- 
hension as  to  their  being  impatient  (if  onr  delay.  He  would  g9 
to  the  mountains  of  the  moon,  if  I  would  consent  to  accom- 
pany him.  1  never  had  a  more  active,  useful,  or  pleasant  com- 
panion in  travels.  He  is  always  endeavouring  to  make  me 
happy,  and  therefore  I  ought  not  to  omit  making  him  this 
acknowlederment. 

"  You  may  be  sure  1  want  no  spur  to  make  me  extend  a 
plan  of  enterprise  ;  but  as  George  is  returned,  and  many  other 
things  call  me  home,  I  really  wish  to  be  in  England.  Cripps 
is  very  urgent  in  pressing  me  to  Hcrompany  him  to  Moscow, 
and  to  Vienna,  and  as  I  foresee  all  this  will  keep  me  out  much 
beyond  the  time  limited  for  my  return,  I  lose  not  an  instant  in 
making  it  known  to  you. 

"  If  I  go  with  him  to  Moscow  and  Vienna,  it  will  occasion 
a  delay  of  two  months  at  least.  This  being  the  case,  I  cannot 
be  in  England  before  May  ;  but  1  positively  will  not  be  absent 
after  the  end  of  April,  if  I  can  possibly  get  home.  1  think 
you  will  agree  with  me,  that  ]  ought  not  to  lose  the  opporto- 
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lity  of  visiting  Moscow  and  Vienna,  which  may  never  occur 
.gain.  Cripps,  mort^over,  has  put  himself  to  the  expense  of  a 
uuidsome  carriage,  and  done  every  thing  which  he  thinks  may 
onduce  to  my  comfort  and  convenience.  There  is  another 
eason  for  my  staying  out,  which  is  the  unpleasant  and  dreary 
oumey  through  Prussia,  in  the  depth  oi  winter,  where  the 
XMids  are  almost  always  impassable  without  accidents.  We 
laTe  here  the  most  delightful  weather  imaginable." 


Mr.  Clarke  finally  left  Stockholm  for  Petersburg,  on  the 
i  4th  of  December,  1 799,  having  previously  spent  some  time  at 
he  University  or  Upsal,  and  examined  with  great  attention  the 
whole  of  the  mining  district  of  Dalecarlia,  of  which  he  has 
given  a  very  full  account  in  his  travels.  Grislchamn,  where 
:he  next  letter  is  dated,  is  a  small  port  of  Sweden,  upon  the 
Grulf  of  Bothnia,  at  which  travellers  usually  embark  for  the 
Aland  passage  to  Abo,  the  capital  ot  Finland  :  this  passage; 
which  is  generally  very  interesting  and  beautiful,  being  for  the 
most  part  thickly  studded  with  i:-lands  of  red  granite,  clothed 
pvith  dark  pines,  exhibituig  to  the  traveller,  as  he  sails  along,  a 
rariety  of  picturesque  groups,  and  forming  occaKionally  the 
Host  curious  and  intricate  straits,  presented  nothing  but  dangers 
aind  difficulties  to  Mr.  Clarke,  who  was  more  than  a  month  in 
::ompleting  it.  By  Mr.  Mai  thus  and  the  author  of  this  memoir, 
prho  made  the  passage  in  fine  weather,  it  was  effected  in  less 
;Iian  two  days,  and  to  them  it  only  appeared  too  short.  In 
lie  first  part,  betwixt  the  coast  of  Sweden  and  Aland,  tht  sea 
\b  open,  as  the  map  will  show. 


To  the  Red.  Mr.  Saitertkwaiie^  Jesus  College^  Cambridge, 

Gbislbhamn,  00  U)^  BoUmian  Gult; 
Dec.  15, 17d9. 

■  ■  "  The  circumstances  of  our  long  journey  have  doubt- 
^8s  been  detailed  by  others  to  whom  we  have  written  Den- 
mark, Sweden,  Lapland,  part  of  Finland,  and  Norway,  we 
^Cive  completely  traver&ed.  But  Sweden  has*  occupied  most 
*f  our  time.  We  have  passed  through  every  province  in  the 
%pire,  except  a  small  territory  south  of  Stockholm,  bordering 
^H  the  Baltic.    You  will  find  1  have  not  been  idle.     My 
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drawingSi  most  of  which  are  from  my  own  sketcbei  taken  on 
the  spot,  were  considered  an  ai>  ob]<-ci  of  public  curionty  even 
in  Stockholm  and   (yLnstinuia;  v%here  the  manners  and  cus- 
toms of  the  Laplanders  are  more  kaown  than  iu  Jesus  Combi- 
nadon  Room,  tboug;h  much  Itss  understood.     This  may  scm 
a  paradox  to  you ;  but  1  assure  you  no  iieople  are  more  igoo* 
rant  of  the  anrif  nt  hifitorv  and  geo{p*apb\  ot  tbeir  own  country 
than  the  Swedes.     If,  when  things  are  at  the  worst,  any 
change  wUI  be  for  the  hettrr,  Swecien  will  speedily  iwproTe. 
Its  finances  are  aniiitiilattd ;  mbnut'actnrrs  stagnate  ;  public 
credit  is  at  an  end  ;  literanire  expiies  ;  th<'  poor  are  oppressed ; 
murmurs  rise  iit  tiie    provinc^h  ;  insurrections  are   begun  in 
Gotheborg  and  OeHe  ;  and  the  mt- rchants  are  becoming  bank- 
rupts.    The  winter  i<  but  jiisi  ()p<  ned,  and  already  there  is  a 
scarcity  of  corn.     The  o^per  m'^m  y  i^  worth  nothing;  Cbere- 
forci  corn  cannot  be  imported,  tiut  at  such  prices  as  to   be 
beyond  the  reach  of  t!ie  |»0'>r. 

**  We  are  now  going  through  the  south  of  Finland,  or  Fin- 
land Proper,  to  Petersburg  I  mention  this,  to  distingiush  it 
from  the  former  part  o:  o  :r  travtis  in  Fmland ;  which  com- 
prehended Osiero  Bothnia  and  Wasa.  before  we  crossed  the 
Gulf,  in  our  way  to  ilaNinjiselaiid,  Herj^-adalen,  and  Norway. 
I  wish  1  could  give  )uu  au  idea  of  onr  figures,  as  they  woiud 
not  fail  to  amuse  you.  On  out  feet  we  have  thick  yam  stock- 
ings ;  over  those,  stout  leather  boots ;  ovi  r  those,  sheep  nkin 
boots,  with  the  wool  on  th;  inside  ;  over  ttio»e,  reindeer  hide^ 
with  the  hair  on  the  oiir>ide.  Our  heads,  and  bodies,  and 
hands,  are  wrapped  in  iUn  lels  and  furs;  and  with  all  these  in 
a  close  carriage,  we  canni^t  pT"vt-:!t  tht*  escape  of  caloric. 
The  cold  is  excensive.  Thernn>m  ter  twenty  degret-s  of 
Fahrenheit  below  freezing,  ^tt  noon  day.  The  strongest 
Madeira  wine  becomes  solid  in  our  Cfir:i<(ge;  and  our  bread 
and  meat  pret^ent  no  other  consistence  and  flavour  between 
the  teeth  than  that  of  a  snow  bail. 

(Here  he  gives  a  sketch  of  his  person  and  dress.) 

*^Such  ami,  O  quam  mtUattiSj  at  tiiis  moment.  Did  you 
ever  see  a  biped  better  equipped  for  the  oti.er  world?  Pray 
for  me,  if  you  have  the  least  spark  of  humanity.  Tell  Cald- 
well, I  may  perhups  look  like  a  well  feJ  animal,  but,  gramercy! 
'tis  all  error.  ^Bowels  empty  and  groanmg — tympanum  re- 
lazed  and  flabby  -  mouth  ready  to  water  at  a  rotten  egg— 
what  will  become  of  us ! — we  have  not  had  a  good  dinner, 
since  we  left  Cambridge.  Do  send  us  a  box  of  prog  to  Peters- 
burg,  or,  at  least,  such  an  account  of  your  feasting,  that  we 
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may  live  and  grow  fat  in  the  perusal  of  it.  It  ifi  Tery  uncer- 
tain  whdt  route  we  sliall  take  frofu  Petersburg^ ;  but  1  believe 
to  Moscow  and  Vienna.  My  health  is  improving,  and  if 
Crippa'  viHJoofl  were  to  be  i*  alize«i,  we  should  see  round  the 
globe.  Sometimes  he  is  raving  to  explore  the  wiids  of  Siberia ; 
at  others,  he  would  lead  mt*  to  Asirachan*  and  bathe  in  the 
Caapian  aea. 

'^  It  IB  now  getting  dark ;  I  will  finish  this  letter  at  Abo. 

'^Wben  I  professed  my  intention  to  finish  this  letter  at  Abo^ 
I  was  notaivareof  my  own  ((resumption.     There  was  so  much 
delay  in  our  getting  a  vessel,  that  it  endf>d  with  our  being  de- 
tained live  days  at  Grislehamn,  by  a  tempest.    On  one  of  these, 
we  were  near  lost  in  attempting  to  li  ave  the  place.     On  the 
morning  of  the  siicth  day,  b»'tore  it  was  light,  the  sailors,  who 
belonged  to  Aland,  and  were  impatient  to  return,  called  us, 
saving  that  we  must  go  on  board  with  all  pos*«ible  expeditioi^ 
as  the  weather  uas  more  mitd,  and  the  wiiid  somewhat  favour- 
able.    After  w  iat  we  ha  i  experienced  before,  it  was  folly  to 
venture  again,  without  a  certainty  of  tianquil  seas;  but  it  was 
the  height  of  insanty  itseli,  to  Sufier  them  to  t^ke  our  heavy 
carriage  in  the  name  boar.     Thin  .ing  it  imprudent  to  dictate 
to  mariners,  I  let  them  have  th*  i:  own  way.     Now,  thtir  boats 
are  not  accustomed  to  take  large  <-arriages  ;  neither  are  they 
fit  for  it.     Yoij  mijj;ht  as  well  put  to  sea  in  a  saucer,  and  if  the 
lauceris  half  filled  with  snow,  and  very  shallow,  you  will  have 
looie  idea  of  tlie  Finland    passage  boats.     The  shore  is  so 
formed,  }OU  can  have  no  knowledge  of  the  weather,  until  you 
get  clear  of  the   land,      fhe  sky  looked  horribly  red  in  the 
eiftt,  and  as  black  in  the  west,  in  which  quarter  the  wind  was. 
''  The  wind  gathered  additional  force  each  instant  as  we  left 
fke  land  ;  but  the  wind  whs  nothing  compared  with  our  arch 
enemy  the  sea*  which  having  been  agitated  manj  days,  to  the 
utonishment  of  the  sailors,   presented  mountains  of  boiling 
Water.     1  had  once  the  misfortune  to  sail  in  a  storm,  off  the 
iiland  of  St.  Kiida,  in  the  Atlantic  ocean ;  but  I  never  saw 
iuch  a  spectacle  as  this.     I  observed  the  consternation  of  our 
iH)atmen,  and  you  may  be  sure  I  felt  it.     Cripps  was  in  the 
carriage  ;  it  was  no  longer  possible  to  conceal  our  situation. 
All  subordination  was  lost ;  and  that  tearful  confusion  in  which 
a>en  lose  all  presence  of  mind  had  taken  place.     I  begged 
^ey  would  put  back  ;  but  was  told  that  to  alter  the  course  of 
(be  boat,  would  ensure  her  going  down.     So  rapid  was  the 
^i^ange,  that  within  ten  minutes  from  the  beginning  of  our 
^ai-m,  all  hope  was  gone.     I  prevailed  on  them  to  take  Cripps 
Aotn  the  carriage^  tluit  he  might  be  lashed  to  an  oar.   He  was 
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taken  out ;  but  not  a  hand  could  be  spared  to  do  noie.   At 
some  distance  from  our  stem,   appeared  a  boat  in  eqotl  dis- 
tress ;  but  so  far  to  the  \vind>¥ard,  that  there  ivas  no  hope  of 
her  venturing  down  to  save  u>,  if  the  boat  went  otr(*r;  laiwe 
have  since  Icarnet),  she  had  enough  to  do  to  bale  out  the  witer, 
which  filled  every  momi^nt  on  her  lee-side.     Our  boat  took  in 
water  on  both  sides,  and  laboured  dreadfully.     They  begin 
HOW  to  reproach  us,  on  account  of  the  carriage.     *  For  God^i 
sake  heave  it  oviTbourd  !'  we  all  exclaimed;  but  they  issued 
us,  the  mere  attempt  to  move  it  would  overset  us.    Envj 
thing  got  worse  and  worse.     We   had  at  the  helm  an  ex* 
perienced  seaman,  who  had  taken  the  managementof  the  ves* 
sel  from  the  moment  our  danger  appeared.     He  advised  them 
to  let  go  the  foresail,  but  would  not  suffer  the  mainsail  to  be 
touched,  as  we  had  alreadv  fallen  too  much  to  the  leeward) 
and  if  we  did  not  keep  up  to  the  wind,  we  should  be  drivet^ 
into  the  Baltic,  and  inevitably  perish.     The  noise  and  yelling 
of  the  sailors,  is  still  in  my  ears — crying  out,  whenever  tb^ 
mountain  waves  afiproached.     Upon  such  occasions,  they  I  ^^ 
the  vessel  fall  off  with  the  wave,  and  she  was  carried  into   ^ 
q;ulf  of  foam  ;  which  broke  over  us,  covering  all  our  bodii?^ 
.  and  sometimes  forced  us  to  quit  our  hold.     At  last,  every  hof^ 
seemed  to  vanish.     In  despair  we  clung  together  upon  son^ 
sacks,  near  the  stern,  and  durmg  the  short  intervals,  when  tl^ 
sea  left  us,  had  recourse  to  fervent  prayer.     It  pleased  Prov  ^ 
dence  that  we  should  at  Ust  escape.     What  our  feelings 
you  will  better  imagine  than  I  can  express.     I  assure  you, 
blood  is  chilled  with  horror,  as  1  now  write  to  you.     How  w^ 
were  preserved,    I  kunw  not.     All   I  recollect  of  our  fir^ 
l^limpsc  of  hope  is,  that  after  a  considerable  time,  the  island  o» 
which  the  telegraph  is  stationed,  appeared  to  leeward,  at  a  _ 
distance,  under  the  boom  of  the  mainsail  ;  but  the  seastilFw 
in  its  greatest  commotion.    Soon  after  the  men  be^anto  shou  '' 
and  we  had  an  island  to  windward,  which  afforded  us  mot" 
tranquil  water.     We  then  sailed  close  to  land,  but  it  was  inn: 
possible  to  reach  it  owing  to  the  surf. 

*' Having  cleared  the>e  islands,  mattery  went  better,  arm 
soon  after  mid-day  we  arrived  at  Ekero." 


To  Ct^iai^  George  Clarke. 

<*  By  waj  of  a  date,  Ont  daj  ihoiler  thaa  any  •tlicr*- 

<<  It  is  by  no  means  so  easy  as  you  may  imagine,  to  give  y€^ 
an  idea  of  my  situation  at  this  moment.    Few  maps  will  t« 
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yon,  where  the  island  of  Vardo  lies,  and  those  few  are  not 
within  your  attainment.  It  is  a  portion  of  that  range,  or 
cluster  of  insular  territory,  which  goes  by  the  name  of  Aland, 
in  the  Swedish  charts,  and  chokes  up  the  entrance  of  the  Oulf 
of  Bothnia.  lam  now  endeavouring  to  effect  a  passage  to 
Abo,  in  Finland  ;  and  from  thence  to  Petersburg.  Sometimes 
we  are  drawn  across  the  ice  on  sledges;  at  others,  it  is  a 
labour  fit  for  Hercules  to  cut  a  channel  through  it,  sufficient 
to  admit  a  boat,  and  in  the  widest  parts  we  sail. 

**  The*narrowest  squeak  I  eyer  had  for  my  life  took  place  in 
passing  from  Grislehamn  to  Ekero,  with  a  large  and  heavy 
carriage  in  a  boat  very  like  Master  Muddle's  hat.  When  the 
water  is  in  a  passion  in  these  seas,  it  is  more  like  the  boiling 
of  a  kettle,  than  the  gentleman-like  roll  of  the  Atlantic. 

'Mthas  been  impossible  to  get  home  so  soon  as  I  intended. 
And  as  we  cannot  reach  Cambridge  before.tbe  Term  divides 
in  February,  it  is  of  little  use  to  break  our  necks  in  the  hopes 
of  getting  there  a  few  days  after  ;  so  we  have  extended  the 
plan  of  our  tour  ;  in  consequence  ol*  which  I  shall  not,  I  fear, 
6ee  England  before  the  latter  end  of  the  spring;  but  I  will  do 
my  best,  as  I  long  to  show  ypu  how  to  brew  the  real  Powder 
Plot ;  fourteen  bushels  to  the  hogshead. 

'*  We  are  now  in  a  little  wooden  hovel,  about  ten  yards  and 
a  half  square,  waiting  anxiously  for  morning,  that  we  may  cross 
the  rest  of  these  islands.  When  you  receive  this  letter,  we 
fhall  be  in  or  near  Petersburg ;  as  I  do  not  put  it  in  the  post 
till  we  land  in  Finland.  Cripps,  and  his  little  dog,  who  has 
been  with  us  in  all  our  wanderings,  are  asleep  upon  some 
straw,  in  one  corner.  John,  his  servant,  is  broiling  a  piece  of 
stock  fish,  as  he  says  to  keep  life  and  soul  together.  Peter, 
our  interpreter,  is  smoking  with  the  boatmen,  in  another  hoveK 
iSuch  are  the  joys  of  enterprise.*' 


To  the  Ret.  William  Otter,  Jesus  College,  Cawbridge. 

*<  l9LB  Vardo,  between  Bomursond  and  Kamlinge, 
in  the  paisage  to  Abo,  from  GrialehamiVy 
ChrutroM  day,  1799. 

"  Have  you  forgotten  this  little  place  ?  If  so,  you  are  happy. 
1  fear  I  shall  have  too  much  reason  to  remember  it.  I  sent  a 
letter  to  Satterthwaite  from  Bomarsund,  giving  him  an  account 
^f  our  escape  from  *  a  wat'ry  grave.'  Cripps  is  now  upon  the 
island  of  Kumlinge.     I  have  not  seen  him  since  yesterday 
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morning.  I  attended  him  as  far  as  that  island,  and  Sndtog 
that  the  Lappoesi  passage  was  not  frozen  up,  I  returned  back 
in  the  same  boat,  and  have  been  again  to  Bumarsund  for  our 
carriage,  which  they  had  persuaded  us  to  leave  behind  ;  poa- 
tively  declaring  that  it  was  impossible  to  take  it  farther.  As  I 
like  to  combat  mipossibilities,  1  have  conducted  it  safe  to  tka 
water  side,  and  in  the  morning  it  will  go  with  me  to  Kumlnige. 
I  have  been  no  less  than  seven  times,  backwards  and  foiwardt 
from  the  sea  to  this  village,  which  is  about  five  English  miles 
from  the  shore.  We  are  compelled  to  wind  in  ail  directions, 
through  forests,  &c.  to  avoid  the  ice,  which  is  not  every  where 
strong  enough.  However,  I  brought  our  heavy  carnage  across 
the  two  sounds  Bomarsund  and  the  Yardgatta,  and  you  know 
what  they  are.  I  have  had  twenty-five  peasants  at  work  the 
whole  day,  and  if  it  please  God  to  let  this  north-east  wind  sink 
a  little  of  its  fury,  I  shall  have  the  satisfaction  of  giving  Ciipps 
an  agreeable  surprise  before  noon. 

'<We  have  used  sleds^es  ever  since  we  landed  in  Aland. 
Nothing  can  be  more  delightful  than  such  a  mode  of  travel.  It 
may  appear  paradoxical,  but  we  suffer  less  from  cold  in  an 
open  sledge,  than  in  a  close  carriage  ;  and  as  for  the  motion, 
I  know  not  how  to  give  you  a  better  idea  of  it,  than  by  refer- 
ring you  to  the  d(*scriptiou  of  Leonora's  ride  behind  Death,  in 
the  Oerman  ballad ;  rocks,  forests,  rivers,  seas,  islands,  seem 
to  fly  beneath  us,  as  if  we  travelled  through  air.  Now  is  the 
season  for  a  trip  to  the  pole.  1  would  wager  to  be  at  Enara 
Trask  in  a  fortnight,  and  hail  the  new  century  upon  the 
icy  sea. 

'<  1  have  many  things  to  say,  and  much  advice  to  ask.  We 
shall  not  get  home  before  the  year  1800  ;  but  before  the  month 
of  June,  1  hope  to  be  there.  I  mention  this,  because,  though  a 
man's  ideas  may  travel  fast  enough  over  a  map,  1  do  not  think 
yours,  respecting  our  journey,  will  move  so  fast  as  our  bodies. 
For  instance,  if  I  tell  you,  I  am  going  into  Asia — that  I  intend 
to  visit  Tartary — that  I  shall  certainly  pass  the  Volga — that  I 
shall  afterward  follow  that  river  from  Kasan  to  Astrachan — 
that  from  the  Caspian  to  the  sea  of  Azof,  and  the  Black  sea, 
I  shall  journey  to  Constantinople — then  I  know  you  will  give 
a  whew  !  and  say.  Yes,  his  health  is  restored,  but  at  the  ex- 
pense of  his  reason.  Why  he  will  not  get  to  England  these 
two  years  !  Now  let  me  beg  of  you,  neither  to  entertain  such 
ideas  yourself,  nor  to  encourage  them  in  other  people.  If 
Gripps  had  not  pressed  me  to  extend  his  travels,  I  should  have 
been  in  England  by  the  end  of  January,  from  Petersburg ;  but 
when  our  plan  was  altered,  I  gave  more  time  to  Stockholm, 
and  to  other  objects.     I  am  now  very  sorry  I  did  not  send  our 
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leed  to  you.  It  is  gone  in  different  cases  to  England.  I 
thought  to  have  planted  them  myself,  and  felt  proud  in  the 
hofie  of  showing  you  the  Dianthus  Superbus  the  Pyrola 
Uaiflora,  the  Pedicularis  Lapponica,  and  many  of  the  rarest  of 
the  Saxifraga^  in  our  College  garden.  We  have  at  this  mo- 
ment roots  of  the  Rubus  Arcticus,  which  we  have  long  kept  in 
inoM.  It  is  still  alive,  and  puts  forth  buds,  but  it  can  never 
reach  England,  according  to  our  present  plan. 

•*  Now  for  your  advice,  I  wish  you  to  tell  me,  in  a  letter, 
which  you  must  instantly  send  to  Petersburg,  ^  aux  soins  de 
Messrs.  Paris  et  Warre.'  what  plants  I  can  collect  on  the  banks 
of  the  Volga,  and  in  Hungary  ?  Also,  what  books  will  illus- 
trate the  botany  and  naniral  hivStory  of  those  countries  ?  I 
should  think  the  Genus  Gaaphaliura  will  appear  in  greater 
glory  than  any  other,  when  we  get  to  warmer  climates.  The 
vievr  of  our  plan  will  sug<i;est  many  other  things. 

*^P.  S.  This  is  my  second  letter,  and  it  finds  me  again  in  6o« 
marsund.  The  north-east  raged  with  unabated  fury  during 
thiity*Bix  hours.  I  had  no  anxiety  :  as  they  assured  me  the 
storm  would  keep  the  sea  open.  Guess  my  grief  and  astonish* 
tnenty  when  at  daylight  this  morning,  I  behdd  it  a  solid  field 
of  ice^  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach ;  and  all  this  in  one  night ! 
God  knows  when  I  shall  see  Cripps  again — all  communication 
b  cut  off:  he  is  on  the  bleak  island  of  Kumlinge — doubtless  in 
the  greatest  anxiety.  I  am  alone  without  clothes  or  books. 
There  is  a  hope  that  if  this  severe  frost  holds  four  days,  I  may 
walk  over  to  him  ;  the  distance  is  twenty  one  English  miles. 
I  have  already  driven  a  sledge  with  a  horse  over  the  Vardgatta 
and  Bomarsund.  Cripps  has  the  thermometer .  I  should  think 
it  must  be  thirty  degrees  of  Fahrenheit,  below  freezing,  as  the 
sea  did  not  freeze  at  25. 

"  Second  P.  S.  I  have  opened  my  letter  again,  to  tell  you 
ne  are  safe  in  Abo ;  but  if  I  were  to  tell  you  all  that  happened 
since  this  was  scaled,  I  must  begin  a  volume.  Suffice  it  to 
Say,  that  after  being  a  week  separated  trom  Cripps,  by 
twenty-one  miles  of  ice,  I  undertook  a  circuitous  route 
by  the  island  of  Sattunga,  and  performed  a  walk  of  seventy 
English  miles  in  two  days  across  the  sea.  The  peasants, 
\vho  were  my  guides,  deserted  me  in  the  midst  of  the 
ice,  refi  sing  to  proceed.  The  cold  was  so  severe,  that  the 
exercise  of  ivalkiag  alone  enabled  me  to  support  it.  What 
think  you  of  thirty-nine  degrees  of  Fahrenheit,  below  freezing? 
Brandy  became  solid  in  an  instant.    At  last,  more  dead  than 
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alive,  I  reached  Kumlingey  when  all  conimunrcatioii  mih  Ac 
island  was  said  to  be  bbut.     Crippg  and  i  came  in  open  dedges 
to  Abo.     On  the  second  morning  of  our  joiimeyy  John's  bet 
became  frozen,  and  we  have  been  afraid  it  would   mmtify. 
Cripps  had  two  spots  in  his ;  and  Peter  and  the  peasants  t&* 
covered  their  noses  with  snow.  I  escaped  all  these  to  undeigo 
severer  trials.     Last  night  the  cold  was  at  40.     Some  said  the 
mercury  was  rendered  solid.     Cripps  and  I  had   closed  the 
stoves.     In  the  nij^ht  we  were  seized  by  convulsions.     I  lost 
all  animation  in  my  teet,  hands,  and  nose,  and  it  was  not  tilt 
this  morning  that  the  circulation  of  the  blood  was  restored. 
Cripps  is  8till  unwell.     A  violent  headach«^  is  all  that  remains 
to  me.     Adieu  !  After  many  escapes  fi^m  death,  I  still  have 
power  to  trouble  you. 

*<  We  have  got  very  comfortable  lodgings,  and  mean  to  imit 
here,  while  Peter  goes  bac  k  for  the  carriage,  which  cannoir 
be  conveyed  in  sledges  on  the  sea.'' 


To  the  same. 


Abo,  Jan.  IS^  ISOOl 

'<  My  last  letter  was  full  of  disasters  and  difficulties.     I- 
hoped  to  have  ended  the  catalogue ;  but  really  our  lives  were 
not  worth  ensuring  at  sixpence  an  hour,  from  the  time  we  left 
Grislehamn      We  are  now  bound  in  thick  ribbed  ice.     The 
Baltic,  and  all  the  rivers  are  adamant.     I  ivas  misinformed 
about  the  mercury  being  frozen.     Professer  Gadolin  says  it 
congealed  in  his  thermometer  last  year,  when  it  fell  in  Abo  to- 
foity  degrees  of  Celsius.     Our  greatest  cold  now  is  twenty- 
seven  of  Celsius,  below  0,  at  noon,   and  at  midnight  it  has 
been  thirty  and  thirty-five.     Tlu.-  people  stare  to  see  an  Eng-^ 
lisl/man  walk  about  without  great  coat  or  pelisse. 

'  You  will  wonder  to  find  us  still  here  ;  hut  still  more  when 
you  hear  that  we  wi^h  to  prolong  our  stay.  I  am  become  a 
student  ht^re ;  and,  I  do  a;jsure  you,  little  as  I  have  hitherto 
esteemed  study  in  a  foreign  university,  I  shall  ever  acknow- 
ledge my  obligation  to  this.  We  have  received  great  kindness 
from  all  the  professors  ;  but  the  venerable  Porthan,  whose 
history  of  Finland  will  render  his  name  famous  through  Eu* 
rope,  is  my  master  ;  and  I  hope  to  carry  through  life  the  same 
memory  of  his  instructions,  that  I  have  of  his  kindness.  He 
took  a  fancy  to  converse  with  roe  when  I  first  came  here ;  and 
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as  it  will  benefit  us  both,  I  am  become  of  the  number  of  bis 
papils. 

«*  We  have  here  a  circle  worth  tracing  m  the  line  of  profes- 
9on.  Porthan,  in  [lisfory  and  antiquities ;  Hellenius,  in  bota- 
ny ;  Gadolin,  in  chemistry  and  mineralogy ;  and  Franzen,  in 
poetry.  T'hey  beat  Upsal  out  and  out.  The  Upsalians  at 
present  are  bitten  by  Kant ;  and  nothing  is  heard  of  but  his 
philosophy,  which,  I  am  told,  he  does  not  him^^elf  understand. 

^*  I  have  such  a  picture  in  view  ! — but  alas  !  I  shall  never 
get  it.  They  have  destined  it  for  a  church,  I  know  not 
where." 


CHAPTER  VI. 


ore— MoMOW — The  Don—Sea   of  Azot<— Crim«tt«rContiantuiople — MouAt 
Idm — PHua   of  Troy — Cyprus — Jenualem — Cairo— Pyrunids—Abouikir— AlezaiH 


PeteT«barg— ! 
Ida—Plain 
dria— Zia — Bleiiiit-^Parna<»»iu — Constantinople— Pa«8  of  tiie  Balcan 


Mr.  Clarkg  and  Mr.  Cripps  entered  Russia  at  the  worst 
period  of  the  Emporoi  Paul's  tyrannical  and  fantastic  govern- 
ment. Hence  the  vexatious  regulations  of  which  he  complains 
so  heavily. 


To  the  Rev,  fVm.  Otter ^  Jesus  College,  Cambridge. 

"  PiTERSBURG,  Jan.  SI,  1800. 


" We  have  been  here  five  days.     Our  servants  were 

taken  from  us  at  the  frontiers,  and  much  difficulty  had  we  with 

the  Russian  thieves  as  we  came  along.     Long  accustomed  to 

Swedish  honesty,  it  is  difficult  for  us  to  assume,  all  at  once,  a 

system  of  suspicion  and  caution :  the  consequence  of  this  is, 

that  they  remove  all  the  moveables  in  their  way.     I  wish  much 

to  like  the  Russians ;  but  those  who  govern  them  will  take 

care  I  never  shall.     This  place,  were  it  not  for  its  magnifi. 

cence,  would  be  insufferable.     We  silently  n^iyi  when  we 

t>emembcr  Sweden.     As  for  our  harps,  there  are  no  trees  to 

hang  them  upon ;  nevertheless,  we  sit  down  by  the  waters  of 

fiabylon,  and  weep.     They  open  all  the  letters,  and  therefore 

there  is  something  for  them  to  chew  upon.     More  I  dare  not 

Udd  ;  perhaps  your  experience  will  supply  the  rest. 

<^  My  astonishment  was  great  at  finding  Mr.  Ellis  here ;  do 
^ou  not  remember  my  going  from  College  to  bis  seat  in  Hert- 

Y2 
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fordshire,  when  poor  W.  Beadon  and  Stracey  accorapanied  me 
as  far  as  Barkway  ?  Sir  Charles*  is  a  father  to  us  aO,  and 
Eliis  a  brother.  We  have  dined  with  somebody  every  day, 
and  are  engaged  for  a  week  to  come.  They  also  promise  u 
balls  and  masquerades.  I  thought  to  btudy  h:trd ;  bat  my 
wishes  are  vain —  or  else.  I  have  Pallas,  and  I^e  Clere,  and 
Buxbanm,  with  a  host  of  botanists  around  roe.  I  dined  thii 
day  with  a  gentleman  f«-om  Astrachan,  where  we  intend  to  go 
if  posnihle.  They  al)  urtre  us  to  it ;  and  it  is  said  to  be  very 
practicable.  We  have  a  magnificent  suite  of  apartments  at  the 
Hotel  de  Grodno ,  which  are  to  he  open  once  a  week  to  die 
sqavans,  if  the  pohce  permit.  I  found  in  Sir  Charles's  house, 
the  very  officer  who  was  your  fellow  passenger  in  the  packet, 
when  we  nailed  from  Yarmouth :  do  you  not  remember  the 
young  officer,  from  Neufchatel,  who  set  Malthus  a-laughing; 
by  coming  up  one  day  on  the  deck  singing,  with  his  mouth  and 
night-cap  all  one  side  ?  We  met  him  aften^ard  in  Hamburgh. 
A  most  remarkable  plant  has  been  sent  to  Copenhagen,  or  ra- 
ther three  plants,  all  of  different  classes,  genera,  &c.,  proceed- 
ing by  three  different  stems  from  the  same  root.  Let  me  say 
five  words  of  botany,  that  dear  science !  1  won't  keep  you 
long  in  agony. 

1  found  in  Norway  a  species  of  the  Stellaria,  I  believe  the  Stel- 
iaria  Arenaiia,  ivhich  possessed  a  character  something  of  this 
kind.  The  plant  itself  was  of  the  Decandria  Trigynia,  bat 
near  its  root  was  a  most  remarkable  florescence  exhibited 
among  the  foliage ;  which  fell  together,  like  the  turning  of  a 
cabbage  ;  and,  on  separating  the  leaves,  it  betrayed  a  perfect 
flower  of  the  Tetrandria  Monogynia. 

"  Perhaps  on  the  very  spot  where  you  collected  the  Pyrola 
Uniflora,  in  Norway,  I  obtained  its  seed.  What  a  beautiful 
flower !  and  how  interesting  for  us  !  I  f;athered  it,  and  gave 
it  you  on  the  Hunneberg  mountain — on  the  day  and  boor  of 
our  separation.  Will  it  grow  in  Jesus  College  garden  ?  Cripps 
would  be  a  botanist,  if  he  had  a  better  tutor — set  him  to  hunt 
for  a  flower,  and  he  is  sure  to  find  It ;  you  caimot  offer  hint 
better  sport.  He  would  have  made  a  fine  greyhound  to  Lin* 
neus. 

**  I  held  fbfth  in  the  schools  at  Abo ;  determined  to  astonish 
their  weak  minds,  1  attacked  the  most  established  truths^  and 
they  were  dumb.  ^Alasl'  said  I,  «you  are  as  reeds  in  the 
breath  of  opinion — it  blows,  and  you  bend  with  trembling. 
^Linnsus  told  you — *  Naturalia  tarifariam  seu  in  tria  regna  na* 


*  Now  Lord  Whitwortk ;  «t  that  time  tht-Ensliili  Ambanador. 
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tiirac  dividuntur :  Lapideum  Vegetabile,  and  Animale ;'  and 
then  you  bawl  out  *  recte  statuit  Linosus/  taking  his  creed  in 
part.  When  he  affirms  *■  Natura  moditicat  Terras  in  Vegeta- 
bilia,  Yegetabiiia  in  Animalia,  vix  contra  ;  utraque  resolvit  ite- 
ram  in  Terras/  whal  becomes  of  the  divinion  ?  The  universe 
is  one  ;  and  the  soul  of  matter  is  itself  materiaJ.  What  Lin- 
nsus  applied  to  plants,  applies  to  all — light  is  the  soul  of  plants, 
and  it  is  the  soul  of  universal  nature,  and  its  base  is  oxjgen. 
To  prove  this,  we  can  show  the  absorption  and  deposition  of 
oxygen  by  means  of  light.  Motion  is  generated  by  the  affinity 
mt  substances  ;  and  as  all  substances  have  their  greatest  affinity 
ibr  light,  without  light  there  could  be  no  motion.  At  the  mo- 
jnent  of  creation,  ere  motion  was  communicated  to  matter,  ic 
is  said,  *  darkness  was  upon  the  face  of  the  deep.'  «Let 
there  be  light  I  said  the  Deity,  and  motUn  was  instantly  com- 
inunicated  !* 

"What  was  the  fate  of  all  this  farrago  ?  you  exclaim  !  Why, 
in  a  twinkling  1  had  a  train  of  pupils  to  the  new  philosophy. 
— <  Novelty,'  said  I,  *  it  possesses  not.  It  is  the  theory  of 
Moses — to  your  Bibles  go  for  information  '  The  dixpute  ran 
high  and  I  left  it  to  subside ;  feariui  least  by  throwing  too 
much  Ughi  upon  the  mattery  the  motion  would  be  too  much  foE 
me." 


To  hi6  Mother. 

PBTiTE&BnsoB,  Feb.  24,  1600. 

'*  I  know  not  how  it  happens,  but  in  this  journey  I  hardlJ 
ever  receive  any  news  from  home.     Sure  it  is  easy  to  take  up 
tpen  for  a  minute,  when  it  is  considered  what  value  we  place 
opon  a  few  words.     Cripps  gets  letters,   almost  every  post ; 
and  in  those  I  sometimes  hear  that  all  is  well  at  Uckfield.     I 
would  give  fifty  guineas,  for  as  many  words  in  thy  hand- 
Writing,  best  of  parents  !  even  at  thi»  moment.     But  when  I 
see  letter  after  letter  come  to  Cripps,  and  not  one  word  to  me, 
i  think  it  very  hard.  Think  how  I  am  employed  from  morning 
to  night,  and  often  night  and  day — scarcely  ever  experiencing 
one  moment  of  repose — and  yet  I  write  ;  which  I  assure  you 
is  not  easy  when  every  instant  has  its  important  occupation. 
If  I  write  letters,  my  journal  suffers ;  and  often  I  have  time' 
^nd  strength  for  neither. 

<'  I  know  it  will  please  you  to  learn  that  we  are  both  in  per- 
fect health.     I  have  not  been  better  for  the  last  twelvemontlr. 
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You  have  proof  of  this  whenever  you  find  I  can  sift  down  to 
write,  in  fa<r  cbararters,  a  long  letter  about  nothing. 

**We  have  this  day  tiventy-sii  decrees  of  cold,  wUch  if 
beyond  what  people  in  Eitgl&nd  are  able  to  imagine.    It  ii 
equal  to  fony  hve  Oegrei-H  and  a  half,  below  freezing,  of  Fah- 
renheit, as   we  estimate   ir   from  the  scale  of  Celsius,    la 
Petersburc^,  not  a  hnuse  is  without  a  iherroometer,  and  adveiw 
tisements  appear  rt-g{i!arly  in  the  papers,  stating  that  if  ths 
cold  io  below  scveiiteeii,  there  will  be  no  opera,  which  is  the 
case  this  evening.     Yet  it  is  the  most  charming  weather 
ble.     There  is  ni>  hiimidity  in  the  atmoAphere,  which  mak 
the  severest  season  mure  tolerable  than  an  English   winter 
Cripps  anil  I  ivalke;}  to.day,  and  basked  in  the  sunshine,  whil 
the  Rufisiuns,  as  they  pa»8rd  in  sledj^es,  with  their  long  beards 
had   their  <  yebi-ow>,  f-yelaslies,  and  hairy  chins,  covered  wi 
icicles.     Tht*  E:iglish  hear  coM  better  than  the  natives.     Eve. 
I  have  expOAtd  my  fare  to  the  air,  when  the   driver  of  m 
sledge,  behind  nie,  has  had  his  face  frozen,  and  covered  wii 
livid  spots,  which  we  remove  by  rubbing  the  skin  with  sno 
I  have  had  my  face  onl}  once  i'rozen,  a  small  spot  in  my  lef 
cheek.     Mr.  Cripps  often  gets  a  spot  or  two,  and  his  aervan 
John  had  all  one  »ide  «>f  his  face,  and  part  of  his  nose,  con 
gealed.     No  injurv   ensues  if  you  rub  it  with  snow  ;  and 
laugh   at  oat    hn'  thi  r,   wIimi   these   strange  marks  apf.'ear 
which  make  you  look  as   if  you  had  stuck  wafers  on  you 
face. 

**  Will  you  know  what  a  kihitki  is,  with  ivhich   you  majT" 
travel  all  over  Russia,  ut  the  rate  oione  hundred  Englifrh  Bulefs 
a  day  ?  It  is  such  u  pi etty  looking  affair  as  tbis. 

(Here  he  gives  a  sketch  of  a  kibiiki  with  his  pen.) 

"  Should  you  like  to  travel  in  a  kibitki  ?  Because  if  you 
come  here,  it  is  done  in  a  mument.  You  have  only  to  sit  still 
in  your  carriajie,  whenever  one  of  the  royal  family  passes, 
instead  of  jretting  out  and  pulling  olf  your  pelisse,  cloak,  great 
coat,  gloves,  hat,  &c.  and  }0u  are  bundled  into  a  kibitki,  and 
sent  to  Siberia,  wiili  your  nose  slit.  All  letters  are  opened  ; 
and  if  my  beautiful  drawing  was  seen  by  a  police  officer.  I 
should  visit  the  mines  of  Tobolski,  with  expedition  and  econo- 
my.  I  think,  therefore,  it  will  be  as  well  to  wait  till  our  am- 
bassador sends  a  courier  to  England,  before  I  dismiss  mv 
letter. 

'*  The  statue  of  Peter  the  Great  is  a  very  fine  statue ;  but  an 
equestrian  figure,  which  is  colossal,  upon  a  mountain,  which  is 
m  miniature,  is  an  absurdity  in  propoition,  equally  offensive  to 
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CRste  and  reason.  The  carniyal  beg^n,  I  believe,  jesterday. 
'We  have  bails,  masquerades,  races,  and  amuse  ourselves  with 
mHdiiig  dovn  a  slope  of  ice,  of  about  the  height  of  Uckfield 
tfhurch  steeple,  which  is  a  favourite  pastime  here.  The  court 
o  first,  and  after  the  court  the  nobles,  and  after  the  nobles, 
he  foreigners  of  distinction ;  after  the  foreigners,  the  mer- 
^hanta  with  their  wives  and  daughters,  and  then  come  the 

**  Did  you  ever  know  that  my  father's  letters  on  the  Spanish 
,vation  were  translated  into  German  /  How  it  would  have 
ydeased  him  !  A  copy  of  them,  in  the  German  language,  is  in 

-^Jie  public  library  of  the  University  of  Abo,  in  Finland. 

"This  is  the  most  expensive  place  I  ever  was  in.     Nobody 
M^  of  consequence  here,  but  in  proportion  to  the  money  he 
^isan  spend.     The  nobles,  ambassadors,  and  even  the  English 
xaiercbants,  keep  open  tables,  at  all  which  a  stranger  is  expect- 
ed to  dine.     No  invitation  is  sent.     You  inform  the  upper 
servant,  or  maitre  d^hotel,  in  the  morning,  and  present  yourself, 
^writhoul  ceremony,  at  the  hour  c^  dinner.     What  I  now  tell 
you  is  a   fact,  incredible  as  it  may  appear— ^/(y  pounds  arc 
often  paid  for  a  dish  of  fish.    Our  ambassador  has  given  twenty. 
And  this  fish,  called  sterlet,  is  not  better  than  a  turbot,  nor  so 
good — only  it  comes  from  the  Volga,  a  long  way  ofi*,  and  is 
difficult  to  procure.     At  the  same  table  we  see,  veal  from 
Archangel,  mutton  from  Siberia,  sterlet  from  the  Volga,  apples 
from  Astrachan,  grapes  from  Persia,  porter  and  strong  beer 
from  London,  wines  from  France,  Spain,  Italy,  &c.,  straw- 
lierries  from  Lapland ;  in  short,  the  whole  world  is  ransacked 
to  supply  their  sumptuous  banquets. 

<<  We  shall  go  to  Moscow  as  soon  as  possible:  the  principal 
part  of  the  nobles  are  there ;  and  we  are  told  we  are  to  witness 
iliU  greater  domgs  when  we  arrive  :  from  Moscow  to  Vienna.'^ 


To  the  Rev.  fVm,  Otters  Jesus  College,  Cambridge. 

"  Petersburg,  March  5, 1800. 


«  The  plates  for  the  first  part  of  Vol.  I L  of  Pallas's  Flora 

^Ussica,  are  finished ;  but  the  tjfpographical  and  descriptive 
Partis  not  yet  arrived  from  Germany.  It  will  be  published  in 
^ci  spring.  The  author  of  the  Flora  Petropolitana  assures 
^e,  it  will  all  be  completed  gradually*  I  have  purchased  the 
^^o  first.  They  are  already  scarce  and  expensive.  I  shall 
i^ot  buy  duplicates  for  you ;  because  you  will  always  use  mine^ 
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and  I  know  you  will  be  angry,  if  the  number  of  our  aoqnisidons 
should  be  diminished  by   superfluous  profusion  in  any  one. 
But  you  must  write  me  word  to  ^enna,   if  you  bought  the 
Flora  Danica;  because  I  am  commissioned  to  inquire  if  you 
possess  it. 

*''  Did  you  procure  the  Gentiana  Glauca  in  Norway?  We 
found  it  near  Roraas,  and  on  the  monntains  above  Tronhein. 
Dr.  Mullcr  of  Christiana  wanted  to  persuade  me  that  it  was 
the  Geiitiaiia  Campt^stris  It  is  lovely  beyond  description. 
Scarcely  peeping  above  the  earth,  as  blue  as  the  voluptuous  eyes 
of  May.     1  srnd  it  to  you. 

(Here  he  gives  a  painted  representation  of  the  flower,) 

**  I  now  recollect,  tnat  the  plant  I  once  brought  from  New- 
ton, from  the  highest  of  the  Swiss  Alps  ^^^  which  I  foood 
bloomiD^  on  the  Mtow.  was  the  Gentiana  Nivalis;  perhaps  the 
most  elegant  of :  li  the  fami'y  This  last  I  will  give  yon  seed 
of.  What  an  afqiiisition  I  l#ve  just  made  here?  many  hmi- 
dred  seeds  ol  Siberian,  Russian,  and  Kamschatkan  plants.  I 
will  pledge  mv^rlf  to  bring  home  all  the  plants  in  the Flon 
Russica,  FlorH  Lappomca.  Flora  Helvetica,  and  Flora  Genntf 
nica.  You  must  supply  what  is  wanting  to  complete  the  Flora 
Swessica.  Wf:  bact  last  night  the  good  fortune  to  procure  a 
copy  of  Gmeliu's  Fl'.)ra  Siberica;  but  it  is  not  quite  complete. 
Why  does  Linnaeus  pretend  that  the  Crataegus  Aria  is  peculiar 
to  Sweden  ?  It  is  found  here,  and,  according  to  Pallas,  also  in 
England,  under  the  nante  of  the  Cumberland  Hawthorn.  \ 
saw  this  momiiig  a  collection  of  botany  amounting  to  eight 
thousiand  plants.  Tht  owner  will  not  sell  it.  But  Dr.  Mul* 
ler  of  Cbristiania  would  sell  his  eoliection  of  Mineralogy,  for 
1200/.,  and  perhafs  for  100l){.  Certainly  there  is  no  other 
equal  to  it  in  Europe.  A  subscription  at  one  guinea  per  head 
would  obtain  it  tor  our  University,  but  ala« !  they  would  sooner 
spend,  individually,  twenty  times  that  sum,  to  ride  in  a  stage 
coach  to  and  from  London  than,  collectively,  a  single  sous  for 
the  advancement  o^  science.  I  should  not  wonder  if  the  in- 
spectors of  the  Petersburg  post-oflSce,  proiitiiig  by  the  informa- 
tion  this  letter  may  atford,  when  they  open  it,  were  hereafter 
the  cause  of  its  b  .^ing  bro<jght  to  a  Russian  academy. 

**  To  other  matters  haste  we  now.     The  masquerades  here 
are  very  grand.     Tiie  Empress,  with  all  the  court,  and  two 
thousand  persons,  nttendpd  on  Sunday  evening.     But  the  mas* 
querade  began  in  ti)c  morniiig  at  ten  o'clock.     We  had  auother** 
last  night :  Cripps  appeared  in  five  ditferent  character  in 
course  of  the  evening.    Your  friend,  Mrs.  G.,  was  most  bril 
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liaiit-*crimsoD  and  gold.  We  are  often  invited  there,  bat  we 
do  not  go  as  we  ?isit  the  oppotiite  part^.— — I  went  with  them 
last  n^^bt  to  the  masquerade,  and  Miss  6«  wore  my  hat  and 
feather. 

"  The  carnival  is  now  over.  It  is  the  holyday  of  the  year. 
The  astonishing  procesi^iion  of  sledges  to  the  ice  mountains  is 
a  proof  that  the  population  of  this  place  is  greater  than  they 
pretend.  It  would  make  you  tremble  to  join  the  Russians  in 
their  favourite  amusement.  The  height  of  these  mountains  is 
as  great  as  the  tower  o(  Jesus  chapel.  A  fellow  places  him- 
lelf  on  a  small  sledge,  and  takes  you  m  his  lap ;  then  leaning 
backwards  with  his  hands  on  the  ice,  which  act  as  rudders,  you 
ire  committed  to  the  winds,'and  down  you  go,  like  lightning ; 
icquiring  a  velocity  which  carries  you  for  half  a  mile  on  the 
>lain  surface  of  the  Neva  below,  till  you  reach  an  opposite 
Bountain,  and  descend  as  before. 

^*  I  get  no  lettf!rs  from  England.  In  mercy,  write  a  few 
ines,  d  la  poste  restante^  a  Vienne.  We  go  to  Moscow  in  ten 
lays,  and  from  thence  to  Siberia.  In  this  last  assertion,  I 
ipeak  in  hope.  It  nmst  depend  on  the  state  of  the  snow.  If 
eve  cannot  sledge  it,  we  shall  hardly  have  time.  What  would 
[  not  give  to  complete  my  plan  ;  to  follow  the  waters  of  the 
i^olga  to  the  Caspian ;  to  cross  the  Caucasus,  and  seize  old 
iLchmet  by  the  beard,  in  the  walls  of  his  sei*aglio.  As  for  the 
Mistem  provinces  of  this  mighty  empire,  if  a  man  does  not 
ipend  a  couple  of  years  previous  to  his  expedition  in  serious 
appropriate  study,  his  researches  would  avail  little.  What  do 
me  know  of  those  northern  tribes,  the  Samoyedes,  the  Jakoutes, 
lie  Tchutshkis,  the  Koriaks,  or  the  Kamschatkans  ?  Most  of 
bem  I  believe  are  Fins  ;  but  what  a  world  of  science  ought  a 
nan  to  possess,  who  shall  attempt  to  investigate  the  history  of 
Siberian  Tartary  !— of  the  Cossacks  ! — the  Calmucs  ! — and 
lie  TuDgusians !  And  to  travel  without  renderiog  some  illus- 
•ation  of  a  dark  subject,  is  like  a  tasteless  sot  in  a  Dutchman's 
Strden ;  wandering  in  a  labyrinth,  for  the  sake  of  losing  his 
^ay.  I  donU  know  what  Pallas  may  do ;  but  at  present  he 
Seems  to  have  thickened  the  waters  of  science,  by  stirring  up 
:lie  mud,  to  show  that  something  is  at  the  bottom.  Botany, 
^tended  with  less  difficulty,  and  greater  satisfaction,  invites  for 
^  small  portion  of  the  year ;  and  Mineralogy  might  supply  the 
test.  One  incitement  to  Botany,  when  it  is  pursued  upon  an 
extensive,  general,  and  philosophical  scale,  is,  that  it  msikes  us 
Acquainted  with  the  productions  of  climates  and  countries  re- 
moved from  our  notice  in  the  observation  of  those  which  are 

l>efore  us. How  remarkable  are  the  characteristic  changes 

in  the  Betula !     In  every  degree  of  latitudci  advancing  to  the 
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pole,  proportionably  diminishing.     I  found  the  Betoh  Nanu 
on  the  frontiers  of  Lapland,  not  larger  than  the  pabn  of  mj 
hand  ;  and  a  species  of  the  Salix  the  size  of  one's  thunb*nai}. 
*<  By  the  first  ship  that  sails  for  England,  I  shall  send  the 
Rubus  Arcticus.     it  will  be  conTeyed  to  the  Botanic  gafdener 
at  Cambridge.     Make  him  take  care  of  it  for  me,  and  tetthiiDi 
if  it  be  alive  when  he  receives  it,  he  must  place  it  in  the  earth, 
and  cover  it  entirely,  till  the  beginning  of  June.     Then  he 
must  take  off  the  cover  all  at  once,  and  leave  it  exposed.  Tbii 
is  the  only  method  which  has  been  found  that  will  ensure  id 
bearing  flowers  and  thiit,  so  far  to  the  south.     It  was  recom- 
mended to  me  by  Professor  Alzelius,  of  Upsal.     The  platt 
ivill  be  sent  in  a  pot.     At  this  moment  its  roots  are  with  me  ie 
moss,  frozen  as  hard  as  iron  ;  and  they  have  been  in  tbatitate 
these  last  three  moiiths.     The  cold  here  is  now  severe.    Ve 
have  it,  daily,  from  eighteen  to  twenty-five  degrees  of  Celwn, 
below  0.     Yet  the  sky  is  serene,  and  without  a  cloud.    Next 
Monday,  a  party  ol  ladies  come  to  spend  the  evening  in  our 
apartments,  which  are  handsome  and  spacious,  in  the  Hotel df 
Grodno,     ^e  have  prepared  for  them  a  Russian  concert, con- 
sisting  of  thirty -seven  performers  upon  boms,  some  of  whick 
only  play  one  note." 


To  the  Rev.  Robert  Mdtkus. 


"  PETEtsBrRO,  Mirdi  13,  IW. 

«  Your  interesting  letter,  dated  November  SSth,  onlyreacheJ 
inc  last  Sunday.  Captain  ropham,  the  messenger,  is  ill  •* 
Umea,  in  Ostero  Bothnia.  lie  has  been  obliged  to  go  all  rouwl 
by  Tornei'i,  owing  to  the  state  of  the  ice  between  Grislehamft 
and  Abo ;  I  had  great  risk  for  my  life  in  that  passage.  A  coil' 
rier  goes  to  London  to-morrow  ;  so  that  1  shall  be  able  to  by 
aside  the  order  of  Mum  !  which  prevails  here  in  its  utmost 
force,  and  write  freely.  I  have  had  a  padlock  on  my  lifw  the 
whole  winter,  with  these  initials  upon  it,  P.  P.  It  is  impossible 
to  say  what  will  be  the  end  of  things  here  ;  or  whether  the  Em- 
peror is  more  of  a  madman,  a  fool,  a  knave,  or  a  tyrant.  If  ' 
Tfrere  to  relate  the  ravings,  the  follies,  the  villanies,  the  craeltiefi 
of  that  detestable  beast,  I  should  never  reach  the  end  of  10} 
letter.  Certainly  things  cannot  long  go  on  as  they  do  now* 
The  other  day,  the  soldiers,  by  his  order,  cudgelled  a  gentle- 
man in  the  streets,  because  the  cock  of  his  hat  was  not  in  > 
line  with  his  nose.     He  has  sent  the  Prince  de  Conde's  army 
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i  the  right  about,  which  is  hushed  up,  and  it  is  to  appear  that 
•ey  arc  ceded  to  Britain.  He  refuses  passports  evin  to  am- 
issadors  for  their  c^ouriers.  One  is  not  safe  a  moment.  It 
not  enough  to  act  by  rule,  you  must  regulate  your  features 
i  the  whims  of  a  police  officer.  II  you  frown  in  the  streets, 
ou  will  be  taken  up. 

<*E.  is  delighted  and  vain  in  the  present  3'ou  have  sent  him. 
ir  Charles  C,  Lady  H.,  &c.  are  all  quarrelling  who  shall  read 

firat.  I  had  been  holding  forth  about  it,  long  before  it  ar- 
red  ;  and  £.  is  much  flattered  that  he  received  it. 

**  I  will  answer  all  your  queries.  As  to  our  disappointment 
;  Tronheim,  it  was  heightened  in  finding  that  a  letter  from  us, 
om  Stockholm  to  you,  was  lying  at  the  post-office,  when  you 
ere  there,  and  you  did  not  receive  it.  It  contained  matters 
fid  information  that  would  have  interested  you.  Among 
thers  it  made  known  to  you  the  arrival  of  Lord  Grenville's 
tters,  which  at  that  time  would  have  given  you  satisfac- 
on. 

**  Cripps  now  pants  for  a  dip  in  the  Caspian.  Joking  aside, 
cannot  say  too  much  in  his  praise  ;  he  thinks  no  exertion  too 
reat,  if  it  contribute  to  improve  my  health,  and  make  me 
appy.  This  is  a  selfish  eulogium,  but  it  must  go  for  gratitude. 
le  begs  I  will  tell  you,  that  he  has  too  much  lead  for  a  tourist ; 
ut  nevertheless,  has  seen  the  phenomenon,  and  explored  the 
lountains  of  Lapland. 

**  I  will  answf.T  your  inquiries  respecting  the  *  Maison  des 
infans  trouv^^s,'  in  my  next.  I  am  at  present  much  occupied 
^ith  Botany,  tliou^h  it  is  not  the  season.  I  shall  bring  home 
lants,  which  never  were  seen  by  any  eyes  but  those  of  the 
erson  who  gave  them  to  me.  They  are  from  the  remotest 
eserts  of  Kamschatka.  My  own  Lapland  collection  will  be 
iteresting. 

«« We  go  to  Moscow  in  a  few  days.  We  have  now  the 
nest  weather  imaginable  :  neither  wind  nor  clouds.  And 
eople  say,  *  What  a  warm  day  this  is  V  when  we  have  nine 
egrees  of  cold  of  Celsius.  But  it  must  be  added,  we  have 
ad  thirty  ;  and  Cripps  drove  me  across  the  sea,  when  it  was 
t  twenty-seven,  and  our  faces  were  full  of  spots,  as  fast  as  we 
abbed  them  out.  It  is  disagreeable  weather  here,  if  we  do 
ot  have  at  least  five  degrees  of  cold  ;  otherwise  it  snows. 
[*he  sky  at  this  instant  is  of  the  finest  blue,  without  a  cloud.' 
?he  cold  is  much  less  felt  than  in  England,  being  always  dry. 
iadies  drive  in  sledges,  without  caps,  powdered  and  curled  and 
ilumed,  as  for  the  court.  The  Emperor  is  now  planting  trees 
a  the  perspective.  What  next  ?  Mr.  Pug !  Yesterday  a  car- 
tage and  four  drove  out  of  a  yard,  in  the  MiUion»  and  did  not 
Z 
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see  the  Emperor  on  horseback,  who  had  just  passed,  but 
turned  suddenly,  and  drove  on.  The  Emperor  sent  back 
afterward  bis, police-officers,  and  directed  them  to  a  wrong 
house.  It  was  a  merchant's  who  never  drove  with  four  horses, 
neither  had  any  such  ever  been  in  his  yard.  Nevertheless  h» 
coachman  and  footman  were  ordered  to  be  taken  up,  and  sent 
to  prison.  The  merchant  protests  against  this  flagrant  iDJiu- 
tice,  and  is  answered,  that  if  it  was  not  his  carriage  he  must 
find  out  whose  Jt  was :  the  servants  meantime  are  detained 
in  prison,  for  no  crime  whatever.    Adieu  !** 


To  his  Mother. 


"Peteesbcro,  MarehtS,  1800. 

<<  We  are  in  daily  expectation  of  leaving  Petersburg. 
Particular  circumstances,  which  I  cannot  now  tell  jou,  pre- 
vent our  seeing  the  Hermitage,  and  the  Houghton  collection. 
We  have  waited  week  after  week,  on  that  account ;  and  at 
last  I  believe,  must  give  it  up.  We  set  out  for  Moscow,  either 
the  Slst  of  this  month,  or  April  the  1st.  If  it  is  the  latter,  I 
can  assure  you,  we  showed  ourselves  more  of  ^pril  fooh  in 
comingy  than  we  shall  do  in  going.     Mum  ! 

"  We  shall  stay  three  weeks  or  a  month  at  Moscow.  About 
the  first  of  May  we  go  to  Vienna,  by  the  way  of  Kiow,  passing 
the  Ukraine,  and  through  that  part  of  Russia  which  once  be- 
longed to  Turkey.  Arriving  at  Lemburg,  we  shall  bear 
towards  the  south-west,  and  crossing  the  Carpathian  moun- 
tains, traverse  Hungary,  to  Presburg,  and  thence  leave  it  for 
Vienna.  This  journey  will  employ  us  three  weeks.  We  shall 
end  the  month  of  June  at  Vienna.  From  Vienna  we  go  to 
Dresden,  and  Berlin,  and  thence  to  Hamburg ;  where  I  hope 
to  arrive,  time  enough  to  see  you  before  the  luiddle  of,  or,  at 
farthest,  the  end  of  August.  This  plan  is  determined,  and  you 
may  depend  upon  our  adhering  to  it.  We  shall  not  go  into 
Italy,  for  I  perceive  it  will  detain  us  too  long  ;  and  if  Cripps 
does  hot  particularly  wish  it,  there  is  nothing  in  Italy,  which 
will  be  new  to  me. 

"  I  am  in  perfect  health.  The  time  we  have  spent  here, 
quietly,  has  reposed  and  tranquillized  both  mind  and  body  ;  and 
I  am  armed  to  encounter  new  exertions,  with  health  and 
strength.  Excepting  the  pictures  at  the  liermitage,  I  have 
seen  every  thing  in  Petersburg.    Arthur  Paget  is  sent  Ambas- 
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tor  to  Naples:  Think  what  an  advantage  it  would  have  been 
D  fne,  it  I  had  gone  there,  with  such  a  friend  at  the  head  of 
flairs. — 

**  I  cannot  resist  sending  my  sister  some  seed  in  a  small  packet, 
vbich  she  will  laugh  at,  but  she  knows  not  how  much  I  value 
t.  I  cannot  get  home  in  time  to  sow  it ;  but  she  must  get  it 
town  with  great  care,  in  the  garden  or  in  pots.  It  is  the 
icarcest  plant  in  the  world.  \  found  it  in  Lapland — a  sort  of 
nnk,  and  its  name,  according  to  LinnsBUs,  the  Diantbus  Su- 

}erbu8. 1  believe  it  must  be  sown  the  day  it  arrives.     It  is 

bund  in  the  forests  and  meadows  of  Lapland,  cind  two  hundred 
niles  wiihin  the  arctic  circle.  You  will  observe,  therefore,  a 
)lant  which  has  been  accustomed  to  the  frigid  zone,  wants  very 
ittle  nursing,  at  UckHeld. 

I  have  been  introduced  to  the  Abbe  Edgew.orth  (who  at- 
:ended  the  King  of  France  in  his  Ihsi  moments)  by  the  Embas- 
sador from  Louis  the  Eighteenth.  Dumourier  is  also  here  :  I 
tiave  dined  in  his  company  several  times.  When  1  get  home  I 
will  show  you  profiles  of  both  of  them. — 

«« We  had  yesterday  a  degree  of  cold,  which  will  make  you 
shiver  to  read.  What  think  you  of  twenty  degrees  below 
freezliig,  on  the  28th  of  March  i  Every  thing  is  ^till  buried  in 
snow.  We  drive  always  in  sledges,  and  arc  to  go  to  Moscow 
in  the  same  way.  The  streets,  the  tops  of  houses,  and  every 
object  one  sees,  are  covered  with  snow,  which  almost  blinds 
one^  with  a  constant  glare,  as  it  never  thaws,  not  even  for  a 
moment.  ** 


To  the  Rev.  William  Otter. 

**  Moicow,  April  2ftth,  1800. 

**  You  are  eager  to  learn  something  of  this  singular 
2ity  ;  and  1  feel  happy  in  giving  you  that  knowledge  ;  because, 
^m  our  lon^  intiiiiacy,  I  can  make  objects  familiar  to  your 
fryes,  which  another  person  might  not  render  visible. 

There  is  nothing  more  extraordinary  in  this  country  than  the 
ransition  of  th<-  seasons.  We  have  no  spring.  Winter  van- 
sbes,  and  summer  is  !  Thi^  is  not  th**  work  of  a  week,  or  a 
lay,  but  of  one  inHtant ;  and  the  manner  of  it  exceeds  belief. 
We  came  from  Poter  burg  to  this  place,  en  traineau^  The 
next  day,  the  snow  was  gone.  April  the  8th,  at  noon,  the 
anew  beat  in  at  our  carriage  windows.  The  same  evening, 
arriving  at  Moscow,  we  had  difficulty  in  being,  dragged  through 
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the  mud  to  our  iun.  The  next  morning,  the  streets  were  bare/ 
all  carriages  on  wheels,  the  windows  thrown  open,  the  bal<« 
conies  filled  with  spectators,  and  for  sereral  days  past,  the 
streets  have  been  dusty,  and  we  have,  in  the  shade,  twenty- 
three  degrees  of  heat  of  Celsius'  thermometer. 

*^  Fortune  loves  chance,  and  by  one  of  those  chances,  we 
arrived  here  at  the  season  of  the  whole  year  in  which  Moscow 
is  most  interesting  to  strangers.  Moscow  is  in  every  thing 
extraordinary — in  disappointing  your  expectations,  and  in  sur- 
passing them — exciting  wonder  and  derision — pleasure  and 
regret.  We  are  now  in  the  midst  of  the  Paques ;  which  is 
here  celebrated  with  a  pomp  and  festivity,  unknown  to  the  rest 
of  Europe.  The  most  splendid  pageants  of  Rome,  do  not 
equal  the  grandeur  and  costliness  of  the  church  ceremonies ; 
neither  can  Venice,  in  the  miditt  of  her  carnival,  rival  in  de- 
bauchery, and  parade,  and  licentiousness,  and  relaxation,  what 
is  now  passing  in  Moscow. 

**  I  want  to  conduct  you  with  me  to  the  gates  of  the  town, 
and  thence  through  the  streets.  You  see  its  numerous  spires 
glittering  with  gold,  amidst  domes,  and  painted  palaces,  in  the 
midst  of  an  open  plain,  for  several  versts  before  you  reach  it. 
Having  passed  the  gates,  you  look  about,  and  wonder  what  is 
become  of  the  town,  or  where  you  are,  and  are  ready  to  asl^ 
<  When  shall  we  get  to  Moscow  ?'  They  will  tell  you,  *  This 
is  Moscow  !^  and  you  see  nothing  but  wide  and  scattered 
suburbs,  huts,  and  pig-styes,  and  brick- walls,  and  churcheSi 
and  dung  hills,  and  timber-yards,  and  warehouses,  and  the 
refuse  of  materials  sufficient  to  supply  an  empire,  with  misera- 
ble towns  and  miserable  villages.  0:ie  mi|?ht  imagine  that 
every  town  of  Europe  and  Asia  had  sent  a  building,  by  way  of 
representative,  to  Moscow.  You  see  drpnties  from  ill  coun- 
tries holding  congress.  Timber  huts  from  the  north  of  the 
Gulf  of  Bothnia,  plastered  palaces  from  Stociholm  and  Co- 
penhagen (not  A'hitewaslied  since  thfir  arrival,)  painted  walls 
from  the  Tirol,  mosques  from  Constantinople,  Tartar  temples, 
pagodas,  and  pavilions  from  Pekin,  cabarets  from  Spain,  dun^ 
geons,  prisons,  and  public  offices  from  France,  ruins  and  frag- 
ments of  architecture  from  Rome,  terraces  from  Naples,  and 
warehouses  from  Wapping. 

*^  Then  you  hear  accounts  of  its  immense  population  ;  and 
wander  through  deserted  streets.  Passing  suddenly  towards 
the  quarter  where  the  shops  are  situated,  you  would  think  you 
could  walk  upon  the  heads  of  thousands.  The  daily  throng 
is  there  so  immense,  that,  unable  to  squeeze  a  passage  through 
it,  you  ask,  *  What  has  convened  such  a  multitude  ?'  and  are 
told  *  It  is  always  so  !'    Such  a  variety  of  dresses — Greeks, 
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Turks,  Tartars,  Cossacks,  Muscovites,  English,  French,  Ita- 
lians, Germans,  Poles,  &c. 

**  We  are  in  a  Russian  inn.  The  next  room  to  ours  is  filled 
by  the  ambassadors  i'rom  Persia.  Beyond  these  lodge  a  party 
ol'  Kir^hiciaus,  a  people  yet  unknown.  Beyond  those,  a  party 
of  Barbarians,  and  all  of  them  are  ambassadors,  sent  from  their 
fespective  distiicUs,  to  treat  of  commerce,  peace,  and  war,  at 
Petersburg.  The  Kirghicians  and  Buchanans  I  keip  at  arm's 
length  ;  but  our  good  old  friend  the  Persian  visits  us,  and  we 
visit  him.  His  name  is  Orazai,  and  I  am  so  great  a  favourite 
with  him,  that  he  admits  me  to  be  present  at  his  devotions,  and 
I  see  him  stand  for  hours  on  a  carpet,  with  his  face  to  Mecca, 
in  silent  meditation.  It  is  then,  he  says,  he  holds  intellectual 
converse  with  Mahomet.  Yesterday  he  gave  me  a  pair  of 
Persian  slippers  as  a  memorial ;  and  i  gave  him  a  knife  to 
shave  his  head  with. 

"  We  went  at  midnight  to-  the  cathedral  to  be  present  at  the 
ceremony  of  the  resurrection.  About  two  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, the  Archbishop,  and  all  his  bishops  and  priests,  in  habits 
of  embroidered  satin,  covered  with  gold  and  silver,  and  pre- 
cious stones,  bear  their  consecrated  candles  to  look  in  the  holy 
sepulchre,  and  finding  that  Jesus  was  risen,  announce  to  the 
people  with  a  loud  voice,  '  Xpurmocb,  bockpecb  !'  that  is  to 
say,  *'  Christ  is  risen  !'  and  at  the  delivery  of  those  important 
words,  the  signal  is  given  for  eating  flesh,  feasting,  drinking, 
and  dancing.  To  be  drunk  the  whole  of  Easter  week  is  as 
much  a  reli^^ious  observance,  as  to  abstain  trom  flesh  in  Lent, 
and  the  Russians  are* very  punctual  in  religious  observances. 

*'  Of  course,  you  saw  at  Petersburg  the  Russian  priests,  in 
their  long  black  beards,  and  with  their  hair  flowing  in  long 
ringlets,  without  powder,  or  quite  in  straight  locks,  over  their 
rich  robes  and  shoulders.  No  figure  can  be  more  respectable 
than  a  Russian  priest.  I  look  at  them,  and  fancy  I  l)ehold 
Moses  or  Aaron,  or  one  of  the  high-priests  of  old,  holy  men, 
standing  by  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation,  in  fine  rai- 
ments, the  workmanship  of  *  Bezaleel,  the  son  of  Uri,  the  son 
of  Hur,  of  the  tribe  of  Judah.' 

"  I  send  you  the  portrait  of  the  Archbishop  of  Moscow, 
well  aware,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  resemblance  will  not 
inspire  in  your  mind  the  reverence  I  entertain  for  the  origmal. 

(Here  he  givet  his  portrait.) 

^*  The  '  Club  des  Nobles'  permit  us  to  have'  tickets  for  thei. 
balls  and  masquerades,  which  many  travellers  have  found  i' 

Z2 
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difficult  to  obtain,  beeaase  the  laws  of  their  society  exclude  all 
persons  who  are  by  birth  plebeian. 

**  I  wish  I  could  give  you  any  account  of  their  ballSy  whielr 
might  enable  you  to  form  an  idea  of  their  great  magnificence. 
I  assure  you,  I  have  seen  nothing  to  equal  it  in  Europe.    Tke 
beauty  of  the  women  of  Moscow  is  beyond  all  imaginatioii 
Ta  adorn  this  beauty,  no  expense  is  spared.     The  dresses  of 
both  men  and  women  are  to  the  highest  degree  sumptuous.   A 
whole  fortune  is  here  seen  lavished  upon  a  single  dress.    Aai 
then  so  much  taste  is  used  in  the  display  of  it,  that  I  wobM 
have  the  women  o(  Paris  come  to  Moscow,  to  see  their  owi     | 
fashions  exhibited  to  the  greatest  advantage.     A  person  wbo  k      i 
not  richly  dressed,  is  hardly  thought  fit  to  go  into  compinf,      I 
and  we  are  obliged  to  appear  in  full  uniform  from  morm^ 
to  night.     We  must  therefore  set  up  a  new  suit  at  Constanti* 
nople. 

*^  Apropos !  I  have  not  told  you  our  plans  for  tte  Test  of 
our  tour.     We  have  made  every  preparation  to  go  to  Tuikey, 
by  the  wav  of  the  Black  Sea.     I  think  we  shall  not  go  to  Ai- 
trachan,  though  much  recommended  to  us,  because  the  pas- 
sage from  thence  to  the  Black  Sea,  over  Mount  Caucasus,  b 
difficult,  and  requires  time.     But  we  shall  ^o  two  days'  joumef 
from  Moscow,  and  embark  on  the  Dnieper,  passing  throii|^ 
Kiow  to  Cherson  and  Oczacow ;  from  thence  to  Perecop,aBl 
through  the  Crimea  to  Sebastopolc,  where  Professor  Pallil 
resides,  and  to  whom  we  have  a  letter.     From  thence  we  croii 
the  Black  Sea  to  Constantinople ;  and  from  thence,  through 
Bulgaria,  by  Belgrade,  and  through  Hungary  to  Vienna.     This 
we  shall  certainly  attempt  to  do ;  tlie  only  alteration  may  be 
in  the  beginning  of  the  journey,  as  many  wish  to  persuade  ui 
to  go  down  the  Don,  to  the  capital  of  the  Don  Cossacks,  and 
from  thence  to  Taganrok,  on  the  sea  of  Azov,  before  we  begin 
the  tour  of  the  Crimea,  and  this  last  is  perhaps  the  most  pro- 
bable.   At  all  events,  the  Black  Sea,  the  Crimea,  and  Con- 
stantinople are  our  objects  now. 

y  Davy  lamented  that  I  should  waste  the  moments  of  enter- 
prise  among  the  forests  of  Lapland ;  little  thinking  I  should  tra- 
vel by  the  Aurora  Borealis  to  the  plains  of  Troy.  But  as  its 
beams  electric  have  shone  so  bright,  I  may  find  my  way  there^ 
before  the  darkness  of  death  intercepts  my  view.  He  wished 
me  to  see  Greece ;  how  surprised  he  will  be  to  receive  a  letter 
dated  from  Athens,  from  a  man  who  set  out  for  the  Arctic  cir- 
cle. It  is  a  pantomime  prank,  in  a  man  who  one  minute  flies 
out  at  the  sky-light,  and  the  next  pops  his  head  through  the 
trap-door  of  the  cellar. 

<<  The  Persian  Ambassador  gives  me  a  cordial  invitation  ta— 
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wn  of  Terki,  on  the  western  shore  of  the  Caspian.  He 
me  notes  in  Persian,  and  sends  his  Cossack  interpreter 
islate  them  for  me.  Some  of  my  visiting  cards,  engraved 
id-street,  will  be  found  in  his  palace  in  Persia.  What  a 
ion  !  ^  Not  at  all  V  says  he,  *  we  could  be  there  in  a  few 

Heavens  !  what  a  fever  he  puts  me  in,  when  he  talks 
h  a  journey,  as  we  do  of  going  from  Cambridge  to  Car- 

The  rent  of  the  globe  is  but  a  desert.  Africa  !  Ame- 
what  are  they  !  Asia,  excepting  China,  is  a  monotonous 
The  vast  regions  of  east  and  west  Tartary,  will  not 
pense  the  difficulty  of  exploring  them.  As  for  the  north 
ia,  the  Kamschatkans,  the  Samoides,  the  Ostiacs,  are 
Laplanders,  which,  once  seen,  are  known  for  ever.  But 
not  leave  an  acre  of  Europe  untraversed.  It  is  an  easy 
and  its  completion  will  make  us  acquainted  with  almost 
productions  of  the  earth.  By  going  from  North  Cape 
mouth  of  thf  Persian  Gulf,  we  become  acquainted  with 
mates,  frigid,  temperate,  and  torrid.  Plants  in  simUar 
les  are  the  same  ;  and  there  is  littte  of  the  animal  or  mi* 
kingdom,  which  such  an  expedition  would  not  offer  to 
ires.  We  should  see  all  that  is  instructive,  and  worth  re- 
I.  The  rest  remains  for  generations  who  may  appear 
the  memory  of  European  nations  is  swept  away.  For 
imaU  a  portion  of  the  globe  is  yet  civilized  ;  if  any  part 
:a]i  be  said  to  be  truly  so  l" 


To  his  Mother. 


"  M Of  oo>f ,  May  24,  1809. 

received  about  a  fortnight  ago  letters  from  my  sister  and 
IT ;  precious  and  welcome  messengers,  though  filled  with 
ost  dreadful  alarms,  respecting  the  health  of  my  beloved 
IT.  Your  handwriting  I  have  not  seen  so  long,  that  pain- 
esage&  seem  to  tell  me,  I  shall  never  see  it  again.  Write 
,  my  mother,  if  it  is  but  half  a  line,  and  tell  me,  without 
se,  how  you  feel  yourself  to  be. 

'he  history  of  all  your  London  excursions,  of  your  new 
onds  and  promenades,  of  your  papered  parlour,  and  her* 
es,  is  all  a  romance  to  me — a  pantomime,  in  which  with 
iw  !  all  the  scenery  changes. 

n  this  country  1  hardly  know  what  I  dare  write.  We 
been  detained  here  almost  as  prisoners  of  war,  and  though 
iave  this  place  in  two  or.  three  days^  you  would  hardly 
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sappoAe  we  should  have  gone  to  ConBtantinople.  Ae  Act 
is,  we  follow  the  advice  of  our  cirellent  ambassador,  Lord 
Wbitworth. As  the  distance  is  much  the  same  from  Mos- 
cow to  Cuiistantinople,  or  Imm  Moscow  to  Vieiuia,  m  go 
first  to  Constantinople,  bavit:g  with  us  letters  to  all  the  gieit 
people  there,  and  then  we  returti  thiough  Hungary  to  Yuarn, 
Sly  mother,  who  knows  what  I  suffered  by  the  loss  of  mj 
journey  to  Egypt,  will  partake  'Aifh  me  in  the  joy  and  satisbe- 
tion  I  must  feel  in  the  prospect  of  visiting,  and  with  so  maA 
case,  the  plains  of  Troy. 

*'  Our  return  to  England  will  not  be  retarded.  We  ahill 
get  home  in  the  summer.  Indeed  it  is  absolutely  necessaiywc 
should  be  in  the  North  of  Europe,  to  be  ready  for  the  Hifli* 
burgh  passage  before  the  Elbe  is  frozen. 

'^  In  the  Ciiroea   we  shall  see   Professor  Pallas^  so  wdl 
known  for  his  travds  in  Siberia,  and  Cantain  Billing%wiio  dis- 
covered a  great  part  of  the    north-west   coast   of  Americi. 
For  an  account  of  this  astonishing  city,  1  must  refer  you  to  my 
journal.     It  is  impossible  to  begin  such  subjects  upon  a  Fheet 
of  letter  paper.     Cripps  has  been  very  much  noticed  both  ia 
Petersburg  and  Mosi  oiv.     The  grandeur  and  extravagance  of 
the  nobles  aiid   inhabitants  exceed  all   1   have  seen  befim. 
Nothing  is  thout^ht  elegant  or  genteel  here,  but  in  proportion 
to  the  money  it  has  <:osi.     We  are  obliged  to  be  in  full  drei^ 
from  morning  till  night,  and  even  our  uniforms  would  not  be 
allowed  to  admit  us  into  company,,  if  we  were  not  travellers. 
You  would  see  hei-e  a  noblen>an  on  horseback,  among  a  thou- 
sand others,  whose  saddle  cloth  is  covered  with  diamonds,  and 
his  saddle  of  the  richest  eiiibroidery  :  his  stirrups  of  solid  gold, 
set  with  diamonds  und    large  pearls.     A  merchant's  wife  baR 
sometimes  six  and  seven  thousand  pounds  sterling  of  pearlft- 
and  diamonds  on  her  head  and  in  her  dress.     In  a  common 
tair,  among  the  mob,  you  will  see  the  wife  of  a   shopkeeper 
with  lace,  such  as  our  Royal  Family  may  wear  on  a  birthday. 
At  the  *  Club  des  Nobles,*  where  only  persons  of  noble  birth 
are  admitted,  the  number  present,  the  fir>t  night  we  ivere  there* 
amounted  to  two  thousand;  whose  dresses  were  all  accordiDj; 
to  the  description  I  have  given.     They  suffer  us  to  enter  as 
^  Milords  Anglois,*  a  name  always  given  to  Englishmen  abroad. 

"  We  are  both  in  very  good  health,  and  only  beseech  you 
all,  whatever  length  of  time  may  elapse  without  your  bearing 
from  us,  never  to  think  it  a  reason  for  anxiety  or  alarm.  Let* 
tcrs,  especially  here,  are  often  intercepted  or  lost.  Through 
the  countries  where  we  now  go,  there  can  be  no  post ;  there- 
fore it  is  not  possible  you  should  hear  from  us  soon.** 
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To  the  Rev.  William  Otter. 

"  Tula,  Jone  S,  1800. 

tow  is  the  time  to  write  to  you,  though  my  journal  lies 
cted,  and  even  my  mother  expects  a  letter  from  me,  and 
things  besides.  But  1  know  you  will  send  my  letter  to 
\nd  then  it  wiii  do  as  well ;  for  I  have  much  to  say  to  you* 
Ve  have  left  Moscow  at  last,  and  are  upon  our  sublime 
lition;  which,  to  tell  jou  the  truth,  I  feared  we  should 
'undertake;  for  reasons  I  dare  not  now  give,  but  you  will 
.  Even  when  I  wrote  my  last  to  you,  it  was  a  kind  of 
icholy  satisfaction  to  tell  you,  that  it  would  not  be  our 
if  we  did  not  go.  We  have  resolved  on  the  plan.  It  is 
begun;  and  all  looks  fair  and  bright  before  us.  My 
h  is  good  ;  and  our  friends  have  supplied  us  with  a  trunk- 
f  letters  to  Governors,  and  Khans,  and  Cossacks,  and 
ITS.  Do  for  God's  sake  imagine  what  1  must  feel  in  the 
)ect  of  treading  the  Plains  of  Tro\  !  Tears  of  joy  stream 
my  eyes  while  I  write ;  and  to  crown  all,  it  is  no  mad 
me  of  mine  which  I  have  f>ersuaded  Cripps  to  take.  He 
mined  upon  it,  in  consequence  of  the  advice  of  Lord 
worth.  The  servant  who  accompanied  poor  Tweddel 
the  8am«  expedition,  goes  with  us  ;  and  I  entertain  san* 
;  hopes  of  being  able  to  recover  several  manuscripts  and 
ings  belonging  to  him,  which  were  scattered  upon  his 
I.  This  servant  is  a  Turk ;  who,  besides  his  native  tongue, 
:s  Russian,  Sclavonic,  Greek,  Italian,  French,  and  has  a 
ering  of  German. 

^ow  pray  attend  to  my  plan,  because  I  should  be  unhappy 
u  thought  1  could  have  done  better;  and  1  assure  you,  it 
t  the  result  of  a  moment's  thought,  but  has  been  changed 
31  dozen  times. 

!  at  first  wished  to  see  Casan,  and  a  little  of  Siberia ;  but 
our  residence  in  Moscow,  finding  that  every  thing  for  at 
3,000  wersts  enstward,  was  merely  Russian,  without 
a  chajige  of  costume  or  language,  through  a  fiat,  unin- 
ting  country,  1  gave  up  my  journey  to  Siberia.  Mot- 
nevertheless,  is  gone  to  Tobolsky  ;  the  same  who  was  in 
ind  and  Norwav. 

4ow,  we  intend  to  leave  the  common  track  to  the  Crimea ; 
ise  1  bate  wearing  other  people's  shoes,  and  it  has  been 
\  by  Lady  Craven  and  others.  Our  journey  will  be  from 
)Iace  to  Waranetz;  and  from  thence  we  cross  the  great 
*ts,  inhabited  in  parts  by  wandering  Kalmucks,  till  we 
1  the  country  of  the  Don  Cossacks.     When  we  arrive 
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at  the  most  eastern  inclination  of  the  Don,  we  shall  erotf  over 
to  Zaritzin,  on  the  mighty  Volga,  and  perhaps  visit  Astncbao, 
on  the  Caspian  Sea,  though  there  is  nothing  very  interatiiig 
there.     It  is    a    people  of   yesterriay — English  merchanlSi 
Italians,  Rus!>ians,  and  Cossacks.     Then  we  regain  the  DoDi 
and  sail  down  that  river  to  Tscherchaski,  the  capital  of  die 
Cossacks  of  the  Don«  to  whose  protection  we  are  reoom- 
n^'nded  by  letters  from  high  and  mighty  Cossacks  in  Moscoir. 
Then  we  visit  Circassia,  and  other  parts  of  Asia ;  perhapi 
collecting    plants    on   >(ouut   Caucasus.     Then   we   go  10 
Taganrok,  on  the  sea  of  Azov,  where  Peter  the  First  irisbed 
to  found  the  cap«tul  of  Rusitia  before  he  built  Petersburg;  and 
to  the  town  ol  Azov  ,  and  somewhere  in  this  neighbourhood  I 
hope  to  find  somt*  traced  o!  tiie   ancient  Tanau.     Then  we 
traverse  the  Criniea;  uavirif;:   Iftt^rs   to   Pallas  and  otben. 
Then  Cherson,   Oczacoiv,  and  t;onstautinople;  and  I  need 
not  tell  y»u  wh^re  ive  sh;i<l  go,  when  %ve  get  there.    One 
thiitg  is  certain,  that  we  shall  not  go  to  Athens;  andstnnge 
as  thii»  ma}   appear,    I  think  you  will  agree   with  me,  thik 
enough  have  been  there;  at  leaiit  ol  such  travellers  as  we  are: 
for  to  visit  Athens  to  an\    purpose,  there  nhould  be  anotliff 
Tiveddel.  with  draii^htHnien,  and  modellers,  and  soon;  til 
to  visit  merely  Athena,  wi.i.out  the  rest  of  Greece,  woiddbe 
acting  like  a  man,  wuo  ca:fe  to  Moscow  to  see  the  great  bdHi 
satiiified  his  curiosity,  anil  returned  immediately.     As  the  sitnir 
tion  of  the  plain  of  Troy  \%iil  be  so  near  us,  we  shall  certainly 
go  there,  and  then  return  through  Bessarabia  and  Hungary  V^ 
Vienna ;  visiting  Belgrade  and  many  other  interesting  plaee^* 
We  hope  to  reach  England   before  the  passage    from  Ham" 
burg  is  fn>zen  up. 

**  Our  collection  of  the  minerals  of  Siberia,  is  very  valuable 
We  hare  about  eight  hundred  specimens.  For  botany,  wC 
are  iust  beginning  the  year  Tiiis  day  we  found  a  plantg 
whicn  I  believe  was  never  described  :  and  when  you  see  whal 
Linnasus  said  of  Muscovy  in  his  Bibliotheca  Botanica,  it  iril! 
appear  probable. 


To  the  same. 


**  WoRONETZ,  Jane  9,  1800. 

•*  What  would  I  now  give  to  have  you  near  me,  to  point  witi 
your  finger,  and  say  whiih  way  we  -^hiuld  go,  or  to  go  with  us  ^ 
You  would  find  me  here  under  the  greatest  uncertainty,  even 
road  is  so  interest iiig,  that  1  know  not  which  way  to  turn.  I 
^ame  here  in  hopes  of  water  carriage  to  Tscherchaski,  tboogl 
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ew  it  would  require  more  time,  on  the  fine  river  Don,  the 
ent  Tanais,  now  possessed  by  Ca!muc  Tartars,  and  the 

Cossacks.  But  it  is  one  thousand  miles  by  vrater  to  the 
18  Maeotb,  and  oiilv  five  hundred  by  laud      Add  to  this,  a 

reported  dausrer  from  the  deserts,  as  well  as  the  river,  and 
M^essity  of  providin^^  arms ;  but,  as  1  have  always  found 
i  accounts  mere  bugbears,  1  suppose  they  are  without 
idation.     Our  cariiage  wants  a  little  saving  by  water,  if  we 

manage  it.  Now  you  see,  if  we  had  gone  to  Kiow, 
should  have  seen  curious  catacombs,  which  are  nothing 
,  malgre  their  antiquity ;  but  we  could  have  sailed  by 
ir  to  Cherson  and  Orzacow,  down  the  Dnieper.  What 
here  to  be  seen  there  ?  All  the  world  knows !  Then 
lave  gone  by  Pererop,  through  the  isthmus  to  Sebasto- 
: ;  all  that  is  very  fine ;  because  it  is  pretty  to  enter  a 
insula  by  its  isthmus.  But  then  it  is  very  little  farther, 
fo  by  the  capital  of  the  Don  Cossacks,  to  Tagan- 
,  Azov,  Kafia,  and  the  capital  of  the  Crimea  to  Sebasto- 
i.  From  Tscherchaski,  the  first  of  these,  we  can  visit 
L  of  Circassia,  and  perhaps  mount  Caucasus.  If  we  go 
^ater,  we  can  cross  over,  from  the  Don,  to  Zaritzin,  on 
Volga;  and  visit  Astracfaan.  Taganrok  is  where  Peter  I. 
led  to  establish  the  capital  of  the  Russian  Empire.  At 
place,  Woronetz,  he  launched  his  first  ship  of  war,  when 
Dtended  to  be  master  of  the  Black  Sea :  and  his  house,  and 
machinery,  are  still  preserved.  Here  are  also  the  tombs  of 
lent  Tartars,  and  we  sleep  on  a  living  sepulchre  of  their 
querors — a  party  of  jolly  Russians,  with  their  heads  shaved, 
risoned  in  dens,  below  our  bedrooms,  for  murder,  theft, 
other  amusements — so  that  nightly,  as  I  press  my  pillow^ 
clanking  of  chains,  and  the  horrid  laughter  of  mad  misery, 
;s  me  a  gentle  hint  to  feel  for  others  what  they  seem  t» 
ird  with  apathy  themselves.  Azov,  in  Asia,  was  once  of 
it  importance.  I  hope  to  find,  in  its  neighbourhood,  some- 
g  of  the  ancient  Tanais  ;  but,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  I  might 
e  been  better  equipped  for  such  a  journey  ;  having  neither 
ks  nor  maps  ;  and  trusting  to  a  very  addled  and  empty 
n,  for  all  that  is  to  guide  us.  After  Azov,  we  shall  travel, 
re  take  this  route,  along  the  north-west  coast  of  the  Palus 
Otis,  till  we  enter  the  Crimea ;  and  this  will  not  be  by  the 
mus,  but  by  a  passage  you  will  find  more  apropos.  We 
I  go  to  Kafia,  the  ancient  Theodosia;  from  thence  t# 
as-ou-bazar,  capital  of  the  Crimea,  with  a  letter  of  recom- 
idation  to  the  governor,  from  the  prime  minister  at  Peters- 
g.  Then  to  Sebastopole,  with  a  leUer  to  Pallas.  Thus 
I  see,  we  shall  lose  ChersoUi  and  Oczacow ;  because  fi^om 
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Sebastopole,  we  sail  for  ConstaQtinopIc,  but  I  know  not  how 
to  estimate  a  loss,  which  seems  to  me  a  gain.  Tueddel,  as  his 
servant  informs  us,  opened  some  tombs  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Nikolaif,  beyond  Cherson  and  Oczacow  ;  and  found  there 
Greek  vases,  which  he  never  after  suffered  to  be  out  of 
his  reach.  What  a  loss  was  this  man  !  I  am  sure  from  what  I 
hear  of  him,  and  the  manner  in  which  he  passed  his  time,  that 
he  made  discoveries  of  the  utmost  importance  to  history,  which 
are  lost  for  ever.  We  like  very  much  his  servant,  and  he 
gives  us  daily  anecrdotes  of  his  late  master  ;  which  are  not 
merely  amusing  but  instructive.  What  Tweddeldid  in  such  a 
journey,  others  may  rationally  wish  to  do.  How  few  such 
men  exist  among  us !  enlightened  by  science,  and  flushed  by 
enterprise  ;  scaling  the  precipices  of  knowledge  and  glory. 
To  travel  with  one  of  his  disposition  and  talents,  I  would  black 
his  shoes  in  the  morning,  and  fry  his  fish  at  night,  contented 
only  to  tread  in  his  footsteps,  and  profit  by  his  information. 

*'  Shall  we  ever  cease  talking  when  we  meet  ?  What  have  I 
not  to  ask  of  you,  respecting  the  nations  which  surround  me ! 
These  wonderful  Tartars !  who  are  they  ?  and  where  did  they 
start  from  ? — a  race  of  wild  bipeds,  overthrowing  empires  aind 
establishments,  planting  a  Calmuc  upon  the  throne  of  Chini^ 
and  the  schools  of  Athens  in  Samarcand  !  They  come  riding 
on  their  dromedaries  through  the  south  of  Russia  ;  and  if  you 
ask  them  a  question,  respecting  their  great  Tamerlane,  they 
stare  in  your  face  and  pass  on. 

**  Cripps  found  a  plant  in  the  wood  the  day  before  yester- 
day, the  most  beautiful  1  ever  saw.  We  have  disputed  about 
it.  He  will  insist,  that  he  found  it  for  you  in  Denmark,  and 
that  you  called  it  the  Myosotis  Lappula.  But  it  is  not  of  that 
class.  It  is  Ilexandria  Monogynia,  fol.  alternis  amplcxicauli- 
bus  ;  caule  tereti,  pedunculis  axillaribus  multlfloris ;  and,  there- 
fore,  can  be  no  other  than  Convallaria  multiflora.  If  the 
flowers,  starting  from  the  foot  stalk,  between  the  leaf  and  the 
stem,  had  been  solitary,  and  the  stem  a  little  more  compressed^ 
I  should  have  called  it  Convallaria  Polygonatum ;  but  never 
Myosotis  Lappula ;  therefore,  it  must  be  some  mistake  of  his. 
I  will  show  it  you,  well  preserved,  when  I  get  home. 

*<  All  that  we  now  feel  anxious  about,  is  the  time  we  have  to 
spare.  Were  it  not  for  the  uncertainty  of  the  passage  by 
Hamburgh,  it  should  go  hard  with  us,  but  we  would  visit  the 
capital  of  Persia,  Ispahan.  As  it  is,  we  must  be  contented  to 
place  our  feet  in  Asia,  and  return.  We  shall  certainly  visit  the 
Plains  of  Troy,  get  a  view  of  Mount  Athos,  perhaps  visit  Te- 
nedos,  and  return  through  Belgrade,  by  the  Danube,  to  Vienna. 
We  are  now  full  of  the  idea  of  sailing  down  the  Don,  with 
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Europe  on  our  right  hand,  and  Asia  on  our  left.  Whatever 
route  we  finaily  decide  upon,  you  will  know  by  the  next  letter, 
as  it  must  be  dated  from  some  place  more  decisive,  in  that  re» 
spect,  than  the  town  of  Woronetz. 

"  We  aie  drinking  the  wine  of  the  Don,  and  making  very 
copious  hbations  to  the  health  of  every  timber  of  Jesus  Col- 
lei^e.  Cripps  promises  to  send  some  to  Jesus  Combination 
Room  ;  if  we  can  prevail  on  the  Cossacks  to  sell  it,  and  send 
itto  Constantinople.  But  they  make  little  more  than  they  con* 
some  themselves,  an<l  are  not  willing  to  part  with  it.  I  can 
assure  you  it  laughs  Burgundy  to  .^icorn. 

••  Let  my  mciiher  know  that  you  have  heard  from  roc.  I 
shall  write  to  Urkfield  immediately  ;  but  my  letters  there,  are 
hardly  ever  answered.  And,  in  this  respect,  I  have  no  reason 
to  be  very  grateful  to  you,  for  I  cannot  gH  a  line.  Pray  do 
not  forget  to  remember  me  to  Mr.  Tyrwhit,  and  include  Cripps 
in  the  same  meuiento.  Teli  me  In  a  letter  to  Vienna,  *  aux 
soins  de  Messrs.  (Vies  and  Co.'  what  we  can  bring  him  home, 
that  will  give  him  any  pleasure.  You  know  already  how 
much  we  both  esteem  that  man.  He  always  calls  my  father  to 
my  mind.  As  for  Malt  bus,  tell  him  be  is  not  worth  writing 
to  ;  be  is  wrapped  up  in  other  matters,  and  obliterating  all  the 
traces  of  his  pilsrriniage.  Will  he  be  ready  to  start  a<ain  next 
spring?  Ask  him  that  !  1  put  him  to  the  test !  He  has  a  great 
deal  'trop  de  plomb,  pour  nn  tourist.' 

"A  poor  woman  was  taken  out  of  the  river  this  evening, 
who  had  been  bathing,  and  fell  beyond  her  depth.     She  had 
aever  sunk,  and  was  nor  motionless,  when  they  laid  her  on  the 
shore.     Yet  not  a  single  Russian,  for  any  price,  would  assist 
in  restoring  her  to  life.     A  police  officer  took  down  the  cir- 
cumstanees  of  her  catastrophe  in  writing,  and  she  was  left  to 
expire  upon  the  sand  ;  surrounded  by  hundreds  of  spectators. 
"  We  are  now  in  the  latitude  of  London  ;  and  behold  every 
where  English  plants.     What  a  change,  from  the  gelid  regions 
Wc  have  inhabited  !  The  heat  is  here  so  great,  that  I  think  it 
must  be  cooler  in  England.     The  thermometer  of  Celsius,  this 
<;iay,  at  noon,  a  northern  aspect,  in  the  shade,  ran  to  twenty- 
Tiine  degrees  above   freezing.     This  equals  twenty-four   of 
Ileaumur,  and  a^  we  have  not  Fahrenheit's  scale,  you  may  es- 
timate it  yourself. 

"June  10th. — We  have  decided  at  last,  and  shall  go  by  land. 
I  find  vessels  are  sometimes  three  months  in  passing  down  thc 
Don  :  whereas  the  journey  by  land  may  be  performed  in  four 
days.  But  we  went  so  far  as  to  hire  boats,  and  made  every 
preparation  ;  having  decided  for  water  two  hoars  ago, 
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**  This  place  becomes  a  very  large  town,  and  increases  daily.* 
I  wish  I  could  send  you  a  view  of  it.  When  we  arrive  at 
Tscherchaski,  I  shall  take  a  walk  into  Asia;  and  the  moment 
I  set  my  foot  there,  I  shall  endeavour  to  amass  for  you,  the 
choicest  blossoms  of  Circassia;  that  is  to  say,  those  which  are 
portable.  Good  bye  !  my  dear  triend  !  I  cannot  add  a  word 
more,  for  my  mind  is  on  fire  witii  enterprise ;  and  as  oriental 
and  as  extravagant  in  its  ideas,  as  the  Tales  of  the  Genii !  Now 
for  an  explosion  ! 

ODE  TO  ENTERPRISE. 

I. 

Od  lofty  moantaiBfl  roamiii|f, 

0*er  bleak  pcrenoinl  snow, 
Where  catarmcta  are  foHininff, 

And  rajTiog  north  winds  bloir  t 
Where  hanf^ry  wolves  are  pmwlui;. 

And  (amiidrd  ejigle^  cry ; 
Where  tempeits  load  arc  howliof , 

And  lowering  Taponra  fly : 

II. 

There,  at  the  peep  of  morning, 

Bedeck  *d  with  dewy  tears. 
Wild  weeds  her  brows  adorning, 

Bold  Entkrprisk  appears : 
Wliile  kceu-eyed  Esplctation 

Still  points  to  dbjects  new, 
See  panting  Emulation, 

Her  fleeting  ste paf  parsae ! 

IIL 

List,  list,  cele»tiul  virein! 

And,  oh  !  the  vow  record  ! 
From  grorelliug  cares  enierriog, 

I  plcd«(;e  thik  solemn  wora : — 
By  desertti,  fieUlis,  or  lountHin*, 

%Vbile  health,  while  life  remains. 
0*er  Lapland's  icy  mouuuins, 

O'er  Afric*9  burning  plains ; 

IV. 

Or,  *midst  the  darksome  wonders 

Which  earth's  rant  caves  conceal. 
Where  subterraneous  thunders 

The  miner's  path  reveal ; 
Where,  bright  in  matchless  lustre, 

The  lithal  flowers*  untold, 
And  'midfit  the  beauteous  cluter, 

Beams  eflloreacent  gold ; 


In  cvVy  Taried  station, 
Whatc'er  my  fate  may  be, 

My  hope,  my  exultation, 
Is  still,  to  follow  thee  !— 


*  "  Cryftols,  the  blossoms  of  the  mineral  world ;  disclosing  the  natire  and  »r*i«er- 
tiei  of  9Umt9^  M  those  of  vegetables  are  made  known  by  their  flowers." 
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When  age,  with  nckMM  blended, 

Shall  check  the  ray  career, 
And  death,  though  long  siupended, 

Begins  to  borer  near — 

VI. 

Then  ofl,  in  Tinone  fleeting. 

May  thy  fair  form  be  n>gn, 
And  fltiU  thy  rotary  greeting, 

Receive  nia  parUng  sigh : 
And  tell  a  joyful  storr, 

Of  some  new  world  to  cosie, 
Where  kindred  soulf.  in  glory. 

May  call  the  wanoerer  home.^* 


To  the  same. 

"Taoanrok,  on  the  Sea  •/  Asot, 
June  SI,  1800. 

"  Who  would  have  thought,  that  on  the  very  day  twelve- 
lontb,  m  which  we  wre  bathing  in  the  Wener  Lake,  one  of 
3  would  bathe  in  the  ancient  Tanais  ?  On  that  very  day  I 
3tered  Tscherchaski,  the  capital  of  the  Cossacks  of  the  Don, 
id  threw  myself  into  the  river  to  solemnize  the  anniversary, 
here,  swimming  between  Europe  and  Asia,  I  thought  of  you, 
'  Uckfield,  of  England,  of  all  that  is  dear.  What  a  tract 
ive  we  traversed,  in  a  single  year !  the  whole  extent  of  Eu- 
ipe,  from  its  remotest  angle  at  the  pole,  to  the  burning  deserts 
'  the  Calmucs  and  Cossacks ;  from  the  ley  Sea  to  the  Palus 
[sBotis  !  and  tht*  whole  diameter  of  the  Russian  empire,  from 
le  frontiers  of  Finland,  and  the  Baltic,  to  its  utmost  limits  in 
le  south. 

'^  What  have  we  been  taught  by  all  this  ?  One  important 
ct — that  there  does  not  exist  in  Europe  a  settled  savage  peo- 
e.  It  is  ignorance  to  ta^k  of  dangers  from  this  or  that  nation ; 
I  Europe  is  civilized,  that  is  to  say,  humane.  I  do  not  in- 
ude  the  Noguik  Fartar,  whom  we  have  here,  nor  the  Cal- 
tuc,  because  they  are  wandering  tribes  like  the  Segankas  or 
ipsies,  and  the  roving  Laplanders :  yet  even  these  are  not 
ss  humane,  though/nore  wild,  than  our  smugglers,  or  the  Irish 
easants. 

^^  I  should  like  to  know  what  would  have  been  the  result,  if 
party  of  Collegians,  bound  tor  Tscherehaski,  had  heard  what 
icy  told  us  at  Moscow,  ot  the  danger  of  traversing  the  deserts 
r  the  Don  Cossacks.  Post-masters,  officers,  nobles,  persons 
retending  to  possess  accurate  information,  fiUed  our  ears  with 
off.    What  do  you  think  of  Cripps,  who  could  say  to  me^  <  I 
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prac,  seqaar !'  Is  he  not  a  lad  of  enterprise,  and  fit  to  see  /entf' 
minons  f  When  we  got  among  the  Cossacks,  and  found  them 
the  best  fellows  upon  earth ;  we  asked.  Where  are  the  banditti  ? 
They  referred  us  to  the  Calniucs.  Presently,  rame  along  the 
Calmucs  mounted  on  their  caroc Is,  and  again  w<'  asked.  Where 
are  the  bandirti  ?  They  Te.U  rred  us  to  the  Nogaik  Tartars. 
Now,  we  have  visited  them,  and  they  answer  the  same  ques- 
tions, by  a  reference  to  the  Circansians  and  the  Kuban  Tartars. 
As  we  are  determined  to  hunt  down  all  these  bugbears,  that 
future  travellers  may  sleep  in  peace,  and  not  move  from  place 
to  place  with  armed  convoys,  as  wp  have  done,  we  i>hall  again 
cross  the  sea  of  Azov,  and  travel  through  part  of  Asia  to  the 
'  south  of  the  Crimea,  ami  cross  the  Taman  straits  to  Kaffa,  the 
ancient  Theodosia,  visiting  Kuban,  the  capital  of  the  Zafioro- 
chi,  on  the  river  of  that  name,  i\hich  fallH  from  the  highest  of 
the  mountains  of  Caucasus,  into  the  sea  of  Azov. 

*^  Our  European  dresses  are  laid  aside,  and  we  have  adapted 
ourselves,  as  mut-h  as  we  can,  to  the  burning  climate  of  these 
regions  ;  for  though  in  a  latitude  little  south  of  Cornwall,  the 
beat  is  intolerable ;  and  the  mosquitoes  almost  as  bad  aa  in 
Lapland.  I  believe  I  must  tell  you  a  secret ;  that,  with  all  my 
dashing  and  slashing,  I  fear  this  will  be  my  last  journey.  My 
health  has  failed  through  the  whole  of  it,  and,p€«w/-|>eii»  I  seem 
to  be  gomg  out  like  a  farthing  candle,  that  has  enlightened  no 
one.  The  fire  of  enterprise  burns  within  me,  and  keeps  me 
moving;  but  my  boHy  is  a  wet  and  withered  weed,  that  turns 
all  its  flame  to  smoke.  It  is  with  the  greatent  difSrulty  I  cam 
exert  myself  to  write.  Thank  God,  as  yet  1  have  no  blank  to 
lament.  PSants,  Minerbls,  Antiquities,  Statistir8,  Geoi^iaphy, 
Customs,  Inserts,  Animals,  Climates ;  ever}  thing  I  could  nb* 
serve  and  preserve  I  have  done ;  but  it  is  with  labour  and  pain 
of  body  and  mind.  Without  such  a  mild,  active,  an<)  attentive 
companion  as  Cripps,  1  should  never  have  persevered. 

"  My  letter  to  my  mother  has  been  very  short.  As  she 
knows  1  write  to  you^  it  they  ask  to  see  this,  tear  off,  or  blot 
out  this  part,  and  say  it  was  on  u  subject  of  ancient  history, 
not  fit  for  them  to  ^ee 

*'  Do  tell  Maltbns,  that  we  have  now  got  more  than  one  real 
porcupine.  What  will  he  say  to  hear  that  we  travel  in  a  car- 
riage with  two  subterranean  hears,  that  are  as  tame  an  our  dog; 
and  that  eat  any  thing  we  give  them — one  of  our  loaves,  or 
one  of  our  shoes.  It  is  really  true  !  How  1  should  like  to  see 
Malthus  laugh  when  he  hears  this.  They  destroy  as  much  of 
our  linen  as  Mrs.  Webb  would  do  in  a  given  time.  But  as 
they  are  animals  totally  unknown  in  Europe,  not  having  ever 
been  named  or  described  by  any  natiKalist,  I  hope  I  shall  sue- 
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ceed  in  i)rinfi^g  a  pair  of  them,  male  and  female,  to  England. 
They  grow  to  about  the  size  of  a  large  cat  or  lap-dog.  Wc 
lost  one  out  of  the  boat  the  other  day,  in  comins:  from  Azov  to 
this  place.  We  sailed  down  the  Don,  with  Europe  on  our 
right  hand,  and  Asia  on  our  left,  to  Azov,  and  from  thence  into 
the  sea  to  this  place. 

"  1  must  now  tell  you  of  a  discovery  1  have  made,  which 
you  will  deem  of  more  importance,  and  will  amuse  your  sages 
at  Cambridge.  The  city  of  Tanais  never  was  stationed  where 
Azov  is.  1  have  found  the  cause  of  the  name  Tanais,  which 
the  Greeks  gave  to  the  Don.  In  crossing  the  deserts,  I  came 
to  a  river,  which  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  called  Danaets, 
and  was  surprised  to  find,  that,  with  this  suspicious  appellation, 
it  fell  into  the  Don  Something  was  gained  ;  but  it  falls  into 
the  Don  at  one  hundred  and  forty  verstn  from  its  embouchure, 
therefore  the  Greeks  owed  nothing  to  it.  Biit,  behold  !  and 
remarkable  to  relate,  in  sailing  down  the  Don,  a  northern  di- 
vision of  it  turning  off  into  the  sea  of  Azov,  towards  the  coast 
of  Nogaik  Tartar},  ugoiu  bears  the  name  of  Danaets,  and  is 
called  Dead  Danaets,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  former  part, 
which  is  called  Nonhern  Danaets.  The  people  pretend  that 
the  waters  of  the  Dunaets  here  separate  from  the  Don,  and 
fall  into  the  sea  by  themselves  ;  whereas,  in  fact,  it  is  only  one 
of  the  mouths  of  the  Don,  but  has  been  called  Danaets  from 
time  immemorial. 

^^  Now  it  is  ail  plain  ;  for  the  Greeks  navigating  the  sea  of 
-Azov  from  the  Crimea,  and  according  to  the  custom  of  those 
times,  as  well  as  the  present  day,  keeping  always  close  to  the 
shore,  passed  along  the  coast  of  Nogaik  Tartary,  and  arrived 
at  the  northern  embouchure  of  the  Don,  which  they  found 
mamed  Dunaets.  Of  course,  however  far  they  proceeded  up 
the  river,  they  always  gave  it  the  same  name,  and  it  is  not 
|)robable  they  went  far  up.  But  the  Greeks,  like  almost  all 
the  nations  of  Europe,  changing  the  D  into  T,  which  they 
«ver  did,  obtained  the  name  Tanaets,  or  Tanais,  for  I  do  not 
suppose  the  sailors  of  that  day  were  more  particular  in  their 
orthography  than  those  of  the  present ;  especially  in  writing 
a  mere  sound,  uttered  by  savages.  It  would  puzzle  at  this 
moment  an  English  captain,  who  heard  the  Tartars,  or  Cos- 
sacks, name  the  river,  to  write  down  the  word,  and  he  might 
make  it  Danaets,  Tanaets,  or  Tanais,  just  as  he  fancied  it 
sounded.  And  from  whom  have  we  the  pronunciation? — 
from  Cossacks  and  Tartars  !  both  of  whom  are  new-comers 
into  the  country  where  the  river  is  situated,  and  may  have  cor- 
rupted the  purity  of  the  word,  making  Danaets  of  Danais.     It 
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18  worth  remark  tbat  the  modem  Grreks  have  no  mckiettir  a^ 
D ;  tbey  pronounce  it  TA,  and  call  Delta,  Thelta, 

'^Tauais,  if  ever  it  exibted,  muist  bf  discovered  at  theiortli- 
em  mouth  of  the  Dcm,  and  not  at  Azov,  where  there  iiiot 
tbe  slightest  indication  of  it.  I  go  to-morrow  to  SiDofb,! 
village  situated  there,  to  see  what  farther  nmj  be  made  kiKWi. 

•*  Cripps  has  been  asleep  these  three  hours.  He  beggdl 
would  say  something  of  his  remembrance  to  you.  Gori 
night!  God  blesii  }Ou!  I  will  write  again  from  ConstiDtiDO- 
ple,  or  the  Crimea." 


To  his  Mother. 

«  Taoakeok,  m  tke  flntf  Awr, 
Joiie31,  18IA. 

<Mn  one  of  those  burning  nights,  which  this  climate  iffori^ 
and  when  time  is  more  precious  than  you  can  imafpoCf  T     I 
hasten  to  write  a  few  lines  to  you,  to  say  we  are  in  very  ei*      1 
cellent  health,  and  though  we  have  not  arrived  so  soon  u  ve 
intended  in  England,  we  are  pressing:  forward  with  all  speed' 
We  pass  from  this  place  through  part  of  Asia  to  the  sooth  of 
the  Crimea,  and  from  thence  by  Constantinople  to  Vieona. 
When  you  consider  what  we  have  done  in  one  year,  you  will 
think  I  am  inaccurate,  if  I  promise  to  be  with  you  in  the  an- 
tumn. 

"  Another  motive  for  writing  is,  that  1  know  you  will  be 
happy  in  my  writing  a  letter  to  Otter,  as  1  am  now  in  the  land 
of  all  sorts  of  antiquities.  But  I  cannot  fear  you  should  think 
me  deficient  in  my  duty,  or  that  I  wrote  to  him  when  I  oiigiit 
to  write  to  you.  The  fact  is,  my  letter,  and  the  only  one  f 
have  to  write,  must  necessarily  be  filled  with  subjects  of  an- 
cient history  and  geography,  which  would  fatigue  more  than 
amuse  you,  and  if  ever  you  are  curious  to  see  it,  he  will  lenA 
it  to  you. 

"July  the  Ist,  1800. — Contrary  wind  enables  roe  to  add  a 
few  words.  I  shall  get  a  shawl  or  two  at  Constantinople,  but 
what  I  wish  most,  ls  to  get  something  for  you,  and  I  know  yon 
will  not  tell  we  what  to  bring. 

**  We  are  now  on  the  sea  of  Azov,  and  have  a  fine  prospect 
of  it  at  this  moment  from  our  windows.  I  have  made  some 
curious  discoveries,  respecting  the  ancient  geography  of  these 
countries,  which  I  cannot  now  relate.  We  collect  every  thing  # 
Plants,  Minerals,  Antiquities,  Insects,  Animals,  Customs,  &c. 
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Vfe  have  two  animals  with  us  living^,  that  are  onkiiown  in 
Surope.     They  are  called  subterranean  bearv. 

*Md  this  place  we  have  eleven  different  nations.  Greeks, 
iroieniansy  Turks,  Cossacks,  Calmucs,  Tartars,  French, 
3eniians,  Poles,  Russians,  Italians,  besides  us  English,  who 
Bomplete  the  dozen.  And  they  are  all  in  their  different  dresses. 
What  do  you  think  of  a  Calnitic  ?  This  gt^ntleman  presented 
me  yesterday  their  sacred  pavilion  of  the  written  law.  Look 
at  lum !  and  respect  him  !  be  is  my  particular  friend. 

(Here  he  gives  a  sketch  of  a  Calmuc.) 

^He  has  fish-bones  in  his  ears,  and  is  going  to  drink  your 
health  in  brandy,  which  his  wife  made  from  mares'-milk ;  and 
to-roorrow  they  mount  their  camels  to  take  part  of  our  baggage 
(o  Azov.  1  have  put  his  country-seat  at  a  distance,  lest  any 
jf  the  ladies  coming  out  from  their  toilet,  should  alarm  you. 
His  favourite  horse  died  a  few  weeks  ago  of  the  botts  ;  and  as 
he  now  begins  to  be  in  a  fragrant  and  yielding  state,  he  invites 
us  to  dine  upon  one  of  his  haunches.  Really,  my  dear 
mother,  you  should  come  and  pass  a  week  in  one  of  these  fine 
open  deserts,  with  the  Calmucs.  Their  diet  and  mode  of  life 
would  be  so  new  and  amusidg  to  you.  And  whac  is  better 
than  change  of  air  and  diet  ?  To  move  from  the  South  Downs, 
lo  the  putrid  marches  of  the  Don,  and  from  Siissei  mutton 
to  raw  horse-flesh  ! 

"  We  have  now  in  one  year  traversed  the  whole  of  Europe, 
rrom  the  Icy  to  the  Black  Sea.  Since  we  left  Petersburg, 
we  have  crossed  entirely  the  vast  empire  of  all  the  Russias, 
"rom  the  Gulf  of  Finland  to  the  sea  of  Azov,  and  rolled  over 
wo  thousand  of  our  English  miles,  without  stHrting  a  bolt  from 
lie  carriage.  Huzza !  my  dear  mother  !  look  !  look  yonder ! 
srhat  a  glorious  sight ! — the  sea  of  Azov,  and  the  fleets  of 
Turkish  merchants ;  the  ships  of  Tarshish,  and  the  Isles!  The 
rich  vineyanis  ol  the  Crimea,  the  wide  deserts  of  the  Don,  the 
long  and  loitering  caravans,  slowly  moving  in  whirlwinds  of 
dust,  the  ancient  cities  of  Tanais  and  Theodosia,  the  camps 
Qf  the  Calmucs,  and  the  tombs  of  the  Tartars  !  Huzza!  here 
"we  go  again  !  The  snow-clad  mountains  of  Caucasus,  the  fair 
fiamseis  of  Circassia,  the  Armenian  colonies,  the  roving  Cos- 
sacks, the  princes  of  Persia,  and  the  ports  of  the  Argonauts. 

**  These  are  fine  things  to  see^  but  there  is  one  thing  more 
delightful  to  behold,  which  for  a  long  time  has  not  comforted 
my  weary  eyes  ;  and  that  is,  the  nice,  clever,  neat,  and  interest- 
ing handwriting  of  my  dear  mother.  At  Vienna  I  shall  see  it 
and  not  before.    And  that  wiU  be  in  the  month  of  August,  or 
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beginning  of  September.  Keep  writing  to  that  phee,  'an 
soinsde  Messrs.  Fries  et  Co.:'  every  line  will  be  worth  a 
million  in  my  estimation,  and  I  shall  have  such  a  comfaitible 
packet  to  open,  as  I  had  at  Christiania.  Tell  me  cveij  itie 
trifling  thing,  when  >ou  brewed,  and  when  you  baked;  hot 
many  cakes  Mrs.  W'ellt  r  earned  to  the  o?en,  and  how  nuf 
she  brought  back.  Uoe^  my  vine  tree  grow?  Or  is  it  '  ' 
op,  and  withered  like  grass  ?" 


To  the  Rev.  IVilliam  Otter. 

Jenikale,  in  the  Crimea,  Jtij  IS,  19/A 

^<We  have  just  crossed  the  Cimmerian   Bosphoms,  frooi 
Asia.     Fortunately  1  met  with  a  copy  of  Pliny,  at  Taganrok, 
which,  though  an  enormous  folio,  is  our  guide  through  these 
interesting  sctnft»;  and  I  had  it  in  my  hand  the  whole  waj- 
We  are  knee-deep  in  antiquities,  and  have  broken  our  aUa^ 
over  niorahzi>ig  marbles,  that  have  held  converse  only  with 
toads  and  lizard:^  for  ages,  till  our  arrival,     i   never  was  90 
charmed  with  any  traveii<  as  with  these.     Can  Greece  be  moc9 
interesting,  than  countries,  in  which  her  earliest  colonies  laid 
the  foumiatioiis  we  are   ransacking?  We   are  lodged  in  the 
house  of  a  Spartan.     His  wife,  a  native  of  Paros,  decks  our 
table  with  roses  and  honey.     The  waves  of  the  Bosphorus 
beat  against  his  balcony.     At  this  instant,  I  have  before  my 
eyes,  such  a  range  ol  historic  territory,  as  would  draw  tears 
down  the  cheeks  of  apathy.     Do  you  not  see  the  little  fleet 
of  the  Argonauts,  crerping  along   close  to  the  shore  ?  the 
crews  in  canoes,  surveying  the  objects  round  with  the  mixture 
of  exultation,  wonder,  and  curiosity,  which  we   now  feel  ? 
Did  they  steer  by  the  European  or  Asiatic  side?    Who  can 
tell  us  that  now  ?  It  is  ol  some  consequence,  and  would  deter- 
mine many  points.     1  feel  reason  to  hope  that  I  shall  clearup, 
at  least,  a  page  in  the  doubtful  annals  of  the  historian.     But 
what  historian  will  enable  us  to  account  for  the  prodigious 
ruins,  with  which  these  shores  arc  covered  ?  Temples  and 
theatres,  that  received  the  vows,  and  shook  with  the  plaudits, 
of  a  refined  people,  in  ages,  respecting  which  the  Grecian 
annals  are  full  of  obscurity  and  fable.     Whence  flowed  the 
wealth,  and  where  are  the  quarries,  that  supplied  marble  pa- 
laces, in  the  midst  of  deserts,  where  nature  has  afforded  no  ma« 
terials  for  the  architect  ?  The  isle  of  Taman  is  of  sand  and  clay; 
and  yet  the  ruins  of  the  city  of  Phanagoria  are  greater  than 
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ose  of  Cuma.     Ood  help  us !  we  run  to  Italy  to  see  the  works 

yesterday,  and  if  we  visit  Greece,  it  ts  thought  we  attain  the 
Qiitaio's  head.  Why  have  not  enlightened  travellers  passed 
'  these  regioDH,  where  the  earth  is  paved  with  inscribed  mar- 
tes,  where  history  might  be  raised  frorti  her  tomb,  and  where 
le  Scythians,  mote  barbarous  than  their  Anthropophagite 
mfathers,  are  burying  the  mdst  precioui^  records  in  the  foun- 
dations of  their  fortresses  ?  Would  the  Turks  or  Tartars  were 
gain  masters  of  the  land  ! 

*'  I  creep  about  like  an  owl  in  the  sun,  having  no  books  i 
nd  were  it  not  for  Pliny,  I  should  be  quite  blind.  Oh  that  I 
ad  a  few  of  those  notes  which  He  useless  in  my  study.     When 

»vas  going  to  Eg\pt  and  Greece  with  Lord  Berwick,  I  col- 
«cted  all  the  information  I  could  find,  and  it  is  now  lying  at 
oUege  to  light  a  pipe.  How  am  I  to  determine  the  situation 
'*  Statoclia,  or  Ccpi,  of  Hermonassa,  or  evcfn  Phanagoria, 
>in  Pliny  ?  He  does  not  even  state  on  which  side  of  the  straits 
c  the  towns  he  mentions.  These  are  all  his  words — <  Op<- 
i^a,  in  aditu  Bosphori,  prim6  Hermonassa,  dein  Cepi,  roox 
iratodia,  et  Phanagoria,  et pene  desertum  Apaturos ;  ultimoque 

ostio  Ziinmerium  quod  antea  Cerberion  vocabatur.^ 

<<  Phanagoria  is  pretty  well  determined  ;  and  that  being 
town,  throws  li^:ht  upon  the  reitt ;  I  lound  mynelf  Apaturos. 
immerium,  he  elsewhere  says,  in  beyond  the  straits,  and  I 
:lieve,  on  the  isle  of  Taman.  The  soldiers  in  working  the 
rtress  at  Phanagoria,  found  a  small  silver  coin,  and  they  gave 

to  me.  It  hbs  a  bull,  with  these  letters  above  it,  tbe  rest 
f^ing  lost— 4>ANA.  On  the  other  side  is  a  head^  with  a  Phry- 
inn  bonnet.  1  copied  some  of  tbe  inscriptions  on  the  mar> 
les,  and  hope  to  bring  home  some  of  the  marbles  themselves, 
r  our  public  library.  Application  is  makmg  for  me  to  the 
Dvernor  of  Crimea,  to  obtain  a  Greek  tomb,  of  marble,  which 
srves  all  this  town  as  the  basin  of  their  public  conduit,  and 
le  old  women  are  meditating  a  punishment  for  me,  in  pro- 
osing  to  n}Ove  off  their  washing-tub  It  is  such  as  Poussin 
nd  the  most  classic  painters  introduced  in  their  pictures,  with 
le  simple,  massive  grandeur  of  the  best  ages  ot  taste.  It  can 
e  conveyed  in  a  ship,  though  the  weight  is  enormous ;  and 
hat  would  bt-  my  satisfaction  to  see  it  obtain  an  asylum  in 
ar  University,  where,  placed  far  from  the  r*  ach  of  Scythians, 
r  Tartars,  it  might  inspire  some  enterprising  mind  to  rescue 
om  oblivion  the  rest  ^t*  those  inestimable  relics,  which  are 
ally  falling  a  sacrifice  to  time,  and  to  ignorant  barbarians. 

*'  Since  I  wrote  these  last  words,  I  have  been  called  away 
f  a  message  from  the  General  of  Engineers  ;  and  have  the 
itisfaction  to  tell  you,  that  no  leas  than  five  marbles  with  in- 
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BcriptionSy  &c.  are  now  safe  on  board  the  Madpnnt  TnsiiBnfj 
bound  to  Constantinople ;  from  thence  they  will  go  to  Eng- 
land, and  to  Cambrid}?^.  I  hope  soon  to  send  another  de" 
tachment  after  them.  Of  coins,  1  have  obtained  several,  but 
as  yet  only  one  vase  ;  and,  though  1  suspected  they  might  be 
found  here,  I  believe  no  antiquarian  has  jet  thought  be  might 
refer  his  favourite  oraclrs  to  so  i emote  an  origin. 

*^  The  southern   coast  of  the  Black  Sea  is  one  contiDoed 
theatre  of  history.     Ruins  are  seen  the  wholf  way  from  C<m^ 
Btantinople   to  Trebisond,  and  even   to  An::pa.     At  Amasen 
they  extend  far  into  the  s(  a,   aiid  columns  which  the  waves 
have  not  had  power  to  overthrow,  art-  still  regarded  by  An 
fishermen  and  mariners  as  work^  of  magic.     Here  I  coDvene 
with  inhabitants  from  all  the  towns  round  the  Euxine,  and  thej 
are  all  of  one  story,  respecriug  the  important  objects  on  iti 
shores.     Amasera  is  only  three  hundred  miles  from  Constanti- 
nople, and  there,  at  least,  I  hope  to  go.     M3f  dear  fellow,  I  am 
so  tired  I  can  hardly  see  what  I  write,  or  else  I  have  much  to 
tell  you.     In  my  last  letter  I  gasconaded  a  great  deal  about 
the  retinement  and  civilization  of  Europe ;  but  I  have  nodniig 
of  that  character  to  give  respecting  modern  Asia.     That  pot 
of  it  we  traversed  was  full  of  danger  and  drKagremens.    We 
were  also  eaten  up  by  mosquitoes,  and  obliged  to  be  escorted 
by  an  armed  cavalry  of  Cossacks,  amounting  to  six,  eig^t,  and 
sometimes  ten  horsem^'n,  with  lances,  pistols,  sabres,  &c.    We 
penetrated  into  Circassia  ;  but  it  was  under  cover  of  the  can- 
non of  Ekateriiif-dara.     Wbrn  ue  first  arrived  on  the  KabaB 
river,  the  Tchernomorski  and  the  Circassians  were  at  war,  but 
w^^  had  the  pleasure  to  atten<i  the  embassy  of  tae  princes  of 
Circassia,  who  came  from  the  mountains  of  Caucasus,  with 
their  bow«»  and  arrows,  in  armour,  to  swear  the  oath  of  peart 
with  the  Co^sackK  of  the.   Bi  ick    Sea,    before  the   Pacba  of 
Anapa.     The  savages  of  Ot.heite  are  not  wdder,  and  they 
are  less  ferocious,  than  the  Circassians,     Their  brauty  is  justly 
praibcd.     We  sav^  several  humired,  and  the  women,  who  w^^rc 
prisoners  in  ihe  Cossack  army,  are  the  masi  beautiful  perhaps 
in  the   world  ;  that   you  may  judice  of  the  men,  1  send  you  a 
portrait  of  a  Cinahsiau  ;  in  bis  tunic  of  black  sheep's  wool) 
which  they  all  wear. 

(Here  he  gives  a  portrait  hastily  sketched  with  hispen^  aiding 

the  neighbouring  mouMains.) 

"  We  had  a  fine  view  of  the  mountains  of  Caucasus,  and 
travelled  within  a  few  miles  of  them  for  many  days,  along  the 
riyer  Kuban.    Mount  Ketlebores  is  visible  at  the  distance  of 
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ndred  versts ;  his  summit  is  covered  with  eternal  snow, 
e  inaccessible  on  account  of  the  bogs  which  surround 
ies. 

k  at  them  !  and  tell  me  whether  you  wish  for  a  plant 
plains  below.  Such  an  one  1  can  give  you.  Among 
tassians  the  labours  of  the  plough  become  a  warlike 
on,  and  the  sower  gO(*s  to  cast  his  grain,  attended  by 
%  his  fu^^il,  and  a  horse  that  may  outstrip  the  winds  in 
irse  Circassian  girls  sold  on  the  banks  of  the  Kuban^ 
5  were  there,  for  twenty-five  roubles  a  piece.  Parents 
sir  own  children  for  sale.  They  sew  a  girdle  of 
hides  round  the  waists  of  their  female  infants,  which 
d  upon  the  skin,  and  left  there  for  years,  to  give  them 
int  shape.  Many  of  them  are  sent  to  the  Turkish 
A  Turkish  merchant  buys  them  as  so  many  calves 
markrt,  boys  and  girls.  If  they  had  taken  us,  we 
ave  been  carried  into  Persia  for  sale,  and  perhaps  the 
hod  to  see  thf  interior  of  their  country  would  be  to  go 
iry  prisoner.  One  of  their  princes  was  amused,  be- 
e  took  off  our  caps  out  of  respect  to  the  Pacha,  in  his 
d  laujched  very  loud  while  he  mimicked  our  bows,  to 
doubt,  very  ridiculous.  Upwards  of  fifty  princes 
the  Kuban  to  treat  for  peace  with  the  Tchernomorski, 
character  of  Asia,  from  the  part  of  it  we  traversed^ 
;iven  in  a  few  words — ^bad  air,  bad  water,  bad  food, 
ate,  bad  people. 

ire  coUecti'd  insects  merely  that  we  may  omit  nothing 
y  of  our  friends  in  England  may  think  we  ought,  to 
iced.  Our  hands  and  heads  are  quite  full,  and  that 
i  and  the  other  may  repose  a  little,  I  shall  now  wish 
I  night.  Cripps  is  uneasy  for  fear  I  should  foi^et  to 
emerabrance.     God  bless  you." 


To  his  Mother. 


*^  AcHMBDCHiD,  in  the  hoaie  of  nrofeitor  Pallas, 
in  the  Crimea.    Aagtut  15,  1800. 

%  you  are  saying,  *  Well,  at  last,  I  have  got  a  letter 
id  ;'  and  what  will  it  contain  ?  only  that  he  and  his 
>n  are  well ;  and  is  that  worth  writing  about,  to  the  dis- 
3000  miles  ? 

must  have  heard  of  the  celebrated  Professor  Pallas, 
elled  all  over  Siberia,  even  to  Kamschatka,  by  order 
ite  Empress  ;  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  si^avans  of 
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Europe,  who  bas  published  so  much  and  ao  well.  It  is  with 
faim  we  now  live,  till  the  vessel  is  ready  to  sail  for  CoBKtanti- 
Bople ;  and  how  can  I  express  his  kindness  to  rue?  He  Us 
all  the  tenderness  of  a  farhpr  tor  us  both  ;  cverj  thing  mhii 
house  he  makes  our  o*^  n  He  received  me  worn  down  nidi 
fatigue,  aud  ill  of  a  teHian  fever.  Mrs.  Pallas  nursed  me,  vA 
he  cured  me,  and  then  loaded  me  with  all  sorts  of  presPBli^ 
books,  drawinc^  inserts,  plants,  minerals,  &c.  The  adun- 
tage  of  conversing  with  such  a  man  is  worth  the  whole  j(Mi^ 
&ey  from  England,  not  considering  the  excellent  quaJitiei  of 
bis  heart.  Here  we  are  quite  in  an  elegant  English  hooie; 
and  if  you  knew  the  comfort  of  lying  down  in  a  clean  bed, 
after  passing  months  without  taking  off  one's  clothes,  in  defierts 
and  among  savages,  >ou  w(»uld  know  the  comfort  we  feel. 
The  vessel  is  at  Kosioff.  distant  forty  miles,  and  irhei 
we  leave  the  Crimea,  Mr  and  Mrs.  Pallas,  and  tiieir 
daughter,  who  has  bf  en  married  since  we  were  in  the  house,  ts 
a  general  officer,  go  with  us  to  Kosioff ;  and  will  dine  with  us 
on  board,  the  day  we  sail.  They  prepare  all  our  provisioDS 
for  the  voyage. 

"  The  Governor-general  of  the  Crimea,  as  well  is  hii 
deputy-general,  Bouritzi,  and  prince  Viazemskoi,  conimandint 
of  the  garrison  and  troops  at  Achtiar,  have  paid  us  the  greatest 
attentions.  We  lammt  the  necessity  of  ex(»edition,  or  we 
should  have  liked  vi  ry  well  to  winter  in  the  Crimea. 

*<  We  know  nothing  what  you  are  all  about  at  the  other  etil 
of  Europe ;  nor  whether  it  is  still  war  or  peace.  If  it  is 
peace,  order  my  yuunc:  vine  to  be  trimmed  and  nailed  over  the 
kitchen  window,  and  biew  some  strong  beer,  and  tell  Master 
Wood  to  use  pump  water ;  if  it  is  war,  inquiie  how  poor  oU 
Truncheon  does  :  and  whether  he  has  medicine  enough  to  last 
till  the  French  come  and  chop  off  his  head  ;  Dame  Osborne, 
I  suppose,  continues  the  same  dear,  good  creature,  and  never 
drinks ;  except  *  a  drap  a'  sumthin  cumiitible,  a'  Sundays.' 

"  If  you  do  not  hear  from  me  for  months  together,  yotl 
must  not  be  uneasy.  It  is  impossible  to  say  when  a  latter  may 
go  ;  and  if  one  happens  to  be  lost  on  the  long  journey,  there's 
a  gap,  at  once,  of  three  months. 

"  I  should  think,  if  1  am  pitch  upon  a  nice,  snug  PersiW 
carpet  at  Constantinople,  warm  from  the  Bagdat  looms,  about 
two  inches  thick,  it  would  look  very  well  under  your  feet  i« 
the  parlour  at  Uckfield.  <Now,  my  dear  Ned  !  don't  go  ta 
bring  home  a  thing  big  enough  to  cover  all  Uckfield.* 

"  We  shall  go  straight  home  from  Constantinople,  wWch 
you  will  believe ;  because  we  can  go  no  farther  :  the  Prenck 
!)eiDg  in  Egypt,  and  rebellions  and  plagues  in  Asia  Minor  ini 
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fria.  As  for  Africa  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  we  have 
»  many  visits  to  pay,  that  our  friends  there  must  excuse  our 
lUing  this  time. 

**  I  had  like  to  have  forgotten  a  principal  thing.-  Perhaps 
f  this  time  you  have  received  n  great  case  from  London  con- 
ining  fruit  in  glass  jars,  &c.  Whenever  it  arrives,  pray  take 
le  greatest  care  of  it.     We  sent  it  to  you  because  we  feared 

would  ferment  and  be  spoiled.  It  contains  two  sorts  of 
apland  strawberries,  boiled  in  sugar.  But  as  they  were 
me  by  different  people,  some  contain  more  sugar  than  others ; 
111  them  all  over  agam  with  fresh  sugar,  and  do  whatever  you 
in  to  save  them  ;  but  do  not  mix  the  two  sorts  together,  nor 
le  bad  with  the  good.  It  is  a  fruit  which  was  never  seen  in^ 
ingland.  You  will  find  two  small  bottles  containing  the  plant 
[i4  its  fruit  in  spirits  of  wine ,  let  them  be  kept  safe,  as  they 
re*  I  know  you  are  famous  in  preserving  such  things,  and 
ierefore,.having  great  hopes  from  your  care,  we  ordered  them 
)  be  sent  to  you.*' 


To  the  Rev.  WUliam  Otter. 


<<  AcRMEDCBiD,  Capital  of  Uie  CriaieB, 
Aogiutf?,  1800. 

<<  Now  I  am  a  little  more  upon  my  legs,  and  can  write  you 
long  letter  full  of  interesting  matter  about  this  remarkable 
eninsnla.  I  told  you  I  arrived,  like  an  owl  in*  the  sun,  but 
rowing  accustomed  to  his  beams,  I  blink  less,  and  see  more, 
had  no  books,  and  trod  classic  ground,  without  knowing 
7here  I  stood.  You  know  I  had  a  letter  to  Professor  Pallas, 
he  great  luminary  of  the  Scythians ;  and  to  his  benevolence  I 
m  indebted  for  every  comfort  I  enjoy  here,  and  perhaps  for 
oy  life.  In  the  midst  of  weakness  and  fatigue,  I  caught  a  vjlc 
ertian  fever,  the  paroxysms  of  which  were  beyond  my  strength, 
le  became  more  than  a  father  to  me ;  he  received  me  into 
As  house ;  became  my  physician,  my  friend,  my  instructer. 
le  gave  me  health,  amusement,  repose.  I  am  recovered,  and, 
hank  God,  and  my  good  Samaritan,  for  being  able  to  enjoy 
eisure  and  study,  among  scenes  the  most  interesting  I  ever 
aw.  At  this  distance  from  the  walks  of  science,  he  finds  it 
o  interesting  to  converse  with  men  who  are  fond  of  his  pur- 
uits  ;  and  has  taken  such  an  affection  for  me,  that  he  gives  me 
K>oks,  insects,  plants,  antiquities,  drawings,  and  I  believe 
Bb 
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would  empty  bis  library  for  me,  if  I  were  selfish  enough  id 
permit  it. 

^*  I  made  a  tour  from  this  place  through  the  Minor  Peninsula 
of  Chersonesus ;  and  afterward  traversed  the  southern  coast 
of  the  Crimea,  on  horseback.  My  raging  fever  accompanied 
me  the  whole  way.  It  was  on  my  return  that  I  took  posses- 
sion of  these  delightful  apartments,  where  my  mornings  are 
passed  in  study,  and  my  evenings  with  the  most  polished  and 
agreeable  circle  in  the  whole  Russian  empire.  His  daughter 
has  been  married,  since  our  return,  to  a  general  officer.  We 
accompanied  her  to  church,  and  joined  in  celebrating  the 
wedding.  Cripps  is  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  that  eternal 
health,  which  never  leaves  hini ;  and  gets  fat  in  the  midst  of 
gallantries,  while  I  am  dusting  folios  with  the  Professor. 

"  Now  I  will  step  behind  the  curtain,  that  you  may  havei^tfae 
theatre  entirely  to  yourself,  and  stretch  your  legs  at  leisure 
among  the  rocks  and  ruins  of  this  historic  land,  enjoying  the 
fruits  of  many  a  painful  pilgrimage. 

^'The  tomb  of  Theagenes,  among  the  ruins  of  the  city  of 
Chersonesus,  or  Cherrsonesus,  it  you  cavil  with  Strabo  in  your 
hand,  was  broken  open,  and  ransacked  bv  the  Scjfthian  troops 
in  seeking  for  building  materials.  1  made  the  discovery  by 
accident,  seeing  the  marble  that  closed  the  mouth  of  the  se- 
pulchre among  stones  and  mortar,  destined  for  the  repairs  of 
the  Greek  church  at  Sebastopole.  It  is  a  beautiful  bass-relief, 
representing  a  philosopher  or  historian,  with  a  manuscript  roll 
in  his  hand,  and  his  wife  by  his  side  ;  in  the  finest  drapery  of 
the  Grecian  sculpture.  It  was  sold  to  me  lor  a  trifle ;  but 
when  the  Scythian  generals  found  I  had  obtained  something 
which  I  value'd,  they  again  deprived  me  of  it.  I  hoped  to  have 
placed  it  in  the  public  library,  with  others,  which  I  have  sent 
before  to  Constantinople ;  all  I  can  do  now  is  to  send  the  in- 
scription.    Here  you  have  it,  date  and  all  :♦ 

©EArENH2XPHSTinN03   Ki^I 
HrTNHATTOY   OTAiilA   MA 
KAPIAETIiNZEKxNBXAIPE 

"  Theagenes  the  historian  was  of  Rhcgium,  and  flouiishcd 
in  the  fifth  century  before  Christ,  which  docs  not  agree  with 
the  date ;  and  therefore  I  leave  to  the  sages  of  the  Cam,  to 
determiac  what  Theagenes  this  may  be.     1  have  been  deprived 


♦  See  Dr.  Clarke's  Travel*,  toI.  i.  p.  4C5. 
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of  Other  bass-reliefs  and  inscriptions  of  more  consequence^  in 
the  same  way.  What  think  you  of  an  inscription  made  in 
the  Crimea^  in  the  time  of  Tiberius  ?  beginning  with  these 
words—- 

BASIAETONTOZBASIAfiQS  TIBEPIO 

And  now  let  the  scene  change — Whew ! — away  with  inscrip- 
tions! 

**  The  Crimea  is  almost  untrodden  ground  jfS^  the  antiqua- 
rian. History  will  gain  force  as  it  becomes  explored.  Strabo 
is  more  exact  than  Patterson's  Book  of  Roads.  Modern  geo- 
grtpherSy  who  would  illustrate  the  ancients,  have  attempted  it 
in  their  closets.  Some  errors  and  some  accuracy  distinguish 
them  all.  A  map  of  the  antiquities  of  the  Crimea  was  much 
wantied,  and,  with  infinite  labour,!  have  completed  such,  a 
work,  correcting  the  errors  of  predecessoi*s,  admitting  their 
facts,  and  adding  what  was  new.  Let  others,  who  come  after, 
render  my  labour  superfluous. 

**  Pallas  is  gone,  for  a  few  days,  to  his  vineyards  at  Sudak. 
When  he  returns,  we  shall  go  over  the  Minor  Peninsula  again 
together.  I  made  several  discoveries,  which  were  unknown  to 
him ;  and  we  go  to  work  among  the  ruins  together,  groping 
for  inscriptions  and  plants.  The  last  two  volumes  of  the  Flora 
Russica  will  be  committed  to  my  care.  He  cannot  publish 
them  in  Russia.  The  drawings  are^all  finished,  and  the  letter- 
press wants  but  little  addition.  Th*e  engraving  only  remains 
to  be  executed.  I  have'many  plants  not  in  Linmeus,  and  some 
never  described  by  any  botanist  Add  also,  coins,  manuscripts, 
insects,  animals,  drawings,  and  such  other  acquisitions  as  are 
necessary  to  illustrate  the  ancient  or  modern  history  of  the 
Crimea.  Cripps  makes  a  very  useful  journal,  and  has  col- 
lected plants  with  unconvmon  care.  I  do  not  think,  any  have 
escaped  him.  I  assure  you,  I  never  had  such  a  traveller.  You 
will  see  some  day  what  he  can  do,  when  in  anarch  of  fenome- 
mns ;  nor  do  I  believe  you  would  change  him  for  the  best  in- 
structed companion  with  whom  the  University  could  supply 
you.  This  tribute  is  but  due,  for  his  long  attentions  and  ex- 
cellent conduct  to  me,  and  it  is  the  more  so  in  being  strictly 
truth. 

^  ^^  The  greatest  mischief  that  geography  could  receive,  ori- 
ginated in  the  ignorance  and  vanity  of  Potemkin,  who,  in  at- 
tempting to  give  the  different  places  in  the  Crimea  their  original 
names,  falsely  christened  half  6f  them,  and  made  a  confusion 
which  it  is  difficult  to  remove.    The  principal  object  should  bf 
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to  determine  the  site  of  Pantocapoemn  and  Pbanagoria.  Thitf, 
I  hope,  has  been  done  by  me ;  and  to  an  intimate  triend,  I  may 
make  Uiis  avoT^al ;  because  it  never  was  done  with  any  degree 
of  accuracy  before.  Formalconi,  Oderico,  Count  Potocld, 
have  all  rendered  service  to  the  cause ;  but  they  never  quitted 
their  arm-chairs  ;  and  Potocki  himself  acknowledges,  that  an 
ignorant  man  may  do  more  on  the  spot,  than  a  man  of  letters 
in  his  closet.  The  fact  is,  we  have  no  maps.  Examine  the 
best  atlas  :— open  D'Anville,  or  Vaugonde — what  a  place  they 
have  made  of  Kuban,  and  the  country  ot  the  Don  Cossacks ; 
and  what  contusion  and  error  prevail  on  the  shores  of  the  Pa- 
ins Mffiotis,  and  the  Pontus  EuxinuM  ! 

**  The  temple  of  Diana  of  the  Tauride  remains,  at  which 
Iphigenia  was  priestess.  Take  care  how  you  approach  it ! 
The  goddess  requires  that  her  altars  should  be  annually  stained 
with  the  blood  of  a  stranger.  We.  found  her  shrine ;  and 
without  claiming  any  relationship  to  the  daughter  of  Agamem- 
non escaped  lull  as  well  a^  Orestes  and  Pyl  ides.  It  is  not  so 
easy  to  asrertain  the  situation  of  the  old  Chfrsonesos,  which 
Strabo  mentions  as  in  ruins.  The  other  city  ol  the  same  name 
is  so  great  in  its  remains,  that  the  portals  were  standing  when 
the  Scythians  first  began  their  favoui  ire  work  of  destmrtiou 
after  the  conquest  of  the  Crimea  Acbilleum  is- found  ;  Nam- 
pheeuni,  Athenaion,  Partheniuni, — the  tombs  and  palace  of 
the  B'»sphorian  kins^s:  the  liinitN  ol*  their  empire  at  different 
periods,  with  the  situation  of  Myrmecium  and  Apaturos ;  all 
of  which  are  determined  tor  the  fir>t  time ;  for,  before,  you 
mi^ht  as  well  have  placed  them  in  the  Thames,  as  where  tney 
stood  in  the  maps. 

««  We  sail  foi-  Constantinople,  in  fourteen  days.  A  Turkish 
Brigantine,  commanded  by  Osman  Ke<  s,  lies  lor  us  at  Kosloff. 
The  storms  in  the  Black  Sea  h:tve  been  incessant.  We  have 
such  bad  luck  by  water,  that  we  dread  the  voyage ;  but  the 
autumn  is  reckoned  the  most  serene  and  favourable  season. 
My  whiskers  already  give  me  the  look  of  a  cat,  as  black  as  ink, 
and  reaching  from  ear  to  ear.  We  shall  be  externally  very 
genuine  Turks  in  a  short  time,  and  the  sun  has  qualified  ouv 
skins  for  the  true  Mahometan  tint.  Perhaps  1  have  already 
told  you,  I  found  a  plant  near  the  Don,  a  (  umpanula,  with  this 
remarkable  distinction :  the  flowers  of  the  ( Campanula  were 
blue,  with  a  calyx,  but  between  every  ramification  and  the 
stem  there  appeared  a  small  white  flower  without  a  calyx ; 
the  flowers  of  the  C'ampanula  being  Pentandria  Trigynia,  and 
the  white  flowers  Tetrandria  Digynia.  Pallas  said,  he  had 
never  seen  nor  heard  of  such  an  instance  before. 
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^<  Aug.  38}  morning.-— He  is  returned,  at  this  moment,  with 
his  carriage  laden  with  the  riches  of  his  vineyards,  on  the 
south  coast  .of  this  peninsula.  I  have  therefore  no  time  to  add 
more." 


To  the  same, 

<*  AcHUCDCBiD,  capiul  of  Uie  Crimea 
Septeinber  25, 1800. 

/^  Well,  here  I  am,  upon  the  eve  of  embarking  for  that  long 
wished  for  spot,  Constantinople  !  See  how  fair  and  plain  I 
have  written  its  name!  you  did  not  perhaps  expect  that  you 
would  receive  another  letter  from  the  Tauride.  We  have 
lived  two  months  with  Professor  Pallas,  in  his  comfortable 
house  and  delightful  company.  Do  not  think  I  lost  my  time  ! 
I  left  my  studies  but  to  hear  the  harp,  when  his  fair  daughter 
of  an  evening  sang  hallelujah.  Now  for  the  Euxine !  All  our 
things  are  on  board  ;  we  wait  only  the  captain's  call.  This  is 
truly  a  holyday  for  me  ;  and  it  is  the  first  1  have  enjoyed  since 
I  left  England.  My  work  is  done— my  journal  complete — my 
cases  packed — my  health  restored.  Many  things  will  induce 
a  remembrance  of  the  Crimea,  which  I  cannot  now  mention* 
It  has  been  an  interesting  country  to.both  oi  us. 

^<  I  made  a  second  vbit  to  the  Minor  Peninsula  of  Chersone- 
sns,  accompanied  by  Professor  Pallas,  Mr.  Galera  of  Genoa^ 
and  Cripps.  We  ransacked  for  plants  and  ruins.  Of  the  first 
rre  have  some,  never  heard  of  in  England,  nor  ever  known  to 
Europe.  Of  the  last,  we  had  also  satiety.  We  discovered 
not  only  the  old  Chersonese  of  Strabo  ;  but  the  very  temple 
of  Diana,  upon  the  promontory  Parthenium. 

'<  I  have  many  papers  of  importance  in  my  hands,  and  only 
tremble,  fearing  they  may  be  lost  on  the  Black  Sea.  If  Cripps 
and  the  papers  were  safe,  for  my  poor  carcass^  the  dolphins 
may  have  it  as  soon  as  they  please.  The  completing  of  the 
Flora  Russica  is  entirely  given  to  my  care.  The  whole  of 
Professor  Pallas's  Herbarium  is  at  my  disposal,  and  the  genus 
Astragalus  alone  is  as  large  as  the  collection  of  botany,  entire, 
of  common  individuals,  and  this  I  take  with  me  to  Constan- 
tinople. The  next — follows  if^xt  spring.  The  genera,  Pedi- 
cularis,  Veronica,  Lychnis,  Pyrola^.  &c.  are  all  equally  com- 
plete. It  has  resulted  from  the  study,  labours,  and  voyages, 
of  his  life.  You  must  not  let  my  mother  see  this  letter,  because 
I  hare  to  tell  you,  that  in  case  any  accident  hapoens  in  our 
passage  across  the  Black  Sea,  I  have  instructea  Pallas  to 
write  to  Dr.  Pearce,  well  knowing  that  you  would  not  tike  to 
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receiTe  m  letter  widi  soch  neirs ;  when  yoa  hear  we  are  safe 
at  Conetantinople,  you  may  send  her  this,  or  aoy  other  letter 
of  mine  you  think  proper. 

•<  For  literary  news,  I  can  tell  you,  that  Profeasor  PiBu  is 
finishing  his  last  work  of  travels,  part  of  which  has  appeired 
at  Leipsic,  and  the  rest  will  be  published  ne ft  summer ;  'COBr 
prehending  many  interesting  obserrations  in  the  Crimea. 

**  What  he  has  given  to  us,  and  in  how  many  articles  we  ne 
indebted  to  him  for  instructioa,  I  cannot  enumerate.  Toor- 
nefort's  Travels,  of  such  immense  importance  to  a  traveller  id 
Greece,  he  has  placed  in  our  trunk.  I  have  also  a  prafent 
from  him  to  Sir  Joseph  Banks.  He  has  furnished  us  wiA 
seeds  of  plants  collected  in  Siberia,  Persia,  Thibet*  Kamschith, 
the  American  isles  and  continent,  &c.  &c. 

**  Poor  Tweddel  lived  here,  as  we  have  done,  and  profited 
bv  the  same  advantages.     I  have  seen  his  letters,  and  some  of 
his  drawings.     At  Constantinople  I  hope  to  recover  some  oC 
his  manuscripts  and  papers.     The  artist  who  wotked  for  hinm-^ 
is  very  well  known  to  our  servant  Antonio,  a  Turk,  who  UveS^ 
with  him  till  within  a  month  of  his  death.     Antonio  speak^^ 
about  eleven  languages ;  so  you  may  imagine  how  serviceiUe    ' 
he  is,  and  will  be,  to  us :  at  present,  he  cannot  utter  a  syllable  ^ 
of  English,  which  is  still  an  advantage. 

*^  If  you  wish,  in  few  words,  to  have  an  idea  of  the  Crimea, 
— ^it  is  a  sterile  plain  from  Perecop  till  you  come  near  the 
south  coast,  which  consists  of  a  barrier  of  high  limestone 
mountains.  The  towns  of  Karasu,  Basar,  Achmedchid,  Ba- 
ohiserai,  and  Achtiar,  form  a  line  on  the  outside  of  them  to  the 
north.  It  is  remarkable  that  a  country  containing  so  many  in- 
teresting and  even  important  objects  should  be  so  little  known, 
and  so  rarely  visited.  There  does  not  exist  even  a  tolerable 
map  of  it. 

"The  ^Iino^  Peninsula  of  Chersonese,  comprehended 
within  the  isthmus,  formed  by  the  harbour  of  Balaclava,  or 
Portus  Symbolorum,  and  that  of  the  Clenus,  is  full  of  anti- 
quities.  The  most  remarkable  are,  the  grottos  of  Jukerman, 
tne  ruins  of  the  new  and  old  Chersonese,  founded  by  the  He- 
racleotes,  the  temple  of  Diana,  the  wall  aoross  the  isthmus,  with 
the  various  fortresses  and  iumu)^  of  the  Chersonesians. 

"Of  new  plants  I  can  now  only  send  you  a  few  names.  Cen- 
taurea  Myriocephala,  Melica  Villosa,  Salvia  Hablixiana, 
Bobinia  Jubata,  Rosa  Pygmaea. 

"  The  climate  of  the  Crimea  is  as  much  impregnated  with 
Malaria,  as  the  foulest  marshes  of  Italy.  Every  body  suffers 
the  iatcrmitting  fevcp.     If  you  take  milk,  a  tertian.     If  eggs. 
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ditto.    If  batter,  ditto.    If  you  walk  out  in  the  eyeninj^,  ditto. 
If  50a  drink  water  after  fruit,  ditto,  ditto,  ditto. 

**  Pallas  instructs  us  to  look  for  the  rarest  ajid  best  plants,  in 
sandy  soil,  on  chalk  hills,  and  in  salt  marsh.  To  dry  speci- 
mens of  the  Sedum,  or  of  Aloes,  or  any  fleshy  plants,  steep 
them  the  first  two  or  three  days  in  brandy,  and  it  succeeds  to 

Crfectlon.  All  Siberian,  Lapland,  and  Arctic  plants  thrive 
8t  under  bell  glasses.  Who  could  have  suspecl^  this  ?  AH 
aquatic  plants  may  be  raised  in  pots,  containing  Aroall  quan* 
tity  of  mould,  and  afterward  filleci  up  with  water.  The  Dutch 
have  done  this. 

<<  I  wish  to  go  from  Astarabat  on  the  southern  coast  of  the 
Caspian,  with  the  caravan,  to  Multan,  by  the  north  of  Persia, 
and  up  the  Indus  to  Cashmir.  The  man  who  shall  do  this, 
win  make  important  discoveries.  He  would  traverse  the 
highest  part  of  Asia,  on  those  wholesome  mountains,  where 
the  human  race  was  first  planted.  He  would  discover  the 
original  customs  and  dialects  of  the  first  men.  Animals, 
plants,  and  minerals,  unknown  to  the  whole  world,  would 
result  from  his  researches.  I  will  give  up  ten  more  years  to 
this  plan,  if  you  will  make  a  party.  Government  shall  lend  us 
a  hand,  and  if  they  will  not,  I  can  scrape  together  enough  to 
buy  potatoes  and  tea.  Health  may  fade,  even  life  may  expire ; 
but  science  will  be  thankful  for  our  labours,  and  the  moral 
critic  candidly  acknowledges  we  have  not  idly  wasted  this 
portion  of  our  days.  Will  you  believe  that  at  Samarcand,  in 
the  territory  of  the  Bocharlan  Tartars,  there  is  a  library  of 
many  thousand  manuscripts,  in  Hebrew,  Armenian,  Coptic, 
Parthic,  Chaldean,  and  other  languages  ?  I  have  conversed 
with  Cephalonian  spies,  sent  by  the  British  Company  in  India 
to  treat  with  the  Afghans,  the  conquerors  of  the  north  of  that 
vast  district,  which  seems  almost  unknown.  Countries  half 
as  large  as  Europe,  become  the  seat  of  war  or  peace.  Nations 
and  empires  are  won  or  lost,  and  the  refined  part  of  the  globe 
know  nothing  of  it.  Whatever  we  do,  let  us  not  sit  still ; — 
thcre^s  time  enough  for  that  when  we  lose  the  use  of  our  legs. 

«'  In  the  mean  time,  by  way  of  a  lounge,  I  have  my  eyes 
Upon  Anatolia.  The  cities  of  Amastris,  Sinope,  and  Trebi- 
Sond,  would  afford  some  curious  inscriptions.  Now  as  I  know 
you  would  be  gratified  in  receiving  a  note  from  Professor  Pal- 
las, I  leave  him  to  add  a  few  words  in  his  handivriting. 

■ 

(The  following  is  in  Dr.  PaJlafs  handwriting.) 

*  Dr.  Pallas  is  very  sorry  he  had  not  the  pleasure  to  see  Mr. 
Mtter  in  the  Crimea  along  with  Messrs.  Clarke  and  Cripps ;  it 
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vcrald  haTe  becB  tn  tdditionil  good  fortune  to  make  the  «Cr 
tiuaintuiee  of  a  gentleman,  of  whose  parts  he  waa  lold  so 
much  good.* 

«'  Tell  Malthas  we  never  neglect  the  thermometer.  It  las 
been  observed  without  the  exception  of  a  single  day  since  we 
parted  from  you.  The  greatest  heat  of  the  Crimea  this  yeir 
has  been  i^etj-five  of  Fahrenheit's  scale,  or  thirty-sevea  of 
our  thermMTter.  which  is  on  the  scale  of  Celsius.  The  hit 
winter,  aiM  the  prtrccrding  one,  in  this  country,  were  the  ie» 
Tcrest  they  have  evtfr  felt  •  The  thermometer  fell  to  eightaei 
degrees  below  0,  of  Reaumur's  scale.  Generally  in  the 
Crimea  they  hare  not  abo?e  seven  degrees  of  cold ;  and  ereti 
that  is  astomshing  in  such  a  latitude.  They  freeze  their  vise 
here,  to  extract  the  water,  and  obtain  the  quintessence.  The 
Tartars  have  an  opinioo,  that  since  the  Russians  came,  they 
brought  their  winter  with  them. 

"  My  next  will  certainly  be  from  Constantinople,  if  weiar* 
\ivc  the  passage.  The  only  cause  of  fear  originates  in  die 
ignorance  the  Turks  have,  of  navigating  their  strange  vessels, 
and  the  heavy  load  they  give  them." 


To  his  Mother, 


"Odessa,  on  the  Black  Sea,  aeartkaBMl^ 
of  die  Danabe.    Oct.  90^  1800. 

'*  At  last  I  am  enabled  to  write  the  true  particulars  of  our 
>ttuation  in  this  execrable  country  ;  for  as  I  shall  not  send  this 
letter  to  England,  till  we  are  safe  landed  in  Constantinople,  it 
will  not  be  subject  to  the  inspection  of  the  rascally  Russian 
police,  and,  of  course,  a  son  may  write  to  his  parent,  without 
being  put  in  prison  for  his  affection,  or  having  his  letter  confis- 
cated, for  tilling  his  situation.  If  you  knew  all  we  have  suf- 
fered since  we  left  the  Swedish  frontiers,  you  would  not  won« 
der  in  finding  an  oath  in  my  letter ;  but  perhaps  feel  disposed 
to  add  a  good  hearty  one  to  mine.  I  have  travelled  ten  years, 
and  seen  every  part  of  Europe,  except  Spain  and  Portugal,  but 
never  met  such  injustice,  villany,  thieving,  insult,  and  barbarity, 
as  in  Russia  :  what,  is  the  name  of  an  Englishman,  think  yon, 
a  protection  here  ?  Is  Lord  Granville's  passport  worth  a  rush  ? 
*  Free  subjects  of  his  Britannic  Majesty,  travelling  under  the 
protection  of  the  British  laws.'  Those  are  fine^soundiag 
words,  but  have  no  meaning  among  the  Scythians.     We 
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Imve  been  nothing  better  than  prisoners  of  wl^in  a  conntry  of 
taniges,  these  last  ten  months.  I  suppose  you  know,  that 
irar  was  actnaOy  declared  in  Petersburg  against  the  English. 
We  were  then  in  the  Crimea.  I  knew  not  when  to  hope  for 
m  escape  out  of  Russia.  We  have  been  trying  to  get  to  Con- 
itaBtinople  ever  since  the  month  of  June.  At  last,  we  have 
rumped  up  a  sort  of  a  passport,  which  has  duped  the  hogs 
ibout  the  ports  of  the  Black  Sea,  and  now  wait  only  for  a 
rind.  In  the  mean  time,  I  shall  get  this  letter  ready  to  go  to 
Sngland,  on  the  moment  of  our  arrival,  and  when  you  receive 
:,  yoa  may  be  convinced  we  are  Rnug  and  safe  out  of  the 
rap.  Of  all  the  traps  set  to  catch  mice,  none  ever  equalled 
le  trap  which  this  country  offers  to  travellers.  If  you  hear 
ny  one  talk  of  coming  here,  tell  them  to  jump  into  Newgate 
ooner  than  attempt  to  visit  Russia.  Times  are  altered. 
7atherine  is  dead  !  The  present  emperor  is  both  a  fool  and  a 
ladman,  according  as  he  is  in  good  or  bad  humour.  But  the 
invoys  keep  all  this  matter  secret,  and  the  Russians  take  care 
lo  Englishman  shall  tell  tales,  as  long  as  he  remains  in  the 
country.  Tou  heard  of  their  turning  us  adrift,  without 
lervants,  in  a  forest,  without  interpreters  or  guides.  But  that 
9  nothing  to  what  we  have  diiffered  since  Thank  Gk)d,  their 
;ame  is  near  the  end  ;  and  it  will  be  our  turn  to  play  next.  I 
cannot  pretend  to  give  you  a  catalogue  of  their  pranks.  The 
Russians  treat  travellers,  as  some  children  use  flies  ;  cut  oil' 
"heir  wings,  and  put  them  in  a  box,  among  spiders,  to  be 
lunted. 

"  When  we  came  to  Petersburg,  Sir  Charles  Whitworth  ap- 
plied for  our  servants.  Paul  was  in  a  passion ;  swore  wc 
liould  neither  have  our  servants  nor  any  others.  The  mer-* 
.bants  were  all  packing  up  to  get  out  of  the  country— free 
British  merchants !  Paul  swore  not  a  man  of  them  should  stir: 
Petersburg  soon  became  too  hot  for  us.  We  were  advised  to 
make  the  best  of  our  way  to  the  southern  frontiers,  and  cross 
3ito  Turkey.  Arrived  in  Moscow,  Count  Saltikow,  the  go- 
irernor,  refused  to  give  us  passports,  either  to  go  on  or  turn 
back.     It  was  an  even  chance  whether  we  should  step  into 

our  carriage,  or  into  a  prison. We  looked  atone  another, 

patiently  exclaiming,  *Wo  is  me,  that  I  am  constrained  to 
dwell  with  Meshech,  and  to  have  my  habitation  among  the 
tents  of  Kedar.' 

'*At  last,  we  reached  the  Crimea;  havii^  wandered  a 
roundabout  journey  among  the  mountauis  of  Caucasus^  quite 
into  Circassia,  to  be  as  much  forgotten  and  out  of  the  way  as 

S^ssible.     No  sooner  landed  in  the  Crimea,  than  our  money 
Ued,  and  we  had  not  a  sous  left  to  buy  bread.    Our  spirits 
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seemed  to  rise  in  proportion  to  our  difficulties,  and  when  bread 
and  money  failed,  we  imitated  the  Russians,  and  knocking 
down  the  fii^t  old  hen  we  saw,  stewed  her  into  broth,  and  swal- 
lowed her  poor  old  bones  upon  the  spot. 

**  Lurkily,  just  at  this  critical  season,  we  met  with  the  best 
of  friends.  Professor  Pallas,  to  whom  the  late  empress  had 
.given  an  estate  in  the  Crimea,  and  who  received  us  into  hb 
bouse,  and  was  in  benevolence  a  father  to  us.  With  him  we 
remained  the  last  summer,  till  we  bad  arranged  matters  so  as 
to  enable  us  to  quit  the  empire,  I  hope  for  ever. 

"  We  left  him  about  three  weeks  since,  loaded  with  every 
present  he  and  his  family  could  stow  into  our  carriage  or 
trunks.  Do  not  console  yourself  with  the  idea  of  his  being  a 
Russian  !  He  is  a  German  by  birth  ;  but  in  all  virtues  of  hos- 
pitality, humanity,  and  the  whole  chapter  of  what  men  should 
be,  a  Samaritan.  1  turnbled  into  a  couple  of  levers;  first  into 
a  tertian,  then  into  a  quartan.  Cripps  also  failed,  and  had  a 
fever ;  but  it  was  only  for  Pallas  to  snap  his  fingers,  and  break 
half  a  dozen  bottles,  in  searching  tor  our  physic,  and  we  were 
well  in  a  trice.  I  think  I  see  him  now,  walking  about  with  his 
Quassia  and  Quinquina.  Mrs.  Pallas  used  to  say,  his  portrait 
should  be  taken,  with  a  bottle  of  physic  in  nne  hand,  and  a 
box  of  pills  in  the  other.  I  am  sure,  iu  whatever  manner  it 
is  finished,  it  is  a  portrait  you  will  admire,  so  I  leave  him  just 
as  he  is. 

«  We  were  to  have  sailed  from  Kosloflf,  in  the  Crimea  ;  but 
the  vessel  was  overloaded,  and  we  escaped  and  came  to  Odes- 
sa, and  now  you  are  as  wise  as  before.  This  accident  gave 
us  additional  delay,  anJ  a  journey  of  five  huitdred  miles  into 
the  bargain.  We  had  decided  to  go  by  land,  and  sent  to  Lord 
Elgin,  at  Constantinople,  for  an  escort  of  JaniKsaries,  to  meet 
us  at  Bender  on  the  friintiers,  and  conduct  us  clear  of  the  rebel 
army  of  the  Pacha  Paswan  D'Oglou,  who  is  in  lull  force  among 
the  mountains  of  Bessarabia.  Meeting  here  with  an  imperial 
brigantine,  laden  with  norn,  and  hound  for  the  Porte,  with  the 
first  wind,  we  shall  leave  the  Janissaries  to  cool  iheir  heels  at 
Bender,  and  sail  with  the  captain,  a  Venetian,  Francesco  Ber- 
gamini. 

'<  I  live  but  in  the  hopes  of  finding  some  news  of  you,  at 
Constantinople.  •  Of  all  places,  my  dear !  who  would  think 
of  going  to  Constantinople  for  news  of  me  V  These  are  the 
very  words !  1  heard  you  say  them  to  Anne,  looking  over 
your  spectacles.  God  bless  you  !  if  I  could  but  just  kiss  the 
tip  of  your  nose,  1  should  expire  in  peace  !  <  What  can  he 
mean,  Anne,  by  expiring  ?' 

"  ril  tell  you !     PU  pull  oflF  my  coat,  and  waistcoat,  and 
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breedies,  bat  not  my  drawers,  nor  my  stockingfi  on  aecount 
of  the  bugs,  nor  my  jerkin,  on  account  of  the  lice.  Then  I 
place  myself  in  a  horizontal  position,  as  nearly  as  I  can,  upon 
a  species  of  four-posted  bier,  such  as  they  kill  hogs  upon  in 
Engkmd,  and  after  the  accustomed  signals  of  distress,  commit 
myself  nocturnally  to  that  kind  of  torture,  which  the  Russians 
call  repose ;  and  if  this  is  not  expiring,  tell  me  what  is  ? 

'<  The  last  intelligence  I  obtained  from  Uckfield — God  knows 
how !  but  by  one  of  the  lucky  chances  which  baffle  mortal 
ken,  followed  me  to  Moscow,  and  arrived  just  as  I  was  leaving 
the  place.  It  was  contained  in  a  letter  from  Anne.  Since 
that  letter,  all  is  dark  and  silent — a  horrid  intervention  of  non« 
consciousness,  from  which  an  enemy  would  wish  to  deliver 
me.  It  is  true  1  told  you  to  direct  your  letters  to  Vienna ;  but 
I  hate  written  one  since,  to  beg  for  a  line  of  light  and  infor- 
mation, to  Constantinople.  It  is  impossible  to  conjecture 
vrhat  tfie  Russians  may  have  done  with  that,  or  any  other  of 
my  letters ;  or  to  what  inexpressible  purpose  it  may  have  been 
appropriated.  If  you  have  received  it,  I  shall  be  comforted — 
if  not,  God  help  me  ! 

**  Yoo  will  have  full  time  to  write  to  me  at  Constantinople, 
as,  from  the  lateness  of  the  season,  we  shall  not  leave  that 
place  tiD  the  spring.  You  wonder  why  we  ars  not  now  in 
England,  according  to  our  plans  and  promises.  You  must 
eome  to  Russia  to  learn  the  true  cause  of  our  delay ;  and 
^vhen  you  have  travelled  through  this  empire,  you  will  raise 
your  eyes  in  astonishment,  to  find  we  are  so  much  advanced  in 
our  journey. 

^'Your  letters  must  hie  addressed,  *uux  soins  de  Messrs. 
Barbaud  et  Co.,  Constantinople.'  If  it  should  happen  that 
lire  have  left  the  place,  proper  directions  will  be  given,  that 
your  letter  may  follow  me.  But  as  we  are  both  eager  to  col- 
lect the  plants  of  this  country,  on  the  openfng  of  the  spring,  it 
is  not  probable  that  we  shall  have  left  Constantinople  till  your 
letter  arrives.  Enclose  in  another  cover  a  letter  of  recommen- 
dation from  Mr.  Crawley  to  any  house  in  Smyrna.  I  remem- 
her  once  he  gave  me  a  letter  to  a  lady  there ;  but  as  I  did  not 
SO9  the  letter  was  returned. 

*<  One  night,  in  the  Crimea,  a  gentleman,  a  native  of  Smyr- 
na, Colonel  Durant,  gave  us  lodgmgs  in  his  house.  What  was 
vny  surprise,  to  find  in  him  the  cousin  and  namesake  of  Mr. 
Crawley.  Ask  Mr.  Crawley  if  he  knows  him.  He  served  in 
the  Russian  army,  under  Prince  Pbtemkin,  and  was  in  high 
favour  with  that  Arch  Scythian. 

"  Pray  tell  Otter  and  Greorge  Stracey  to  write  a  letter  to 
Constantinople  to  us.     There  is  no  kindness  which  is  felt  more 
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sensibly,  than  a  letter  from  Eng^d,  when  one  ii  la  Ar  db- 
noved.  Tell  my  dear  brother  George,  that  I  do  not  write  to 
him,  because  1  consider  a  letter  sent  to  you,  ai  coBBOa  to 
the  whole  house.  But  I  hope  he  will  have  the  goodaoi  to 
send  me  a  few  lines. 

P.S.  November  the  Sd.  From  the  cabin  of  our  sUp^it 
night. — The  favourable  weather  we  enjoy  upon  these  ttiaU 
waters,  enables  me  to  take  up  my  pen,  which  I  have  sddoa 
been  able  to  do  at  sea.  We  are  now  in  the  midst  ot  oor  voj* 
age,  and  have  been  three  days  on  board ;  such  delightfid  tid- 
ing, the  ship  hardly  api»ears  in  motion,  and  yet  with  heavy  lidiif 
she  b  now  going  at  the  rate  of  six  knots  an  hour. 

"  We  have  just  passed  the  mouths  of  the  Danube,  and  the 
Isle  of  Serpents,  on  which  once  stood  a  temple  of  AcIiiIles,M 
sacred,  that  the  aisles  of  it  were  regfularly  visited  at  the  settkf 
sun,  by  white  swans,  who  came  to  sprinkle  water  on  its  altars 
with  their  dripping  wings.  White  dolphins  play  around  its 
shores. 

"  I  had  formed  high  ideas  of  the  mouths  of  the  Danube,  and 
expected  to  see  Neptune  in  all  his  pomp,  greeting  the  ariinl 
of  the  river  nymph8.  My  gaudy  pageaot  sunk  into  nothing! 
a  flat,  muddy  shore,  with  a  wide  bed  of  reeds !  But  the  oniB- 
tity  of  water  which  the  Danube,  in  a  very  ungenteel  and  an- 
derhand  way,  conveys  into  the  Black  Sea,  is  aroazii^;.  It 
covers  the  sea  with  a  white  colour  lor  ten  leagues,  and  creates 
a  current  which  we  proGt  by  at  this  instant,  and  wbicb  ii  to 
continue  to  the  canal  of  Constantinople.  Within  three 
leagues  of  the  mouths  of  the  river,  the  water  is  fresh,  and 
within  one  league,  it  may  be  drunk  by  the  crews  of  shifX 
passing. 

"  Good  night !  I  must  now  go  and  walk  on  the  deck ;  for 
we  have  a  full  moon,  and  other  ships  being  in  company,  ren* 
der  the  scene  too  pleasing  to  be  neglected  by  sitting  here  to 
describe  it. 

'*  P.S.— November  15th,  1800.— Still  at  sea.  W-hen  I  am 
able  to  give  an  account  of  our  lauding,  I  shall  feel  more  com* 
fortable  than  I  do  now. 

**  What  we  have  seen  and  suffered,  since  I  wrote  the  las^ 

Earagraph,  will  please  more  round  a  fire  than  in  a  letter.  "Wc 
ad  finished  our  voyage,  having  arrived  off  the  mouth  of  tke 
canal  of  Constantinople,  on  the  morning  of  November  the  5A* 
A  calm  prevented  us  from  going  in ;  but  we  had  even  tbc 
houses  in  view  and  thought  to  arrive  before  noon.  A  hurri- 
cane succeeded  the  calm,  and  we  danced  beyond  description; 
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3wn  for  nights  and  days,  out  of  all  calculation.  At 
rot  Into  a  little  port  in  Turkey,  and  here  we  wait  a 
lie  change.  I  have  copied  the  log-book  of  the  ship, 
irge  may  see  what  sort  of  business  a  nhipN  crew  has  in 
ane.  We  have  now  been  sixteen  days  at  sea,  for  a 
usually  performed  in  four,  and  it  is  very  uncertain  when 
end  our  imprisonment.  Once  more,  good  night ! 
p  rolls  too  much  to  add  more.  Only  be  assured  of 
len  you  get  this  letter,  we  shall  be,  please  God,  safe 
1. 

J. — Nov.  2 1  St.  Canal  of  Constantinople.-— Rejoice 
,  all  of  you  !  On  this  day  we  effected  our  escape  from 
:k  Sea.  We  experienced  another  dreadful  storm,  and 
snug  within  the  canal.'* 


To  the  Rev.  Winiam  Otten 


Const ANTiwoPLB,  Dee.'t4^  1800. 

ould  wish  my  head  was  in  a  better  state  to  answer  the 
;eptable  letter  I  have  received.  But  the  courier  is  going, 
lose  this  opportunity,  'it  may  be  some  time  before 
occurs.  Your  letter  is  dated  November  the  3d  ;  and 
only  one  I  have  received  from  you,  since  you  went  to 
1.  Indeed,  I  have  had  very  few  letters  from  any  of 
ids.  If  you  send  tRe  books  you  have  collected,  re* 
^  the  Trojan  controversy,  they  will  be  more  acceptable 
u  can  imagine.  We  have  not  here  even  pens  or  paper. 
Qtinople  with  regard  to  literature  is  worse  than  Kuban 

r 

• 

rou  have  seen  my  last  letter  to  UcklBeld,  you  will  know 
.nger  we  escaped  in  leaving  the  Black  Sea.  Half  the 
that  sailed  in  company  with  us,  are  lost  in  the.  pas- 
>m  Odessa.  I  cannot  now  tell  you  the  horror  we  en- 
An  extract  from  the  ship's  log-book  will  better  do  this 
are  period.  But  you  will  have  some  idea  of  it  when 
that  we  sailed  in  four  days  to  the  mouth  of  the  canal 
stantinople,  within  sight  of  the  light-house,  and  having 
sly  lost  the  opportunity  'jf  getting  in,  were  caught  in  a 
ne,  which  I  believe  has  been  more  or  less  felt  all  over 
(,  and  contended  during  twenty-four  days  with  the  fury 
a,  in  comparison  of  whichi  the  Biscay  an  billows,  and 
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the  roll  of  the  Atlantic,  might  be  deemed  safety  and  repose. 
In  reflecting  upon  those  dangers,  or  in  beholding  then,  my 
heart  neither  now,  nor  then,  would  have  sunk  so  much,  had 
it  not  been  attended  with  a  consciousness  that  Cripps,  froBi 
the  goodness  of  his  heart,  was  brought  into  danger  on  my  ac- 
count. At  the  same  time,  he  is  himself  a  perfect  stranger  to 
fear  of  any  kind,  nor  ever  betrays  the  slightest  alarm  even 
when  death  stares  him  in  the  face. 

**  My  mother  will  not  be  pleased  to  hear,  that  she  may  agaia 
direct  letters  to   Constantinople.     We  cannot  stir  from  tUi 
place  till  we  have  an  answer  from  England  ;  for  by  the  mif- 
management  of  Cripps's  friends,  we  have  not  received  a  letter 
of  credit  he  wrote  for  to  enable  us  to  return.     You  wiliytbeie- 
fore,  tell  my  friends  to  write   to  me,  as  before,  and  I  hope  to 
hear,  above  all,  from  you;     God   knows,  when  we  maj  get 
home.     The  state  of  public  affairs  is  very  unpromising. 

"Wt  are  now  all  in  consternation  in  consequence  of  inap- 
plication  made  by  Monsieur  Jamana,  the  Russian  viuiister 
here,  demanding  a  positive  declaration,  from  the  Porte,  eitber 
for  peace  or  war  with  England.  As  things  now  appear, we 
may  be  all  in  the  Seven  Towers,  in  seven  days,  and  give  apov 
lodgings  to  the  French  prisoners  there,  while  we  occupy  tbeir 
quarters. 

**  By  the  papers,  I  see  that  George  has  sailed,  and  I  live  lAtbe 
hope  to  see  him  in  the  Archipdago.  It  is  now  near  ten  years 
since  we  met.  An  American  frigate  leaves  this  place  on  Satur- 
day, and  the  Captain,  with  a  letter  from  me  to  biro,  pro- 
mises to  hunt  his  ship  throughout  the  Mediterranean,  and  will 
probably  find  him  in  Malta. 

<>  Thank  God  we  are  at  length  free  from  Russia,  though  not 

clear  of  its  influence !  Long  before  any  embai^o  was  laid  OB 

British  property,  we  knew  of  a  Russian  frigate  cruisiog  in  tl« 

Black  Sea,  with  orders  to  capture  any  English  rewel  that 

might  be  found  to  have  passed  the  canal.     You   have  no  idea 

of  the  internal  state  of  that  country  at  this   moment    The 

list  of  prohibitions  and  proscri[)tions  is   so    voluminous,  that  a 

man  has  only  sufficient  leisure  to  sit  at  lionie  and  study  tben; 

for  it  is  impossible  to  venture  out  without  a  trespass  and  spiei 

are  at  every  corner.     The  works  of  Pallas  being' printed  at 

iieipsic,  were  sent  to  him  in  proof  sheets  for  correction.    E«> 

these  were  confiscated,  and  so  there  is  an  end  of  all  PallaA 

works.     What  genuine  Scytbiaps  !  While  1  was   in  Russia,! 

could  not  tell  you  what  I  shall  now  relate,  and   you  will  rt- 

joice   with  me  in  the  news.     Pallas  acted   as  a  father  ta 


me." 


\ 
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To  the  samt. 

CONSTANTIMOPLB,  JUU  80,   180L 

'^  My  qaartan  fever  with  frequent  return  has  preTented  me 
Eily,  when  I  v?ished  to  tell  you,  with  what  impatience  we 
Jt  your  answer  to  our  last.  The  books  you  mention,  more 
usious  than  the  gold  of  Ophir,  never  came.  The  Turkish 
e  of  Ramadan  is  begun,  and  all  the  minarets  in  Constanti- 
ple  are  illuminated.  1  have  s^n  every  thing  worth  notice 
re ;  and  wish  to  move,  for  cnange  of  air  and  scenery, 
sterday,  the  ceremony  of  celebrating  the  Queen's  birthday, 
iw  all  the  English  to  the  Britinh  palace.  It  was  high  gala: 
rd  Elgin  gave  a  magnificent  bail  and  supper.  Cripps,  in 
1  uniform,  with  plumes  and  whiskers,  displayed  the  activity 
a  Scotch  reel,  to  all  the  niotly  tribe  of  Greeks,  Armenians^ 
irks,  Arabs,  French,  Germans,  Italians,  Russians,  Swedes, 
issians,  and  the  rest  of  the  list.  We  have  here  pretty  girls, 
1  balls  Without  end.  If  you  could  peep  in,  you  would  see 
t  shaking  with  ague,  affecting  youth  and  gayety,  whirling 
idy  Elgin  in.  all  the  fury  of  *  Money  Musk,'  *  Drops  of 
andy,'  and  *  Jenny  dang  the  Weaver.'  You  know  bow 
id  1  am  of  dancing ;  alas !  in  either  shoe  I  feel  the  weight 
those  years,  that  have  intervened  between  my  dancmg 
nps,  and  my  travelling  hose.  Now,  some  little  skipper  says 
^  You  seem  futigued,  Mr.  Clarke  !'  How  garrulous  it  would 
to  reply — *  Once  I  knew  not  fatigue.'  No,  I  take  my  hat 
sntly  and  walk  home,  and  then  my  mortification  is  complete, 
en  some  Euphrosyne  exclaims,  *  What,  don't  you  dance 
er  supper?' 

^  You  will  wish  to  know  what  my  serious  occupations  are: 
is  not  tiie  season  for  plants  ;  though  some  bloom  here  all 
:  year  throuij^h.  I  have  collected  many  of  the  most  interest- 
Greek  medals  ;  it  is  instructive  to  possess  medals  of  the 
mtries  one  has  particularly  visited  or  studied.     An  artist, 

0  was  celebrated  in  Rome,  is  forming  drawings  for  me,  of 
;h  things,  as  are  most  worth  notice  in  Greece,  and  even  in 
nstantinople.  As  I  have  been  admitted  to  places  where 
rer  Frank  before  had  placed  his  foot,  I  have  endeavoured 
gratify  others.     Of  these  are,  the  interior  of  the  Seraglio, 

!  Haram,  or  apartments,  and  palace  of  the  Sultanas,  &c. 
•'  I  cannot  promise  much  for  my  journal  of  Constantinople ; 
!ause  I  do  not  choose  to  copy  what  others  have  said  be^re, 

1  there  is  nothing  to  add  to  their  labours.  Butit  is  pleasant 
^now  that  no  such  journal  is  wanting.  Of  all  the  cities  in 
rope,  not  excepting  London,  there  is  no  one  so  well  known 
the  works  which  have  been  written  to  describe  it  as  Con- 


i  i  it  riiE  LIFE  or 

stantinople ;  of  this  a  remarkable  proof  occurs  in  Gibbon, 
who,  without  visiting  it,  wrote  the  best  description  extant,  by 
the  works  which  had  previously  appeared.  In  fact,  all  hasbeen 
done.  Its  antiquities  suffer  no  change,  and  Turkish  manners 
and  opinions,  like  Egyptian  obelisks,  stand  through  ages  the 
same. 

<<  The  late  publication  of  Dallaway  I  would  particoiaiiy  re- 
commend to  you.  It  is  in  every  respect  the  best  topographicai 
work  I  ever  read,  and  I  ha^  given  it  fair  trial,  by  ezaminug 
the  description  with  the  objects  described ;  at  the  same  time, 
written  with  such  interesting  brevity,  that  its  perusal  is  never 
tiresome.  Every  syllable  he  says,  whether  on  places  or  man- 
ners, is  worth  your  notice.  He  gives  you  the  clear  and  sim- 
ple truth,  without  verbiage  or  parade.  The  prints  vronid  dis-* 
grace  Veizi's  booth  nt  Pot  Fair.  It  is  a  pity  they  were  ad- 
mitted in  a  work  of  such  character. 

^*  Now  for  the  Troade,  which  seems  to  interest  you  so  much  ; 
and,  by  tiie  beard  of  Mahomet !  1  know  not  how  Hwill  end 
Lord  Elgin  has  lent  me  the  publications  you  mention  ;  I  hav 
read  them  with  some  attention,  but  not  having  been  on  thi 
spot,  have  no  opinion  of  my  own  to  offer.     Tweddel  was  de 
cidedly  against  Bryant,  and  with  the  Trojans,  which  is  intelK 
gence  of  weight  with  you  ;  and  I  have  it  from  the  authority  ol 
those  who  examined  his  papers.     One  point  seems  never 
have  been  noticed  by  either  party.     Might  not  Homer, 
birth-tjiace  is  so  undecided,  have  passed  his  earliest  years, 
as  to  have  the  roost  accurate  knowledge  of  that  country,  an 
to  have  accommodated  a  fiction  to  scenery  with  whiehhe 
was  familiar ;  as  did  Virgil  and   Ovid,  respecting  ike  Lake 
Avemus*  and  the  Caves  of  Cuma;  the  promontory  of  Misenum^ 
and  the  Gulf  of  Gaieta  ? 

**  Thus  his  poems  may  accuhitely  coincide  with  all  the  ex- 
isting phenomena  of  the  Troade,  without  granting  the  ne- 
cessity of  the  existence  of  such  a  city.  This  is  merely  the 
idea  of  the  moment,  as  I  write.  Very  soon  I  will  go^  to  make, 
at  least,  such  inquiries  as  may  satisfy  your  mind  respecting 
the  formei' ;  as  for  the  latter,  it  may  ever  be  a  point  beyond 
my  power  to  decide.  Respecting  the  accurate  agreement  o^ 
the  geography  of  Homer,  with  the  present  plain  of  Troy,  we 
have  few  skeptics  here.  Those  who  know  most  of  the  mat 
ter,  find  it  answers  perfectly  well.  The  antiquities  which  in 
terest  me  most  here,  arc  the  three  brazen  serpents,  which  tu 
ported  the  tripod  of  Xerxes,  in  the  temple  of  Delphi.  Gi' 
bon  says  of  it,  *  The  guardians  of  the  most  holy  relics  woulS- 
rejoice  if  they  were  able  to  produce  such  a  chain  of  evidence^ 
as  may  be  alleged  on  this  occasion.'    At  the  bottom  of  one? 
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q!  the  obelisks  in  the  Hippodrome,  is  also  a  bass-relief,  re- 
presenting that  circus,  as  it  was  at  the  time  those  pillars  were 
erected.  As  this  has  been  hitherto  disregarded,  I  shall  have 
an  accurate  draviing  made  from  it,  which  will  tell  more  than  a 
volume  of  description. 

"  I  am  in  hourly  expectation  of  hearing  of  my  brother's  ar- 
rival at  Rhodes :  18,000  men  are  there  in  good  health,  and 
the  rest  daily  expected.  If  he  come,  I  shall  prevail  on  him  to 
take  us  to  Egypt,  to  see  the  army  make  their  debui.  A  great 
levy  of  horses  and  provisions  is  making  here,  and  over  Asia 
Minor.  The  English  will  find  plenty  of  work,  for  the  French 
are  no  fools,  and  their  position  is  not  a  bad  one.^' 


To  the  Rev.  William  Otter. 


«  Sav&ci  of  Uie  Sntois,  on  MobhC  Ida, 
below  Grargwoi.    Mutk  11, 1801. 

*<  Judge  of  my  rapture  !  Enabled  to  date  a  letter  to  you,  at 
the  very  source  of  the  Simois.  You  will  read  with  pleasure, 
and  I  write  with  joy.  Enterprise  has  subdued  all!  I  have 
health  in  all  -  its  vigour.  My  ague  I  left  at  Constantinople. 
Here  I  sit  with  Cripps  on  a  spot  that  never  traveller  witnessed 
since  the  first  Cbristians  made  these  wilds  their  refuge,  sur- 
rounded by  scenery  more  sublime  than  Salvator  Rosa  ever 
•Conceived  or  viewed.  Yesterday  my  life,  which  always  hangs 
ly  a  thread,  had  nearly  fallen  on  the  peak  of  Qargarus.  De- 
verted  by  all,  even  by  my  guides,  and  compelled  from  the  great 
danger  and  horror  of  die  scene  to  leave  Cripps  on  its  third 
summit,  I  climbed  the  glaciers,  which  cover  the  aerial  top  of 
Ida — drove  Paris  from  his  judgment-seat,  and  drank  brandy 
with  the  Queen  of  Love,  in  view  of  Olympus.  The  hundred 
thmgs  I  have  to  tell  you  will  find  vent,  I  hope  when  I  get  back 
to  the  base  of  the  mountain  :  I  now  borrow  our  artist's  pencil, 
to  write  that  the  Source  of  the  Simois,  object  of  years  of  hope, 
is  before  my  eyes  I'' 

RaoDBf,  AprU  S,  180T. 

*^  The  base  of  the  mountain,  you  see,  has  extended  to 
Rhodes.  I  was  overcome  with  fatigue,  which  brought  on  my 
fever,  and  the  long  letter  I  intended  to  write,  must  dwindle  to 
nothing.  I  am  once  more  restored  to  health,  and,  having 
traced  with  a  pen  the  lines  I  pencilled  at  the  Source  of  the 

Cot 
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Simois,  will  endeavour  to  recollect  some  of  the  things  I  wished 
to  tell  you. 

**  We  waited  at  Constantinople  for  news  of  you,  tiB  the 
plague  drove  us  off;  and  the  Captain  Pacha  having  fitted ip 
a  corvette  to  take  me  to  my  brother,  on  the  coast  of  Egypt,  1 
hastened  to  join  the  British  armament. 

**  I  Irish  to  tell  you  of  my  acquisitions  in  Constantinople 
but  they  are  all  swallowed  up  in  the  riches  of  our  Trojan  es- 
pedition.     One  thing  only  I  will  mention,  as  it  has  beoi  OOB* 
sidered  a  very  important  and  ^ing^lar  discovery.     I  riepC  aoL 
for  many  nights  after  I  got  possession  of  it.    There  are 
Turks  in  Constantinople  whose  business  it  is,  to  wash  the 
of  the  common  sewers  of  the  city,  and  the  sand  of  the  shore 
These  people  found  a  Small  onyx,  with  an  antique  intaglio,  o 
most  excellent  workmanship,  representing  £neas  flying  £ro 
the  city,  leading  his  boy  by  the  hand,  and  bearing  on  his  iboul 


ders  (whom  do  you  suppose?) — not  his  father;  for  intha»^.t 
case,  the  subject  might  have  been  borrowed  from  Viggil  ow  r 
Ovid,  but — ^his  wife,  with  the  Penates  in  her  lap ;  and  so  won-  ^«- 
derfully  wrought,  that  these  three  figures  are  brought  into 
gem  of  the  smallest  size,  and  wings  are  added  to  the  feet  o 
MneBBf 

•  Pedibu  timor  addidit  lUt  !* 

to  express  by  symbols  the  most  explicit  nature  of  the  story, 
and  the  situation  of  the  hero. 

**  Thus,  you  see,  it  is  proved  that  a  tradition  (founded  nei- 
ther on  the  works  of  Homer,  nor  the  Greek  historians;  and 
perhaps  unknown  to  Virgil  and  the  Roman  poets,  who  always- 
borrowed  their  stories  from  such  records  as  were  afibrded  by 
the  works  of  ancient  artists)  existed  among  the  ancients  in  the 
remotest  periods,  respecting  the  war  of  Troy.  The  authenti- 
city of  this  invaluable  little  relic,  the  light  it  throws  on  ancient 
history,  its  beauty,  and  the  remaiicable  coincidence  of  the  spot 
on  which  it  was  found,  with  the  locality  of  the  subject  it  illus- 
trates, interested  so  much  the  late  Swedish  minister,  Mr. 
Heidensham,  and  other  antiquarians  of  the  first  talents  in  tins 
part  of  the  world,  that  I  have  given  it  a  very  considerable  part 
of  this  letter  ;  hoping.it  will  not  be  indifferent  to  you.  I  will 
be  guilty  of  no  other  ostentation  respecting  my  Greek  medals, 
than  to  add,  if  you  can  find  in  Comb's  Catalogue  of  Hunter^ 
coins,  or  Pinkertou,  any  medal  described  as  unique,  that  medal 
I  will  show  you  on  my  return. 

<<  As  for  our  expedition  to  the  Plain  of  Troy,  and  the  Source 
of  the  Simois,  which  you  so  much  recommended  to  mo^  and  in 
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the  course  of  which  I  used  the  greatest  care  and  industry,  I 
hope  the  result  of  it  will  entitle  us  to  your  approbation.  I 
rea^  know  not  hou  to  express  the  pleasure  and  satisfaction 
it  afiorded  me.  Our  success  exceec^ed  all  that  has  hitherto 
attended  our  travels ;  and  if,  with  the  facts  which  1  could  offer, 
any  doubt  can  remain  respecting  the  authenticity  of  Homer's 
poems,  or  their  application  in  the  strictest  seubc  to  the  geo- 
mphy  of  the  country  we  traversed,  a  much  worse  principle 
man  want  of  information  must  actuate  the  minds  of  those  who 
aflfect  skepticism  with  petulance,  aud  maintain  error  with  ob- 
stinacy. 1  suffered,  at  first,  from  the  want  of  the  books  you 
promised  me,  and  even  for  thinking  of  them  I  am  thankful 
to  you.  By  dint  of  severe  application,  I  copied  all  that  was 
necessary,  from  all  that  has  been  written,  borrowing  here  aud 
there,  and  at  length  I  was  armed  as  I  could  wish  to  be,  in  an 
undertaking  recommended  by  you,  and  which  I  shoukl  never 
liave  had  the  courage  to  encounter,  but  at  your  inst^tion. 
Vou  will  always  acquit  me  of  prejudice,  by  the  letter  I  sent  to 
you  on  this  subject  after  my  airival  in  Constantinople.  It  is 
no  more  than  plain  honesty  to  say,  that  whatever  opinion  a 
man  may  form  in  his  closet,  on  this  side  of  old  Jacob,*  it  will 
be  annihilated  by  the  evidence  the  country  offers.  In  reading 
Chevalier  and  his  followers,  you  would  think  they  had  been 
g^roping  about  in  the  dark,  collecting  with  infinite  care  and 
difficulty,  a  small  portion  of  very  doubtful  evidence.  These 
are  the  first  persons  you  would  censure  upon  arriving  in  the 
plain  of  Troy. 

**  It  offers  every  fact  you  want ;  there  is  nothing  doubtful. 
No  argument  will  stand  an  instant  in  opposition  to  the  test  of 
inquiry  on  the  spot ;  penetrating  into  the  mountauis  behind 
tbe  Acropolis,  the  proofs  grow  more  numerous  as  you  advance, 
till  at  length  the  discussion  becomes  absurd,  and  the  nonsense 
3f  Bryantism  so  ridiculous,  that  his  warmest  partisans  would 
t>e  ashamed  to  acknowledge  they  had  ever  assented  for  an  in- 
itant,  to  such  contemptible  blasphemy  upon  the  most  sacred 
records  of  history. 

**  We  set  out  upon  this  expedition  with  two  of  the  first 
artists  in  Europe.  Lusieri  of  Naples,  whom  you  have  heard 
me  name  ;  and  Preaux,  who  was  brought  from  the  Academy 
of  Paris,  by  the  Due  de  Choiseul.  By  their  means  we  obtained 
brty  drawings  of  the  most  interesting  parts  of  our  journey,  and 
enjoyed  the  society  of  men  of  genius  and  taste,  more  enthusias- 
tic perhaps  even  than  you  could  be,  surrounded  by  such  ob- 
jects.   We  formed  a  troop  of  twelve  horsemeni  and  spent 
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fourteen  days  in  the  most  incessant  research,  traverugthe 
plain  of  Troy  in  all  directions,  measuring  and  makiiig  pbns, 
and  copying  inscriptions,  and  drawing.  Ten  days  moie  we 
remained  at  the  Dardanelles,  putting  our  materials  in  order, 
comparing,  correcting^  and  sending  messengers  for  what  we 
left  behind.  The  Pacha  of  the  Dardanelles  gave  me  the  free 
command  of  his  cAtaoux,  to  bring  away  whatever  we  though 
proper — so  we  have  for  the- Public  Library,  pillars  from  the 
plain  of  Troy,  whose  inscriptions,  of  whatever  date,  will  be  mf* 
ficient  to  prove  that  the  wisest  and  most  refined  nations  of  an- 
tiquity did  not  expect  that  a  retired  priest,  in  a  remote  island 
of  the  northern  seas,  would  have  the  temerity  to  oppose  his 
dreams  to  their  testimony. 

^'  You  are  eager  for  me  to  enter  upon  more  important  mat- 
tcr-^to  give  you  proof  positive,  and  so  forth.  How  an  I  to 
do  all  this  now  ?  I  will  tell  you  a  few  facts. 

*^  1. — Lectum  is  the  promontory  of  a  chain  of  mounUans 
of  which  Gargarus,  now  called  Kasdaghi,  is  the  summit. 

c«  2. — The  Simois  rises  from  the  western  side  of  Gaigams 
(Kasdaghi,)  falling  from  Ida. 

*'S. — The  sources  of  the  Scamander  have  still  the  character 
of  being  one  hot  and  the  other  cold.  Estimated  by  the  ther* 
mometer,  they  are  both  hot,  though  the  source,  in  one  part,  is 
more  accessible  than  in  the  other. 

^*  4. — Xerxes,  marching  from  Antandros  to  Abydos,  of  ne- 
cessity, had  Gargarus  on  his  left  hand. 

''  5. — Gargarus  overlooked  the  city  and  plains  of  Troy. 

**  6. — The  distance  from  Buonarbachi  to  the  Hellespont  is 
seven  miles  and  three-fourths. 

<<  7. — The  tomb  of  Ilus  is  close  to  the  mound  of  the  plain. 
The  tomb  of  Myrinna  I  found  also. 

<<  8. — The  walls  of  the  lower  city  ran  beneath  the  hill  of 
wild  fig-trees,  so  as  to  expose  it  to  an  enemy  on  that  side. 

"  9. — The  Acropolis  is  impregnable,  but  by  stratagem.  It  is 
covered  with  ruins.  The  Grecian  horse,  thrown  from  its  pre- 
cipices, would  have  been  dashed  to  atoms,  and  hurled  into  the 
Simois. 

*^  10. — ^\Vhen  the  Simois  is  swollen  by  floods,  it  carries  all 
before  it. 

"  11. — The  plain  is  sufiiciently  spacious  for  the  events  re- 
lated by  Homer.  It  is  much  larger  than  the  plain  of  Ma- 
rathon. 

«  12. — The  soil  is  fertile  in  the  highest  degree. 

"  13 — The  plants  mentioned  by  Homer,  are  the  plants  pe- 
culiar to  the  Kirk  Ghios,  or  Scamander. 

"  14,— Udjek  Tepe,  or  the  tomb  of  ^syetes,  lies  in  the 
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toad  leading  froin  New  Ilium  (Strabo)  to  Alexandria  Troas. 
It  IB  the  only  spot  which  a  spy  sent  from  Troy  could  choose 
k>  survey  unobserved  the  naval  station  of  the  Greeks.  He 
could  regain  the  city  by  speed :  because  his  pursuers  must 
crqfi  the  Scamander,  and  ascend  a  steep  ridge  to  follow  him. 

"  15. — From  Gargarus  to  the  point  of  Lectum,  the  moun- 
tains, gradually  falling,  form  by  their  tops  a  series  like  a  ffight 
of  steps.  Thus  Juno  is  made  to  lanA  at  Lectum,  in  order  to 
ascend  to  Gargarus. 

«f  16. — The  temple  of  Jupiter  the  Deliverer,  is  on-a  platform 
below  Gargarus.  it  seems  to  have  furnished  mineral  baths  for 
the  cure  of  diseases. 

<'17. — The  distance  from  Gargarus  to  Lectum  is  thirty 
miles. 

**  18. — The  tomb  of  Hector  has  been  opened  ;  it  is  con- 
structed of  stones. 

«  f9.— The  ruins  of  the  temple  of  Apollo  Thymbrius,  arc 
like  a  forest  of  pillars.  The  place  is  now  called  Thymbreck. 
The  mouth  of  the  Simois  is  called  Mander,  or  Menders. 

*^S0. — The  place  to  which  iBneas  retreated  in  the  moun- 
tains is  caBcd  ^ne. 

«•  tt . — ^At  the  season  of  the  year,  in  which  we  were  there, 
the  old  channel  of  the  Scaraander  is  full,  the  whole  way  to 
the  junction  with  the  Simois. 

«  22. — Ulysses  hid  himself  among  the  reeds,  and  rushes,  at 
fhe  sources  of  the  Scamander.  At  this  day,  he  might  repeat 
the  stratagem,  and  lie  safe  from  discovery,  if  a  whole  army 
were  after  him. 

«  23. — The  plain  of  Troy  has  been  thought  a  desert,  with- 
out any  traces  of  cities  or  ruins.  It  is  a  museum  of  antiquities ; 
BO  many  are  not  found  in  any  part  of  Greece.  I  speak  of  the 
ruins  at  Thymbreck,  at  Tehiblack,  at  Calafat,  at  New  Ilium,  at 
the  sources  of  the  Scamander,  at  Buonarbachi,  at  Erkessi,  at 
Sigeuro,  at  Alexandria  Troas.  But  travellers  have  been  ac- 
customed to  pass  a  day  in  its  examination,  whereas  a  quarter 
of  a  year  might  be  well  spent  in  the  employment.  And  what 
is  the  reason  that  among  these  ruins  are  always  found  the 
granite  shafts  of  Doric  pillars  decomposed  by  time ;  which  has 
taken  place  in  no  other  ruins  in  the  known  worid,  and  it  is 
known  that  granite  will  resist  the  action  of  the  atmosphere 
during  a  series  of  ages  ?  Are  we  not  to  answer,  that  these  pil- 
lars were  works  of  a  remoter  date,  brought  from  other  ruins 
to  serve  in  the  construction  of  those  edifices,  from  which  they 
have  a  second  and  a  third  time  fallen  to  decay. 

<«  24. —The  walls  of  the  'AcropoUs  of  Troy  still  remain.  It 
vras  calledaPriam's  lofty  citadel,  and  had  the  epithet  of  windy, 
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from  its  situation.    There  is  not  a  point  of  the  compisf  trom 
which  a  wind  can  blow,  without  whistling  against  its  wills. 

**  25 — Tenedos  is  in  view,  both  from  the  lower  city  ud  the 
Acropolis. 

'  £it  ia  cfliitpff<i  TcBtdoa.' 

"  I  will  not  proceed  aow,  as  the  letter  would  have  no  end. 
But  I  will  call  your  attention  to  one  of  the  most  remtrkahk 
facts  that  the  subject  can  offer.  It  is  said,  the  Trojans  were 
encamped  close  to  the  tomb  of  Ilus,  and  the  mound  of  the 
plain,  and  that  in  thin  encampment  they  were  not  in  ? iew  of 
the  naval  station  of  the  Greeks.  If  I  find  such  a  peeaEir 
coincidence,  as  a  plain,  a  mound,  and  a  tomb,  at  a  certain  db* 
tance  from  the  junction  of  two  rivers,  having  now  the  chan^ 
ter  and  the  nanie  assigned  them  formerly  :  if  these  are  not  ia 
view  of  a  camp  stationed  at  this  mound  and  tomb,  what  do  I 
want  more  t  The  description  answers  to  evidence  existing  ud  \ 
indisputable. 

**  But  the  word  mound  is  remarkable,  and  one  mnst  see  Ae 
mound  of  the  plain  to  comprehend  all  its  force  and  accaraef. 
In  the  plain  of  Troy,  as  flat  as  Romney  marsh,  rises  a  k»| 
mound  of  limestone,  at  one  extremity  of  which  is  a  tomb,  afld 
they  form  two  such  remarkable  objects,  that  you  would  never 
name  one  without  the  other  ;  but  would  say,  *  At  the  mooD& 
and  the  tomb,'  *  at  the  tomb  of  Ilus,'  and  *  the  mound  of  th^ 
plain.' 

**  And  I  will  venture  to  say,  the  whole  worid  does  not  offe*^ 
another  instance  ot  a  plain  in  which  nature  and  art  have  com.'* 
bined  to  afford  a  mound  and  a  tomb  so  situated.  Because  the^ 
are  not  common  objc^cts.  The  mound  itself  is  a  sort  of  Itms^ 
natura,  and  they  both  prove  that  Homer's  description  applie  ^ 
to  them  only,  and  his  having  detailed  a  feature  so  remarkable?' 
proves  that  his  picture  is  a  portrait,  and  not  a  work  of  fancy. 

**  The  medals  found  at  the  ruins  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter 
the  Deliverer,  are  the  most  ancient  in  the  world.  They  ai^' 
swer  to  those  placed  amons^  the  Numrai  Incerti  of  Hunter^iti 
Museum.  A  dissertatitin  upon  them,  has  been  written  by  tfa^ 
famous  Eckel  of  Vienna. 

'^  I  have  no  time  to  give  you  an  account  of  our  voyage 
through  the  Archipelago.     We  visited  the  Isle  of  Cos,  and  / 
have  reason  to  think  thi;  library  of  Patmos  contains  valuahk 
manuscripts.     I  saw  a  curious  one  of  the   Odyssey,  in  the 
hands  of  a  Greek,  but  he  would  not  sell  it. 

*M  am  on  the  eve  of  sailing^  for  Aboukir,  which  you  know 
is  taken.    Perhaps  they  have  not  told  you  in  Eni^and,  thit 
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our  victories  have  cost  no  less  than  one-fourth  of  the  whole 
British  army.  We  have  lost  five  thousand  men.  Some  of  the 
wounded  are  brought  here.  Lieutenant  Leicester  and  seventy 
soldiers  were  buried  here  yesterday  evening.  I  have  con- 
versed with  some  of  the  soldiers,  and  they  Aay,  a  spectacle 
more  horrible  than  the  landing  of  the  troops  was  never  seen. 
Unfavourable  weather  had  kept  the  English  ten  days  in  sight 
before  they  could  land.  So  the  French  had  all  the  time  they 
wished  to  make  every  preparation,  and  began  to  think  the 
English  were  making  a  feint.  When  the  regiments  attempted 
to  land,  the  storm  of  shot,  sand,  &c.  which  fell  upon  them  was 
so  great,  that  they  fell  like  locusts.  The  boats  were  filled 
with  dead  men  and  blood.  The  French  cavalry  charged  even 
at  the  boats,  riding  into  the  sea,  and  cutting  down  our  men, 
with  their  horses'  heads  in  the  very  boats.  Such  bravery  as 
was  evinced  by  both  sides,  is  without  parallel.  A  party  of 
only  two  hundred  French  cavalry  had  the  astonishing  audacity 
to  charge  the  whole  British  army.  They  were  every  one  cut 
to  pieces.  At  length  the  42d  regiment  formed  on  the  shore, 
and  instantly  charged  the  enemy,  running  up  the  hill  most  gal- 
lantly. The  French  were  then  soon  repulsed.  The  landing 
was  badly  managed.  They  did  not  get  to  shore  till  ten  in  the 
morning,  instead  of  landing  in  the  night.  And  in  one  action 
we  had  no  artillery,  when  the  French  guns  were  mowing  down 
our  troops. 

**  The  news  of  the  capture  of  Alexandria  is  expected  here 
every  hour,  which  will  finish  the  afiFair."— — 


In  consequence  of  the  loss  of  a  part  of  Mr.  Clarke's  cor- 
respondence, which  ought  to  appear  in  this  place,  it  has  been 
thought  necessary  to  give  a  short  account  of  his  proceedings, 
in  the  interval  between  hb  departure  from  Rhodes  to  his  arrival 
at  Jerusalem.  From  Rhodes  the  travellers  passed  over  to  the 
Gulf  of  Glaucus  (now  Macri,)  on  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor, 
where  Mr.  Clarke  wrote  to  the  author  of  this  Memoir  an  ac- 
count (now  lost)  of  the  Ruins  of  Telmessus.  Thence  they 
•ailed  for  Egypt,  and  joined  the  English  fleet  on  the  16th  of 
April,  in  Aboukir  Bay,  where  he  found  his  brother.  Captain 
George  Clarke,  in  the  command  of  the  Braakel.  Under  his 
guidance  they  landed  to  view  the  position  of  the  English  fleet, 
before  Alexandria,  and  having  afterward  made  a  journey  by 
land  to  Rosetta,  they  returned  to  the  fleet  for  their  baggage, 
and  then  took  up  their  quarters  in  an  agreeable  house  in  Ro- 
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setta,  which  they  hired  for  some  time.     After  a  $tay  of  about 
a  fortnight,  however  in  Rosetta,  they  were  tempted  by  Capt. 
Russell,  of  the  Ceres  trif^ate,  to  emhark  i\ith  hiiu  tor  Cjpnis. 
At  this  place,  Mr.  Clarke  wrote  a  few  lines  to  his  modier, 
which  will  appear.     On  the  22d  of  June,  they  returned  totke 
Braakel,  in  Aboukir  Bay,  (Captain  Russel  having  died  of  a 
fever  in  the  passage,^  and  two  days  after  they  sailed  with  Gap- 
tain  Culverhouse,  of  the  Romulus,  for  Acre,  to  which  place 
the  frigate  had  been  ordered  for  a  supply  of  bullocks,  for  the 
fleet.     Here  Mr   Clarke  wrote  another  letter,  no  longer  ei- 
taut,  to  the  same  friend,  containing  many  interesting  particulan 
respecting  Djezzar  Pacha  and  his  goremnient ;  and  thence^ 
under  the  protection  of  an  epcort  from  this  extraordinary  man, 
ihey  travelled  to  Jerusalem,  where  the  next  letter  is  dated. 


To  his  JHotlur, 

"  CTmust,  Jana  7,  IfiOl. 

Ceres  frigate,  CapUa  BdikU. 

<<  A  few  lines  are  better  than  none.  George  U  at  Roietti}' 
in  Egypt ;  and  we  are  rambling  about  this  island.  The  mip 
will  show  you  the  rlistnnce  of  sea  that  separates  us  ;  but  a  fri- 
gate makes  no  more  of  walking  over  to  Cyprus,  than  you  do 
to  go  to  Lidbetter's  for  tape.  In  a  few  days  I  hope  to  be  vrith 
him  again.  I  came  here  by  way  of  filling  up  the  time  which 
must  elapse  before  the  English  have  taken  Cairo,  and  then  re- 
turn to  George  ;  who  is  in  our  comfortable  house,  looking  out 
of  the  window  ut  his  cutter,  which  lies  in  the  Nile  below.  I 
hope  to  get  a  little  Cyprus  wine,  to  hoist  it  into  his  ship,  and 
make  caudle  for  Anne.  We  were  offered  this  trip,  and  yoa 
will  allow  the  temptation  was  great. 

"  The  death  of  the  Emperor  Paul  saves  me  all  my  property 
in  Russia ;  and,  I  assure  you,  I  hung  my  head  \Tben  I  beard 
all  our  cases  were  confiscated." 


a 


To  the  Rev.  William  Otter. 

"  Jbrcsalbm,  Joly  10»  1801. 
Convent  of  Su  Sairador. 

"  The  date  1 — ^the  date's  the  thing  !     You  will  thank  me  for 
letter  dated  Jerusakmf  more  for  tb^t  little  local  honour  stuck 
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8  front,  than  for  all  the  fine  composition  and  intelligence  it 
f  contain.     I  hardly  yet  feel  the  reality  of  my  being  here, 

when  I  reflect,  and  look  back  on  the  many  years  in  which 
inly  hoped  for  this  happiness ;  on  the  difficalties  and  dan- 
I  I  have  encountered  to  get  here ;  on  my  fatigue,  and 
sra,  and  toil ;  I  am  ready  to  sink  beneath  the  weight  of  an 
omplishment,  possessing  so  much  influence  on  my  life. 

*  all  my  hopes  centred  there — all  my  plans — speculations— 
hes — were  concerned  in  travels;  and  without  visiting  Egypt, 
ia,  and  Greece,  my  travels,  however  extensive,  would  have 
eared  to  me  to  want  that  nucleus,  which,  like  the  heart,  is 
essary  to  give  life  and  sensation  to  the  body.  If  I  could 
oae  a  little,  I  should  now,  I  think,  be  found  more  quiet  for 
fiitoTe  life.  A  Ftillness  must  succeed  to  the  gratification  of 
ires  which  have  so  long  irritated  my  mind  and  body.  I 
e  dotie  my  portion,  and  am  satisfied.  If  I  sit  down  in  Old 
l^and's  meadows,  I  may  hope  to  listen  no  more  to  schemes 
enterprise,  but  leave  it  to  younger  and  stronger  men  to  visit 
se  regions,  which  1  have  no  longer  the  wish  nor  the  power 
ftzplare. 

*  Do  not  fear  that  I  shall  give  you  a  new  edition  of  old  San- 
I,  or  Maundrell,  or  Rauwolff.  I  came  not  here  in  an  ^e 
credulity,  though  sufficiently  an  enthusiast.  But  what  l^ind 
wilful  ignorance  has  caused  the  Christians  of  this  place, 
ough  several  ages,  to  show  a  spot  as  the  house  of  Dives, 
I  another  of  the  Samaritan  ?  converting  the  parables  of  our 
riour  to  realities,  and  giving  the  lie  to  the  Gospels.     It  mat- 

9  not — there  are  antiquities  of  the  highest  character  around 
city.     We  have  been  falsely  taught  to  believe,  that  nothing 

s  to  be  seen  here  but  monks,  and  monasteries,  and  relics, 

I  pilgrims,  and  ignorance,  and  folly.     It  is  not  true !  Jem- 
em  IS,  of  all  the  cities  in  the  east,  one  of  the  most  interest- 
to  which  a  historic  traveUer  can  resort  for  information. 

aving  apart  the  common  mummery  which  occupies  its  daily 
itants ;  there  is  enough  yet  untouched  and  undescribed,  to 
ng  pilgrims  of  a  very  different  description  from  the  univer- 
es  of  Europe,  to  pursue  the  most  important  inquiries.     If 

II  find  that  what  I  shall  write  is  new,  and  worthy  your  atten- 
n,  it  will  prove  what  might  be  discovered  here  by  men,  hav- 
;  more  time  and  better  talents.  To  me  it  appears  as  though 
s  eyes  of  former  travellers  had  been  entirely  shut  upon  their 
ming  here ;  or  that  they  were  so  eccupied  by  the  monks 
i  their  stories,  that  they  neglected  to  go  out  of  the  walls. 

<*  To  those  interested  in  evangelical  history,  no  spectacle 
n  be  more  mortifying  than  Jerusalem  in  its  present  state, 
le  mistaken  zeal  of  early  Christians  in  their  attempts  to  pre- 
Dd 
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serve,  has,  for  the  most  part,  annihilated  those  teatimonieSi 
which  might  hare  remained  at  this  day  to  establish  the  aatbco- 
ticity  of  the  Gospel ;  and  for  which  such  expense  and  dtflfer 
were  encountered.     Their  labours  are  only  calculated  to  ex- 
cite regret,  if  not  indignation ;  and,  sighing  over  the  hivoe 
made  by  the  pious  hands  of  the  crusaders,  of  the  Empnff 
Helena  and  Godfrey  of  Boulogne,  you  would  lament  thattbo 
Holy  Land  was  ever  rescued  from  the  hands  of  Saracens^  Ar 
less  barbarous  than  their  conquerors. 


-*  QBMito  pneaUntimi  e«sct 


Niimcn  aquB  viridi  si  murine  cUnderct  iindai 
Hfirba,  nee  in^enunm  Tiolamit  marmorm  U^ihimu' 

<^  The  absurdity  of  hewing  the  rocks  of  Mount  Calvary  into 
gilded  chapels,  and  disguising  the  Holy  Sepulchre  by  coverings 
of  marble  and  painted  domes,  has  so  effectually  removed  or 
concealed  all  that  might  have  borne  witness  to  the  history  of 
the  Crucifixion,  that  a  visit  to  Jerusalem  has  often  weakened, 
instead  of  fortifying  the  faith  of  pilgrims ;  many  of  wkom 
have  returned  worse  Christians  than  they  came.  ThisDiy 
be  the  case  with  those  who  seek  for  guidance  In  the  worb 
and  relations  of  ignorant  monks ;  but  Jerusalem  will  be  no 
source  of  incredulity  to  men,  who,  with  the  Gospel  in  tbeir 
hands,  and  a  proper  attention  to  history,  tread  over  the  groud, 
shutting  their  ears,  and  opening  their  eyes. 

*^  More  pleasing  is  the  prospect  from  the  summit  of  Mount 
Olivet,  Mount  Sion,  or  the  insulated  top  of  Thabor,  in  the 
plains  of  Esdrnelon.  Thence,  all  Judea  is  presented  toyoor 
view  ;  and  such  confirmation  of  the  accuracy  of  the  ScriptureSy 
that  the  earliest  records  to  which  history  can  refer,  appear  the 
most  authentic.  The  wild  Arab,  journeying  with  his  immeDse 
family,  with  his  camels,  bis  oxen,  his  mules,  and  his  asses,  i» 
still  the  picture  of  patriarchal  manners.  Customs  that  were 
thought  peculiar  to  people  who  have  disappeared  in  the  lapse 
of  ages,  characterize,  at  this  moment,  the  inhabitants  of  the 
same  countries.  Novelty,  so  adored  in  Europe,  has  few 
charms  in  Asia.  The  same  habits  are  transmitted  invariabl} 
from  father  to  son.  A  thousand  years  may  pass  away,  and 
future  travellers  find  the  descendants  of  Abraham  watering 
their  camels  by  the  well  of  Nahor,  while  another  Rebecca, 
with  the  daughters  of  the  men  of  the  city,  come  down,  with 
pitchers  on  their  shoulders,  and  draw  water  from  the  well; 
wearing  ear-rings  of  half  a  shekel  weight,  and  braceleU  tea 
shekels  weight  of  gold.  Visiting  their  tents,  we  will  iind  a  se- 
cond Sarah,  kneading  three  measures  of  fine  meal,  to  make 
cakes  upon  the  hearth,  and  to  offer  it  for  his  refreshment  be- 
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^(h  a  tree,  in  the  plain  of  Mamre  ;  while  Amraphel  king  of 
liinar,  Arioch  king  of  Ellasar,  Chedorlaomer  king  of  Elam, 
id  T^dal  kmg  of  nations,  are  at  war  with  Bera  king  of  Sodom» 
id  with  Birsba  king  of  Gomorrah,  Shinab  king  of  Admah,  and 
liemeber  king  of  Zeboim,  and  the  king  of  Belar,  which  is 
oar.  Such  war»  were  raging  as  we  passed  from  Jerusalem 
Joppa ;  and  we  once  saw  a  circle  of  such  kings  and  princes, 
ACed  on  the  ground,  holding  council,  whether  we  should  be 
ditten,  as  ivere  the  Rephaims  in  Ashteroth  Karnaim,  and  the 
[orites  in  Mount  Seir. 

'*  But  the  antiquities  to  which  1  particularly  wish  to  call  youi* 
tention,  I  found  in  descending  from  Mount  Sion  to  the  vaU 
y  of  Jehoshaphat.  1  forget,  whether  in  my  letter  to  you, 
iscribing  the  antiquities  in  the  Gulf  of  Glaucus,  1  mentioned 
»ine  remarkable  sepulchres  hewn  in  the  rocks  there,  and 
bich  I  said  so  exactly  answered  the  description  given  of  the 
mb  of  Jesus  Christ,  that  1  was  convinced  could  I  visit  Jerusa- 
m,  I  should  find  similar  antiquities  there.  Having  visited 
e  sepulchre,  supposed  to  have  been  that  of  Christ,  I  was  not 
itisfied  with  its  appearance.  It  is  now  so  disguised  with 
lavble,  that  no  one  can  judge  from  its  appearance  of  its  origin 
ft]  state.  I  found  no  rock  in  which  it  seemed  to  have  been 
swn,  but  its  sides  were  of  that  sort  of  marble  called  verd- 
itique  ;  and  all  the  rocks  of  Jerusalem  are  a  very  hard  lime- 
one.  Add  to  this,  it  is  only  forty  paces  distant  from  the  spot 
1  which  they  pretend  the  cross  stood ;  and  almost  on  a  level 
ith  it,  both  being  beneath  the  roof  of  the  same  church.  Find- 
g  it  difficult  to  reconcile  the  topography  of  modern  Jerusa- 
m,  and  the  situation  of  the  places  shown  there,  with  its  an- 
ent  history,  I  began  to  extend  my  researches  without  the 
e  walls.  Coming  down  from  the  gate  of  Mount  Sion,  I  per- 
iWed  the  sides  of  the  opposite  hill  perforated  by  sepulchres, 
[actly  resembling  those  among  the  ruins  of  Telmessus,  in  the 
ulf  of  Glaucus,  and  fulfilling  my  prediction  most  completely, 
ne  of  these,  facing  Mount  Sion,  so  exactly  corresponds  with 
e  description  of  the  sepulchre  of  our  Saviour,  that  you  would 
s  at  once  disposed  to  pronounce  the  hill  on  which  it  has  been 
It,  Mount  Calvary,  and  this,  or  at  least  one  of  the  other 
mbs,  the  precise  place  in  which  his  body  was  laid.  It  is 
swQ  in  the  rock.  To  look  into  it,  it  is  necessary  '  to  stoop 
>wn.*  (See  St.  John,  chap.  xx.  5.)  The  stone,  which  filled 
I  mouth,  was  of  such  size,  that  it  could  only  be  rolled  to  its 
ace,  and  when  once  there,  would  have  astonished  any  person 
find  it  had  been  removed.  (Mark,  chap.  xvi.  3.)  It  is  na- 
ral  to  suppose,  that  a  hill  for  the  execution  of  malefactors, 
ould  be  placed  as  this  is,  out  of  the  walls  of  the  city.    But 
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there  is  a  stronger  reason  to  suppose  the  body  of  iesoB  was 
placed  there,  and  that  exactly  upon  this  mount,  and  to  otber^ 
Joseph  of  Arimatbea,  would  construct  his  tomb.     It  b  this — 
that  from  time  immemorial,  the  Kanean  Jews  (a  sect  of  all 
others,  the  most  correct  in  the  observance  of  ancient  ceremo- 
nies, and  whose  traditions,  extending  to  the  remotest  periodfl^ 
are  the  least  corrupted)  have  been  accustomed  to  bring  tbetf 
dead  for  interment  to  this  mount.     They  bury  them  there  at 
this  hour,  but  having  no  longer  the  power  to  execute  such  pro- 
digious works  of  art,  are  contented  to  cover  the  bodies  of  their 
relations  with  more  simple  works.     The  present  inhabitants  of 
Jerusalem  know  nothing  more  of  the  place  ;  and  though  one 
of  the  most  wonderful  works  of  art  which  can  be  fovnd^  it* 
spise  it  for  two  reasons : 

« Ist. — Because  it  has  not  been  considered  among  the  naito 
of  the  holy  places. 

<*2d. — Becauf^e  it  is  the  Jewish  cemetery. 

^*  However,  that  it  was  once  entitled  to  more  respect,  I  aUI 
prove,  by  giving  you  the  Greek  inscription  which  I  found  M 
this  tomb,  and  on  others,  cut  above,  below,  or  on  one  aideirf 
the  mouths  of  the  sepulchres,  in  large  characters,  on  ih^hgfi 
of  th<*  rock. 


.t 
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^^  I.  can  easily  imagine  how  much  this  inscriptioni^I  inte* 
rest  you,  by  the  emotions  I  felt  in  discovering  it.  Ypu  wiU 
perceive  the  Sigma,  i^  not  written  according  to  the  old  Qreek 
character,  c;  but  as  in  the  lower  ages,  C.  I  have  bernmocb 
accustomed  to  antiquities,  and  1  know  that  these  sepdcbtes 
are  coeval  with  the  Crucifixion  ;  and  perhaps  many  of  tbe0 
prior  to  it.  Some  of  them  have  inscriptions  in  Hebrew  of 
greater  length,  and  others  in  a  character  which  is  perhaps  un- 
known. 1  leave  you  to  make  more  of  it  than  I  could  do.  I 
can  only  observe,  that  the  most  ancient  method  of  writing  the 
Greek  Omicron  was  by  a  square,  thus,  o,  as  all  ancient  chap 
racters  were  angular,  before  mankind  had  learned  the  more 
difficult  method  of  tracing  curvilineals.  ^  is,  I  believe,  the 
Greek  ^,  and  the  n  is  evident  of  itself. 
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*^  The  two  strongest  ai^uments'to  prove  that  the  sepulchre 
>f  Christ  was  one  of  these,  is,  that  Joseph  of  Arimathea, 
^eiog  a  Jew,  must  necessarily  have  constructed  his  tomb  in. 
be  Jewish  cemetery ;  and  secondly,  to  prove  that  this  was  the 
)aee  of  burial  of  the  ancient  Jews,  it  is  sufficient  to  have 
bown,  that  the  Karaean,  a  sect  the  most  obstinate  in  adhering 
^  ancient  customs,  have,  beyond  memory,  buried  their  dead 
lere.     It  is  on  the  south  side  of  the  city,  facing  Mount  Sion* 

*'  These  discussions  are  no  otherwise  of  moment,  than  as 
ley  serve  to  show,  that  the  writers  of  the  Gospels,  in  the  most 
inute  circumstances,  respecting  the  manners  of  the  age  whose 
rents  they  celebrate,  have  been  entirely  exact.  It  is  for  the 
Line  reason,  that  I  beheld  with  very  great  satisfaction,  from 
ar  windows  in  Nazareth,  two  women  grinding  at  the  mill,  ex- 
^y  as  mentioned  by  our  Saviour ;  and  the  machine  they  used 
ir  this  purpose,  is  the  most  ancient  mill  of  which  we  have  any 
nowledge ;  it  is  the  same  as  the  quern  of  the  Scottish  High* 
mds.  I  have  seen  it  also  in  Lapland,  and  in  the  Isle  of  Cy- 
rus— countries  sufficiently  in  their  primeval  state,  to  afford  the 
rst  view  of  those  arts  which  are  called  forth  by  the  necessities- 
f  life. 

<*The  Druses  are  a  people  inhabiting  Mount  Lebanon,  with, 
bom  our  patron  and  preserver,  the  Pacha  of  Acre,  is  at  war. 
^e  were  escorted  by  his  guards  from  Mount  Carmel,  over  all 
alilee,  to  Nazareth  and  Jerusalem,  and  narrowly  escaped 
lling  into  the  hands  of  the  Arabs  established  on  Mount  Tha- 
>r.  I  had  an  opportunity  to  converse  with  some  of  the  Dru- 
8,  near  the  Lake  of  Gennesareth.    They  are  the  most  ez». 

Dd2 
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traordinary  people  ou  earth ;  singular  in  the  simplicity  of  Aeir 
liTeSy  bv  their  strict  integrity  and  virtue.     They  will  only  eat 
what  they  earn   by  their  own  labour,  and  preserve  at  Aii  mo- 
ment the  superstitions  brought  by  the  Israelites  out  of  Egypt. 
What  will  your  surprise  be  to  learn,  that  every  Thursday  they 
elevate  the  molten  calf,  before  which  they  prostrate  themselteiy 
and  having  paid  their  adoration,  eai^h  man  selects  among  the 
women  present  the  wife  he  likes  the  best,  with  whom  the  oen- 
monyends.     The  calf  is  of  gold,  silver,  or  bronze.     Tliifii 
exactly  that  worship,  at  which  Moses  was  so  incensed,  in  de- 
scending from  Mount  Sinai.     The  cow  was  the  Venus  of  tk 
Egyptians,  and  of  coui  se  the  calf,  a  personification  of  aniail 
desire,  or  Cupid,  before  which  the  sacrifices  so  offensifs  to 
Moses  were  held      For  it  is  related,  that  thry  set  up  a  motten 
calf,  which  Aaron  had  made  from  the  golden  ear-rings  of  the 
Israelite  women  ;  before  which  similar  sacrifices  were  made. 
And  certainly  the  Druses  on  Mount  Lebanon,  are  a  detaeh- 
ment  of  the   posterity  ot  those   Israelites,  who   are  so  often 
represented  in  Scripture,  as  deserters  from  the  tiue  faith,  iaU- 
ing  back  into  the  old  superstitions  and  pagan  worship  of  the 
country  from  whence  they  came.     1  could   not  visit  BiosDt 
Lebanon;  but  I  took  every  method  necessary  to  aceitaiBthe 
truth  of  this  relation ;  and  1  send  it  to  you  as  one  of  the  higheit 
antiquities,  and  most  curious  relics  of  remote  ages,  which  htf 
yet  been  found  upon  earth. 

"From  the  mountains  near  Bethlehem,  the  Dead  Sea,  widi 
the  river  Jordan^  appeared  as  if  I  could  walk  down  to  it  in  two 
hours.  It  is  a  most  extraordinary  place.  I  shall  show  yoo,  I 
hope,  some  of  its  productions.  The  plants  were  almost  all 
withered,  and  the  heat  of  the  snn  so  great,  that  it  threw  me 
into  one  of  my  fevers — which  alarmed  us,  as  the  plague  raged 
both  in  Nazareth  and  Bethlehem,  and  it  began  with  such  synp* 
toms  as  are  uj*ually  deemed  pestilential.  1  have  recovered  in 
this  convent,  among  the  fattest  friars  who  ever  fed  on  the  milk 
and  honey  of  Canaan.  You  will  imagine  what  sufferings  ac- 
company travels  in  such  climates,  \\  here  one  looks  in  vain  for 
shade ;  where  the  wind  is  hotter  than  the  sun's  rays ;  and 
where  Fahrenheit's  thermometer,  not  being  exposed  to  either, 
rises  to  105.  Lord  Keith  told  me,  that  in  the  tents  of  the 
English,  near  Cairo,  it  had  risen  to  120.  An  umbrella  is  bat 
a  mockery  of  wo,  for  the  reflected  heat  from  the  ground  i^ 
full  as  insupportable,  as  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun. 

**  Besides  the  antiquities  I  have  mentioned  to  you,  on  the 
south  side  of  the  city,  Jerusalem  is  entirely  surrounded  with 
others,  which  bear  no  features  to  indicate  in  what  age,  or  by 
whom  they  were  left.    They  are  for  the  most  part  of  the  saioe 
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character ;  and'consist  of  subterraneous  excavations,  of  a  mag- 
nitude and  beauty,  without  parallel.  They  are  not  like  the 
catacombs  at  Naples  or  Rome,  though  the  greatest,  part  of 
them  appear  sepulchral.  In  riding  without  the  walls  of  the 
city,  sometimes  a  small  aperture  like  the  mouth  of  a  well,  at 
others,  the  whole  side  of  a  rock,  cut  like  a  quarry,  with  wide 
openings,  beautifully  sculptured  and  adorned  with  columns, 
lead  to  numberless  chambers  of  different  dimensions,  all  hewn 
fii  the  solid  rock,  where  you  may  wander  as  in  a  labyrinth,  and 
find  no  end  to  your  research.  The  most  considerable  of  them 
a«e  the  only  ones  to  which  the  inhabitants  have  given  even  a 
name  ;  and  they  are,  the  Sepulchre  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  and 
all  her  family,  of  the  Saints  Joachim,  Anne,  and  Joseph ;  and 
some  prodigious  excavations,  on  the  north  side  of  Jerusalem, 
called  the  Sepulchres  of  its  ancient  kings.  1  can  form  no 
conjecture  respecting  their  origin,  but  have  found  them  all 
over  the  Holy  Land,  as  well  as  on  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor. 
Bven  on  the  summit  of  the  Mount  of  Olives  are  some  of 
tbeae  subterranean  works ;  and  one  there,  in  particular,  b  de- 
serving of  notice,  as  it  differs  from  all  the  rest  in  being  lined 
with  a  very  hard  antique  stucco,  similar  to  some  Kubierranean 
works  which  I  found  on  the  Isle  of  Bequieres,  in  the  bay  of 
Abonkir,  on  the  coast  of  Elgypt.  It  is  also  of  a  very  remark- 
able  form ;  beipg  a  cone,  or  funnel,  whose  vertex  rising  to 
the  surface  of  the  summit  of  the  mountain,  affords  a  small 
opening  to  admit  light,  as  well  as  the  only  entrance  ;  below 
this  hole,  the  sides  of  the  cone  extend  to  such  a  width  and 
depth,  that  I  could  not  determine  the  immense  size  of  the 
cavern  they  contained. 

**  I  cannot  conclude  this  letter,  already  swelled  to  a  volume 
(which  convinces  me  of  the  impossibility  of  writing  half  I  wish 
to  add,)  without  mentioning  our  travels  in  Galilee,  by  much 
the  most  pleasing  part  of  our  journey.  1  kiuiw  of  no  travel- 
lers who  have  visited  that  portion  of  the  Holy  Land,  as  it  lies 
out  of  the  usual  pilgrimage  of  persons  bound  merely  to  Jeru- 
salem. Our  plan  was  to  pursue  the  history  of  Jesus  Christ, 
from  his  nativity  to  bis  death ;  following  his  footsteps,  with 
the  Gospel  in  our  bands,  and  reading  at  every  spot  mentioned 
in  it,  the  passage  which  had  rendered  it  sacred.  For  this  pur- 
pose we  went  first  to  Nazareth  from  thence  into  Galilee,  visit- 
ing Cana,  the  Lake* of  Gennesareth,  and  even  the  borders  of 
the  Desert,  to  which  he  retfred  in  his  earliest  years.  Galilee 
affords  the  highest  satisfaction,  because  its  objects  are  among 
the  features  of  nature,  and  are  not  liable  to  receive  injury  from 
the  barbarous  zeal  of  the  monks.  The  scenery  there  is  very 
grand.    The  Lake  of  Gennesareth,  or  Sea  of  Tiberias,  is 
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more  beautifu?  than  the  Lake  of  Locarno,  which  it  resembles ;. 
at  the  same  time,  it  has  that  grandeur  which  is  ever  found 
where  water  of  such  extent  is  surrounded  by  high  mountains ; 
and  hardly  yields  the  palm  to  the  Lake  of  Geneva.  I  had  the 
happiness  of  swimming  in  its  crystal  watt^rs ;  buoyed  above 
its  waves  by  all  those  emotions,  which  local  enthusiasm,  when- 
called  forth  by  piety  as  well  as  memory,  in  scenery  so  dignified, 
cannot  fail  to  excite. 

<^  Returning  from  Galilee  we  took  a  road  by  Mount  Thabor ;' 

Iiassing  through  the  country,  in  which  his  disciples  are  said  to 
lave  plucked  the  ears  of  corn  on  the  sabbath-day,  and  came 
again  to  Cana  and  to  Nazareth.  At  Cana  we  saw,  still  in  ose, 
those  *  stone  water- pots,'  which  are  described  (John,  chap.  ii. 
v.  6.)  as  containing  '  two  or  three  firkins  a-piece.^'  We  then 
crossed  the  beautiful  plain  of  Erzelon,  or  Esdraelon,  more 
fertile  than  the  richest  gardens ;  in  the  midst  of  which  Mount 
Thabor  Tises  insulated  to  a  great  height,  of  a  conic  form,  and 
offers  a  retreat  to  the  wildest  bands  of  Arab  robbers.  The 
cavalry  of  the  Pacha  of  Acre  were  encamped  in  this  plain, 
and  they  received  us  into  their  tents,  feeding  us  after  the 
eastern  custom,  all  out  of  one  dish,  seated  on  the  ground,  and 
teaching  us  to  eat  pilau  and  sour  milk  with  our  fingers.  They 
afterwards  escorted  us  to  a  fortress  in  the  mountains,  under 
the  government  of  the  Pacha  ot  Damascus,  our  train  consist- 
ing of  thirty-three  armed  men  on  horseback ;  while  our  Arabs 
kept  skirnjishing,  practising  all  those  feats  of  horsemanship, 
for  which  they  are  so  celebrated  ;  firing  their  pieces,  and  en- 
gaging in  sham  fights  round  us,  that  the  distant  enemy  might 
not  count  our  numbers,  nor  be  able  to  survey  our  strength. 

"Some  of  the  piinces  of  the  robbers,  Arab  chiefs,  such  as 
were  of  old  time  shepherd  kings,  came  down  from  the  moun- 
tains, to  enter  into  a  league  with  the  general  of  the  cavalry 
in  the  plain,  and  dined  by  our  side,  beneath  the  same  tent  ; 
but  would  not  eat  out  of  the  same  dish.  The  Arabs  then  en- 
camped had  alieady  taken  from  some  of  tlic  neighbouring 
tribes  20,0(X)oxen,  12,000 camels,  10,000  sheep,  8,000  asses; 
besides  horses,  prisoners,  arms,  &c.  One  hundred  of  the 
oxen  haveT)een  given  to  the  captain  of  our  frigate.  Captain 
Culvcrhouse  of  the  Romulus,  to  lake  back  to  the  fleet  at 
\boukir. 

"  The  whole  country  is  a  continued  succession  of  hills  and 
plains.  The  former  are  cultivated  to  their  tops,  with  uncom- 
mon industry,  and  covered  with  olive  and  fig-trees.  The  plains 
produce  the  richest  harvests,  except  in  the  perturbed  dominions 
of  the  Pacha  of  Acre.  Nazareth  alone  seems  to  preserve  it.< 
old  character  of  wretchedness  and  sterility.  The  hills  around . 
being  a  bleak  incorrigible  rock ;  and  its  inhabitants  in  the 
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greatest  poverty ;  so  that  one  would  still  exelaim,  *  Can  any 
thing  good  come  oot  of  Nazareth  V  Of  the  Holy  Land,  in 
generid,  the  valley  watered  by  the  Jordan,  and  the  rich  plains 
of  Canaan,  it  is  still  but  truth  to  style  it,  '  a  land  flowing  with 
milk  and  honey.'  The  eye  ranges  over  an  extent  of  com, 
wine,  oil,  rice,  tobacco,  figs,  melons,  and  whatever  the  earth 
can  yield,  to  fill  the  granaries  of  men,  or  gratify  their  palates. 
Among  these  are  seen  swarms  of  partridges,  wild  deer,  wild 
boors,  which  hardly  move  at  your  approach ;  while  the  stately 
camel,  moving  with  dignified  step,  m  the  long  caravans,  bear- 
ing wealth  and  power,  lifts  his  tall  head  above  the  harvest,  and 
seems  with  his  eye  to  command  immeasurable  distance.---^ 
Socb  is  the  Holy  Land,  or  rather  such  the  only  account  I  can 
now  give  you.  Since  I  wrote  last  to  you,  I  have  visited  Cy- 
pmt,  being  conveyed  there  in  the  Ceres  frigate.  Captain  Rus- 
selL  I  have  no  time  now  to  enter  upon  the  subject  of  that 
island.  I  had  hardly  been  two  days  back  to  the  fleet,  when 
the  Captain  of  the  Romulus  offered  us  a  passage  to  Acre. 
These  are  favourable  moments  for  travellers  in  the  Levant, 
irims  fiigatea  are  daily  sailiug  in  all  directions,  and  the  English 
name  is  so  much  respected.  I  can  tell  you  nothing  of  a^irs 
in  Egypt  till  I  get  back  ;  but  believe  things  are  much  as  they 
wwe  when  I  isent  you  my  last  letter.  Cri|^  unites  in  re- 
membrance.    God  bless  yoii#' 

.*<  1  must  beg  of  you  to  let  uny  niotlMr  see  this  letter,  and  also 
O.  Stracey,  if  you  have  an  opportunity,  as  you  will  see  the  im* 
possibility  of  writing  to  all  friends,  in  the  midst  of  such  fatigue 
and  occupation.'' 


To  Ms  Mother. 

JiBVtALiM,  July  10,  1801. 

^*  You  who  know  what  my  disappointment  was,  some  years 
ago,  when  Lord  Bi'rwick  altered  his  intention  of  visiting  Egypt 
and  the  Holy  Land,  will  be  able  to  judge  of  my  transports  in 
arriving  here.  It  has  proved  on^  of  the  happiest  journeys  oi 
my  life.  We  have  travelled  over  all  Galilee,  and  in  Judea, 
and  are  finally  come  to  join  in  thanksgiving  and  in  prayer,  on 
that  spot  whence  all  the  blessings  of  religion  were  derived. 
Here,  on  this  holy  ground,  we  caU  to  mind  the  dangers  from 
which  we  have  been  preserved,  and  the  friends  from  whom 
we  are  separated  ;  and  cold  must  be  that  piety  which,  so  in- 
cited, ne^ects  a  vow  of  gratitode  for  the  ome,  and  *a  zealous 
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supplication  for  the  other.  My  letters  to  you  necesntOy  de» 
maud  other  intelligence  than  the  story  of  our  traveb;  efen 
Jerusalem,  interesting  as  it  is,  in  its  antiquities  and  lool  ce- 
lebrity, will  not  call  for  your  attention,  so  much  as  the  wcUkie 
of  your  children,  and  the  news  of  their  destiny.  It  is  fortius 
reason,  I  have  writen  to  Otter  what  most  interested  me  ;  and  I 
hasten  in  this  letter,  to  include  what  will  be  of  more  importance 
to  you. 

*^  I  have  much  to  say,  particularly  on  the  subject  of  ov 
dear  George ;  respecting  whose  health  I  have  the  happieit 
accounts  to  give.  He  is,  what  I  never  before  saw  him,  aB 
health,  activity,  spirit,  industry,  crayety,  strength,  prudeoee. 
But  we  had  an  awAil  business.  The  rheumatism  was  coied; 
but  one  of  those  disorders,  from  which  few  escape  in  this  coun- 
try, brought  him  to  an  alarming  crisis.  He  came  on  board 
his  ship  from  Rosetta,  with  such  a  dreadful  bowel  complaiot, 
the  consequence  of  the  climate,  and  of  the  medicines  he  had 
been  forced  to  use,  that  we  thought  we  should  have  lost  him. 
Great  care,  and  his  iron  comfttulton,  with  Gk>d's  blesnng,  have 
saved  him,  arid  he  has  risen  from  his  illness  entirely  a  newsian. 
All  his  complaints  are  gone  ;  he  is  getting  fat,  and  is  gone  to 
Marseilles  to  carry  home  the  French  prisoners,  and  to  con* 
plete  all,  by  breathing  the  tine  air  of  that  place.  He  it  altered 
m  every  thing  -even  in  his  sentiments ;  and  considers  whit 
has  past,  for  a  long  time  back,  so  much  like  a  dream,  that  he 
does  not  remember  many  circumstances. 

^<  Aboukir  Bay,  August  6th. — You  will  never  understand  my 
letters,  if  1  do  not  tell  you  they  are  all  patch-work.  I  add  a 
line  when  1  can.  I  was  called  off  after  the  first  paragraph  at 
Jerusalem,  and  the  rest  is  added  since. 

"  I  got  back  to  the  fleet  just  time  enough  to  see  Geoi^ 
before  he  sailed  for  Marseilles.  We  had  a  happy  evening 
together,  and  then  the  French  prisoners  swarmed  in,  and  filled 
the  Braakel,  like  a  bee-hive.  He  has  a  General,  with  bis  wife 
and  child,  in  his  cabin.  We  sailed  with  him  half  a  day,  till 
we  were  out  of  sight  of  the  fleet.  He  had  not  a  moment  to 
himself,  but  was  quite  happy  in  all  the  bustle,  and  in  getting  to 
sea,  having  the  chief  command  of  eleven  ships  in  company 
with  him.     He  charged  me  to  write  to  you. 

"  We  are  now  on  board  the  Geres,  Captain  Russell.  We 
went  to  Acre  in  the  Romulus  :  Captain  Larmour,  of  the  Dia- 
dem, brought  us  from  the  Braakel,  back  to  the  fleet. 

**  I  hope  now,  in  little  more  than  a  fortnight,  to  give  you  an 
account  of  our  progress  towards  Uckfirld.  You  have  never 
given  me  your  sentiments  on  the  recyaest  I  made  to  you  re*. 
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specting  my  naarriage  ;  and  you  need  not  be  alarmed,  for  I  am 
more  than  indifferent  bow  it  ends.  I  sball  pass  that  way  in 
returning,  and  before  that  your  letter  must  arrive. 

"And  now  I  have  to  tell  you,  that  when  we  have  seen  the 
Pyramids,  which  is  what  we  are  now  upon — All  is  done !  Then 
we  will  have  no  more  vagaries  nor  excursions :  but  we  shall 
proceed  in  a  straight  line  home ;  before  this  month  ends,  we 
shall,  I  hope,  be  advanced  on  our  journey  to  England  ;  and 
yoQ  know  with  what  velocity  we  travel,  when  once  we  set  out 
in  right  lines.  Whether  I  come  home  double  or  single,  a  Darby 
or  a  solitaire,  you  will  find  me  in  one  respect  the  same, 

Your  ever  dutiful  Son." 


To  the  Rev.  JVUKam  Otter. 

**  Aa  Qnartier  Genertl  do  Ctire,  le  20  Tliermidor, 
ran  premier  de  la  Conitcrnation  Fnn^aiie ! 

<*Tour  last  letter,  dated  March  21st,  was  as  grateful  as  you 
could  wish  it  to  be  ;  and  though  you  say  nothing  material  has 
happened,  and  that  you  have  nothing  to  communicate  but  tittle 
tattle,  you  have  lived  enough  abroaflHo  feel  the  necessity  of 
such  communication.  A  letter  from  England  is  to  us  the  ob- 
ject of  long  and  often  vain  hope,  and,  whatever  it  may  be, 
never  arrives  without  the  warmest  welcome.  Among  so  many 
of  you,  who  sit  at  ease  by  your  tables,  we  know  that  a  letter 
might  now  and  then  be  written.  When  we  undertake  to  write, 
we  have  to  persevere  against  fatigue,  and  the  want  of  the 
Tiost  common  materials.  No  stationers  expose  their  wares  in 
:he  dusty  lanes  of  Cairo.  At  this  moment,  half  naked,  and 
melting  to  the  very  bones,  with  one  hand  I  drive  away  clouds 
of  flies  and  stinging  msects,  while  the  other  labours  for  you. 

'^  The  letter  you  say  Malthus  sent,  never  came ;  nor  have  1 
heard  any  thing  of  the  books  on  the  Troade. 

<<¥ou  ask  for  a  little  political  information,  I  thought  I  had 
satiated  your  Combination  appetites  in  a  former  volume.  Were 
you  here,  you  would  soon  cry,  '  Ohe  jam  satis  est !'  and  re- 
joice to  join  the  few  parties  we  have,  to  discuss  matters  of 
more  lasting  interest.  But  as  it  is  otherwise,  I  will  enact  the 
g^etteer,  to  as  much  purpose  as  the  intellii^ence  I  have  to 
communicate  will  allow.  1  was  at  Jerusalem  when  Cairo 
surrendered;  therefore  could  not  witness  the  tears  of  the 
abandoned  sultanas,  nor  state  their  destiny  to  you. At  pre- 
sent, people  are  staring  at  each  other  in  astonishment,  at  th(- 
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terms  which  were  granted  to  the  French^  who  marchad  away 
more  like  victors  than  vanquished.  They  left  notlung  move- 
able behind  them»  except  the  unfortunate  and  beautWl  girls^ 
whom  they  had  ravitihed  from  the  harems  of  the  murdered 
beys ;  and  whom,  in  the  true  spirit  of  French  gallantry,  diey 
deserted  when  no  longer  necessary ;  giving  them  over  to  Ae 
rudcy  though  perhaps  more  humane,  embraces  of  the  soldien 
and  sailors  in  the  British  camp.- 


**  I  cannot  give  you  any  idea  when  Alexandria  may 
perhaps  to-morrow ;  perhaps  a  month  hence.  An  immeaie 
force  is  before  it»  and  it  has  been  long  blockaded.  But  that 
madman,  Menou,  is  there,  and  who  knows  what  he  will  endure 
or  do.  An  aid-de-camp  came  from  him  the  other  day  to  Lord 
Keith,  when  I  was  sitting  with  his  Lordship  and  Genenl 
Hutchinson,  in  the  cabin  of  the  Foudfoyant.  He  stayed  iB 
night,  and  returned  by  daySight,  but  nothing  of  moment  tram* 
pired.  It  is  known  that  they  are  in  the  greatest  eitremitj. 
They  have  rice  in  abundance ;  but  neither  wine,  oil,  butto', 
nor  bread :  and  a  Frenchman  cannot  live  on  boiled  rice.  Add 
to  this,  their  want  of  water,  and  its  bad  quality.  The  In£iB 
army  here  has  orders  to  march,  and*  the  Albanese  troops  of  the 
Viziei^s  army  are  sent  for,  who  are  generally  used  in  stonniBg) 
so  that  we  expect  an^ssauit  to  be  made.  If  the  pboe  ii 
attacked,  we  have  an  fflfer  to  go  on  board  Sir  Sidney  SmiM 
ship,  to  witness  the  storm.  I  l^lieve  I  told  you  my  bro^9  ii 
gone  to  Marfieilles  with  the  liberated  French.  He  convoja 
nine  cartels,  frigates  and  transports.  I  went  to  sea  with  Iuin» 
and  meeting  the  Diadem,  Captain  Larraour,  returned  to  the 
fleet.  The  Prince  of  Wales  has  written  to  Lord  Keith,  to 
desire  he  may  be  placed  in  a  more  active  ship.  He  has  on 
board  five  hundred  and  sixty  French  troops,  with  about  fifty 
officers,  and  General  le  Grange,  with  his  Georgian  damiel, 
occupies  a  part  of  his  cabin.  About  fourteen  thousand  per- 
sons, French  and  refugees,  are  sent  to  France  from  Cairo. 

"  We  have  now  a  house  in  Cairo.  The  inundation  o£  the 
Nile  has  taken  place,  and  the  canal  was  opened  with  great  re- 
joicings a  few  days  ago.  We  are  entirely  occupied  in  parties 
of  pleasure ;  going  about  in  our  barge  as  at  Venice.  Every 
body  is  our  friend.  The  commanders  of  the  army  and  the 
navy  seem  to  strive  who  shall  show  us  the  most  attention,  or 
contribute  most  to  forward  our  plans.  Colonel  Stewart  lends 
us  horses  and  dragoons  to  visit  the  pyramids.  Colonel  Hollo- 
way,  commandant  of  Cairo,  does  the  same  for  the  nuns  on 
this  side  the  river ;  and  offers  to  get  any  thing  away  for  mSi 
which  I  may  find.  General  Baird  invited  us  to  his  sumptuoas 
entertainments  in  the  Indian  camp.    They  are  on  the  Isle  of 
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ooda.  The  Reis  Effendi,  the  Vizier,  the  Capudan  Pacha, 
Htl  Keith,  General  Hutchinson/ Sir  Sidney  Smith,  Colonel 
iget,  and  most  of  the  Captains  of  the  fleet,  have  been  ea^r 
do  us  all  the  service  in  their  power.  It  makes  our  stay 
sre  so  pleasing,  that  you  will  not  wonder  it  has  been  pro- 
nged. 

<<  The  Indian  array  under  General  Baird  forms  one  of  the 
leit  military  sights  in  this  country.     Their  establishment  is 
lite  in  the  style  of  oriental  splendour.     I   know  not  hoiv  it 
ill  answer  to  mix  them  with  the  other  English  troops ;  as 
eir  pay  is  so  much  higher.     Even  the  subalterns  repose  on 
»fa«,  beneath  fine  tents,  drinking  Madeira  and  English  beer ; 
bile  the  richest  of  the  troops  Irom   England  sleep  on  the 
md,  and  have  none  of  those  luxuries.     Their  voyage  down 
16  Nile  was  charming.     They  came,  some  of  them,  from  the 
itaracts ;  and  all  of  them  visited  the  temples  of  Dendera, 
c» ;  teaching  those  dastard  savages,  who  have  so  often  in- 
deed and  reviled  travellers,  to  bow  down,  and  tremble  at  the 
ritish  standard,  and  to  respect  its  name.     They  have  with 
lem  persons  of  almost  every  caste  in  India.     And  it  is  a  fact 
'hich  will  interest,  if  not  astonish  you,  that  upon  my  asking 
reneral  Baird,  whether  the  system   adopted  by  Monsieur  dc 
ruignes  was  true,  respecting  the  analogy  between  the  Egyp- 
ans  and  the  Chinese  ? — he  replied,  that  some  seapoys  of  the 
rahmin  caste,  enteriRg  the  Temple  of  bis,  acknowledged 
leir  god  Vishnu  among  the  mutilated  idols  ;  and  would  have 
estroyed  the  Arabs,  for  the  injuries  which  these  sacred  sym- 
3l8  had  sustained.     No  fact  has  occurred  this  century  more 
orthy  the  attention  of  the  historian.     I  am  perfectly  of  opi- 
ion  that  the  Chinese  are  an  Egyptian  colonv,  and  that  part  of 
ndia  was  peopled  in  the  same  way.     Therefore,  their  preten- 
lons  to  antiquity  are  rightly  founded ;  and  we  are  not  to  won- 
er  that  the  two  first  dynasties  of  the  Chinese  annals,  are  pre- 
isely  the  same  with  those  of  the  kings  of  Thebes.     If  you 
rere  here,  we   should  both  be  ruined ;  we  should  instantly 
roceed  through  Upper  Egypt  to  India.     I  am  half  afraid  to 
Int  at  such  a  project,  for  you  will  take  the  alarm,  and  sup- 
ose  me  already  gone  there.     Never,  was  there  such  an  op- 
•ortunity  !  Posts  of  British  troops,  at  different  distances,  oc- 
upy  the  whole  extent  of  the  Nile,  from  hence  to  the  cata- 
acts.     Ships  fi'om  Bombay,  floating  palaces,  are  waiting  to 
iraft  any  traveller  to  the  Ganges,     I  have  been  pressed  much 
3  go,  and  have  been  promised  a  passage  home  in  a  frigate,  by 
be  Cape  of  G<x>d  Hope.     At  the  same  time,  vessds  are  sail- 
Off  to  all  parts  of  the  Red  Sea  and  Mediteijranean,  and  we  re- 
ceive daily  invitatior .  to  distant  shores.    Will  you  not  gtvjr 
Ee 
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me  then  jour  approbation,  if,  haTing  a  friend  who  woaM  ft 
the  world  over  with  me,  and  better  health  than  I  ha?e  yet  en- 
Joyed,  I  listen  to  the  dictates  of  duty  and  prudence*  tad  de- 
termine to  proceed  from  hence  straight  to  Old  Englaiid;  to 
convey  him  safe  to  the  arms  of  bis  longing  [larents,  and  to 
check  rather  than  encourage  that  passion  for  enterprise,  whidi 
perhaps  I  have  noticed  with  too  much  satisfaction.  If  I  erer 
desired  to  visit  Upper  Egypt ;  if,  when  difficulty  and  danger 
awaited  the  undertaking,  I  would  have  sacrificed  every  interest 
and  every  tie,  to  tread  that  historic  soil,  what  must  1  now  feel 
in  turning  back,  when  my  foot,  as  it  were,  rests  upon  Ae 
threshold  of  a  building,  which  contains  the  long-sought  talii- 
man.  If  I  were  free  from  my  present  engagement,  and  muter 
of  my  own  actions,  I  should  deem  it  a  disgrace  ;  now  it  be- 
comes a  duty.  While  I  have  hfe,  I  would  proceed;  and  grow 
gray  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge,  leaviiig  you  to  snoiks  at  the 
inconsistency  with  which,  in  my  letter  from  Jerusalem,  I  told 
you  I  had  done  enough,  when  I  am  now  raving  to  do  more. 

*^  I  hope  I  have  made  every  inquiry  that  you  would  htfe 
dictated  about  Bruce,  the  Abyssinian  traveller.  There  ii  oo 
doubt,  as  to  his  having  visited  that  country.  The  Imperii 
consul  here  knew  and  travelled  with  him.  It  is  not  long  since 
a  man  died  in  Cairo,  who  accompanied  him  from  that  country  i 
and  used  to  confirm  all  that  Bruce  had  written,  by  his  relation. 
The  officers  from  India  affirm,  that,  in  all  the  countries  which 
they  visited,  they  found  Bruce  a  most  faithful  writer ;  and 
General  Baird  adds,  that  his  latitudes  of  places  in  the  Red  Sea, 
are  the  only  observations  to  be  depended  upon  ;  and  that  they 
were  of  great  use  to  the  fleet.  I  believe  his  work  will  rise  in 
estimation,  in  proportion  as  the  memory  of  the  man  is  oblite* 
rated. 

"  To-morrow  we  are  going,  under  an  escort  of  Janissarieit 
to  Heliopolis.  I  neglect  my  journal  in  deference  to  the  French 
Si^avans ;  in  the  hope  that  nothing  has  escaped  their  active 
research.  All  Europe  looks  to  them  for  abundance  of  dis- 
covery and  refutation  of  error.  By  what  we  learn  here,  there 
is  reason  to  fear  the  usual  result  de  Paccouchement  des  mmUag* 
nes^  They  seem  like  chevaux  de  menage^  to  have  kicked  up  a 
great  deal  of  dust,  without  gaining  any  ground. 

"I  understand  that is  at  Malta,  on  his  way  to 

England.     Hamilton,  Lord  Elgin's  secretary,  who  was  alwaji 

our  good  friend,  is  here,  as  agent  for  the  Ambassador.     ^*i 

long  search  after  the  original  manuscript  of  the  Arabian  Nights, 
was  made  in  vain.  And  it  would  not  surprise  me  if  he  was 
gone  hom^e  on  that  account  a  skeptic  to  its  existence.  The 
4^rencb  69a?an8  searched  for  it  all  the  time  they  spent  in  this 
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Dontr J :  and  an  Arab  student  from  Vienna  has  orders  to  find 
if  possible.  What  will  you  say,  if  after  all  these  staunch 
ointers  have  ranged  the  stubble,  such  a  pug-dog  as  I  should 
»rt  the  game,  and  bear  it  home  to  my  masters  ?  Top -bo  I  you 
xclaim,  and  level  your  piece— bang  ! !  ! — we  have  it,  snug — 
le  whole  work  complete— all  that  has,  and  that  has  not  been 
ranslated.  « One  Thousand  and  One  Nights ;'  or,  as  it  is 
ominated  in  Arabic,  *  Elf  Leeia,  O  Leela.'  So  you  may  tell 
our  Arabic  professors  to  prepare — it  is  no  less  than  four  large 
oiumes  in  quarto.  I  had  searched  for  it  all  over  Syria,  Phoe- 
icia,  and  Palestine ;  and  at  last  found,  1  believe,  the  only 
opy,  among  the  persons  who  prepare  and  bind  the  copies  of 
16  Koran  in  this  immense  city. 

*^  I  regret  more  than  I  can  express,  the  inattention  I  have 
aid  to  Arabic.  Had  I  known  how  much  time  I  should  pass 
mong  the  Arabs,  I  might  have  made  great  proficiency  in  a 
LOguage  which  1  foresee  will  soon  be  foremost  in  classical 
tudies.  The  authors,  whose  works  may  be  deemed  of  impor- 
mce  in  Arabic  and  Persian,  are  more  numerous  than  Volney, 
nd  other  writers,  would  have  us  suppose.  Those  languages 
re  now  taught  to  Philologists  in  Vienna,  as  the  first  necessary 
D  their  education,  and  will  soon  be  prevalent  in  Eunipe. 

**  I  wish  I  had  time  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  antiquities  I 
lave  seen.  The  Pyramids  far,  very  far,  surpass  all  I  had 
(nagined.  They  an?  ever}  where  in  view,  and  form  such  fea- 
ores  in  the  landscape  here,  as  no  design,  engraving,  or  de- 
cription,  has  yet  represented.  At  the  distance  from  which  we 
low  view  them,  they  appear  close  to  the  eye.  Without 
lyperbole  they  are  immeRse  mountains;  and  when  clouds  cast 
hadows  over  their  white  sides,  they  are  seen  passing  as  upon 
he  summits  of  the  Alps.  We  have  procured  and  opened  the 
imbalmed  bodies  of  the  Ibis,  those  birds  held  sac^d  by  the 
Egyptians.  They  seem  to  me  to  be  storks ;  the  same  you 
aw  held  in  such  veneration  in  Denmark,  and  which,  more  or 
ess,  have  been  objects  of  religious  respect  in  all  ages,  and  in 
ill  countries. 

**  I  do  not  agree  with  Volney  on  the  subject  of  the  plague  ; 
vhich  in  Egypt,  I  have  no  doubt,  is  indigenous.  It  originates 
n  the  stagnant  waters  left  by  the  Nile  ;  and  all  stagnant  waters 
n  hot  climates  produce  disorders  which  have  more  or  less  re- 
lerablance  to  it.  is  not  this  fact  sufficient  to  prove  that  it 
ises  in  Egypt:  viz.  that,  when  the  inundation  *is  great  the 
>lague  ensues ;  when  it  is  small,  the  plague  fails  ?  Without  in- 
ercourse  with  Egypt,  they  have  no  plague  in  Constantinople, 
its  progress  is  from  the  south. 

<'  Tell  Malthus,  I  will  never  write  to  him  till  he  has  epis- 
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tolised  me.  Neither  will  I  g^ive  either  of  you  credit  for  letters 
which  do  not  arrive.  You  are  both  shamefuliy  in  my  debt, 
and  will  run  up  bills  beyond  what  you  will  pay  if  I  do  not 
have  rf^course  to  violent  measures.  If  tbey  have  not  heard 
lately  from  me  at  Uckfield,  I  shall  be  obliged  to  you,  to  com- 
municate any  letters,  or  any  part  of  their  contents,  which  you 
may  think  proper,  to  my  mother  and  sister ;  both  of  whom, 
please  God,  I  hope  now  soon  to  see.  I  am  looking  forward 
to  the  monieni  of  our  meeting,  which,  if  possible^  will  be  be- 
fore the  ice  sets  in  between  Hamburgh  and  Yarmouth;  orebe, 
as  soon  as  the  Elbe  opens  in  the  spring.  Strange  matrimoniil 
events  may  hasten  or  protract  the  day.  Should  I  be  siDy 
enough  to  bring  home  a  rib^  it  may  be  in  the  spring. 

**  It  you  have  not  beard  of  the  sunender  of  Alexandria 
before  this  letter  arrives,  you  may  expect  some  very  important 
intelligence  from  this  couniry  every  day.  At  present,  a  report 
prevails,  and  is  much  credited,  though  1  believr  it  originates  in 
the  Jacobin  party  in  Egypt,  that  the  French,  with  a  very  large 
force,  are  at  sea ;  and  will  certainly  attempt  a  landing.  Our 
forces  are  very  much  concentrated  near  Alexandria ;  and  par- 
haps  the  country  is  a  little  too  much  left  open  towards  Dami- 
etta  and  the  east.  The  inhabitants  o(  this  place  are  in  the 
greatest  alarm  in  the  fear  of  the  English  quitting  Egyp^  in 
which  case  most  horrible  massacre  and  plunder  would  certainly 
ensue  from  the  Turks.  They  are  ripe  for  insult  and  miachiel; 
and  in  great  chagrin  that  they  were  not  permitted  to  sack 
Cairo.  They  rob  wherever  they  can ;  and,  the  other  day, 
shot  a  Frank,  as  he  w  as  sitting  in  his  balcony,  who  now  Kes 
wounded  in  the  room  below  ours.  The)  wi-^htd  to  bastinado 
Cripps  and  me,  because  we  would  not  descend  from  our  bal- 
cony as  the  aga  of  t'>e  Janissaries  passed  by  on  horseback. 

<^  Think  how  rejoiced  we  were  in  the  change  which  has 
taken  place  in  Russia.  We  know  something  of  the  present 
emperor.  All  our  treasures  of  Siberian  minerals  we  thought 
were  lost  for  ever.  But  now  we  hear  the  embargo  is  taken 
off.  Professor  Pallas  will  repair  his  lost  vigour,  ^and  breathe 
and  walk  again'  amidst  the  fields  of  science  he  had  abandoned. 
All  Russia  will  rejoice — irom  the  forts  ot  Kamschatka  to  the 
forests  of  Poland.  1  hof^e  my  next  will  be  dated  nearer  to 
England.  Medals  are  exceedingly  scarce  here.  I  have  only  a 
few  of  the  Ptolemies.  Indeed,  nothing  abounds  except  dust, 
mosquitoes,  bugs,  and  lice." 
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To  the  Rev.  George  Stracey. 

"  Pinnacle  of  the  Pjramid  of  Chbofs  ;  being  the  highest 
and  largest  of  those  of  Djiza. — Aucnit  SC  1801 ;  Ten 
o'  clock,  A.  M.  Thermometer  of  Celsios,  estimated  in 
the  shade,  29  degrees  above  0. 

*<Dear  Stracey. — Here  I  ami  looking  down  upon  the 
Ddta,  and  the — I  know  not  what— pyramids,  plains,  canals, 
camps,  boats,  palm-trees,  mosques,  minarets.  How  my  brain 
•iriins,  and  my  heart  distends !  Alas !  the  giddiness  of  the  one, 
dmost  prohibits  my  fulfilling  the  dictates  of  the  other. 

**Toa  will  easily  imagine  I  have  now  attained  the  pinnacle 
of  my  wishes.  In  communicating  to  you  the  success  which 
has  accompanied  my  labours,  they  are  fully  accomplished. '  It 
is  a  promise  I  have  long  made  you,  that  if  ever  I  attained  this 
eminence,  and  placed  my  feet  upon  this  august  eternal  pile,  I 
would  hail  you  even  on  the  spot. 

^  How  we  shall  ramble  and  chatter  when  we  meet.  No 
street  in  London  will  be  wide  enough  for  our  discussions.  We 


^  Well,  what  do  you  think  of  our  journey  ?  The  territory 
we  have  traversed  comprehends  so  large  a  portion  of  the  globe^ 
that  if  we  would  visit  the  cataracts,  which  are  within  a  few 
days  of  us,  and  which  we  are  much  pressed  to  do,  we  should 
have  encountered  the  climates  of  the  frigid,  temperate,  and 
torrid  zones,  and  breathed  every  species  of  atmosphere,  which 
hangs  about  the  earth.  We  have  been  eastward  as  far  as  the 
long  tude  of  Madagascar,  and  southward  to  the  deserts  of 
Saguara.  Our  travels,  since  we  parted,  comprehend  38|  de- 
grees of  latitude,  and  not  less  than  50  of  longitude,  a  square 
upon  the  sphere  so  extensive,  that  if  we  were  to  sail  home 
hence  by  the  straits  of  Gibraltar  we  should  not  transgress  its 
limits. 

**  Political  intelligence  you  have  from  other  quarterSi  there-' 
fore  I  cannot  spare  a  line  for  it.'' 


«  Aboukir  Bat,  Sept.  8, 1801. 

<<  Wc  returned  to  this  place  yesterday  from  Rosetta.  The 
English  troops  enter  Alexandria  to-morrow,  and  we  accompa- 
ny them. 

<«  In  our  voyage  down  the  Nile,  I  had  the  satisfaction  to 
discover  the  ruins  of  the  city  of  Sais,  in  the  Delta ;  which  I 
have  not  yet  heard  the  French  mention.    The  accuracy  of 

E  e  S 
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lyAnTille  guided  me  to  the  spot,  and  1  have  brought  thence 
many  curious  antiquities. 

<<  1  have  conversed  with  inhabitants  of  Abyssinia,  who  con- 
firm all  that  Bruce  has  said  in  his  tra? els.  Indeed,  you  wmdci 
be  astonished  at  his  accuracy. 

«<  But  what  will  be  your  pleasure  to  hear,  that  after  all  the 
researches  of  the  French  to  find  the  original  MSS.  of  the 
Arabian  Nights,  and  also  the  futfle  inquiries  of  ■, 

and  the  Crerman  orientalists,  I  procured  it  in  Cairo,  in  km 
volumes  quarto.  Mr.  Hammer,  the  celebrated  oriental  sehohr, 
will  go  to  England,  as  he  says,  on  purpose  to  translate  it,  and  1 
have  given  him  letters  to  Otter,  &c.  I  have  not  an  instut 
more. 

«  Your  sincere  *^— -"  ** 


To  the  Rev.  Robi.  Tynohit. 

**  PiBiuicle  of  the  Pjramid  of  Cbcofs  ;  bcii| 
Uie  hirhert  ud  larntC  of  thoM  of  Diba^ 
Augmt  n,  1801  ;  Tea  o'elockA.  M.  Tte^ 
mometer  of  Cdtm,  ■■fimrtifiil  in  tlio  ifade, 
f9  degrees  aboro  0. 

<<  If  you  find  my  pen  wandering,  or  my  paper  blotted,  you 
will  not  complain,  when  you  perceive  the  g^ddy  height  on 
which  I  now  stand.  I  have  often  wished  to  write  to  you ;  but 
the  letters  of  a  mere  traveller  are  too  frivolous  to  compensate 
even  the  tax  they  bear  at  such  remote  distances.  To  convince 
you,  however,  that  a  step  to  the  clouds  has  not  obfiterated  the 
remembrance  of  a  duty  I  feel  owing  to  you  ;  the  few  minutes 
I  have  to  spare  here,  are  at  your  service. 

^<  We  have  many  thanks  to  render  to  the  French  for  their 
labours  in  the  plains  below.  They  have  left  memorials  among 
the  Pyramids,  which  our  army  will  not  remove.  The  small 
Pyramid  is  more  than  half  open,  and  the  Sphinx,  so  long 
veiled  in  heaps  of  sand,  at  length  exposes  to  common  eyes  her 
leonine  posteriors. 

"  The  Pyramids  of  Saccara,  in  Upper  Egypt,  at  this  mo- 
ment in  view,  will  be  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  our  travels.  As  soon 
as  we  have  seen  them,  and  examined  the  catacombs  containing 
the  miunmies,  we  shall  turn  our  faces  in  good  earnest  towards 
Cambridge;  where  we  hope  to  meet  you  in  health  and 
sjMrits. 

I  reserve  for  moments  of  more  tranquillity  the  conclusion  of 
letter.    Many  voices  caU  om  off  to  assist  in  detenaisiflfl^ 
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what  perhaps  wiD  baffle  our  calculation,  namely  the  long  diB- 
puted  height  of  this  Pyramid. 

«<  Gbamd  Caous  ScpteidMr  1, 1801. 

^Yain  are  my  wishes  to  write  as  I  would  wish.  All  is  bustle 
and  confusion.  Alexandria  has  capitulated,  and  we  are  obliged 
to  hasten  our  departure  from  this  place,  that  we  may  make 
our  entrance  into  that  city  with  the  English  troops.  The 
French  are  allowed  ten  days  to  settle  their  a£hir8»  when  they 
will  take  their  final  leave  of  Egypt.  The  brother  of  Genend 
Hutchinson  arrived  here  with  this  intelligence  from  the  army, 
which  he  carries  to  the  Vizier.  We  had  beard  a  flying  report 
before  from  some  Turkish  soldiers.  It  is  said,  Menou  was  so 
unexpectedly  daunted  by  the  entrance  of  the  English  ships 
into  port,  that  he  affected  not  to  give  credit  to  the  news,  and 
when  they  told  him  the  English  were  actually  there,  he  replied, 
*  It  18  impossible  !' 

^  The  English  have  used  such  expediticm,  that  six  regiments 
embarked,  as  soon  as  the  treaty  ^as  signed,  leaving  Egypt 
even  before  the  French.  They  are  gone  to  Sicily,  or  Portu- 
gal ;  but  it  is  believed  to  Sicily,  to  which  place,  it  is  said,  our 
whole  force  will  now  be  directed.  General  Baird  remains  with 
the  Indian  army  to  garrison  Egypt. 

<<We  have  collected  many  things  here.  Among  other?, 
some  Coptic  and  Abyssinian  manuscripts. 

« I  have  had  opportunity  to  converse  with  an  inhabitant  of 
Abyssinia ;  the  result  of  which  conversation  proves  beyond 
doubt,  that  Bruce's  writings  are  not  only  correct  as  to  the  ob- 
servance of  truth,  but  that  few  travellers  have  written  with 
more  veracity  than  he  has  done.  This  subject  I  will  reserve 
for  a  winter's  evening. 


To  R.  Malthust  Esq. 


«  Aboukir  Bat,  SepteiBber  S,  1 801. 

**  To-morrow,  two  hours  before  day-light,  we  boat  it  as 

far  as  the  camp,  and  then  boot  it  to  Alexandria  (quel  superbe 
jeu  de  mots  !)  to  make  the  grand  entry  with  the  army  into  the 
city.  The  English  are  to  relieve  the  French  guard  at  all  the 
posts ;  and  Cripps  and  I  intend  to  relieve  some  of  the  French 
tenanting  lodgings  within  the  walls,  by  seizing  the  quarters 
they  evacuate. 

<*  Have  the  goodness  to  let  Otter  see  my  letter,  to  save  me 
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the  time  necesnary  for  writing  two.  Do  me  the  favour  to  oon« 
sider  me  as  returning  home  !  It  is  a  kindness  I  have  not  yet 
been  able  to  show  myself.  Our  ultimatum  may  be  fixed  at  the 
Catacombs  of  Saccara,  in  Upper  E|;ypt.  We  feel  the  attne* 
tion  of  Alma  Mater,  bringing  us  back  like  comet8»  in  a  fer; 
eccentric  ellipse,  to  gather  new  force  from  the  son ;  and  dirt 
off  again. 

**  How  glad  I  should  be>  if  I  could  tease  and  torment  yoo 
with  new  systems,  and  the  revf  ries  of  my  nightcap.  I  left 
some  s<;avans  at  Cairo  in  high  discussion  npon  a  theory  bom  in 
Cyprus,  matured  in  Palestine,  and  turued  louve  in  Egypt; 
respecting  the  formation  of  atmosphere,  by  a  process  natuil 
to  the  earth.  I  am  ready  to  keep  an  act  against  yoa  all,  tbit 
the  atmosphere  was  not  coeval  with  the  creation  of  the  globe, 
but  a  necessary  consequence.  And  to  put  no  bounds  to  my 
vanity  and  temerity,  1  engage  to  prove,  that  Light  is  the  imd 
matter  of  Heat  in  its  quiescent  state.  To  compress  it  in  as 
few  words  as  possible,  that  light  is  caloric  ;  prevailing,  bat  not 
pervading.  At  present,  I  merely  confide  this  tact,  mdi  true 
parental  fondness,  to  your  care  ;  lest  hereafter  any  cuckoUfing 
philosopher,  in  these  days  of  crim.  con.  should  pretend  to 
father  my  bantling. 

"  Brown  the  Ammonian,  is  bound  upon  a  second  ezpeditioa 
to  the  Oasis.  He  has  been  seen  at  Rhodes,  and  is  daily  ex- 
pected here.  There  in  reason  to  suspect  from  what  is  said 
here,  that  the  Arabs  cheated  him  ;  and  that  he  never  reached 
that  country  in  his  first  journey. 

"  The  Oasis  Miuor  is  as  easily  visited  from  Cairo,  as  Edin- 
burgh from  Cambridge.  It  is  only  five  days'  ride  from  Faioum, 
on  the  Lake  Msiis.  Alas  !  when  talking  of  such  things,  I 
could  wish  you  to  consider  me  in  any  light  but  that  of  return- 
ing. There  are  three  Oases,  instead  of  two.  That  sought 
after  by  Brown,  is  filteen  days'  journey,  in  the  desert,  west- 
ward of  Alexandria. 

« You  are  to  give  full  credit  to  Bruce.  We  put  him  to  a 
severer  trial  than  travellers  in  such  remote  countries  have 
experienced.  Greneral  Baird  brought  his  work  from  India, 
and  I  opened  it  in  the  presence  of  a  native  of  Abyssinia  and 
several  English,  for  two  days  successively;  examining  the 
Abyssinian  on  all  points.  He  knew  the  plants,  and  named 
them  from  the  plates  alone,  and  in  all  things  strictly  confirmed 
what  Bruce  had  written.  All  the  French  travellers  m  Upper 
Egypt  give  praise  and  credit  to  his  work  ;  as  do  the  captains  of 
the  ships  in  the  Red  Sea,  and  the  officers  of  the  Indian  army, 
who  were  as  far  up  the  Nile  as  the  Cataracts.   Indeed  it  is  a 
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most  Taluable  acquisition.  He  is  not  only  accurate  in  general 
facts,  but  in  all  the  minute  circumstances  deduced  from  them. 

*'  I  shall  bring  home  the  *  Decade  Egyptienne,'  the  ^  Courier 
de  I'Egypte,'  with  most  of  the  papers  published  by  the  French 
in  Cairo.  They  will  be  very  amusing,  if  they  do  not  more 
highly  interest  you.  If  you  have  not  yet  seen  the  *  Memoirs 
of  the  National  Institute  at  Paris/  endeavour  to  get  them. 
The  work  is  in  five  volumes,  quarto  ;  but  contains  much  cu- 
rious and  neff  research,  mingled  with  the  usual  frivolity  and 
petitesse  of  the  French.  We  have  taken  it  here  in  the  French 
prizes,  and  perhaps  1  shall  be  able  to  procure  a  copy.  It  has 
already  been  ton(  to  me  by  a  gentleman  of  Smyrna. 

**  We  go  to  Athens  from  Alexandria,  and  from  Athens  to 
Cosstantinople.  I  hope  to  be  in  England  in  the  winter. 
Egypt  is  to  be  garrisoned  by  the  Indian  army  under  General 
Blvd.  Never  was  there  a  moment  so  advantageous  for 
nsiiiiig  this  country  :  formeily  it  was  at  the  hazard  of  life  to 
venture,  after  a  few  plants,  a  mile  from  the  coast.  Now  all  is 
open  and  safe. 

^*A  new  expedition  is  on  foot,  and  it  is  said,  to  Corfu. 
Many  of  the  ships  are  already  ordered  there  with  troops.  To- 
mortow  all  Egypt  will  be  in  the  hands  of  the  English.  The 
Grand  Vizier  is  with  his  army,  and  Colonel  Halloway,  at  Cairo. 
We  were  twice  presented  to  him,  and  received  the  embroidered 
bandkerchief  usually  given  on  such  occasions." 


To  the  Rev.  WiiWm  Otter. 


*<  AuBZAMDRXA,  Septeiiibtr  14Ui,  1801. 

<'  As  I  have  sent  a  long  letter  to  Malthas,  which  you  will 
see,  it  is  not  necessary  to  write  much  now. '  We  are  here  in 
the  hands  of  the  French.  I  thought  the  English  would  have 
entered  days  ago ;  but  the  tri*colour  is  still  flying,  and  will 
continue  so  for  a  short  time.  Two  regiments  will  march  put, 
to  embark  at  Aboukir,  after  midnight,  and  the  rest  will  follow 
as  fast  as  the  vessels  can  be  got  ntady  for  them.  Great  dis« 
pute  has  arisen  between  Generals  Hutchinson  and  Menou, 
about  the  antiquities  and  collections  of  Natural  History  made 
by  the  corps  of  s<^avans.  Menou  has  threatened  him  with  all 
the  effects  of  his  fury ;  says  he  will  publish  him  as  a  thief  to  all 
Europe,  and  finally  that  he  will  fight  him  on  his  return. 

**  I  was  at  Cairo  when  the  capitulation  began.  There  I 
learned  frx)m  the  Imperial  consul,  that  the  famous  inscription 
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which  is  to  explain  the  Hieroglyphics,  was  still  at  Alexandtid* 
I  then  intended  to  write  to  General  Hutchinson  and  Lord 
Keith  on  that  subject,  to  beg  it  might  be  obtained  for  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cambridge,  or  the  British  Museum,  as  i  know  full 
well,  we  have  better  Orientalists  than  the  French,  and  a  know- 
ledge of  eastern  languages  may  be  necessary  in  some  degree 
towards  the  developement  of  these  inscriptions.  News  ar- 
rived in  the  instant  of  the  cessation  of  hostilities,  and  1  set  out 
in  haste  to  Alexandria.  When  I  arrived  in  the  British  camp, 
General  Hutchinson  informed  me,  that  he  had  already  stipu- 
lated for  the  stone  in  question ;  and  asiced  me,  whether  I 
thought  the  other  literary  treasures  were  sufficmtly  national, 
to  be  included  in  his  demands.  You  may  be  sure  I  urged  all 
the  arguments  I  could  muster  to  justify  the  proceeding; 
and  it  is  clear  that  ihey  are  not  private  proper^.  Genml 
Hutchinson  sent  me  in  to  Vlenou,  and  chargerj  me  to  discover 
what  national  property  of  that  kind  was  in  the  bands  of  the 
French.  Hamilton,  Lord  Elgin's  secretary,  had  gone  in  the 
same  morning,  about  an  houi  before,  with  Colonel  Turner  of 
the  Antiquarian  Society,  about  the  Hieroglyphic  TaUe.  I 
showed  niy  pass  at  the  gates,  and  was  admitted.  The  streets 
and  public  places  were  filled  with  the  French  troops,  in  despe- 
rate bad  humour.  Our  proposals  were  made  known,  and 
backed  with  a  menace  from  the  British  General,  that  he 
would  break  the  capitulation,  if  the  proposals  were  not  acceded 
to.  The  whole  corps  of  si^avans  and  engineerH  beset  Menou, 
and  the  poor  old  lellow,  what  with  us,  and  tbrm,  was  com- 
pletely hunted.  We  have  been  now  at  this  work,  since  Thurs- 
day the  1 1th,  and  I  believe  have  succeeded*  We  found  much 
more  in  their  possession  than  was  represented  or  imagined. 
Pointers  would  iiot  range  better  for  game,  than  we  have  done 
for  Statues,  Sarcophagi,  Maps,  M8S.  Drawings,  Plans,  Charts, 
Botany,  Stuffed  Hirds,  Animals,,  Dried  Fishes,  &c.  Savigny, 
who  has  been  years  in  forming  the  beautiful  collection  of  Na- 
tural History  for  the  Repuhhc,  ami  which  is  the  first  thing  of 
the  kind  in  the  world,  is  in  despair.  Therefore,  we  represented 
it  to  General  Hutchinson,  that  it  would  be  the  best  plan  to 
send  him  to  England  also,  as  the  most  proper  person  to  take 
care  of  the  collection,  and  to  publish  its  description,  if  neces« 
sary.  This  is  now  agreed  to  by  all  parties.  The  other  morn- 
ing I  attended  the  corps  of  engineers  in  their  meeting  room ; 
and  being  reproached  with  the  conduct  of  the  English  in  seiz- 
ing the  curiosities,  I  replied,  that  they  must  recollect,  it  is  ex- 
actly the  part  they  acted  at  Ronie ;  and  as  for  Mr.  Savigny,  is 
it  a  hardship  for  a  traveller,  and  a  man  ot  genius,  to  have  an 
opportunity  of  visiting  England  to  so  much  advantage  ?    They 
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aid,  peirhaps  the  goini!^  to  England  would  be  felt  as  a  paDiatioD, 
r  they  had  not  been  four  yearH  absent  from  France.  Except 
•orselves,  hardly  an  Englishman  has  been  suffered  yet  to  enter 
lie  town ;  but  it  is  coinpletel)  surrounded  by  the  British  troops, 
nd  Admiral  Bickerton  is  in  the  old  port.  The  French  and 
Snglish  sentincrls  are  so  near,  that  they  can  converse  with  each 
^er. 

**  In  the  meantime,  the  suffering  inhabitants  are  impatient  for 
lie  entry  of  our  troops.  They  hare  been  starving ;  and,  even 
iow,  while  1  write,  horse-flesh  (would  you  believe  it !)  sells 
yr  two  hundred  and  fifly  medinas  the  rotoli  (near  a  gunea  a 
lOQnd.)  With  the  greatest  dijficulty  1  obtained  some  sheep 
nom  the  camp,  and  distributed  them  among  the  greatest  suf* 
srers.  We  had  nothing  to  do,  but  to  look  at  the  hieroglyphics 
nd  other  antiquities,  with  stomachs  as  empty  and  craving  as 
lie  best  conditioned  philosophers ;  no  indigestions  to  cloud 
or  intellect^ — all  light,  clear,  incorporeal  faculties  I  If  I 
bould  hint,  that  Cripps  and  I  in  fond  remembrance  repre- 
ented  occasionally  to  our  imagination  a  College  dinner,  do 
Dt  tell  tales !  The  Turks  during  the  siege  died  of  hunger, 
>rty  and  fifty  in  a  day.  Provisions  were  not  only  at  high 
rices,  but  could  not  be  bought.  Wealthy  families  saw  death 
taring  them  in  the  face,  and  wished  to  die  to  end  their  mise- 
iea  sooner.  Among  these  was  the  family  of  the  Imperial  con- 
ul.  A  calPs  head  sold  for  six  guineas — a  small  pullet  fifteen 
billings — a  single  egg  seven-pence  half-penny — and  this,  in  a 
ountry  where  the  price  of  eggs  is  one  dollar,  or  four  and  six- 
ence  per  thousand,  at  Damietta,  and  other  places.  The  En- 
lish  will  not  suffer  provisions  to  be  brought  in,  till  the  French 
re  gone. 

*^  The  moment  this  business  is  ended,  I  shall  embark  fop 
tthens,  in  our  way  to  Constantinople,  and  to  England.  Lord 
[eith  goes  upon  the  new  expedition ;  which  is  said  to  be 
estined  for  Corfu.  Admiral  Bickerton  remains  to  command 
lie  vessels  on  the  coast,  &c.  General  Baird,  with  the  Indiaa 
rmy,  will  garrison  Egypt.  Mr.  Hammer,  known  all  over 
be  Levant  for  his  skill  in  the  oriental  tongues,  came  with  us 
rom  Cairo.  He  is  gone  to  Eugland  with  his  friend  Sir  Sidney 
Imith.     I  gave  him  a  few  lines  to  you,  written  at  a  moment's 

iptice ;  and  also  a  letter  to  Lady  Uxbridge.    will  be 

tightened  out  of  his  wits,  not  only  because  Hammer  knows 
lis  ignorance  of  Arabic ;  but  because  England  will  find  in 
lammer,  one  of  the  greatest  scholars  in  Turkish,  Arab,  Per- 
ian,  &c.,  which  they  have  yet  seen.  One  object  of  his 
9urney  to  England  is  to  translate  the  manuscript  found  at 
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Cairo,  of  the  Arabian  nights,  not  one  quarter  of  which  is 
yet  known  to  us.'' 


To  the  same. 

"  ISLB  of  ZiA,  off  Cape  SontoB, 
October  26,  1801. 

<«  While  Antoine  is  cutting  up  an  old  goat,  to  fry  some  chopB 
in  an  earthen  pan,  for  Cripps's  breakfast,  I  will  make  a  sketch 
of  the  luxuries  we  enjoy  in  Greece.  It  may  cool  your  ardonr 
for  exploring  these  seas  ;  for  when  I  think  of  the  emthusiasm 
with  which  I  once  planned  such  a  voyage,  it  seems  as  a  dream 
that  vanished  with  the  moments  of  repose.  Danger,  fatigue, 
disease,  filth,  treachery,  thirst,  hunger,  storms,  rocks,  assassins, 
these  are  the  realities  !  Will  you  believe,  that  even  I  have  re- 
pented the  undertaking  ?  You  once  said  all  my  letters  begin 
with  disasters.  How  can  it  be  otherwise  ?  1  must  show  things 
as  they  are.  In  my  fourth  decade,  I  no  longer  scatter  roses 
among  thorns. 

<*  I  call  you  to  witness — was  I  always  at  sea  a  coward? 
Now  the  very  sight  of  it  sickens  me  to  the  heart.  It  has 
handled  me  so  roughly,  that  I  shall  never  face  it  like  a  man 
again.  Coming  from  Egypt,  we  tasted  a  tempest  in  a  Turkish 
sixty-four ;  and  since  were  blown  upon  some  rocks  on  the 
south  of  Naxos,  to  amuse  ourselves  with  drying  our  rags, 
naked,  upon  a  desert.  But  suppose  it  all  goes  well,  and  you 
have  fine  weather,  and  so  on.  Lice  all  over  your  body ;  lice 
in  your  head ;  fleas,  bugs,  cock-roaches,  rats,  disputing  even 
to  your  teeth,  for  a  crust  of  mouldy  biscuit  full  of  maggots. 
What's  the  matter  now  ?  « Sir,  we  are  becalmed  !•  Well,  what 
of  that  ?  *  The  pirates  have  lighted  their  signals,  within  two 
miles  of  us,  if  a  breeze  does  not  spring  up,  we  are  lost  !*  A 
breeze  comes  !  it  gathers  force — it  blows  fresh — it  whistles — 
it  roars — darkness  all  around — away  goes  the  fore-sheet — 
the  sea  covers  us — again  a  calm — again  the  pirates — Mercy ! 
mercy  ! 

«*  Lord  Keith  left  Egypt  before  we  did ;  but  the  Capudaa 
Pacha  sent  us,  in  a  Turkish  sixty-four,  to  Rhodes  and  to  Cos. 
At  Cos,  we  hired  a  Cassiot  boat,  for  four  hundred  and  fifty 
piastres  per  month,  open,  and  built  like  a  bean-shell.  A  pref^ 
vessel,  you  will  say,  after  the  picture  I  have  given  you,  to 
navigate  these  seas,  in  such  a  season.  But  Athens  ! — Could 
we  return  without  seeing  Attica  ?  You  would  have  rigged  one 
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of  Halliday's  canoes,  sooner  than  have  been  guilty  of  sucli 
neglect.  If  it  had  not  been  for  Cripps,  I  should  have  turned 
back  from  Patmos.  J^ai  le  coeur  gate  ;  de  sorte  qu'il  n'esiste 
plus  ;  ainsi  ce  que  je  ferai,  je  ne  puis  ni'empecher  de  iJEure. 

^*  Do  you  remember  the  little  boat,  in  which,  many  years 
ago,  we  embarked  from  Lynn,  to  fish  in  the  Roads  ;  and  night 
coming  on,  we  all  crept  into  a  place  where  they  kept  their 
nets  !  Exactly  such  a  vessel  is  now  under  our  command  ;  in 
which  1  squat  at  this  instant,  and  scribble  to  you  upon  my 
knees — the  heavens  our  canopy,  and  the  sea  our  couch. 
Cripps  is  Capitano — I  am  Noster  Huomo,  as  the  Italuins  call 
the  boatswain,  in  a  dirty  night-cap— -and  Antoine  is  Scrivano, 
without  being  able  to  write  or  read. 

*■  To-morrow  wc  cross  over  to  a  village,  distant  only  twelve 
niles  from  this  port,  from  whence  it  is  only  a  journey  of  tea 
hours  to  Athens.  When  we  arrive  there,  I  will  finish  this 
letter.  Our  plan  is  to  see  Athens  and  Corinth,  and  then  to 
cross  the  seas  again  to  Smyrna ;  from  whence  we  go  by  land 
to  Constantinople.  I  dread  the  voyage ;  but  when  I  consider 
that  Ulysses  escaped  in  a  boat  of  this  kind,  after  so  many 
tempests,  in  the  same  seas,  and  that  Columbus  sailed  to 
America,  in  anothei  not  much  larger,  I  g^her  a  little  courage; 
but  these  are  all  cousolations  while  I  sit  in  port — when  Nep- 
tune rages,  I  shall  squeak  again.  If  Cripps  were  safely  re- 
stored to  his  parents,  I  certainly  should  be  very  indifferent  as 
to  the  rest. 

**  I  have  obtained  treasures  since  I  last  wrote  to  you,  in 
the  way  of  medals  and  manuscripts  ;  but  particularly  of  the 
latter.  Our  deeds  with  the  monks  of  Patmos,  we  will  talk 
more  of,  when  we  meet.  It  is  enough  to  say,  that  i  rescued 
from  the  rats  and  the  worms  in  the  library  of  the  convent^ 
many  valuable  works.  I  have  a  Greek  MS.  on  vellum,  of  an 
author,  1  believe,  unknown ;  a  Greek  lexicon,  of  great  anti- 
quity ;  bearing  the  title  of  the  *  Lexicon  of  Saint  Cyril,  of 
Alexandria,'  written  in  the  same  characters  as  the  work. 
Saint  Cyril  was  Bishop  of  Alexandria,  in  the  re^^  of  Theodo- 
mus  the  Second,  sucscessor  of  Arcadius  ^  and  distinguished  him- 
self by  his  persecution  of  the  Jews  in  that  city,  in  the  year 
415.  In  the  year  431,  he  presided  in  the  Council  of  Epbesus, 
against  the  Nestorians.  Arcadius  founded  the  library  and 
convent  of  Patmos ;  and  as  Saint  Cyril  had  great  influence  at 
the  Court  of  his  successor  Theodosius,  Ins  lexicon  might  have 
been  presented,  among  other  gifts  which  the  library  received 
from  Constantinople  at  that  time.  If  so,  the  Patmos  lexicon 
is  1386  years  old,  at  least ;  and,  therefore,  very  good  authority 
In  establishing  the  purity  of  the  Greek  laogoage :  Wheeler^  in 
Ff 
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his  trt?el0»  mentioxn  haviii;  seen  Bnqh  a  lezieon,  in  the  Ubm/ 
of  a  convent,  at  Mount  Penteiique,  with  which  i  bopci  to  com- 
pare the  PatmoB  lezicon,  in  a  few  days ;  as  since  Whefkr^ 
time,  no  travellers  have  been  ti>  interrupt  tlie  slumbeH  of  the 
*  monks  there,  or  to  open '  their  manuscripts.  There  is  one 
thing  to  be  observed;  if  the  word^AyMf  is  to  be  translated 
'  iobU,  Cyril  could  not  obtain  that  trpithet  till  long  after  Ui 
death.  -  But,  1  believe,  it  was  usual  to  distinguisb  emineBt 
prelates  and  pious  men,  by  tBst  epithet,  in  all  writings;  not 
with  the  interpretation  of  total;  but  Ao/y,  as  iy^  l*^^  the 
holy  eroaJ*^ 

'« ATasMi,  Oolobv  si,  UOL 

'  <<  We  have  been  here  three  days.  We  sailed  into  the  port 
*^of  the  Pirsus  after  sunset,  on  the  S8th.  The  little  vqyi^ 
from  Cape  Sunium  to  Athens  is  one  of  ihe  most  iiiterestiQ|  I 
ever  made.  The  height  of  the  mountains  brings  the  nioatdis- 
tant  objects  into  the  view,  and  you  are  surrounded,  by  bepn^ 
'  and  grandeur.  The  saikvs  and  pilots  still  give  ta  ev^iy  tibiag 
its  ancient  name,  with  only  a  litde  difference  in,  the  -prowvi^ 
ciation :  they  show  you,  as  you  sail  along,  JBgiqa,  anc|  -flWb* 
mis.  Mount  Hymettus,  and  Athens,  and  Megara,  and  the 
mountains  of  Corinth.  The  picture  i»  the  same  as  4t  WBS  in 
the  earliest  ages  of  Greece.  The  Acropulis  rises  to  tiew,  as 
if  it  was  in  its  most  perfect  state ;  the  temples  and  buildings 
seem  entire — for  the  eye,  in  the  Saronic  Gulf,  does  not  di(ftin- 
guish  the  injuries  which  the  buildings  have  suffered ;  and  na- 
ture, of  course,  is  the  same  now,  as  she  was  in  the  days  of 
Theroistocles.  I  cannot  tell  you  what  sensations  1  felt — the 
successions  were  so  rapid — I  knew  not  whether  to  laugh  or 
to  cry — sometimes  I  did  both. 

*<Our  happiness  is  complete.  We  have  forgotten  all  ou^ 
disasters,  and  I  have  half  a  mind  to  blot  out  all  I  have  written 
in  the  first  part  of  this  letter.  We  are  in  the  roost  comforta- 
ble house  imaginable,  with  a  good  widow  and  her  daughter. 
You  do  not  know  Lusieri.  He  was  my  friend  in  Italy  many 
years  ago.  Think  what  a  joy  to  find  him  here,  presiding  over 
the  troop  of  artists,  architects,  sculptors,  and  excavators,  that 
Lord  Elgin  has  sent  here  to  work  for  him.  He  is  the  most 
celebrated  artist  at  present  in  the  world.  Pericles  would  have 
deified  him.  He  attends  us  every  where,  and  Pausanias  him- 
self would  not  have  made  a  better  Cicerone. 

*<  Athens  exceeds  all  that  has  ever  be.en  written  or  painted 
from  it.  I  know  not  how  to  give  an  idea  of  it ;  because,  hav* 
ing  never  seen  any  thing  like  it,  I  must  become  more  familiiEff 
with  so  much  majesty  before  I  can  describe  it.     I  am  lie 
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longer  to  lament  the  voyage  I  lost  with  Lord  Berwick ;  be- 
cause it  is  exactly  that  which  a  man  should  see  last  in  his  tra- 
Tels.  It  is  even  with  joy  that  I  consider  it  as  perhaps  the  end 
of  all  my  admiration.  We  are  lucky  in  the  time  of  our  being 
bere.  The  (lopularity  of  the  English  name  gives  us  access  to 
fliany  things,  which  strangers  before  were  prohibited  visiting ; 
and  the  great  excavations  which  are  going  on  discover  daUy 
some  hidden  treasures.  Rome  is  almo^  as  insignificant,  in 
comparison  with  Athens,  as  London  with  Rome ;  and  one  re- 
grets the  conscioui^ness  that  no  probable  union  of  circum- 
stances will  ever  again  carry  the  effects  of  human  labour  to 
the  degree  of  perfection  they  attained  here. 

''^In  all  this  satisfaction  1  must  lament  the  plan  pursued  by 
the  agents  of  Lord  EUin  in  this  place.  Under  pretence  of 
rescuing  the  arts  from  the  bands  of  the  Turks,  they  are  pulling 
down  temples  that  have  withstood  the  injuries  of  time  and 
war  and  barbarism  for  ages,  to  adorn  a  miserable  Scotch  villa.* 
The  fine  bass-reliefs  of  the  I'arthenon  are  embarking  for  Con- 
stantinople, and  Minerva  blushes  for  the  asylum  to  which  her 
altars  are  to   be  conveyed.     We  have  already  changed  the 

Slan  of  our  return,  and  as  soon  as  we  have  visited  Corinth, 
'icyoD,  Argos,  Megara,  and  Eleusis,  we  shall  set  out  by  laud 
for  Thessalonica.  In  our  route,  we  shall  pass  by  Marathon, 
Thebes,  and  the  Straits  of  Thermopylae,  through  all  the  north 
of  Greece  and  Thessaly,  into  Macedonia ;  by  which,  means 
we  hope  to  reach  Constantinople  sooner,  and  as  we  shall  tra- 
verse a  country  that  travellers  have  rarely  explored,  we  may 
find  something  yet  unnoticed  to  give  a  relish  to  the  journey. 
Lusieri  is  just  returned  from  an  excursion  into  Arcadia ;  which 
he  describes  as  exactly  in  its  ancient  pastoral  state  ;  the  para- 
dise of  Greece,  and  full  of  the  richest  sources  of  painting  and 
poetry.  <  Scenes,*  he  says,  <  in  which  he  could  forget  his  own 
country,  and  the  whole  world.'  The  account  he  gives  of  it 
makes  us  wish  to  visit  it ;  but,  in  this  manner,  when  should  we 
see  England  again  t  Let  the  pipe  of  the  shepherd  gladden 
the  valleys  of  Arcadia,  as  we  draw  nearer  to  more  welcome 
vibrations.  The  twang  of  a  college-bell  would,  at  present, 
sound  sweeter  in  my  ears  than  the  song  of  the  sirens. 

<  Ah !  why  did  f«te  hit  ftepi  decoj 

Id  stormj  paths  to  rotin. 
Remote  from  all  eoiigeiiial  joj  ? 
Ob,  take  the  wanderer  home  !* 

*  It  ia  pleasing  to  reflect,  that  one  groand  of  Dr.  Clarke's  lamentation  has  prored  to 
ht  erroneous ;  utd  whaterer  difference  oi  opinion  may  stiU  exist  with  respect  to  the 
■mriotT  of  the  spoliation  here  deprecated,  there  are  few,  we  belisTO,  who  are  not 
Asposeci  to  rejoice,  that  the  fndts  or  it  u«  mow  penuuMotly  deposited  ia  the  British 
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**Wt  have  paid  a  viiit  to  poor  TweddelV grive..  Keli 
bmiad  tb  the  middle  of  the  temple  of  TheieoB ;  andee«»- 
thiBg  hot  a  heap  of  eaith  cpTers  bim»  we  are  eiidf.avofl^B(  to 
protect  hie  lemaias  bj  a  more  decent  and  worthj  eepidckreu 
We  shall  camee  hia  bodj  to  be  laid  deeper  than  U  now  i^.and 
place  ofer  it  aaimple  hot  maiti?B  covering  of  Parian  aiaiU% 
with  an  intciiptioii,  containing  merely  Ue  name,  ag^  and 
GoontTf.  I  win  write  to  jon  again,  as  soon  as  we  anife  ia 
Constanfinq^le." 


7%  ike  same. 


**  Sffmuv  of  PabmamuIi  Pinitw  U^  VUL 

**  It  is  necessary  to  forget  all  that  has  preeeded-^ndB  the 
travels  of  my  life— all  I  ever  imagined— all  I  ever  saw !  Aria 
«-*Egypt—the  Isles — Italy—- the  Alps— -whatever  yo«  willf 
Greece  snrpasses  aD !  Stopendons  in  its  mias  i  Awfd  in 
its  mountuns  i— captifating  in  its  valesr-hewitdiing  in  its  el» 
mate.  Nothing  ever  equalled  it— no  pea  can  deaeiihe  it^ 
no  peBcH  can  portray  it  f 

"  I  know  not  when  we  shall  get  to  Constantinople.  We 
are  as  yet  only  three  days  distant  from  Athens ;  and  here  we 
sit  on  the  top  of  Parnassus,  in  a  little  stye,  full  of  smoke^  after 
wandering  for  a  fortnight  in  Attica,  Bceotia,  and  Ph<icis.  We 
have  been  in  every  spot  celebrated  in  ancient  story — in  fields 
of  slaughter,  and  in  groves  of  song.  1  shall  grow  old  in  tell* 
ing  you  the  wonders  of  this  country.  Marathon,  Thebes^ 
Plataea,  Leuctra,  The^pia,  Mount  Helicon,  the  Grove  of  the 
Muses,  the  Cave  of  Trophonius,  Cheronea,  Orchomene, 
Delphi,  the  Castalian  fountain — Parnassus — we  have  paid  oar 
vows  in  all !  But  what  is  most  remarkable,  in  Greece  there  is 
hardly  a  spot,  which  has  been  peculiarly  digniGed,  that  is  not 
also  adorned  by  the  most  singular  beauties  of  nature.  Inde- 
pendent of  its  history,  each  particular  object  is  interestiiY. 
Attached  to  that  enthusiasm,  which  imagination  or  memory 
excites  in  its  full  force,  it  becomes  a  scene  of  adoration. 

*^  We  came  to-day  from  Delphi.  To-morrow  we  descend 
towards  the  Straits  of  Thermopylae,  and  hasten  forward  to  the 
vale  of  Tempe,  and  to  Olympus.  We  have  toiled  incessantly, 
and  I  hope  not  in  vain ;  for  we  have  made  many  discoveries^ 
that  have  escape*  i  less  industrious  travellers.  Of  these  it  ia 
impossible  to  tell  now.  I  have  much  to  say  to  you»  in  little 
space,  and  with  little  time,  in  great  fatigue,  and  with  aa  UA- 
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feasant  eonseiousoess  of  not  having  written  to  Uckfield  since 
left  Egypt. 

•«  Our  journey  to  the  Morea  answered  all  our  expectations. 
This  has  surpassed  them  We  ba\e  no  longer  any  complaints 
to  make.  We  ride  on  fine  horses,  in  the  finest  country  in 
the  world,  and  with  weather  such  as  you  would  be  proud  of  in 
summer. 

"  But  what  will  you  say  to  the  acquisitions  I  have  made  for 
the  University  of  Cambridge :  the  tomb  of  Euclid,  and  the 
colossal  statue  of  the  Elf  usinian  Ceres,  from  her  temple  in 
Eleusis,  the  known  work  of  Phidias,  and  the  gift  of  Pericles  ? 
We  have  treii^hted  a  ship  from  Athens,  with  antiquities ;  but  it 
would  fill  a  volume  to  tell  you  thi  difficulties  I  had  to  encoun- 
ter. lx)rd  Els:iii  had  all  his  agents  and  artists  in  Athens,  to 
pull  down  the  tf  mplf  s,  for  materials  to  adorn  a  Scotch  villa. 
Acquisitions  for  others  were  even  prohibited ;  and  I  had  to 
fight  through  the  intrigues  of  a  herd  of  rascally  Greeks,  the 
obstacles  arising  fi  om  a  thounand  causes,  from  expense,  from 
bad  air,  from  w.mt  of  every  n«'cessary  machinery,  and  last, 
and  greatest,  troni  consular  chicanery,  and  dqjfematic  jealousy. 
But  they  are  bound  for  England,  and  I  breathe  freely. 

**  First  of  all,  I  have  to  thank  Cripps,  without  whom  I  could 
have  dune  nothing.  And  the  expense  of  conveying  to  Eng- 
land the  enormous  statue  of  Ceres,  after  I  had  obtained  it, 
he  has  taken  upon  himself,  by  his  own  desire.  The  tomb  of 
Euclid  (you  will  hardly  credit  it)  I  bought  of  a  consul,  from 
under  the  very  nose  of  the  ambassador's  chaplain,  and  his  host 
of  Gothic  plunderers. 

*'  The  removal  ol  the  statue  of  Ceres  has  been  attempted  by 
the  French,  upon  a  former  occasion,  without  success.  The 
Eleusinians  also  relate,  that  once  being  brought  to  the  shore,  she 
returned  back  to  her  station,  by  a  miraculous  flight,  like  the 

virgin  of  Loretto.     had,  for  once  in  his  life,  a  flash  of 

taste,  and  wrote  to  the  ambassador  to  remove  it,  as  I  have  since 
learned,  but  they  gave  it  up  ui  despair.  At  last  come  two 
iemu8€mi4ravelkr8,  from  Jesus  College,  Cambridge,  and  whip 
it  off  in  a  trice.     Til  tell  you  how  it  was  done. 

'<  After  we  returned  from  the  Morea,  I  found  the  goddess  in 
a  dunghill  buried  to  her  ears.  The  Eleusinian  peasants,  at 
the  very  mention  of  moving  it,  regarded  me  as  one  who  would 
bring  the  moon  from  her  orbit.  IVhat  would  become  of  their 
cofTif  they  said,  if  the  old  lady  uith  her  basket  was  removed  i  I 
went  to  Athens,  and  made  application  to  the  Pacha,  aiding  my 
request  by  letting  an  English  telescope  glide  between  his  fin- 
gers. The  business  was  done ;  the  telescope,  and  the  popula- 
riQr  of  the  English  name  at  present  in  Turkey,  determined  the 

Ff2 
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affiur ;  and  leaving  Mr.  Cripps  in  Athens,  I  set  out  for  ElensiflV 
attended  by  a  Turkish  officery  the  Chogodar  of  the  Pacha. 
Bat  how  to  move  a  statue,  weighing  sundry  tons,  without  any 
wheeled  machine,  ropes,  levers,  or  mechanical  aid  ! — 1  made  a 
triangle  of  wood. 


(Here  he  gwes  a  de$cripHon  of  the  machku :) 

on  which  I  laid  the  goddess,  with  her  breasts  upwards,  and  by 
means  of  cords  made  of  twisted  herbs,  brought  from  Athens, 
and  about  sixty  peasants,  she  vaulted  into  the  Acropolis  oif 
Eleusis,  and  from  thence  to  the  sea-side,  and  at  length  into 
our  little  Casriot  vessel ;  moving  the  space  of  a  mile,  almost 
as  £Bi8t  as  a  snail. 

^*  Behold  the  goddess  then  bound  for  England,  and  touch- 
ing at  the  Pirsus,  to  take  leave  of  the  Athenians. 

<*The  statue  of  Ceres  is  entire  to  the  waist,  being  originally, 
as  it  is  now,  a  bust ;  but  of  such  enormous  size,  that  I  know 
not  where  the  University  will  place  it.  On  her  head  is  a  coro- 
net, or  basket,  adorned  with  all  the  symbols  of  her  mysteries. 
Her  hair  is  bound  with  fillets,  and  her  breasts  are  crossed  with 
bands,  supporting  in  front  the  mask,  described  by  D'Hancar- 
ville  and  Montfaucon  as  found  on  the  Greek  vases. 

*^  The  tomb  of  Euclid  consists  of  a  single  colunm  of  mar- 
ble, exactly  answering  the  description  given  by  Pausanias  of 
the  tomb  of  Epaminondas,  at  Mantinea,  in  Arcadia.  It  con- 
tains a  bass-relief,  representing  Euclid  in  the  long  robe,  which 
the  Greeks  in  their  sculpture  particularly  adopt  to  distinguish 
the  philosopher,  with  his  scroll  in  his  hand ;  and  above,  this 
inscription : — 

EYKAIAA2ETKAIA0Y 
£FM10M£TS 

<<  It  is  more  interesting  in  showing  that  he  was  a  native  of 
the  town  of  Hermione,  in  the  Morea  ;  and  may  account  for 
his  having  founded  the  school  of  Megara.  But  here  you  have 
the  start  of  me,  for  I  know  nothing  of  his  life,  and  am  only 
occupied  in  thinking  how  interesting  such  an  antiquity  must  be 
for  the  University  of  Cambridge,  where  the  name  of  Euclid  is 
so  particularly  revered.  We  have  many  things  besides :  the 
statue  of  Pan,  that  was  in  the  grotto  of  that  deity  m  the  Acro- 
polis, at  Athens ;  part  of  a  bass-relief  from  the  Parthenon, 
the  work  of  Phidias  ;  a  whole  column  of  verd  antique,  from 
the  temple  of  Minerva  Polias ;  and  many  other  bass-reliefs, 
inscriptions,  &c.    I  have  collected  above  a  thousand  Greek 
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ledaldy  bronzet  nl^^r,  and  gold ;  of  pUunti  I  wSl  not  now 
peak.  The  maDOscripts  I  have  already  made  you  acquainted 
ith.  Our  minerals  we  completed  in  Constantinople,  and 
aTe  hardly  found  any  since. 

**  In  the  Morea  I  obtained  seventl  Greek  Tases,  which  will  be 
discovery  highly  gratifying  to  Sir  W.  Hamihon,  who  had  be» 
>re  great  reason  to  believe  that  these  vases  were  found  in 
rreece,  by  a  specimen  brought  from  the  isle  of  Milo»  by 
lessrs.  Bemers  and  Tilson.  I  have  enclosed  for  you  and 
9iir  friends,  two  or  three  crocuses,  which  1  plucked  in  the 
lain  of  Marathon,  for  the  express  purpose  of  sending  you»  in 

letter,  to  England.  At  Delphos  we  found  several  inscrip- 
ons,  which  I  believe  have  not  been  known  to  travellers ;  at 
^homene  many  more,  and  very  interesting. 

^*  We  have  hardly  a  rag  to  our  baqks,  and  know  not  how 
e  shall  make  our  wardrobe  hold  out  to  Constantinople, 
lean  shirts  upon  Sundays,  Hke  the  Russians,  and  coats  out  at 
bows.  As  for  Antoine,  he  is  dressed  in  the  blankets  of  the 
Ibanians,  and  perhaps,  the  best  off  of  all ;  your  Macedonian 
liment  laughs  at  a  modem  frock.  Cripps  has  let  his  beard 
row  these  six  months.  I  want  no  such  marks  of  sancHtude, 
ertainly,  you  would  not  recognise  either  of  us.  We  have 
ist  heard  the  news  of  a  general  peace,  so  we  shall  abbreviate 
ir  journey,  by  a  cut  through  France,  and  a  visit  to  Paris. 

<*  I  know  you  will  pay  heavily  for  this  letter,  and  that  is  per- 
ctly  indifferent  to  me.  If  you  will  make  me  write,  you 
lould  be  taxed  to  help  government  to  patch  up  accounts  at 
le  end  of  the  war.     The  tomb  of  the  Athenians  stiU  remains 

the  plain  of  Marathon,  as  well  as  those  of  the  Thebans  at 
heronea.  (We  found  the  tomb  of  Hesiod,  at  Orchomene, 
id  of  the  Spartans,  in  the  defile  of  Thermopyle.  This  note 
have  added  since.)  The  little  dog  yon  left  me,  is  with  us 
ill.  But  I  lost  the  most  beautiful  animal  in  Thebes ;  a  dog  like 
lion,  that  I  had  brought  from  the  temple  of  Esculapius,  in 
pidauria,  in  the  Morea,  He  was  my  companion  by  day,  and 
u*  guard  by  night.  The  thievish  Thebans  decoyed  him,  and 
saw  him  no  more. — I  cannot  see  to  write  more.  Our  little 
ibin  is  filled  with  smoke,  and  my  eyes  stream  with  tears  of 
Jcnowledgment  for  a  fire  so  near  the  seat  of  Apollo.  Par- 
UBSUS  affords  us  sensations  at  our  fingers^  ends,  to  which  we 
ive  long  been  strangers.  Adieu !  God  bless  you  I  Cripps 
nds  many  earnest  wishes  for  a  speedy  meeting/' 

<*La&i81a,  ia  TBBsaALT,  Dee.  CS,  1801. 

<<  Olympus  in  view,  and  so  covered  with  snow,  that  I  fear 
e  shajl  not  be  able  to  gain  the  sommit.    The  Penens  reara 


d5t  ^noB  un 


§ 


niider  our  windows^  iwelled  with  the  lite  rtina,  tnd  ti  anid^ 
as  the  NHe.  Things  tre  not  so  much  chuured  in  Gtavece  •■  m 
beHered.  The  names  of  places  remain.  It  is  our  numner  of 
pronnnciatlon  that  makes  the  modem  appellations  nrw.  Tn^' 
ditions  remain  worth  notice.  A  peasant  told  me  this  day,  that 
the  first  Toyage  attempted  by  sea,  was  made  from  Alloa,  a  little 
port  in  the  plain  of  Crocios.     What  a  curious  rebc  of  the  Ai^ 

Enautic  expedition  from  Thessaly  I  They  also  boast  of  haviar 
en  the  first  people  who  tamed  and  mounted  horses.  We  diS 
not  find  the  bellebore  upon  Mount  (Eta,  nor  can  ooncdEte 
what  Toumefort  means  by  his  manna  tree,  m  the  isle  of  Syia. 
To-monow  we  go  through  the  vale  of  Tempe,  pranounoed 
TtifiiJba^  by  the  modems.  The  Anacharsis  map  of  the  defile  of 
Tbermopyle  is  not  worth  a  fouff.  That  of  Platma  is  worse* 
I  found  the  tomb  of  the  Spartans,  as  I  can  prove  to  your  satis- 
faction ;  and  what  gratifies  me  much,  I  discovered  the  ruins 
of  the  city  of  Tithorea,  hitherto  unknown,  and  found  inscrip- 
tions to  prove  the  tmth  of  the  discovery.  1  obtained  aome 
goodm^hds  here.** 


To  his  Mother. 


<*  Summit  or  Paevassits,  in  itt  ndfaoir, 
Dec  16, 1801. 

*^  I  am  well  aware  what  a  length  of  time  it  is  since  I  wrote 
last,  for  in  my  voyage  from  Egypt,  I  had  no  opportunity  to  send 
a  letter  to  England  ;  and  look  what  paper  1  now  use.  The 
pleasure  of  datinga  letter  to  you,  on  the  very  pinnacle  of  Par- 
nassus, induces  me  to  venture  a  few  lines  by  a  doubtful  road, 
though  I  must  add,  that  nothing  but  the  date  was  written  there. 
1  am  now  at  Salonichi,  the  ancient  Thessalonica,  in  Macedonia, 
still  on  my  road  to  Constantinople ;  having  travelled  over 
all  Greece  and  Thessaljr,  and  have  only  to  say  we  are  both 
well,  for  I  have  no  pleasure  in  writing,  until  I  can  get  newa 
from  Uckfield,  and  know  how  you  all  are  ;  which  1  hope  to 
receive  upon  my  arrival  at  Constantinople,  within  twenty  days 
from  this  time,  and  it  is  now  the  SOtb  of  December. 

**  I  wrote  a  long  letter  to  Otter,  which  I  am  sure  he  will 
show  you,  though  it  contains  nothing  that  will  be  interesting 
to  yott,  as  it  is  all  about  antiquities,  and  such  sort  of  trum- 
pery- 

^<  The  news  of  the  peace  has  just  reached  us,  and  we  shall 
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by  that  means  be  able  to  shorten  our  road  home,  and  go 
through  France. 

*^  After  I  arrive  at  Constantinople,  the  intercnuriie  between 
us  will  continue  with  less  interruption,  and  we  shall  often  hear 
from  each  other,  though  I  hope  I  do  not  deceive  you  or  my« 
self  in  saying  that  we  shall  soon  be  in  England.  We  are  pur* 
suing  now  a  direct  road  homtj  and  there  will  be  nothing  to  call 
us  to  the  right  or  the  left  ;  no  more  Parnassian  hills,  Arcadian 
Tales,  or  plains  renowned  in  song.  We  shall  pass  the  stupid 
marshes  of  the  Danube,  and  the  fields  of  France,  like  the  flash 
of  a  meteor.  Do  you  recollect  the  letter  you  once  received, 
trhich  began  at  Naples,  and  ended  within  forty  miles  of  Uck- 
field  ?— such  a  letter  I  hope  soon  to  send  you. 

•*  1  have  had  no  return  of  rpy  fever  since  I  left  Jerusalem. 
It  took  leave  of  me  upon  my  arrival  in  the  convent  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre. 

*^  Mount  Oljmpus  is  in  full  view  before  us,  from  this  place. 
They  show  here  the  stone  pulpit  in  which  St.  Paul  preached 
when  he  visited  Thessalonica.** 


To  the  Udo.  Oeorge  Strac^. 


"TsBBSAtoNiCAy  Dec  80, 180U 

«  Dear  Stracey,— What  a  length  of  time,  and  I  have  only 
received  one  letter  from  you !  I  know  not  your  address,  there- 
fore, am  forced  to  send  this  under  cover  to ,  and 

even  his  1  have  forgotten,  bo  it  will  be  directed  to  his  brother. 

<<  We  have  travelled  over  all  Syria,  Egypt,  Greece,  Thessaly, 
&c.,  and  are  now  in  Macedonia,  on  oiu*  waj  to  Constantinople. 
It  would  be  abiiurd  to  give  you  our  travels  in  detail  here,  and 
even  impossible. 

"  When  I  have  time  to  write  to  you,  I  am  too  &tigued ;  and 
when  I  am  not  fatigued,  I  have  not  time.  And  this  you  will 
readily  imagine  is  the  usual  event  of  travel.  I  have  often 
wished  to  make  you  acquainted  with  the  important  acquisitions 
we  have  made.  From  the  monastery  of  the  Apocalypse  in 
the  isle  of  Patmos,  I  procured  some  Gr<;ek  manuHcripts ;  one 
of  which  appears  a  work  of  Socrates,  or  of  his  disciples,  that 
has  not  yet  been  known.  I  have  also  obtained  in  Egypt,  a 
complete  copy,  in  Arabic,  and  I  believe  the  only  one  known 
of  the  «Elf  Leela,  O  Leela;^  or, « Thousand  and  One  Nights.' 
You  know  the  translation  we  have  from  the  French,  does  not 
contain  one-faurth  of  the  original  work.    It  is  in  four  volumes 


3M  tHii  ufft  1^ 


fotrto. '  BIr.  Hammer,  irfao  vtent  irith  Sir  Sydney  Sntftfi  t# 
England,  haa  promised,  and,  indeed,  desired  to  cranalate  itlbr' 
the  pldilic. 

**  I  haTe  a  Gh^ek  manuscript  oF  St.  Cyril  of  Alexandria,  andf 
sereral  Oreek  works  in  manii»cript  on  mosic  and  poetry. 

**  The  hamber  of  cases  I  have  sent  to  England  amouBta  to 
teTent|r-six.  They  are  all  well  filled.  I  hare  above  one  thoo-^ 
sand  Qreek  medals,  in  gold,  silre;*,  and  bronze ;  above  sis 
ttoosand  foreign  plants ;  a  very  large  collection  of  mmermls^ 
made  in  all  the  different  regions  of  oar  traveb ;  a  great  rnunber 
'  of  msects,  Aic.  Drawings,  maps,  charts,  plans^  inseriptioiis, 
are  among  the  rest. 

<*  I  hope  It  will  not  be  long  ere  we  meet,  as  we  go  frooi 
Constantinople  to  Vienna,  and  thence  through  FranoOy  by  the 
way  of  Paris  to  London. 


To  the  lUv.  miMam  Otter. 


<<  We  came  by  land  from  Athens,  a  route  hitherto  vtaprac* 
tised  by  literary  trareArrs.  The  long  dreary  tract  ot  Inrace 
made  us  often  sigh  for  the  shores  of  the  Bospbonis,  though 
tre  now  more  eagerly  long  for  the  banks  of  the  Danube.  We 
expect  erery  day  to  begin  our  journey  orer  Mount  Hcemns  to 
Hungary,  and  have  already  heard  that  the  troops  of  All  Piacha 
have  retired  towards  Ja^sy ;  but  Lord  Elgin  thinks  it  better 
we  should  wait  till  the  hordes  which  have  Ions  infested  the 
road  have  disappeared  ;  and  profit  by  the  opening  of  spring, 
which  takes  place  here  in  the  begin ninii^  of  March  to  set  out 
for  Vienna  and  Paris.  The  disorders  viill  hardly  be  greater 
than  thofifi  between  thin  plare  and  Salonichi ;  we  passed  one 
night  upon  the  ashes  of  a  town  newly  burned,  and  at  that 
moment  in  the  hands  of  the  rebels 

**  We  are  now  in  the  midst  of  the  balls  and  masquerades  of 
the  Carnival,  as  you  may  recollect  we  were  at  the  same  period 
last  year.  Cripps,  the  Protf  us  oi  the  festivity,  assumes  as  many 
shapes  and  dresses,  as  there  are  partners  for  him  in  the  dance. 

"  I  cannot  imagine  to  whom  it  is  I  am  indebted  for  the  para- 
graph in  the  papers.  It  first  appeared  in  the  Frankfort  Oa^ 
zette,  dated  Paris.  Since,  it  has  been  transported,  with 
various  modifications,  to  other  places,  and  lastly  i  find  it  in  the 
True  Briton.  Sometimes  my  name  is  written  Clorib,  and 
Others  Eiarkt.    I  have  no  other  objection  to  such  newspaper 
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Celebrity,  than  that  I  am  always  Itig^ged  in  at  the  tail  of  Mr. 
Hammer,  which  makes  me  believe  that «  whom  he  accom- 
panied home,  has  macie  use  of  my  nam^*,  that  it  might  not  ap- 
pear a  puff  solely  for  Hammer,  and  so  be  attributed  to  him.  I 
gave  Hammer  a  letter,  written  in  great  haste,  at  Rosetta,  to 
3^u,  just  as  he  left  us,  to  join  Sir  Sydney,  and  hope  you  will 
do  him  the  honours,  at  Cambridge.  He  is  the  greatest  Arab 
•cholar  we  have.  As  for  my  ccmfirming  his  observations  on  the 
plam  of  Troy^  it  is  rather  a  sweeping  puff,  for  he  has  no  obser- 
Tations  on  that  subject  but  those  I  gave  him,  and  I  believe 
never  was  there.  They  allow  him  also  credit  for  having  dis- 
covered the  MSS.  of  the  Arabian  Nights,  which  is  a  discovery 
he  was  never  able  to  make ;  nor  would  he  believe  I  had  done 
it,  till  he  saw  the  work  in  my  hands,  and  has  promised  to  trans- 
late it.  He  wrote  to  me  from  Malta  to  renew  his  offers,  and 
begged  I  Tfould  send  the  MSS.  to  England.  The  paragraph 
in  the  True  Briion  must  have  been  inserted  by  himself,  as  it  is 
not  English,  nut  evidently  the  composition  of  a  foreigner. 

*•  Well,  our  long  journey  is  drawing  to  a  conclusion  !  You 
will  find  it  has  wrought  neater  changes  in  me,  than  you  will 
imagine.  Whether  for  the  better  or  worse,  you  must  judge. 
For  these  last  eleven  years,  let  me  ask  you,  where  have  I  once 
been  still  ?  It  is  time  the  moving  principle  should  cease.  A 
man  in  his  fourth  decade,  has  lost  much  of  that  restlessness 
which  perpetually  attaches  him  to  external  objects,  and  begins 
to  look  within  himself,  to  see  how  the  list  of  his  impertinences 
will  sum  up  at  last.  Sometimes  transitory  sparks,  the  volatile 
indications  of  expiring  fire,  stimulate  for  a  moment  a  disposition 
to  counteract  the  vis  inerticR ;  but  they  vanish,  and  the  residium 
consists  of  those  decomposed  principles  which  bafSe  humaa 
synthesis. 

"  In  examining  the  extent  of  our  travels  by  Mercator'0 
chart,  I  find  they  comprehend  no  less  than  45  degrees  of  east 
longitude,  from  the  meridian  of  Greenwich  to  that  of  Cape 
St  Mary,  in  the  isle  of  Madagascar,  and  38".  30.  30.  of  North 
latitude.  We  have  visited  three  of  the  four  quarters ;  Europe, 
Asia,  and  Africa ;  and  certainly  in  Asia,  the  tract  we  passed 
over  comprehends  no  small  field  of  inquiry.  The  globe  offers 
Tery  little  variety  of  climate,  to  which  we  have  not  been  ex- 
posed, and  in  the  examination  of  its  productions,  we  have  the 
satisfaction  to  hope,  that  you  will  neither  reproach  us  with  idle- 
ness nor  neglect.  In  the  journey  home,  we  expect  to  lounge 
a  little,  as  the  objects  it  will  present,  demand  neither  painful 
Bor  laborious  research.  I  will  now  tell  you  what  plan  I  have 
chalked  out  for  that  journey.  The  intelligence  I  have  collect- 
ed respecting  the  plain  of  Troy,  will  be  interesting  to  yoo ;  I 
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as  assved  it  wiQ  be  uitcrestiag  to  others :  be  that  aa  it  maj,  1 
sLLl  aoc  briitg  to  Eiuland  an  indigested  mass,  becaiue  I  do 
act  tbiak  its  aTini.'»piitre  will  be  favourable  to  its  future iololion. 
For  cfei2S  reason,  1  shall  occupy  myself  in  the  road,  at  carsMm- 
fcrsu,  aad  iii  dull  post-booses,  in  putting  together  a  confirmation 
OS  vrai  ocaer«  liave  discovered  in  the  plain  of  Troy,  and  a 
oi  anpuDcnts  opon  the  truth  of  the  story  of  the  war ;  be- 
I  tLi&k  tbr  identity  of  the  place,  cannot  continue  an  ob- 
;<cs  c2  (&pute ;  mmigrt  the  insaue  reveries  of  Bryant  Soaie 
ci«coi>ehr»,  oi  cour^,  I  hope  to  offer ;  and  among  these, 
bound  oi  the  plain,  with  the  tombs  oi  litis,  and  of  Myrinni; 
Ncv  lEum;  the  real  character  and  topognqphy  of  Gargaras; 
t^  inxuce  of  the  Simois ;  and  the  characteristic  phenomeot 
c:  ;^'  souzve*  of  the  Scamaiider ;  the  temple  of  JitpiUr 
l.a»fy^ijr,-  astjqiuties,  inscriptions,  and  some  remarkable 
ox2aienl  eTidri.crs  respecting  the  event  of  the  war  of  IVoy, 
COKodenrd  abstractrdly,  with  respect  to  Homer. 

**  Firsc,  1  have  to  tbank  you  and  Malthus  beyond  all  tnea- 
szif,  for  the  books  you  svnt  me.    They  were  not  giren  to  me 
dll  KV  return  hrrt-,  toug  after  my  visit  to  Troy,  but  they  are 
tymapiw.     *  Cesi  Tembarras  de  richesse,'  as  Morritt  says,  is 
^2f  Ltit  of  Belie vrrs,  tor  I  have  such  an  anecdote  for  you.    U 
IS  s»tv  two  days  since  our  ambassador  sent  for  me  into  his  bed- 
r.x;:^  and  alter  a  long  preamble,  told  me  that  if  any  thing  he 
cvM&ki  uo  to  forward  m\  mquiries  respecting  the  plain  of  Troy 
would  be  of  use  to  my  wort^,  he  begged  I  would  name  it ;  thit 
he  would  send   arti>i$«  or  engineers,  expressly  to  the  Darda- 
neV.es^  to  take  any  drawings,  or  make  any  observations  I  might 
nfv^uirtr.     As  we   had  never  before  experienced  other  than 
c^acle^  tfom  that  quarter,  I  startd,  and  felt  uneasy  how  to 
reply ;  at  length   I  told  him,   that  if  («uch  written  notes  or 
queries  wouKi  rerrc  to  guide  him  in  visiting  that  country,  as  lie 
Inquired  ot  me,  lor  my  use  and  advantage,  I  would  put  toge- 
ther a  series,  trom  which  he  might  derive  what  amusement  be 
pleased.     However,  he  still  acted  the  Mecenas ;  and,  I  sup- 
pose,  expected  a  full  enlogium  from  this  rebellious  pen.    I 
have  it  ready ;  at  least,  these  words  contain  the  whole  acknow- 
ledgment. 

*  Timeo  Dtnaof ,  tt  dou  ferentes.* 

"  The  letter  from  Malthus  I  found  here,  with  books,  after 
my  arrival  from  Egypt  and  Greece.  It  had  been  here  ahnoit 
a  year.  This  will  account  for  my  not  having^  answered  its 
which  I  shall  now  do.  Morier  is  a  very  good  fellow,  and  was 
idways  sincere  and  friendly  to  us.    I  suppose  you  hare  seea 
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}i]8  pamphlet  on  the  campaign  with  the  Vizier*s  army.  We 
play  at  chess  together,  till  we  greet  the  rising  sun  ;  as  you  and  I, 
in  other  days,  did  at  backgammon.  Flunt  is  in  the  Archipelago, 
and  Hamilton  at  Thebes,  in  Upper  Egypt.  Carlyle  long  ago 
gone  to  England. 

The  liberating  of  the  Maltese  slaves,  some  of  whom  had 
been  forty  years  in  chains,  is  a  forlorn  hope  of  the  Capudan 
Pacha's,  to  do  away  the  evil  impression  made  by  the  murder 

of  the  Beys.     It  was  patched  up. between and  him.     I 

was  at  the  palace  when  these  poor  men  came  to  thank  the 
English  nation.  It  was  an  affecting  sight.  Many  will  return 
to  their  relations,  after  being  thought  dead  for  several  years. 
At  present  the  English  have  a  presumed  popularity  with  the 
Turks,  but  this  you  may  dcfiend  upon,  from  the  moment  the 
French  ambassador  arrives  at  Constantinople,  adieu  to  all 
union  betwen  England  and  thej^orte.  Our  merchants  are 
well  aware  of  this. 

*•  We  continue  our  ride  towards  Vienna,  on  horses.  Per* 
haps  we  may  get  a  carriage  at  Bucharest ;  if  not,  it  will  be  a 
famous  exertion  of  equestrianship,  from  Athens  to  Vienna. 

"  Are  you  not  impatient  to  see  the  figure  of  the  Eleusinian 
Ceres  ?  It  was  shipped  the  other  day  at  Smyrna,  before  a  great 
concourse  of  peojile.  If  I  had  not  used  precaution,  diplo- 
matic intrigue  would  have  deprived  me  of  the  honour  of 
sending  this  figure  to  Cambridge.  Our  ambassador  has  more 
than  once  expressed  his  chagrin,  at  our  having,  as  he  saysi 
plucked  the  jewel  from  his  crown.** 


To  the  Rev.  Robt.  Malthus. 


<*  Constantinople,  March  16, 1802. 

''  I  have  two  letters  of  yours  to  answer,  and  what  will  you 
say,  when  I  assure  yon  they  are  the  only  productions  of  your 
pen  I  have  received  since  I  came  from  Petersburg.  The  first 
of  these  arrived  with  the  packet  of  pamphlets  on  the  Troade. 
It  bears  date  March  the  1st,  1801.  Your  second  letter  is 
dated  December  25 ;  I  received  it  a  few  days  after  the  other. 
An  illness,  the  effect  of  the  climate,  which  brought  mc  to  ex* 
treme  danger,  and  from  which  I  am  not  yet  sufficiently  recovered 
to  leave  the  house,  prevented  my  answering  both. 
'  <<  I  have  just  ended  a  long  letter  to  Pallas,  and  I  gave  him 
your  queries  respecting  the  peculiar  checks  to  population 
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among  the  Nomades.  Pallas  is  getting  old,  but  IAm  &coltieii 
«are  in  their  full  force,  and  he  is  the  most  communicatiTe  s^rant 
I  ever  saw*  He  is  troubled  with  a  cay  wife.  We  lived  die 
summer  in  his  house,  and  there  w«b  nsidly  a  daj  that  he  did 
not  instruct  me  in  some  new  foot,  or  give  me  original  papen^ 
mq)s,  and  drawings.  We  left  our  carriage  with  hia  wifie  fss 
.  for  him,  and  it  will  afford  you  a  trait  of  the  good  man,)  ne 
would  accept  pf  no  recompense,  nor  any  other  memorial  thaa 
my  old  round  hat,  which  I  had  worn  the  whole  journey  from 
Camtnidge;  because,  be  said,  *  As  I. lounge  in  my  vineyards 
at  Sud&k,  it  will  fill  my  bead  withJSnglish  ideas ;  and  penhsp 
impregnate  my  brain  with  the  enterprise  which^  spurred  its 
owner  from  the  frontiers  of  Finmark,  to  the  mountains  df 
Caucasus.'  I  can  give  you  no  idea  of  thdr  hospitalitj ;  it 
If  as  a  continued  feast,  intellectuol.  as  well  as  sensual.  When 
we  left  them,  they  provided  us  with  beds  of  fine  red  leatlMr^ 
sheets,  provisions,  and  a  new  collection  of  comforts  and  oe« 
cessaries  for  the  voyage. 

**  The  manuscript  you  mention  is  indeed  a  great  acquisi- 
tion. Hamnter  haid  promised  tp  translate  it.  It  b  in  four 
volumes  or  cases,  in  quarto,  and  the  Arabic,  in  translatioii^ 
generally. augments  to  double  its  original  bulic ;  as  no  odier  caa 
render  the  extraordinaiy  conciseness  and  masculine  breviTf 
which  characterizes  that  language.  Viewing  the  mass  of 
science  it  contains,  its  importance  as  an  avenue  to  all  the  orien* 
tal  languages,  among  which  it  appears  as  a  venerable  tree 
overshadoived  by  the  multitude  of  its  bi-anches,  it  is  to  be  la* 
mented,  that  in  our  schools  and  universities,  it  has  not  been 
rendered  an  essential  part  of  education. 

**  But  i  have  such  a  collection  of  interesting  manuscripts  that 
their  mere  names  cannot  be  indifferent  to  you. — 

**  In  Greek,  I  have  the  works  of  Plato ;  the  Lexicon  of 
St.  Cyril ;  a  volume  of  Greek  Poems ;  and  two  works  on 
Ancient  Music. 

<*  In  Arabic,  the  *  Arabian  Nights,'  or  *  Elf  Leela,  O  Leela ;' 
the  'Delail  il  Hairat;'  the  ^Insarf,' or  Arab  Grammar;  the 
*  Koran  ;'  Arabic  Poetry ;  and  the  famous  Astronomical  work 
of  ^Olug  Beg.'  Also  the  History  of  Noureddin,  Prince  of 
Aleppo,  during  the  Crusades ;  and  Salaheddin,  or  Saladin,  by 
Scbehabeddin  ;  a  most  valuable  MS.  in  4to. 

<<  In  Persian,  the  whole  of  the  Works  of  Saadi,  the  Persian 
Milton  ;  containing,  besides  his  Gulestan,  or  Garden  of  Bosei^ 
many  works  never  translated ;  the  Persian  Prosody  ;  the 
Persian  Martial ;  from  which  it  seems  some  of  the  Epigrams 
in  the  Latin  Poet  were  derived  ;  the  works  of  Bidfai,  or  Pil-* 
pay ;  containing  the  Fables  and  Apologues  known  aftenrvl 
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to  the  Greeks  under  the  name  of  jEsop  ;  the  *  Chosen  History 
of  Mohammed  Kaveeiii/  from  the  creation,  to  the  time  of  the 
caliphs  and  scheiks  ;  Tales,  Poems,  &c. 

**  In  Turkish,  the  Marvels  of  the  Creation,  a  copy  of  which 
is  in  our  Public  Library,  at  Cambridge,  as  one  of  the  most 
rare  and  ancient  productions  of  oriental  literature.  I  believe 
the  Cambridge  copy  is  in  Arabic.  Mine  contains  the  course 
of  the  Nile  from  its  sources,  which  the  author  places,  with 
Ptolemy,  in  Africa,  in  the  Lunar  Mountains.  The  Rury  Na* 
meh,  or  Equinoctial  Tables.  Sentences  of  the  Mohammedan 
Law;  religious  works,  &c. 

"  In  Coptic,  a  copy  of  the  Four  Gospels  as  preached  by 
the  earliest  propagators  of  Christianity  in  Egypt ;  and  some 
other  MSS.  the  list  of  which  is  not  now  by  me. 

**  In  Abyssinian,  a  copy  of  the  Gospels,  brought  from 
thence  by  one  of  their  bishops,  a  Negro,  to  Grand  Cairo,  with 
other  MSS. 

**  In  Hebrew,  a  beautiful  and  useful  MS.  if  1  may  not  be 
allowed  to  say  important.  It  is  a  copy,  in  folio,  on  vellum,  of 
the  Bible  of  the  Karaean  Jews,  a  sect  become  extremely  rare  ; 
and  established,  under  the  protection  of  the  late  Empress  of 
Russia,  on  a  high  rock,  in  the  Crimea.  You  know  they  differ 
from  the  other  Jews,  in  the  superior  purity  of  their  traditions 
and  annals,  and  in  having  kept  their  copy  of  the  Bible,  from 
the  books  of  Joshua,  free  from  the  interpolations  and  correc- 
tions of  their  Rabbis.  Pallas  succeeded  in  getting  it  for  me, 
after  I  had  left  it  in  despair. 

*^  I  have  also  a  Greek  copy  of  the  Gospels,  of  the  highest 
antiquity,  on  vellum,  a  MS.  brought  from  Greece  to  the  Crimea, 
at  the  first  introduction  of  Christianity  there. 

**  It  is  vain  for  me  to  attempt  to  tell  you  now  the  rest  of 
our  acquisitions.  What  will  be  your  surprise,  when  1  state 
the  number  of  cases  that  belong  to  me  only,  at  seventy-six  ? 
It  is  enough  to  alarm  me  as  I  write.  Those  of  Cripps  are 
equally  numerous  ;  and  I  may  with  confidence  hope  for  your 
approbation  of  our  labours,  when  I  shall  prove  to  you,  that 
during  the  time  we  have  been  absent,  we  have  sent  home  more 
literary  treasures,  than  any  travellers,  employed  by  kings  and 
governments,  and  assisted  by  all  the  power  and  riches  of  their 
patrons,  have  yet  done.  Such  parties  were  also  more  nu- 
merous than  ours,  and  by  employing  more  time  in  their  re- 
searches, endured  less  fatigue,  were  exposed  to  less  danger,  and 
enjoyed  better  health.  Do  not  accuse  me  of  self-encomium. 
I  write  it  as  a  confession  to  a  friend,  who,  if  I  die,  may  know 
what  we  have  been  doing,  and  render  justice  to  the  virtues  and 
enterprise  of  my  excellent  companion,  m  praise  of  whom  I 
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can  ncTer  say  enough.  These  cases  contain  mineralii  (riaAf^, 
manuscripts,  books,  medals,  iDscriptioDs,  vases,  roarUny  and 
other  antiquities;  maps,  plans,  pictures,  seeds,  models, oos- 
tumes,  and  utensils  ;  and  in  every  article,  there  are  some  dis- 
coveries, which  are  yet  new  to  the  world ;  particularly  among 
the  minerals  and  plants.  We  regret  the  time  we  now  pass 
here,  though  we  are  seldom  a  day  unemployed.  The  pertuifa- 
ed  state  of  the  Turkish  empire,  between  this  place  andTienm, 
detains  us.  I  wish  I  had  gone  with  my  brother  to  Marseilles. 
One  day  we  hear  thdt  the  road  is  open,  the  next,  that  the 
couriers  have  been  stripped  and  robbed  by  the  rebel  Pachas. 
Turkey  is  at  its  last  gasp,  and  waits  only  for  some- potent  state 
to  put  an  end  to  its  insignificance.  Long  after  the  invasion  of 
Egypt  by  the  French,  the  Kislar  Agha,  or  chief  of  the  black 
eunuchs,  was  the  only  one  who  had  courage  enough  to  make 
known  the  event  to  the  Grand  Signor  ;  upon  which  the  Sul- 
tan's mother  accosted  him  in  this  gracious  manner;  *Ton 
black  devil !  if  ever  you  interrupt  my  son's  peace,  by  ill  news, 
I'll  have  you  instantly  strangled  !^ 

<*  We  go  from  Vienna  to  Paris,  and  have  already  written  to 
Otter  to  join  us.  Perhaps  you  will  make  one  of  the  mrty ; 
it  would  be  pleasant  for  the  tesserarchy  to  return  together,  as 
they  sallied  forth.  Our  Gallic  effusions  would  flow  less  en^ 
barrassed  by  Anglicisms,  than  when  we  opened  the  campaign 
in  the  Bury  coach  ;  and  I,  who  landed  upon  the  Continent  on 
stilts,  may  walk  the  Palais  Royal  on  the  tip-toe  of  ease  and 
curiosity. 

^'  Mr.  Streatton  has  not  succeeded  in  his  mission  to  Egypt, 
[t  ended  by  a  complete  misunderstanding  among  the  Beys, 
Turks,  and  English.  It  is  said  here,  by  those  who  pretend  to  be 
in  the  secret,  that  all  this  was  premeditated  on  our  side,  and 
that  the  civil  war  has  been,  and  will  be,  fomented,  to  afford  us 
a  pretext  for  holding  the  country.  If  so,  the  Russians  will 
soon  give  the  Grand  Signor  a  visit  of  protection  and  plimder. 
Britannia  plucks  the  white  hairs,  and  Scjthia  the  black,  and 
the  poor  old  dotard  is  lelt  bald  between  them. 

**  Can  any  thing  be  more  astonishing  than  the  history  of  this 
war  ?  Posterity  will  scarcely  believe  what  they  read.  Would 
you  not  have  sent  any  man  to  Bedlam  a  few  years  ago,  who 
should  have  ventured  to  predict,  that  the  last  battle,  and  the 
most  sanguinary,  of  this  long  contest,  would  be  fought  on  a 
desert  in  Africa ;  or  that  England  could  have  made  such  a 
monstrous  exertion  of  her  strength,  as  to  send  armies  from  the 
mother  country,  and  from  India,  to  meet  in  Egypt  against  the 
French  ? 

'^  Large  flakes  of  snow  are  now  falling,  and  the  houses  of 
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this  city  are  covered  with  sdow.  You  see  how  much  de- 
ceived a  man  may  be  who  estimates  climates  by  latitude.  At  the 
Dardanelles  I  might  at  this  day  gather  anemones,  and  enjoy 
the  warm  beams  of  the  sun.  Naples,  in  the  same  latitude,  is 
now  in  summer  heat.  The  extraordinary  vicissitudes  of  cli- 
mate here  result  from  its  situation  at  the  mouth  of  the  Bospho- 
nis,  which  I  can  only  compare  to  being  placed  in  a  passage 
with  all  its  doors  open,  or  at  the  nose  of  a  pair  of  forge  bel- 
lows. East  or  west  winds  are  here  never  mentioned ;  they 
are  not  known.  It  is  always  tramantanay  or,  vento  defarey  a 
name  they  give  the  south  wind.  If  you  could  look  out  of  my 
window,  you  might  fancy  yourself  at  Petersburg.  And  this, 
too,  in  the  middle  of  March,  when  even  in  Finland  some  ap- 
pearance of  spring  is  seen.  We  have  ret^ularly  estimated  the 
thermometer  from  the  day  we  left  you,  and  can  present  you 
with  many  curious  observations  on  the  temperature  of  elevated 
regions,  estimated  on  the  summits  of  Gargarus,  Parnassus^ 
Helicon,  Mount  Hymettus,  &c.,  and  of  the  degrees  of  beat 
at  the  base  and  summits  of  the  Pyramids,  at  the  same  hour. 
Cripps  claims  the  chief  merit  of  punctuality  and  accuracy  in 
this  respect.  I  began  this  letter  on  the  16th  ;  I  end  it  on  the 
18th,  exactly  at  mid-day,  and  therefore  will  add,  that  the  ther- 
mometer of  Celsius  is  at  this  moment  3  degrees  above  0,  the 
freezing  point,  which  equals  37  degrees  of  Fahrenheit.  Per* 
haps  before  night  a  variation  will  take  place  of  10  degrees  of 
heat,  and  to-morrow  we  may  be  all  sitting  with  the  windows 
open ;  which  is  enough  to  kill  a  horse,  if  he  be  of  English 
breed,  and  accustomed  to  beef  and  beer.  Those  who  diet^ 
evade  more  easily  the  disastrous  consequences  of  a  check  to 
perspiration.  The  Turk  has  his  head  wrapped  in  a  thousand 
folds,  and  lives  upon  pure  element  and  rice.  All  weather  is 
alike  to  him.  Direct  your  next  to  Vienna,  ^aux  soins  de 
Messrs.  Fries  and  Co.  *  Adieu  \  We  are  informed  the  treaty 
goes  on  at  Amiens;  all  is  kept  secret  here  respecting  the 
peace. 

**  You  strongly  recommended  a  visit  to  Athens ;  we  antici- 
pated your  good  wishes,  and  were  there  before  we  received 
them.  Our  journey  from  thence,  by  land,  was  full  of  informa- 
tion, until  we  entered  Thface,  and  then  the  plains  of  Royston 
would  have  been  more  interesting,  because  more  fertile,  nearer 
home,  and  free  from  banditti.  The  boasted  vale  of  Tempe,  is 
a  defile;  it  is  something  like  Matlock,  but  wilder ;  more  savage 
than  Salvator  Rosa,  and  with  nothing  of  Claude.  I  can- 
not tell  why  the  ancients  made  such  a  fuss  about  it;  perhaps 
because  half  of  them  never  saw  it,  and  took  its  character  from 
hearsay  i  the  other  half,  like  mankind  every  where,  stupidly 
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_  what  is  8ud  to  be  admirable.  It  is  like  a  enckin  a 
great  vralls  at  the  bottom  of  which  ii  a  rirer,  sometinicsiiiaii- 
dated,  sometimes,  dry.  The  passage  narrow,  the  aides  cnggy, 
bare,  lofty,  and  perpendicular.  Its  whole  length  not  ahon  a 
mile. 

<«  I  am  sorry  to  find  you  confess  your  breach  of  duty,  in  not 
having  written  a  book.  But  you  have  been  engaged  in  the 
press,  because  I  heard  at  the  palace  that  you  had  published  s 
new  edition  of  your  Population ;  and  moreover,  1  was  there 
assured,  so  long  ago  as  last  year,  that  you  had  written  a  work 
on  the  Scarcity  of  Com.  How  does  this  accord  with  yoor 
declaration?  Perhaps  it  is  a  pamphlet,  and  therefore,  aincdf 
speaking,  not  *  a  book.' 

**  March  25. — I  have  opened  my  letter  again  to  add,  tihat 
yesterday  I  made  an  acquisition  of  Greek  manuscripts  that 
will  surprise  you,  and  which  you  must  include  in  the  first  ar- 
ticle of  my  list.  They  consist  of  no  less  than  fifteen  vofaunes, 
and  are  as  follows: — I.  Commentaries,  by  St.  Chmostom. 
3.  Lives  of  the  Saints.  3.  Life  of  St.  Joasaf.  4.  IKfiiBreBl 
Copies  of  the  Gospels.  5.  Acts  of  the  Apostles  and  Episdes. 
C.  Ancient  Homilies,  &c.  They  are  all  on  vellum,  and  the 
character  is  very  ancient.  I  have  also  a  (Minted  copy  of 
Homer,  as  it  was  first  imitated  from  the  manuscript,  but  know 
not  the  date. 

**  The  news  of  the  road  to  Vienna  gets  worse  and  worse. 
Lord  Elgin's  courier  has  been  murdered  by  the  Turks.  I 
know  not  which  way  we  shall  go ;  perhaps  by  sea  to  Italy." 


To  the  Rev.  fVilliam  Otter. 


Mount  H<Eiins,  Pin  of  fht  Bdotif 

April  loth,  laot. 

<<  I  am  just  descended  from  the  tip-top  of  an  Arab  staUkm, 
on  which  I  have  been  riding  in  grinning  agony  for  eight  hours, 
over  the  summit  of  the  highest  mountain  in  Thrace,  and  no 
great  height  after  all.  If  I  was  nearer  England  1  would  bring 
home  my  horse,  which  is  much  more  beautiful  than  any  de- 
scription of  Hoemus,  notwithstanding  the  hordes  of  banditti  in 
its  dsfiles. 

<^  Well !  at  last  we  have  left  Constantinople.  The  Sublime 
Porte,  in  the  sublimity  of  its  policy,  sends  an  ambassador  extra, 
and  plenipo,  to  Paris.  Lord  Elgin  applied  to  the  Reis  Effendi, 
to  include  us  in  his  suitCi  as  the  sous  of  princes  of  the  Djiourh 
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ar  Infidels,  and  we  have  now  been  ten  days  in  a  continual  pro- 
cession of  a  hundred  horsemen,  prancing  with  lofty  plumes  on 
our  heads,  and  superb  hussar  uniforms,  covered  wiUi  gold  lace, 
to  sustain,  as  directed,  the  gasconading  appellation  of  Beys« 
Adeys.  The  windows  of  Pera  were  filled  with  all  the  pretty 
girls  to  see  us  pass  out  to  join  the  embassy,  which  left  the  city 
in  great  pomp.  The  whole  road  was  filled  with  horsemen. 
The  ambassador  in  a  green  turban,  and  embroidered  scarlet 
pelisse,  with  the  richest  coverings  to  his  horse.  Prince  Mo- 
rosi,  a  Greek,  his  secretary,  on  a  managed  Arabian,  in  satin 
and  embroidered  robes,  his  horse  adorned  with  cloth  of  gold, 
and  stirrups  of  the  same,  burnished.  Then  followed  drago- 
men, bearing  in  rich  port-feuilles  the  letters  of  credence,  offi- 
cers of  state,  and  bearers  of  utensils,  bottles  of  lavation,  in- 
cense ewers,  pipes,  and  coffee-pots. 

Maigri  a  few  square  inches  of  leather  which  I  have  lost  by 
aQ  this  parade,  our  journey  has  been  more  pleasant  than  any 
equestrian  jaunt  we  hsive  yet  b^  in  Turkey.  The  ambassa- 
dor, a  little  Turk  in  a  bundle  of  fur,  takes  charge  of  all  our  ne- 
cessities. His  Tartars  prepare  us  nightly  a  house  for  our  re- 
pose, and  every  morning  as  I  make  him  the  Saban  Seirola  ECr 
nendi  I  he  inquires  whether  the  Mussulmen  have  done  thenr 
duty.  Who  could  have  imagined  on  seeing  this  train  leave 
Constantinople,  that  it  was  intended  to  preserve  the  same  ex- 
ternal pageantry  all  through  Bulgaria,  Wallachia,  Transyl-^ 
vania,  Hungary,  Grermany,  and  France  ? 

**  The  English  Tartar  of  the  mission,  with  eleven  persons, 
was  murdered  a  few  weeks  ago  in  this  defile,  by  the  robbers. 
Their  horses  returned  after  three  days  to  the  khan  whence 
they  started,  which  gave  the  first  intelligence  of  their  loss.  In 
the  party  were  three  merchants,  travelling  to  Constantinople. 

**  I  hope  you  will  receive  news  of  our  arrival  in  Vienna,  al- 
most as  soon  as  this  letter.  We  are  compelled  by  the  disor- 
dered state  of  the  country,  notwithstanding  our  escort,  which 
is  to  be  increased  to  six  hundred  men,  if  the  danger  becomes 
more  imminent,  to  make  a  circuit  by  Bucharest  (and  perhaps 
we  may  go,  first,  even  to  Silistria,)  Hermanstadt,  and  through 
the  whole  of  Hungary.  If  we  can  visit  the  mines,  we  shall 
not  regpret  this  delay. 

**  Plants  are  just  beginning  to  bloom.  We  collect  all  we 
see.  The  chasBe  de  medaUUa  is  at  an  end.  Botany  will  there- 
fore meet  with  more  attention.  The  only  curious  antiquity  in 
this  country  is  the  language,  which  I  do  not  understand.  It 
so  much  resembles  the  Malo-Russian,  that  Antoine  converses 
with  the  natives. 

^  I  have  the  happiness  to  teU  you^  that  the  enormous  statue 
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of  Ceres  b  on  board  the  Princessa,  Captain  Lee,  bound  from 
Smyrna  to  England.  I  dreaded  the  voyage  it  made  from 
Athens. 

**  Now,  I  must  tell  you,  what  surprising  success  I  have  had 
in  the  cha8$e  de  manuscrits.  You  will  find  in  my  last  letter  to 
Malthus,  a  catalogue  of  them ;  but  since  I  wrote  to  him,  on 
the  very  eve  of  my  departure  from  Constantinople,  an  ac- 
quaintance with  a  Greek  Prince,  a  man  of  letters,  who  became 
my  friend,  and  was  interested  in  my  labours,  opened  the  way 
to  perhaps  almost  all  that  remains  ot  Greek  literature,  in 
manuscript,  in  the  Turkish  empire.  Prince  Alexander  Bano 
Hantzeri  is  his  name,  of  the  remnant  of  those  noble  Greeks 
left  in  Constantinople  when  it  was  taken  by  the  Turks.  He 
procured  for  me  fifteen  volumes  of  Greek  manuscripts  ;  a  copy 
in  folio,  on  vellum,  perfect,  of  the  works  of  Dionysius  the  Are* 
opagite,  who  was  converted  by  St.  Paul,  at  Athens ;  a  work 
on  Natural  History,  never  published  ;  the  Dialogues  of  Theo- 
dore of  Syracuse,  Poems;  beautiful  oopies  of  the  Grospels, 
none  of  which,  in  any  instance,  contain  the  Apocalypse.  He 
has  moreover  promised  to  add  fifteen  more,  and  to  procure  be- 
sides, MSS.'from  Mount  Athos,  whence  I  hope  to  obtain  a 
copy  of  Homer,  and  one  of  Demosthenes.  My  beautifiil  copy 
of  Plato  i^  gone  home. 

**  The  little  Essay  on  the  Troade  goes  on,  increasing  as  I 
advance,  though  with  pigmy  strides,  something  like  the  pace 
of  our  plenipo.  He  will  stop  a  day  at  Shumbe,  for  the  Cour^ 
ban  Btvram^  or  sacrifice  of  the  lamb  ;  a  great  ceremony  with 
the  Turks. 

^*  Cripps  is  as  happy  and  as  busy  as  usual,  now  writing  in 
half  a  dozen  blank  books  at  my  side,  while  we  squat  together 
like  two  tailors,  on  the  earth,  chairs  being  unknown  in  this 
country.     I  hope  you  will  find  in  him  a  better  scholar,  though 
not  a  better  man,  than  when  you  left  him.    He  is  become  a 
good  mineralogist,  and  practically,  a  good  botanist ;  has  ac* 
quired  an  extensive  knowledge  of  nations,  and  will  certunly 
never  regret  either  the  time,  or  the  expense,  he  employed  in 
his  travels. 
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CHAPTER  YII. 

VMttai— Pari»->Hif  return  to  EogUnd— Retidenee  at  Ctmbridge— Boit  of  Cer«i— 
Tomb  of  Alexander— Hk  marriago— Lectoret  in  Mineralogy— Made  Profew or  of 
Mineralofj. 

Tuc  tour,  which  had  already  continued  three  years,  was 
nofv  drawing  to  a  close.  On  arriving  in  Germany,  Mr. 
Clarke  considered  himself  on  beaten  ground,  and  excepting  « 
kmg  letter  from  Hungary  to  bis  biographer  unfortonately  lost, 
containing  an  account  of  the  Hungarian  and  Transylvanian 
mines,  the  latter  of  which  they  visited  in  company  with  the 
archdukes  Antoinie  and  Renier,  nothing  beyond  a  few  short 
noticeii  of  his  intended  route  homewards  was  afterward  re- 
ceived by  his  friends.  From  these,  however,  it  appears,  that 
he  arrived  at  Vienna  the  latter  end  of  May,  when  he  received 
the  mournful  intelligence  of  his  mother's  death,  the  grief  for 
which  kept  him  almost  secluded  in  that  capital  for  several 
weeks.  During  the  latter  part  of  his  stay,  however,  he  at- 
tended the  Lectures  of  die  Abbe  Oail,  on  Phrenology,  with 
which  he  was  at  that  tione  greatly  captivated,  and  visited  all  the 
most  celebrated  institutions  and  c^rctions  of  the  city,  under 
the  guidance  of  his  friend,  Mr.  Hammer,  the  distinguished 
Oriental  scholar  already  mentioned,  whom  he  had  met  at  Cairo  ; 
by  whose  assistance  he  was  also  enabled  to  make  some  con- 
siderable additions  to  his  minerals  and  manuscripts.  From 
Vienna  he  set  out  for  Paris  in  the  beginning  of  July,  and  in 
consequence  of  a  previous  arrangement,  which  the  short  peace 
of  Amiens  afforded  an  opportunity  of  carrying  into  effect, 
the  author  of  this  Memoir  left  England  about  the  same  time 
to  meet  him.     By  the  mistake  of  a  banker  at  Paris,  the  pro- 

Eosed  meeting  was  prevented  until  the  beginning  of  Septem- 
er ;  and  when  at  last  it  did  take  place,  the  appearance  of 
Mr.  Clarke  was  calculated  to  detract  greatly  from  the  pleasure 
which  his  friend  had  anticipated.  .  His  health  was  evidently 
broken  by  the  fatigue  and  sickness  he  had  encountered  in  his 
journey,  and  his  spirits  were  at  times  exceedingly  depressed 
by  the  loss  of  his  mother.  It  seemed,  for  the  moment,  that 
every  tie  which  bound  him  to  his  native  land  was  weak  in 
comparison  of  that  which  |^ad  just  been  broken ;  and  his 
heart,  instead  of  dilating  as  it  was  wont  to  do,  at  the  prospect 
of  the  British  shore  after  a  long  absence,  shrunk  fearfully 
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within  him  at  the  thought  of  revisiting  a  country  where  be 
had  no  longer  a  home  to  receive  him,  nor  a  mother  to 
welcome  him.  Of  his  singular  affection  for  his  mother  no 
one  who  has  read  his  letters  will  need  to  be  reminded ;  but  it 
is  an  act  of  justice  on  the  part  of  ouf  who  knew  her  well  to 
state,  that  her  eicellent  and  amiable  qualities  amply  merited 
all  the  kindness  and  attention  with  which  it  was  repaid.  It 
was  not  natural,  hoivever.  that  this  state  of  depression,  either 
mental  or  cor|^»oreal,  should  continue  long.  The  comparative 
ease,  and  regular  living  which  he  enjoyed  at  Paris,  soon  re- 
stored  him  in  a  great  measure  to  hi;*  lornier  health  and  ap« 
pearance.  while  the  number  and  variety  of  interesting  objects 
at  that  time  assembled  at  Paris,  with  the  delight  of  meeting 
again  some  of  bU  early  friends,  and  the  society  of  the  most 
eminent  literarjr  men  o(  that  capital,  soon  dispersed  the  gk>om 
which  hung  upon  his  mind.  Among  tht*  latter  were  tbeAbb6 
Haiiy,  Mr.  Faujat  de  St.  Fond,  Lecturers  in  the  Jantin  dea 
Plantes,  General  le  Grange,  General  Andreossi.  and  several 
other  members  of  the  Institute,  to  whom  he  had  been  known 
in  Egypt.  With  all  of  these,  the  quickness  of  his  understand- 
ing and  manners,  and  the  eagerness  of  liis  philosophical  in* 
quiries,  heightened  exceedingly  the  interest  in  his  character^ 
which  the  report  of  his  travels  had  begun.  They  formed  oc« 
casionally  part  of  an  agreeable  and  instructive  society,  English 
and  French,  which  met  at  supper  almost  every  night  at  his 
hotel ;  and  as  some  of  them  were  men  of  eminence  under 
the  consulate,  and  cordially  disposed  to  use  their  influence  in 
his  behalf,  many  private  collections  in  Paris,  as  well  as  other 
objects  of  grtat  interest,  not  usually  shown  to  strangers,  were 
open  both  to  himself  and  his  friends.  By  the  Abbe  Hauy  in 
particular,  to  whom  he  attached  himself  as  a  pupil  and  a 
friend,  he  was  treated  in  return  with  a  degree  of  confidence 
and  kindness,  which  was  not  less  instructive  than  it  was 
gratifying  to  him.  Bet»ides  the  advantages  he  derived  from 
the  public  Lectures  of  this  Professor,  in  the  Botanic  Gar* 
den,  which  he  regularly  attended,  he  was  indebted  to  him 
for  much  private  information  upon  the  theory  of  crystals, 
a  difKcult  and  interesting  branch  of  mineralogy,  which  owed 
much  of  its  drvelopemt-nt  to  the  Abbe,  and  with  which  Mr. 
Clarke  then  for  the  first  time  became  acquainted.  Nor  did 
his  friendship,  or  the  benefits  Mr.  Clarke  derived  from  it,  end 
here.  It  was  supported  by  frequent  communirations  till  the 
Abbess  death,  as  well  as  by  many  reciprocal  attentions  to  each 
other's  friends — and  the  readiness  of  the  Abbe  to  attend  to  his 
old  pupiPs  queries  after  he  became  professor,  was  productive 
of  many  curious  discussions,  which  are  still  preserved  in  a 
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niafis  of  mineralogical  papers,  collected  and  arranged  by  Dr. 
Clarke  himself.  Among  these  occupations  and  pursuits,  Mr. 
Clarke  lingered  till  late  in  the  autumn  at  Paris  ;  detained  there, 
hot¥ever,  not  more  by  the  interest  he  took  in  them,  than  by 
the  indescribable  dread  of  returning  to  England,  which  again 
revived  as  the  time  approached  :  at  last,  however,  in  the  be- 
ginning of  October,  the  party  set  out  for  England  together, 
and  Mr.  Clarke  having  restored  his  fellow-traveller  (Mr, 
Cripps)  into  the  hands  of  his  friends  in  Sussex,  who  received 
him  as  one  risen  from  the  dead  ;  and  having  made  a  painful 
pilgrimage  to  his  mother^s  house,  at  Uckfield,  where  not  a 
trace  of  his  family  remained  (for  his  sister  was  married  and 
settled  in  another  county,)  prepared  to  take  up  his  residence 
at  Cambridge  before  the  division  of  the  term. 

Thus  ended  a  journey,  which,  whether  we  consider  the  ex- 
tent and  variety  of  the  countries  traversed,  with  their  singular 
political  relations  and  situations  at  the  time,  the  treasures  of 
every  kind  that  were  collected,  or  the  celebrity  acquired,  may 
perhaps  be  deemed  as  remarkable  as  any  which  modem  times, 
pregnant  as  they  have  been  with  instances  of  this  kind  of  merit, 
can  boast.  It  is  to  his  own  elaborate  work,  indeed,  for  which 
the  results  of  his  maturer  labours  were  naturally  reserved,  and 
on  which  his  reputation  with  posterity  must  ultimately  rest,  that 
the  reader  ought  to  be  referred  for  the  proofs  of  this  assertion; 
but  as  this  is  not  accessible  to  all,  his  biographer  is  unwilling 
to  dismiss  so  important  a  period  of  his  life,  without  calling  the 
attention  of  the  reader  to  the  character  of  those  resources 
and~attainments  wDich  were  displayed  in  it.  Of  his  general 
qualifications  as  a  traveller,  it  may  be  said,  that  they  were  at 
this  time  of  a  much  higher  cast,  than  when  he  made  his  first 
journey  to  the  continent.  Without  having  abated  a  single 
tittle  of  his  unconquerable  spirit,  he  had  gained  much  on  the 
side  of  judgment  and  experience ;  while  his  later  studies^ 
particularly  those  at  Cambridge,  had  enlarged  the  sphere  of  his 
observation,  and  added  considerably  to  the  stren^h,  as  well  at 
to  the  variety  of  his  remarks.  To  affirm,  indeed,  that  his 
knowledge  was  now  at  its  heii^ht,  or  in  any  respect  compara- 
ble to  what  he  afterward  attained,  would  be  injurious  to  his 
reputation,  and  unjust  to  the  memory  of  a  life,  of  which, 
from  this  date,  every  year  abounded  more  and  more  in  labours 
than  that  which  had  preceded  it ;  but,  to  say  the  least,  it  was 
even  then  more  than  sufficient  for  all  the  purposes  of  inquiry 
and  research ;  and  all  his  other  qualities,  with  the  exception 
of  his  health,  which  time  would  not  have  improved,  were  in 
their  full  vigour  and  perfection.  Of  the  buoyancy  and  elas- 
ticity of  his  mind  under  difficuHiea  and  dangers,  of  the  ex- 
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ertion,  industry^  and  zeal,  displayed  by  bim  under  erery  cir^ 
cumstaDce  of  tbe  journey,  it  is  difficult  to  speak  too  higfaly  ; 
and  in  tbe  sagacity  and  quickness  with  which  he  diaemitd 
objects  most  worthy  of  attention,  eren  in  those  departaeots 
of  literature  with  which  h»  was  less  contersant,  and  the  in- 
genuity and  perHcyerance  he  displayed,  for  the  acquiremeiit 
of  such  as  could  be  acquired  with  honour,  he  was  superior  to 
erery  traveller  of  his  day.  Considering,  indeed,  how  few  and 
scanty  were  the  means  placed  at  his  disposal,  how  little  ild 
he  derived  from  diplomatic  influence  or  authority,  or  from  WBf 
public  men,  or  bod}  of  men,  how  frequently  he  had  to  strag- 
gle, even  at  tbe  most  critical  moments  of  his  researches,  wkb 
fatigpe,  sickness,  and  privations,  his  acquisitions  in  the  various 
departments  of  antiquity,  art,  and  science,  must  be  considered 
as  marvellous.  He  had  despatched  to  England  more  thas 
seventy  cases  of  his  own  before  he  lelt  Constantinople,  whBe 
his  companion  had  upwards  of  eighty,  obtained  under  hb  ad- 
vice and  influence.  In  this  manner  the  whole  of  his  libenl 
income  from  Mr.  Cripps  was  eipended ;  and,  when  that  failed, 
that  he  might  not  interrupt  the  career  of  his  acquirements,  he 
8old  his  Italian  collection,  to  supply  Iresh  resources;  prompted, 
not  by  a  sordid  npirit  of  trafiir,  as  his  whole  life  evinces,  bst 
by  a  genuine  love  ol  seience,  which  was  his  ruling  passiot, 
and  a  patriotic  desire  of  adding  to  the  literary  riches  of  hii 
country.  Even  in  botany,  of  which  he  was  ignorant  as  i 
science,  it  is  surprising  how  much  he  did  in  this  journey,  to- 
nards  extending  the  knowledge  and  enriching  the  collections 
of  his  countrymen.  Besides  the  plants  which  he  collected  in 
every  country  where  he  trod,  among  which  were  many  nevr 
.species,  he  brought  to  England  two  entire  Herbariums  from 
the  two  extremities  of  Europe — one  from  Lapland,  and  the 
other  from  the  Crimea. 

That  he  had  faults  at  this  time,  that  his  conclusions  were 
oden  too  sweeping  and  too  hasty,  and  that  bin  feelings  were 
sometimes  suflcred  to  take  too  free  a  course,  even  in  matters 
which  were  more  immediately  within  the  province  of  reason^ 
it  would  be  equally  vain  and  uncandid  to  deny.  But  these 
faults  appear  but  rarely,  while  the  general  accuracy  of  his  re« 
marks  is  daily  confirmed  by  unquestionable  authority — by  the 
reports  of  travellers  who  have  visited  the  same  countries  since, 
by  the  numerous  extracts  from  his  pages  in  works  of  argil- 
ment  as  well  as  taste,  by  the  growing  weight,  attached  to  his 
authority  since  his  death,  and  finally,  (if  his  biographer  may 
be  permitted  to  suggest  it,)  by  that  more  accurate  examination 
of  the  papers  connected  with  this  tour,  which  his  present 
mournful  duty  has  imposed  upon  him ;  among  which  there 
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ear  so  many  full  and  well-assorted  documents,  obtained 
a  the  most  authentic  sources  ;  so  many  references  to  local 
lorities,  to  the  habitats  of  plants,  to  the  situation  and  dis- 
ution  of  minerals,  and  to  catalogues  of  books  and  natural 
ory ;  as  to  make  it  manifest,  that  whatever  may  be  the 
16  of  the  inferences  and  illustrations,  which  his  own  learn- 
and  the  communications  of  his  friends  have  since  added  to 
(ravels,  their  chief  merit  and  interest  must  be  traced  to  the 
e  scope  of  his  own  observations,  the  extent  and  industry 
lis  inquiries,  and  the  fidelity  with  which  the  results  of  them 
t  recorded  at  the  time. 

The  documents  which  follow,  though  subsequent  in  point  of 
e,  will  serve  to  throw  light  upon  these  observations ;  the 
:  a  kind  and  playful  note  to  Mr.  Cripps,  noticing  some  re- 
8  of  their  botanical  researches ;  the  second  a  letter  to 
.  H.  D.  Whittington,  containing  a  set  of  rules  for  travel- 
;,  evidently  founded  upon  his  own  practice,  and  showing 
It  it  was. 


To  Jolm  Marten  Cripps^  Esq. 

*iHginal  discoverer  of  the  Convolvultu  qf  Jneada^  4^.  4^,  Oathie  Cottage, 

JVtnbledon  Common,  Surrey. 

Rarltoit. 

<  I  have  the  satisfaction  to  inform  you,  that  the  list  of  new 
covered  spetMes  found  by  us  in  Greece,  already  amounts, 
ording  to  Lambert's  list,  to  sixty.  As  I  am  referred  to  in 
ning  them,  I  have  insisted  upon  tacking  your  name  to  one 
them,  a  tall,  robust  shrub  ;  a  new  species  of  convohnilus. 
is  I  have  inserted  in  my  travels  under  the  name  of  Convol- 
U5  Cripsii,  Lambert  had  already  given  mine  to  a  little  ve- 
ica  not  bigger  than  your  thumb^ — Veronica  Clarkiana.  I 
>te  to  say,  they  should  be  engraved  together  in  the  same 
te,  for  they  grow  together  in  Turkey.  He  objects  to  this, 
the  veronica,  he  says,  will  look  like  a  speck,  beneath  the 
»ad  foliage  of  the  tall  convolvulus.  I  have,  however,  sent  to 
',  this  is  my  wish,  that  it  may  be  an  emblem  of  the  journey 
iertaken  under  your  auspices,  and  that  I  may  be  seen  to 
ssom  beneath  your  sheltering  branches.  You  must  have  a 
twing  made  by  Sowerby,  and  coloured,  of  the  convolvulus 
[psii,  for  your  drawing-room,  and  put  the  little  veronica 
0  a  tooth-pick  case.' 

Hb 


» 
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To  H.  D.  WhiUmgtm,  Esq. 

Cbbistmai-Dat. 

^<  When  I  recollect  that  about  this  time  you  were  to  be  it 
Petersburg,  I  regret  that  I  have  delayed  writing  so  long ;  bat 
I  had  no  letters  to  offer  you  for  Russia,  as  you  roust  be  wdl 
convinced ;  nor  shall  I  trouble  you  with  a  visit  from  the  police, 
by  adding  my  name  to  this ;  so  you  must  guess  who  1  am,  for 
I  am  aware  (as  of  a  certainty)  that  this  letter  will  be  read  bj 
the  virtuous  agents  of  the  Russian  government,  before  you  will 
be  permitted  to  see  a  line  of  it. 

"  Things  remain  as  you  left  them  ;  now  and  then  a  gowm- 
man  is  smuggled  into  the  other  world,  and  his  death  attributed 
to  any  other  cause  than  to  the  fever.  Two  men  of  Magdalen 
College  have  deceased,  and  the  physicians  swear  they  died  oi 
the  aurora  borealis.  Fiott,  after  his  loog  travels,  tuts  been 
here,  and  gave  me  a  most  interesting  a(*count  of  his  route. 
He  actually  entered  the  tombs  of  the  Macedonian  kings  st 
Edessa,  now  called  Vodina,  near  Thessalonica ;  make  these 
sepulchres,  therefore,  a  main  point,  for  Fiott  wrote  no  account 
of  them.  Be  pleased  also  to  remember  that  you  are  never  to 
conceive  that  you  have  added  enough  to  your  journal :  never 
at  liberty  to  go  to  sleep,  because  you  are  fatigued,  until  yon 
have  filled  up  all  the  blanks  in  it ;  never  to  ^o  to  the  bottom  of 
a  mountain  without  also  visiting  its  top  ;  never  to  omit  visiting 
mines  where  there  are  any  ;  never  to  listen  to  stories  of  ban- 
ditti ;  nor  in  any  instance  to  be  frightened  by  bugbears.  Re- 
member the  arragonite  of  the  grotto  of  Autiparos,  in  stalac* 
titcs,  radiated  from  their  centres  ;  also  the  famous  bass-relief 
which  is  in  the  castle  of  Cos,  facing  the  sea,  and  of  course  the 
manuscripts  of  Patmos.  Do  not  load  }onrself  with  brass  rae- 
dais,  but  get  all  the  fine  silver  and  gold  medals  that  come  in 
your  way,  at  the  rate  of  the  value  of  double  their  weight. 
Live,  as  much  as  you  can,  after  the  manner  of  the  people  of 
the  country  where  you  happen  to  be.  Endeavour  to  get  spe- 
cimens of  the  famous  tree-pink  (Dianthus  Arboreus)  from 
Scyros,  and  send  some  of  the  seed  of  it  to  me  as  fresh  as  it 
can  be  conveyed :  if  kept  until  you  return,  the  seed  will  not 
grow.  Turn  all  marbles  which  you  find  lying  flat  on  the  soil. 
Visit  all  the  goldsmiths  or  silversmiths.  Take  a  fac-simile  of 
the  inscription  in  Tempe.  Ascertain  the  heights  of  Parnas- 
sus, Hymettus,  and  the  European  Olympus.  Dig  near  the 
temple  of  Bacchus,  at  Naxos.  Have  with  you  a  boat-com- 
pass and  a  telescope,  in  Greece.  Any  thing  may  be  done  by 
bribing  the  local  aghas. 
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*<  Barckhardt  is  at  Grand  Cairo,  and  Gell  at  Naples. 

**  If  Guaringhi  the  artist  be  yet  living  in  Petersburg,  re- 
member me  to  him ;  the  same  also  to  Bush  the  gardener,  at 
Tsarsko-Selo. 

**  All  here  unite  in  every  good  wish  and  kind  remembrance 
for  you,  not  only  of  this  season,  but  of  all  <  times,  tides,  and 
ends.'    XflM^f." 


,  The  narrative  left  Mr.  Clarke  preparing  for  his  permanent 
residence  in  Jesus  College,  from  which  there  was  no  longer 
any  thing  to  divert  him :  it  was,  in  fact,  his  only  home ;  but 
had  this  been  otherwise,  Cambridge  would  undoubtedly  have 
now  been  the  residence  of  his  choice.  With  the  progress  of 
his  travels  his  ardour  tor  science  had  increased,  and  that  which 
was  Before  tht:  prevalent,  had  now  become  the  habitual  prin- 
ciple of  his  mind.  Hence  it  came  to  pass,  that  while  the 
glimpse  he  had  before  enjoyed  of  the  literary  advantages  of  an 
academic  life,  had  remained  fresh  and  vivid  in  his  mind,  the 
little  rubs  and  vexations  he  had  experienced  there  were  for- 
gotten. Besides,  he  could  not  but  feel  that  the  character  in 
which  he  was  about  to  appear  in  the  University,  was  widely 
different  from  that  which  he  had  sustained  before.  In  every 
part  of  England,  his  reputation  as  a  traveller  had  preceded 
him ;  but  in  Cambridge  in  particular,  where  his  letters  had 
been  frequently  read  and  canvassed,  and  the  nature  and  extent 
of  lus  enterpriser  had  been  better  known,  the  estimate  of  his 
talents  bad  risen  very  considerably,  and  a  favourable  recep- 
tion was  secured  for  him  with  those  persons  on  whose  good 
opinion  he  was  dis|)Osed  to  place  the  highest  value.  Here, 
therefore,  in  the  latter  part  of  November,  1802,  he  commenced 
a  residence,  which,  under  various  circumstances,  was  conti- 
nued almost  without  interruption  for  nearly  twenty  years,  till 
the  period  of  his  death :  during  which  long  time,  hb  attach- 
ment to  the  place  seemed  to  increase  with  every  year  that 
passed  over  him,  nor  did  there  exist  within  its  precincts  a  man 
more  anxious  for  its  welfare  and  reputation,  more  attached  to 
its  distinguished  members  individually  and  collectively,  more 
desirous  of  encouraging  every  species  of  honourable  talent, 
and  every  branch  of  useful  information,  more  prodigal  of  his 
own  exertions,  or  more  disposed  to  honour  those  of  others. 

For  some  time  he  took  no  college  office,  nor  was  such  an 
employment  essential  to^  or  even  compatible  with  his  views. 
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for  Mr.  Cripps  still  continued  with  him  as  bis  pupil,  and  ibe 
engagements  arising  out  of  his  travels,  were  quite  sufl^dent  to 
occupy  all  the  time  he  had  to  spare :  among  these  his  first 
care  ivas  to  collect  and  examine  the  various  cases  and  pack- 
ages which  had  been  awaiting  their  arrival  at  the  different  cus- 
tom-houses of  the  country ;  and  considering  the  remoteness 
cf  the  places  from  which  they  bad  most  of  them  been  des- 
patched, and  the  variety  of  conveyances  to  which  they  bad 
been  intrusted,  it  was  matter  of  just  congratulation,  that  so 
little  either  ot  lo^ss  or  injury  had  been  sustained.  One  ac- 
cident indeed  had  occurred  which  had  nearly  bMp  of  the  most 
serious  importance.  The  ship  Princessa,  principally  freighted 
with  tbifir  most  valuable  acquisitions  from  Greece,  was  cast 
ashore  during  their  absence,  upon  the  coast  of  Sussex,  near 
Bea  hy  Head,  and  not  far  from  the  estate  of  Mr.  Ciif^ 
where  his  father  was  then  residing.  This  gentleman  hivu^ 
beard  of  the  accideut,  and  knowing  that  there  were  seteral 
packages  on  board  lor  his  son,  hastened  immediately  to  the 
spot,  and  by  his  timely  interference  and  care,  secured  such 
articles  as  had  received  no  injury,  and  saved  from  fafthei 
damage  those  which  had  suffered  from  the  wet.  Among  the 
former  was  the  celebrated  bust  of  Ceres,  and  other  valuabk 
marbles ;  among  the  latter,  the  beautiful  manuscript  of  the 
Arabian  Nights,*  which  had  cost  then)  so  much  time  and 
pains  to  obtain  at  Cairo,  and  which,  though  s«'nt  back  to  Con- 
stantinople for  the  purpose  of  being  restored,  was  never  after- 
ward of  any  value.  Besides  this,  several  cases  of  drawings 
and  plants  were  broken  up  in  the  confusii >n,  and  their  contents 
dispersed  ;  and  though  Mr.  Cripps  continued  to  receive  infor- 


'*'  It  i«  a  curious  fact,  that  Mr.  Hammer,  who  was  commissioned  by  tbm  Ambm 
;;ovemment  to  purchase  antiquities  in  Egypt,  and  who  was  Dr.  Clarke*s  oonfttilar 
for  this  manuscript,  at  Cairo,  an>l  allerward  for  the  fragment  of  a  statae  mnatg^ 
ruins  of  Suis,  in  which  he  c<tuceived  himself  to  have  been  •>ut-maaoeuTndbjDr* 
Clarke,  says  in  a  letter  to  him  afterward,  of  the  manuscript,   without  kaoviilili 
fate-*-'*  I  told  you  I  ou|^ht  to  hare  had  it,  and  it  will  never  fuvoui  withyoa  ;**  mtMllfi 
that  it  would  never  prosper  with  him.    This  gentleman,  a    linguist  of  tha  hklhail 
merit,  was  recommended  oy  Dr.  Clarke  to  the  author  of  toiii  Memoir,  at  Cambnift, 
in  Dec    1800,  duriiig  his  own  absence.    Of  the  Saitic    statue   (now  in  th«  Pw&e 
JLibrary)  he  then  said  nothing,  though  he  afterward  complained  in  the  VieuM  Ga- 
zette, of  Dr.  Clarke^s  mode  of  acquiring  it  ;  but  much  amusement  wait  afforded  W 
)iis  account  of  the  keenness  and  adroitnebs  of    our  traveller  in  pursuit  of  the  Bf& 
Arabian  Nights,  at  Cairo,    it  happened  that  Mr.  Pitt  was  at  this  time  udob  a  aoit  of 
canvassine  visit  in  the  University,  anclsaw  Mr.  Hammer ;  he  heard  of  nim  fint  at  a 
supper  at  Jfsus  Lodge,  where  in  the  company  of  some  young  travellers,  paitiealailj 
Mr.  Malthus,  &c.  he  was  induced  to  unbend  in  a  very  easy  conversati<m  rtmttiag 
Sir  Sidney  Smith,  the  massacre  at  Jaffa,  the  Pacha  of  Acre,  Clarke,   Cariislc,  kit. 
The  next  day^  he  desired  to  be  introduced  to  Mr.  Hammer  at  the    commemontin 
tlinner  at  1  nnity,  and  continued  with  him  his  inquiries  about  Sir  Sidney  Smith ; 
Mr.  Pitt  spoke  highly  at  the  supper,  of  Carlisle's  translations  from  the  ArabiG,  the 
poetry  of  which  he  thonght  beautifu,  and  some  of  them  he  seemed  to  know  by 
licart. 
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mation  respecting  some  of  the  articles  at  Newhaven,  for 
sereral  years,  he  never  could  trace  them  to  their  possessors. 

Of  all  these  treasures,  the  first  place  in  Dr.  Clarke's  mind 
was  given  to  the  Ceres  ;  and  this,  not  only  on  account  of  the 
high  distinction  to  which  the  statue  was  destined  in  the  Uni- 
versity, but  for  the  rank  he  assigned  to  it,  among  the  monu- 
ments of  the  purest  age  of  Grecian  sculpture,  and  the  many 
classical  associations  connected  with  its  history.     By  the  libe- 
rality of  the  government  it  was  allowed  to  be  taken  out  of  the 
custom-house,  duty  free ;  and  when  at  last  a  place  had  been 
assigned  to  it,  by  the  University  attlhorities  in  conjunction  with 
the  donors,  and  the  proper  preparations  had  been  made  for  its 
reception,  it  was  securely  placed  upon  its  pedestal,  with  all 
due  form  and  honours,  in  the  most  conspicuous  part  of  the 
vestibule  of  the  Public  Library,   on  the    I  st  of  July,  1803; 
and  the  names  of  Dr.  Clarke  and  Mr.  Cripps  were,  by  the  de-* 
sire  of  the  University,  inscribed  upon  the  base.     This  event 
was  a  source  of  great  gratification  to  Mr.  Clarke — it  was  the 
triumph  of  an  honourable  wish,  which  having  been  conceived 
at  the  moment  of  its  successful  departure  from  Eleusis,  had 
been  fondly  cherished  by  him  ever  since,  and  was  now  accom- 
plished in  a  manner  the   most  agreeable  to  him.     Indeed  it 
was  a  subject  of  fair  congratulation,  both  to  himself  and   Mr. 
Cripps,  that  this  celebrated  monument,  whose  removal  had 
been  attempted  in  vain  by  one  of  the  most  powerful  ambassa- 
dors at  Constantinople,  and  which  was  guarded  no  less  by  the 
superstition  of  the  neighbouring  inhabitants,  than  by  the  na- 
tural obstacles  of  its  own  weight  and  magnitude,  should  have 
been  transported  in  safety  to  the  University  by  the  exertions 
and  address  of  two  of  its  private  members.     The  public  ap- 
pearance of  the  statue  was  quickly  followed  by   a  tract  from 
his  pen,  which  naturally  grew  out  of  the  transaction,  and  was 
indeed  important  to  the  illustration  of  it.     In  this  little  work, 
which  is  entitled,  *  Testimonies  of  diflferent  Authors,  respecting 
the  Colossal  Statue  of  Ceres,'  the   monument  in  question  is 
clearly  proved  to  be  the  very  individual  bust,  described  as 
lying  at  Eleusis,  by  Wheler  andlSpon,  Pococke,  Chandler,  &c. 
and  considered  generally  as  the  representation  of  the  goddess. 
A  learned  distinctioH  is  also  drawn  between  the  ornaments  and 
costume  of  the  Canephors  and  Cistophori,  and  those  of  the 
Eleusinian  goddess,  with  which  they  had  been  confounded ; 
and  a  short  account  is  added,  of  the  manner  in  which  the  pro- 
perty of  the  travellers  in  the  statue  had  been  acquired,  and  the 
means  by  which  its  removal  to  a  vessel  in  the  Piraeus  had  beea 
effected.     The  pamphlet  was  published  in  the  summer  of  1803, 
and  is  thus  noticed  in  a  letter  to  his  biograpberi  the  closing 

HhS 
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lines  of  which  cannot  fail  of  raising  many  pleasing  lecoDec- 
tions  in  the  minds  of  those  who  were  acquainted  with  Dr. 
Clarke's  College  rooms  and  their  ornaments. 


To  the  Rev.  William  Otter. 

^        '<  Jesus  Collkgb,  JoJj  lOtk,  im 

'*  The  Ceres  is  more  and  more  admired ;  as  for  our  maiter, 
he  pulls  off  his  gown  and  dances  round  it.  The  Tice-chin- 
cellor  sent  for  me,  and  communicated  the  thanks  of  the  Uni- 
versity, and  desired  them  to  be  sent  in  due  form  to  Cripps,  and 
added,  that  the  University  insisted  on  our  names  being  cut  oa 
the  pedestal.  My  little  pamphlet  is  not  to  be  distributed  gratis: 
the  good  Tyrwhit  hit  upon  a  plan,  of  which  I  envy  Urn  the 
proposal.  The  price  is  to  be  low,  but  the  amount  of  it  is  to 
go  to  the  poor  man  who  fell  from  the  scaffold  and  broke  his 
ribs.  This  will  bring  twenty -five  pounds  to  a  day  labourer,  at 
one  lump,  and  as  the  pamphlet  will  always  sell,  as  long  aslioni 
prowl  about  the  statue,  it  will  be  a  little  fund  for  his  family. 

<<  I  fear  I  shall  never  have  courage  to  quit  the  quiet  of  thii 
place  for  Brighton.  We  have  such  serene  evenings,  and 
green  walks,  even  Tyrwhit  is  now  seen,  basking  on  our  grass 

plot,  and keeps  the  Gyps  in  fine  order.     We  are 

only  three  in  the  whole  college.  It  is  like  a  sweet  calm,  in  a 
good  port,  after  a  storm,  and  my  days  ily  like  gentle  breezes, 
swift,  but  silent ;  whispering  as  they  pass,  repose  and  peace  I 

"  We  dine  at  four,  and  still  have  time  for  a  walk  afterward. 
I  cannot  afford  such  a  lounge  in  the  morning,  but  read  and 
scribble  till  I  get  fined  for  being  too  late  in  hall.  At  breakfast 
I  should  sigh,  if  I  were  not  in  my  fourth  decade,  old  and  cal- 
lous ;  when  the  thought  comes  across  me  that  Otter  will  not 
call.  I  have  nobody  to  show  my  nonsense  to  now ;  and,  what 
is  worse,  I  have  not  had  a  single  letter.  Pshaw  !  this  last  sen- 
tence smells  of  the  sizing  bill,  which  is  now  lying  before  me  ; 
potatoes,  beef,  and  broth  !  I  should  not  have  written  it  before 
they  closed  the  shutters,  and  bolted  out  the  breezes.  May  God 
bless  thee  !  Here's  your  health !  I 

'*  And  oft,  as  from  the  mooDtain's  brow  yon  bend, 
Where  northeni  moors,  in  •nlitude  extend  : 
Where  scarce  a  hot.  through  all  the  dreary  traste, 
Invites  braye  Bine  Beard  to  his  night's  repast ; 
Say,  wiU  your  thooc  hts  to  Rhadegmida  KMmi. 
Alia  Tiew  tfao  wand  w  IB  lui  pcftMftil  hono  # 
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Willie  faaej  wakJog,  painti  the  weU-known  tceac^ 

The  wells  moneilic,  end  the  eoUef^e  green, 

Tlie  chamber  hnng  with  pehitiM**  detthlMi  djc% 

Where  hreathing  eanntfe  bids  old  Shekipeareriie,* 

Where  Edwin's  soal  in  reptore  seems  to  soar. 

The  peasants  smoking  at  tiie  oottage  door, 

The  tints  which  Temeeirom  a  TiUan  drew, 

De  Heem*s  warm  tonch,  and  Herman's  silyer  hne, 

Lode's  Dale  phantom,  on  the  stormy  heath, 

Thj  shqpwreck,  Vanderrelde !  and  nlf  of  death ; 

Or  when  contrasted,  'midst  serener  skies, 

The  gallant  ressel  calm  at  anchor  lies ; 

Sebastian  Bonrdon's  sweet  maternal  smile, 

Bercham's  still  flocks,  and  Steenywcke's  hallowed  pile  I 

*^  Oh  'tis  wonderful  what  effect  a  glass  of  college  ale  has 
upon  a  college  muse  I" 


His  return  to  college  after  the  vacation  of  this  year,  wbb 
marked  by  many  circumstances  calculated  to  gratify  his  ambi- 
tion, and  to  reward  his  labours.  The  statue  of  Geres  had 
succeeded  not  only  in  exciting  a  high  degree  of  interest 
among  the  members  of  the  University,  and  its  casual  visiters, 
bat  had  attracted  to  Cambridge  several  men  of  letters  and 
artists,  who  came  there  solely  for  the  purpose  of  studying  it, 
or  of  making  designs  from  it.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned 
particularly  Mr.  Flaxman,  who  afterward  made  a  drawing  of 
the  complete  figure,  according  to  his  own  conception  of  it, 
which  was  engraved  by  Tomkins,  for  a  subsequent  work. 
But  this  was  only  a  prelude  to  those  more  honourable  and 
more  appropriate  marks  of  approbation  which  the  University 
had  in  store  for  them.  In  his  opening  speech  to  the  senate, 
the  vice-chancellor,  Dr.  Davy,  of  Caius  College,  paid  a  hand- 
some compliment  to  the  merits  of  the  travellers,  and  dwelt 
upon  the  credit  which  had  accrued  to  the  University  from  their 
labours  and  public  spirit ;  and  before  the  winter  had  expired,  a 
grace  was  passed  unanimously  in  the  senate,  for  conferring  the 
degree  of  LL.D.  upon  Dr.  Clarke,  and  that  of  M.A.  upon 
Mr.  Cripps  ;  and  to  mark  with  more  distinction  the  sense  of 
the  University,  in  conferring  these  honours,  a  second  grace 


*  This  picture  had  for  a  while  a  siapQiar  celebrity.  Jn  the  term  before  he  made  his 
joome  J  to  the  north,  he  found  it  in  a  shoemaker's  smd,  covered  with  filth,  and  bonriit 
It  for  a  guinea,  and  in  the  course  of  deaninjg  it  ne  discovered,  or  fancied  he  ois- 
covered  the  features  of  Shakspeare  in  the  sufc^ect,  and  the  initisis  of  Mark  Garrard 
in  the  comer  of  the  canvass.  Under  this  impression,  he  eot  leave  to  exhibit  it  in  the 
Public  librarr.  and  invited  the  University  and  the  neighbourhood  to  examine  it  as  an 
original  portrait  of  the  bard.  Nor  will  ttute  w]|»  leneaber  tlM  liet,  easiij  forget 
the  amnbcri  which  ths  friabitifla  cdlsctsd. 
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was  Bubseqaently  carried,  to  defray  the  whole  expense  of  Dr. 
Clarke's  degree  from  the  UDiveraity  chest. 

From  these  academic  honours  and  occupations  his  attenfioa 
was  for  a  while  diverted  to  cares  less  peaceful,  though  happil} 
of  a  not  les^  innocuous  kind,  in  which  he  was  also  destined  to 
act  a  conspicuous  part.  The  close  of  the  year  1803  was  ren- 
dered remarkable  by  the  patriotic  Apirit  dbplayed  by  the  natioa 
at  large,  under  the  threat  of  a  French  invasion,  and  particii> 
larly  by  the  eagerness  with  which  men  of  all  ranks  and  pro- 
fessionsy  among  the  well-born  and  the  well-educated,  hastened 
to  prepare  themselves  by  military  exercises,  for  participating  in 
the  defence  of  the  country.  In  these  exercises,  however  alien 
from  their  usual  avocations,  the  two  Universities  were  by  no 
means  backward  to  partake.  At  Cambridge,  four  companies 
were  enrolled,  including  gownsmen  of  every  rank  and  degree 
and  almost  of  every  age  ;  and  as  Mr.  Clarke  was  always  fore- 
most in  every  plan  which  was  calculated  to  rouse  the  ener^es, 
either  mental  or  physical,  of  the  University,  he  was  exceed- 
ingly useful  in  the  formation  of  the  corps,  and  was  eventually 
appointe<l  to  one  of  the  companies  in  it. 

The  spirit  displayed  upon  this  occasion  is  a  curious  feature 
in  the  history  of  the  times,  and  his  own  description  of  the 
drill,  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Satterthwaite,  will  perhaps  not  be 
thought  uninteresting. 


To  Dr.  Satterthwaite, 

'*  Jesus  College,  Cambridgc^ 
November  15,  180S. 

"  Dear  Sat. — I  have  had  so  much  to  say,  and  so  much  to 
thank  you  for,  that  1  thought  it  quite  necessary  to  sit  down  in 
form  and  write  on  a  folio.  But  in  this  way  a  letter  is,postponed 
from  day  to  day,  and  never  written.  So,  therefore,  take  me 
as  I  am  ;  just  come  from  practising  the  light  infantry  manoeit* 
vres,  over  all  the  hedges  and  ditches,  towards  Madingly  ;  wet, 
muddy,  and  oozing  at  every  pore.  My  brother  has  been  here, 
and  passed  some  time  with  me.  Malthus  left  me  this  morning; 
but  still  new  lions  pour  in — n'importe  !  The  Bursar  talks  of 
building  a  new  Combination  Room  ;  and  certainly  we  must 
have  a  new  table  in  the  hall — we  have  not  room  even  for  the 
members  of  the  college,  and  still  less  for  lions,  who  always 
occupy  considerable  space. 

"  I  thank  you  for  the  handsome  manner  in  which  you  hare 
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complied  with  all  my  requests  respecting  the  Plumbago  Mine ; 
or  the  case  you  have  sent ;  and  the  answers  you  have  given  to 
n  my  queries.  For  it  was  of  importance  that  you  should  not 
wij  goup  the  level,  but  absolutely  ascend  the  shaft,  however 
atiguing  it  might  be  ;  and  although  jny  questions  might  not  all 
ppear  of  importance,  I  shall  convince  you  when  we  meet  that 
hey  were  essential. 

**  At  present  nothing  is  talked  of  in  Cambridge,  but  the 
Irill-^who  shoulders  best ;  and  who  trod  down  Beverley's 
leels  in  close  marching.  Yesterday  we  had  a  sort  of  sham 
igbt,  on  Parkhurst,  and  they  all  allow  we  do  better  than  the 
Town  Volunteers.  Colonel  Hare  came  to  see  us,  and  said  we 
rere  the  finest  body  of  men  he  ever  saw  ;  and  that  he  would 
alher  command  the  University  corps,  than  any  regiment  in 
Sngland.  Certainly  our  grenadier  company  attracts  the  no- 
ice  of  all  the  ladies.     Among  them  you  will  see  O and 

/ — — )  in  smart  light  infantry  jackets,  with  black  stocks, 
K>king  as  fierce  as  Mars.  We  paraded  through  the  streets, 
rom  Clare  Hall  to  Parkhurst  Piece,  with  a  full  band  of  music, 
rbe  corps  is  intended  as  a  nursery  of  corps,  to  supply  the  na- 
ion  with  officers  and  drill  sei^eants.  We  are  all  officers  in 
urn.  At  present  the  corps  consists  of  four  companies  of 
liirty  men  in  each,  commanded  by  Captain  Bircham  as 
eneral,  and  by  Thackery,  myself,  Johnson,  and  Dr.  Sill,  with 
overing  sergeants  who  succeed  to  our  posts,  when  we  ffdl  mto 
lie  ranks ;  in  the  order  you  see  here : 

First       ||     Second        t    Third        |     Fourth 

Division,     5&   Division.       &  Division.  £j    Division, 

Grenadiers.  |«  f  •  ^ %  Grenadiers. 

'I         —         5^        —  I      —       "f         — 

t  Thackery.   11  E.D.Clarke.     I  Johnson.     ^    Dr.  Sill. 

Captain  Bircham. 

"Now  you  may  review  us  yourself;  and  imagine  we  are 
iving  the  general  salute,  with  the  band  playing  *  God  save  the 
[ing,'  or  the  *  Cambridge  University  March.'  Don't  you  re- 
lember  the  Swedbh  air,  *0n  lofty  Mountains  roaming?' 
ou  did  not  like  the  words  should  be  made  a  Hng  song  ;  so  I 
ave  adapted  new  words  more  appropriate;  and  I  enclose 
lem  as  they  were  sung  at  the  concert  here,  a  few  nights  a^o. 
have  also  enclosed  the  answer  of  the  heads  to  the  plan  I  laid 
efore  them  for  drilling  the  laymen  members.  Tou  have  little 
onception  in  your  peaceful  retreat,  what  high  words,  and  hot 
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water,  has  attended  the  formation  of  this  UniTersitjcorp0; 
nor  of  the  open  and  insidious  attacks  it  has  reoeiVed  (rom 
avowed  enemies,  and  pretended,  lukewarm  friends.  They 
voted  us  2001.  from  the  University  chest  lately,  towards  de- 
fraying the  expenses  of  the  drill.  1  could  have  wished  fte 
corps  had  thanked  them  for  this  handsome  offer,  and  decUned 
accepting  it ;  but  there  are  some  among  us  on  whom  the  ex- 
pense of  arms,  accoutrements,  and  uniform,  might  fall  too 
heavy.  But  what  will  your  surprise  be,  when  I  tell  you,  thtt 
the  first  person  who  put  down  his  name  for  a  musket,  underthe 
plea  of  poverty,  was  the  son  of  a  nobleman  !  I  hope  he  wiS 
not  en((rave  his  name  on  the  stock. 

**  The  Combination  is  now  ton  numerously  attended  to  be 
comfortable;  but  the  gieatest  harmony  prevails,  and  we  life 
like  one  great  family.  I  beii«-ve  so  laige  a  circle  with  so 
much  unanimity  would  not  be  found  elsewhere.  I  have  not 
heard  a  single  expression  of  ill  will,  either  openly  or  ambifra- 
ously,  since  we  met  We  have  entirely  bbolished  sizing  pu- 
ties  i  which  you  will  feei  the  advantage  of  in  a  very  high  de- 
gree. There  is  a  Combination  Room  fvery  night.  If  a  maa 
has  no  other  engagement,  he  is  f^uir  of  finding  a  comfoitable 
rubber,  and  a  party  of  friends  ;  and  if  he  doe8  not  like  card% 
there  are  newspapers  and  reviews  for  his  amusement.  At 
supper  we  oider  what  w*-  p]r>nse  ,  exrept  on  a  Monday,  liie 
gala  night;  as  commi  morating  the  o^d  Club — on  that  T^f^ 
we  have  a  supper  prepared,  and  all  make  a  point  of  attending. 

"  Young  W  ilk  ins  is  returned  from  Greece,  and  is  going  to 
publish  his  drawings  i*f  'Rums  in  Sicily,'  by  way  ol  supple- 
ment to  <  Stuart's  Athens'  Miss  Wilkinshafi  just  finished  8 
most  magnificent  drawing,  representing  the  Ceres  entirely  re- 
stored to  all  her  original  majesty,  as  seated  in  her  temple  it 
Eleusis.  I  intend  to  engrave  it  in  the  next  edition  of  the  TVi- 
timonies;  which  will  appt-ar  with  the  Testimonies  nspeetmg 
the  Tomb  of  JlUxander^  and  both  form  one  volume. 

*'  There  is  nothing  I  dislike  so  much  as  that  letters,  contain- 
ing mere  gossip^  should  lie  about,  or  beconie  placards;  there- 
fore, I  earnestly  be^  you  will  burn  this.  At  the  same  time,  it 
will  be  particularly  necessary  for  you  to  make  no  other  copy 
of  the  following  poem,  than  what  the  tablets  of  your  memory 
may  contain.  It  is  the  most  beautiful  thing  I  ever  heard. 
I  give  it  you  from  memory  myself.  My  brother  is  publishing 
a  new  edition  of  the  Shipwreck,  and  he  applied  to  Bowles  for  a 
few  lines  to  add  to  the  life  ol  Falconer  Bowles  read  his  let- 
ter as  he  was  lounging  on  the  platform  at  Portsmouth,  looking 
out  to  the  Isle  of  Wight ;  and  going  to  his  room,  added  this 
exquisite  sonnet  to  his  answer : — 
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^  FALCONER,  AUTHOR  uF  •  THE  SHIPWRECK  ;*  LOST  AFTERWARB 

IN  THE  AURORA. 

What  pale  and  bleeding  Tontb, — while  the  fell  hlait 
Howls  o*er  the  wreck,  and  fainter  ainka  the  cry 
Of  Mtmuling  wrctchei,  ere  overwhelmed,  they  die- 
Yet  floats  apbome  up«>n  the  driring  mast  ? 

Oh,  poor  Aiion !  has  thy  sweetest  strain, 
That  charm*d  old  ocean's  wildest  solifode. 
At  this  dread  hour,  his  waves'  dark  might  subdued  ? 

Let  Sea  Maids  thy  reclinina  head  sustain ; 

And  wipe  the  blood  and  briny  drops  that  soil 

Thy  locks,  and  eive  once  more  thy  wretched  shell 
To  ring  with  melody !  oh,  fruitless  toil ! 

Hark !  o'er  thy  head  again  the  tempest  swell ! 

Hark !  hark !  again  the  storm's  black  dsmons  yell ! 
More  loud  !  the  bellowing  deep  reclaims  his  spoil— 

Peacb  !  and  may  weeping  Sea  Maids  ring  thy  knell !" 


Having  now  sufficiently  provided  for  the  security  and  credit 
r  the  statues  and  marbles  more  immediately  under  bis 
dntrol,  the  next  object  connected  with  hi^i  travels  to  which  he 
irected  the  public  attention,  was  the  celebrated  Sarcophagus, 
ow  in  the  British  Museum,  captured  from  the  French  at 
lexandria.  It  b  well  known  how  instrumental  Dr.  Clarke 
Eul  been  in  discovering  this  noble  monument  of  Egyptian  art, 
ben  it  had  been  clandestinely  embarked  for  France,  on  board 
hospital  ship,  in  the  port  of  Alexandria,  and  in  rescuing  it 
oiti  the  hands  of  General  Meiiou,  and  the  French  Institute, 
bo  clung  to  it  with  a  degree  of  obstinacy  almost  incredible : 
ad  it  was  very  natural  that  the  interest  he  had  taken  in  it  in 
Igypt  should  revive  with  its  arrival  in  England ;  especially  as 
le  origin  of  the  monument  soon  became  the  subject  of  much 
3eculation  and  perplexity  among  the  learned,  and  Dr.  Clarke 
onceived  himself  to  be  possessed  of  evidence  calculated  to 
irow  light  upon  it.  Under  this  impression,  he  drew  up,  in 
S05,  a  Dissertation  on  the  Sarcophagus  in  the  British  Museum, 
rought  from  Alexandria.  It  was  inscribed  to  Lord  Hutchin- 
>n,  under  whose  authority  he  had  acted  in  Alexandria,  and 
16  main  object  of  it  was  to  vindicate  the  pretensions  of  the 
lonument  to  the  title  of  the  tomb  of  Alexander.  To  this  by- 
othesis  he  had  been  first  led  by  the  name  it  bore  (the  tomb  of 
scander)  among  the  most  ancient  race  of  the  neighbouring 
ihabitants,  coupled  with  the  extreme  veneration  felt  for  it  as 
uch  by  the  Turks  and  other  persons  of  every  description  in 
le  city  of  which  this  hero  was  the  founder ;  and  having  been 
fterward  partially  confirmed  in  his  opinion  by  the  reports  he 
lund  in  the  works  of  early  travellers,  as  well  as  by  the  conver- 
ation  of  learned  men  on  the  continent,  and  at  last  more  de- 
idedly  by  an  accurate  examination  of  such  classical  authors 
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as  had  treated  of  the  subject  of  Alexander's  death  and  barial, 
he  collected  his  proofs  and  arguments  in  a  manuscript,  wUch, 
after  being  handed  about  among  his  friends,  in  18(M,  wuby 
their  advice  published  in  the  following  year,  under  the  thk 
already  mentioned.  The  work  had  been  placed  in  the  hands 
of  Lord  Hutchinson,  with  a  view  to  its  being  printed  by  the 
Antiquarian  Society,  but  ivas  afterwards  withdrawn  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  his  Iriends,  who  thought  it  would  appear  more  expe- 
ditiously, as  well  as  advantageously,  from  the  University  press, 
the  managers  of  which  undertook  to  print  it. 

'*  It  was  ornamented  with  an  accurate  coloured  engraTin; 
of  the  tomb,  from  a  drawing  bj  Alexander,  and  accompanied 
with  several  appendices,  in  one  of  which  was  inserted  a  leam- 
od  and  ingenious  illustration  by  Dr.  Parr,  of  a  Greek  inscrip- 
tion found  among  the  ruins  of  Tithorea  by  the  author;  and 
being  thr-  first  book  in  which  the  name  of  Edward  Chrire  had 
appeared  in  the  titlepage  (all  his  former  publications  having 
been  anonymous,)  it  was  otherwise  got  up  with  great  ctre, 
and  at  no  inconsiderable  cost.  But  this  over-nurring  wu  in 
one  respect  injurious  to  it.  The  subject,  though  excellent  for 
a  pamphlet,  was  neither  popular  nor  comprehensive  enoi^ 
for  the  expensive  form  in  which  it  was  thus  obliged  to  appear 
(the  price  was  eighteen  shillings,)  and  the  introduction  of 
such  topics  as  the  ruins  of  Sais  and  Tithorea,  however  interest- 
ing in  tbeiiiselves,  was  so  far  injudirious.  that  it  injured  die 
unity  of  the  piece,  and  added  to  the  expense  witho':t  famish- 
ing any  ground  for  the  argument :  thus,  notwithstanding  the 
advantages  under  which  it  came  out,  the  Work  was  by  no 
means  lucrative,  cither  to  himself  or  his  publisher,  Mr.  Maw- 
man,  in  whose  hands  a  large  number  of  copies  remained  for 
many  years.  To  the  author,  however,  it  was  productire  of 
essential  advantage  in  many  ways.  By  the  few  who  read  it, 
it  was,  for  the  most  part,  well  received  and  highly  estimated ; 
among  whom  are  mentioned  by  himself,  Porson,  Parr,  Dr. 
Zouch,  Lord  Aberdeen,  Dr.  Henly  (Principal  of  Hertford 
College,)  Dr.  Knox  (his  early  tutor,)  Mr.  Tyrwhit,  Mr. 
Matthias,  &c. ;  all  of  whom  gave  their  countenance  and  ap- 
probation, and  some  their  assistance  or  advice  in  the  work.  It 
was  the  means,  also,  of  making  him  more  favourably  and  more 
intimately  known  to  other  men  of  learning  and  genius,  whose 
friendship  he  never  lost.  Above  all,  it  gave  him  confidence  in 
his  own  powers,  and  enabled  him  to  stand  upon  much  higher 
ground,  when  soon  afterward  he  had  to  treat  with  the  book- 
sellers for  his  travels.  Nor  can  it  be  denied,  that  his  position 
was  maintained  with  great  ingenuity :  by  many  learned  per- 
sons, the  proofs  were  considered  concltisive,  as  their  letters 
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•how  ;  others,  more  reserved,  readily  expressed  Iheir  surprise 
that  such  a  mass  of  evidence  existed ;  and  all  were  disposed 
to  allow,  that  a  vague  and  obscure  tradition  had  been  elevated 
in  his  hands  to  the  rank  of  a  learned  and  probable  conjecture. 
0(  the  congratulatory  letters  addressed  to  him  upon  the  occa- 
sion of  this  Work,  one  only  will  be  given.  It  is  from  Dr. 
Knox^  and  has  been  selected  not  less  for  the  good  feeling  dis- 
plajed  in  it,  than  because  it  was  particularly  gratifying  to  Dr 
Clarke  himself. 


'*  TuNBRiDGE,  March  SStb,  1805. 

"  Accept  my  sincere  acknowledgments  for  your  valuable 
present,  rendered  still  more  valuable  by  your  kind  remem- 
brance of  mc.  It  is  indeed  highly  gratifying  to  me,  to  see  one 
of  my  scholars  advancing  in  fame  as  you  do  ;  and  no^  forget- 
ting the  guide  of  his  boyish  studies.  It  is  one  of  the  veetest 
rewards  of  m^  laborious  profession  to  see  eminent  scholars 
shining  in  the  world,  and  acknowledging  that  they  owe  some- 
thing of  their  lustre  to  him  who  assisted  them  in  the  elements 
of  literature.  I  congratulate  you  on  your  success,  and  say, 
*  Macte,  puer,  sic  itur  ad  astra.* 

**  I  am  highly  pleased  with  your  very  curious  book  :  it  dis- 
plays great  ingenuity,  and  must  command  the  attention  and 
respect  of  all  lovers  of  classical  antiquity.  I  do  admire  that 
ardour  of  mind  which  overcomes  all  obstacles,  in  pursuit  of  its 
favourite  and  laudable  objects ;  1  well  remember  the  symptoms 
of  it  when  you  were  at  school ;  it  constitutes  what  I  callliterary 
heroism. 

"  I  shall  make  it  my  business,  when  in  London,  to  inspect 
the  Sarcophagus ;  I  shall  touch  it  with  a  kind  of  awe ;  by 
your  assistance,  I  shall  be  an  elegant  spectator  of  it. 

<<  My  family  all  unite  in  best  respects  to  you,  with  dear  Sir, 
"  Your  much  obliged,  - 

and  faithful,  humble  servant, 

«  V.  Knox." 

Some  objections  to  the  hypothesis  had  been  started  in  the 
Monthly  Magazine,  before  the  publication  of  the  Work,  which 
were  answered  by  Dr.  Henley,  in  an  Appendix  to  it ;  and 
others  appeared  afterwards  in  the  Literary  Journal,  to  which 
Dr.  Clarke  replied  himself  in  a  letter  to  the  Trustees  of  the 
British  Museum.  This  again  gave  occasion  to  several  com- 
munications with  Professor  Porson*  and  Dr.  Parr,  upon  the 


*  Where  Uie  chaia  of  his  evidence 
Qmh  templee  and  numuiMiitiL  in 

li 


defeetlTe  after  Uie  deetnction  of  faea« 
oftWeittWiahaHmtol  Chrietiaiiity  by 
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critical  meaning  of  several  Greek  words  \\  iiicfa  had  been  m- 
troduced  into  it;  and  also  with  Dr.  Henley*;  (ipm-  thi  sacred 
writings  of  the  Egyptians,  in  all  of  which  he  lo^  •.  j :  ^^  interest; 
and  it  will  convey  some  notion  of  thi  exttaoi  «ii.i:iry  act'irity 
of  his  mind  at  this  period,  to  add,  that  in  the  very  a::tist  of  tUs 
controversy  (Easter,  1805)  he  composeii  and  sent  to  press  a 
treatise  on  Mineralogy,  principally  intended  for  studenis,  of 
which  the  following  notice  is  given  in  a  (titer  to  Dr.  Henley: 
— "  I  have  already  sent  another  work  lo  'he  press,  very  differ- 
ent in  its  nature,  which  will  be  mere  p::<y  to  me  this  Easter 
vacation.  It  is  *an  easy  and  simple  mi  .hod  of  an^angingthe 
substances  of  the  mineral  kingdom  ;'  by  which  I  hope  to  make 
mineralogists,  as  fast  as  Bolton  makt  s  buMons.  The  introdoc- 
tion  only  is  addresst:d  to  persons  rathtr  ubove  the  class  of  stu- 
dents, and  is  intended  todcvclope  the  theory  of  elementary  prin- 
ciples, the  cause  and  origin  of  the  fluid  matter  of  hea^  the 
formation  of  atmosphere,  &c.  &c.  It  isa  t^ortable  volume,8maU 
and  pleasant  for  travellers.*' 

The  work  was  never  published,  and  its  existence  is  scarcely 
known  to  any  of  his  friends,  but  one  or  two  copies  were  found 
among  his  papers,  and  a  slight  view  of  ii  is  sufficient  to  show, 
that  it  must  have  cost  him  considerable  iUne  and  labour,  at  the 
moment  his  hands  appeared  to  be  full  of  other  things.  But 
this  was  not  all ;  not  many  months  before,  he  had  been  ap- 
pointed to  the  office  of  Senior  Tutor  of  Jesus  College,  in  the 
room  of  the  author  of  this  Memoir,  who  had  vacated  it  by  mar- 
riage, and  thus  a  new  class  of  occupations  and  engagements 
was  thrown  upon  his  shoulders,  of  the  greater  part  of  which  he 
had  no  previous  knowledge  or  experience,  and  of  some  (busi- 
ness and  accounts)  a  great  horror;  and  when  to  all  this,  iti:) 
added,  that  he  had  taken  another  pupil  in  the  room  of  Mr. 
Cripps,  and  that  his  time  was  liable  to  be  broken  in  upon  by 
innumerable  strangers  of  all  descriptions,  foreigners  and  na- 
tives, who  pressed  upon  him  with  letters  of  recommendation, 
and  always  went  away  deiighted,  it  will  create  no  surprise  to 
learn,  that  the  number  and  variety  of  his  engagements  during^ 
this  year  furnished  matter  of  wonder,  and  sometimes  of  amuse- 
ment, to  his  friends.  Notwithstanding  all  these  distractions, 
by  which  his  time  was  frittered  away,  the  College,  with  the 


itnpeml  authority,  the  Profcsior'a  rcadini;  fiirnuhed  him  with  a  icasoiiable  argumnt: 
Herodian  mcntioun  Soroa,  and  St.  Aiutin  Ulls  ua,  a«arcophagas  itt  what  all  the  Greeki 
caUed  soroK :  so  Caracalla  lays  his  mantle  rn  vopta,  or  n[>OD  the  carcophtgns.  In  cob* 
finnatioD  of  this,  is  an  inscriplion  oooied  by  Dr.  Clarke  at  Alexandria  Tnus,  of  tb 
time  of  Alexander,  as  Porsoo  judp^ud  from  the  lettering,  in  which  the  aarconha^tu  t> 
called  ioroa  :— 

(*  Aareliufl  Soter  constructed  thia  aoroa  (aareophagus)  for  himself.'* 
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sistance  of  his  experienced  friend  and  coadjutor,  Mr.  Cald- 
ell,  went  on  prosperously  in  his  bands,  till  be  was  happily  re- 
eved from  it  by  his  marriage,  in  the  spring  of  1806  :  upon 
liicb  occaMon,  ilic  uoblemen  and  fellow-commoners  of  the 
ollege,  presentei  to  hirn,  through  the  hands  of  the  Marquis 
'Sligo,  a  piece  ofpLitte,  accompanied  by  a  handsome  letter, 
[pressing  their  s.?ns«^  of  his  kindness  and  attention  in  his 
Ice,  and  their  regret  for  his  loss. 

The  lady  who  was  the  object  of  his  choice  was  Angelica 
usb,  the  fifth  daiigiiter  of  Sir  William  Rush,  of  Wimbledon, 
id  the  cousin  of  hi;  pupil,  Mr.  Rush,  of  Elsenham.  It  was, 
'ictly  speaking,  a  match  of  affection  on  both  sides,  and 
roughout  the  whole  progress  of  it,  was  marked  with  a  more 
an  usual  portion  of  those  anxieties  and  fears  which  are  apt 
accompany  such  arrangen^ems,  although  happily  exempt  in 
e  sequel  from  the  disappointments  and  inconveniences  which 
metiraes  follow  tK«>m.  At  first,  indeed,  the  connexion  was 
ooght  very  flattvTin^ ;  the  lady  was  beautiful  and  accom- 
ished,  her  father  a  man  of  large  fortune,  and  Mr.  Cripps, 
r.  Clarke's  pupil,  was  about  to  marry  the  third  sister.  But 
bell  the  circum<itances  and  dispositions  of  the  parties  had 
en  fairly  considered,  in  relation  to  each  other,  the  aspect 
ider  which  it  appeared  to  his  friends  was  very  different.  A 
ide  disparity  of  years,  (Dr.  darkens  age  was  double  that  of 
e  lady,)  a  real  difference  of  habits,  a  presumed  discrepancy 

taste,  and,  worst  of  all,  a  very  narrow  income,  were  the 
ominent  features  of  the  case,  as  they  presented  themselves 
itbrmly  to  those  whom  he  consulted  ;  and  making  every  fair 
owance  for  the  cliances  of  life,  and  for  that  powerful  sti- 
ilus  to  exertion  woich  the  wisdom  of  Providence  has  happily 
nexed  to  a  prolific  marriage,  it  was  itnpossible  for  them  to 
^ard  the  match,  or  to  represent  it  to  himself  in  any  other 
bt  than  as  a  most  imprudent  one ;  insomuch  that,  uotwith* 
mding  th(',  powerful  iafluence  by  which  he  was  impelled, 
)r  it  was  not  likely  that  a  passion  which  is  apt  to  animate 
en  the  cold  and  slu;j;gish,  should  bum  with  an  ordinary  flame 
a  heart  so  susceptible  as  his,)  there  were  moments  in  which 

himself  was  so  strongly  touched  with  the  thought  of  in- 
Iving  in  unknown  difficulties  a  person  to  whom  he  was  so 
ich  attached,  as  to  undergo  the  most  painful  struggles ; 
ring  which,  many  letters  tinged  with  his  romantic  spirit, 
d  marked  with  his  peculiar  mode  of  expression,  but  always 
nerous  and  honotirable,  were  written  by  him  to  his  biogra- 
er. 

From  the  moment,  however*  that  he  was  convinced  of  the 
ly 'S  firmness,  he  looked  no  farther  back,  but  giving  himself 
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up  entirely  to  the  stream  of  bis  afiection,  and  relying  upon  bi§ 
own  exertions,  in  some  shape  or  other,  for  a  better  prorision, 
if  it  should  be  needed,  he  pressed  on  Ins  marriage  with  all  the 
despatch  imaginable ;  and  as  no  difficulties  were  now  thrown 
in  the  way  by  her  parents,  they  were  married,  on  the  26(h  of 
March,  1806.  The  ceremony  was  performed  in  London,  by 
the  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  and  the  events  which  preceded 
and  followed  it,  amply  justified  the  confidence  be  had  placed 
in  his  own  good  fortune.  During  the  short  administration  of 
the  Whigs,  he  had  been  a  candidate  for  the  Professoralrip  of 
Modern  History,  in  which  he  did  not  succeed  ;  but  befoK  the 
day  appointed  for  the  marriage  arrived,  the  vicarage  of  Hari- 
ton,  belonging  to  Jesus  College,  became  vacant,  and  after 
some  weeks  of  anxiety,  during  which  his  seniors  were  delibe- 
rating, the  option  at  last  came  down  to  him ;  and  havog 
already  determined  to  enter  into  holy  orders  he  was  ordaiDed 
by  his  old  friend,  the  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  in  December, 
i805,  and  immediately  instituted  to  the  living.  But  this  was 
only  a  part  of  his  good  fortune.  Not  more  than  three  yetrs 
after  his  marriage,  the  rectory  of  Yeldham,  in  Essex,  in  the 
gift  of  Sir  Wm.  Rush,  and  tenable  with  Harlton,  unexpectedly 
became  vacant,  and  was  presented  to  him.  Thus  he  became 
possessed  of  a  considerable  income  from  church  preferment^ 
not  any  part  of  which  he  had  calculated  upon  when  he  deter- 
mined upon  his  marriage.  **  As  to  the  living  of  Yeldham,*  he 
says,  *'  I  never  knew  of  its  existence  until  it  came«  I  was  Kke 
a  man  gaping  in  a  hail-storm,  and  ^  a  pearl  of  great  price'  fell 
into  my  mouth,  to  my  utter  astonishment."  In  all  other  re- 
spects, the  consequences  of  this  union  proved  directly  the  re- 
verse of  what  the  calmer  heads  of  his  friends  had  anticipated 
from  it.  Before  many  months  had  elapsed,  it  was  obvious  that 
the  character  and  disposition  of  Mrs.  Clarke  were  precisely 
such  as  those  who  loved  him  best  would  have  chosen  for  him, 
and  that  the  habits  of  life  she  was  forming  were  in  perfect 
conformity  with  his  oivn  wishes,  and  suitable  to  the  new  for- 
tunes and  circumstances  in  which  her  marriage  had  placed  ber. 
So  far  from  being  desirous  of  public  admiration,  she  was  more 
attached  to  domestic  privacy  than  himself;  all  her  employ- 
ments and  all  her  pleasures  were  sought  for  and  found  at  home; 
nor  did  she  seem  to  have  an  expectation,  or  even  a  wish  of 
any  kind,  beyond  the  sphere  of  her  husband's  fortune,  or  the 
circle  of  his  employments,  while  the  taste  which  was  gradually 
displayed  by  her,  first  in  the  comforts  and  ornaments  of  his 
house,  then  in  the  embellishments  of  his  work,  and  finally 
through  the  whole  range  of  his  intellectual  pleasures,  gave  a 
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charm  to  her  character  in  his  eyes,  which  was  perpetually  va- 
ried and  renewing,  and  appeared  perhaps  more  delightful  to 
him,  because  it  was  discovered  and  elicited  by  himself.  Nor 
did  the  benignant  influence  of  this  union  rest  here ;  he  was  in- 
debted to  it  for  a  better  frame  of  mind,  and  a  greater  steadiness 
aad  consistency  in  his  pursuits.  In  the  whole  character  of 
the  lady,  there  wa^^  a  quietness  and  repose  admirably  calculated 
to  soften  that  turbulence  of  spirit,  which  was  at  once  the 
charm  and  the  danger  of  his  own,  and  which  literary  fame 
often  stimulates,  but  rarely  satisfies ;  while  the  suggestions  of 
her  plain  and  unaffected  sense,  openly  but  seasonably  delivered, 
often  called  him  back  to  calmer  and  juster  views  of  things, 
and  made  him  question  the  results  to  which  his  own  sensibility 
was  leading  him.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  desire  he  felt  of 
adding  to  the  comfort  and  of  providing  for  the  necessities  of 
his  family,  he  had  a  strong  and  unfailing  motive  for  his  literary 
labours,  which  now  began  to  wear  a  new  and  an  additional 
value  in  his  eyes ;  and  there  is  the  strongest  reason  to  believe, 
that  without  this  stimulus,  bis  great  ivork,  the  Travels,  the  fruit 
of  so  much  painful  labour,  would  never  have  been  finished, 
and  scarcely  perhaps  have  been  begun 4  not  that  his  literary 
ardour  would  have  been  less,  but  it  would  have  been  more  ex- 
cursive and  more  ambitious  of  new  paths,  and,  at  all  events, 
more  philosophical  and  experimental.  But,  after  all,  the  great 
beauty  of  the  union  was,  that  to  the  quiet  habits  of  domestic 
life  it  induced,  so  favourable  to  the  reception  of  Christian 
truth,  and  to  (he  formation  of  Christian  virtue,  concurrent 
with  the  serious  nature  of  the  ofBice  he  had  undertaken,  he 
was  indebted  for  a  more  earnest  application  of  the  Scriptures 
to  his  own  mind  than  had  hitherto  been  remarked  in  him. 
Many  proofs  of  this  may  be  drawn  from  various  parts  of  his 
works  and  life  ;  but  the  most  striking  will  be  found  under  the 
pressure  of  the  afflictions  which  clouded  his  latter  days. 

The  report  of  his  marriage  was  hailed  by  a  distinguished 
classical  friend,  with  the  following  complimentary  verses ; 

E.  D.  CLARKE,  LL.D. 

Daphnidi  tuo  Doetissimo  Dilectuiim* 

Desiderio  tun  Cari  Capitis 

GravHer  Commota 

QEANTA 

Lngubrem  Hone  CaBtum. 

Ah  fngia  ?  ant  noitfun  fnutra  Detii  adrena  lacQm  ? 

(Six  GraDta  infidnm  Daphnida  fida  vocat:) 
Quit  color  hie  croceus  7  nottTB  eontrarius  urbi 

Tene  adeo  ipreta  PaUade  jactat  Hymen  ? 
N«c  te  notter  amor,  promius  ant  cnra  falntlt, 

Nee  coDfecU  nari  Tvlnera  GnaU  morctY 

li2 
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Nob  mbcU  iaipinl  talcs  Rhadcgndi*  fiorarei, 

Et  noMC  iBiolho  OaOot  t  ab  oi«  nno. 
Pne  Tmeife  cuipo  mbi  Gnnta  iHriM  loidcBt 
Abbc  tw>  lraitimcitmaBcn£rMa«T 
AfpieeTiniMO  doDCMi  «t  polUce  nra 
LBMt  EiiitoJB  littora  npU  Cc 


LbmC  EfcitoJB  littera  npU  Cent! 
^•uPelkea  no  atipet  «nbtm  cmoliMMleltf* : 

Fdlor,  Ml  ct  Bobb  mhcim  T^tif  adMt? 
Mofi^tv  iBCniOi  fcni  dotahcn  viigo, 

Et  BOfwABgelic&lBMMedonMeriL  Uw 

Immediately  after  this  erent,  he  went  to  reside  in  Cambri^Pi 
Inhere  he  hired  a  small  house  in  St.  Andrew's  Street,  and  ss  Us 
liTing  of  HarUon  was  only  seyen  mUes  from  the  UnirersitT,  It 
constantly  performed  the  duties  himself. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

flit  Leelvret  «&  MiBeralorf— Bale  of  Moawicripti  Of  Mcdab— Sennnl  to  Tmif- 
iiigtos— FttblicatiOB  of  Uw  lint  voliiBt  of  hw  TniTob— Otbcr  Kaf^t^jBrntait  flw 
for  the  ftftbcr  proi eentioii  of  hif  ThiTeb— Rcton  to  rctidcBce  st  Cuahiidp. 

The  course  of  Dr.  Clarke's  life  now  turns  from  this  hsppj 
union  to  a  department  of  his  labours,  which  was  always  upper- 
most in  his  own  thoughts,  and,  next  to  his  Travels,  obtainea  for 
him  his  highest  distinction,  as  a  literary  man :  viz.  his  Lectoret 
on  Mineralogy.  The  history  of  these  Lectures  belongs  pro- 
perly to  this  period  of  bis  life,  for  they  commenced  not  long 
after  his  marriage,  and  were,  in  truth,  one  of  the  resources 
upon  which  he  always  seemed  to  rely,  when  the  difficulties  of 
a  family  were  pressed  upon  him  by  his  friends ;  but  as  they  had 
been  a  favourite  object  of  his  speculations  for  many  year^  and 
were  now  only  accidentally  connected  with  this  event,  it  will 
be  neceisisary  to  trace  them  somewhat  nearer  to  their  source. 
It  is  well  known  to  all  his  friends,  that  whatever  temporary 
interest  his  works  already  published  had  excited  in  his  mind, 
they  were  only  the  result  of  so  much  time  and  labour  reluctandy 
withdrawn  from  mineralogy.  During  the  whole  course  of  his 
journey,  this  science,  and  the  objects  connected  with  it,  obtain- 
ed every  where  the  greatest  share  of  his  attention,  and  bad 
been  cultivated  by  him  with  the  greatest  success ;  to  which 
several  circumstances  had  contributed.     Low  at  that  time,  as 


•  AbbatiMa  Monut.  Jes. 

t  Epiicopin  Alooek  fundator  Jcj.  CoU.  Cut. 
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tvas  this  branch  of  hteratore  in  our  Univenitieay  it  had  risen 
under  a  yariety  of  encouragement  and  patronage^^e  result 
of  policy  as  well  as  taste — to  a  high  degree  of  importance  in 
eyery  public  establishment  of  education  on  the  Continent ;  and, 
as  Mr.  Clarke  brought  letters  of  recommendation  to  the  most 
eminent  professors  whereyer  he  went  (an  adyautage  which  his 
owns  pint  always  contributed  to  improye),  he  was  in  all  places 
cheerfully  admitted  to  a  participation  of  aU  the  local  dbcoveries 
or  improvements,  and  supplied  with  specimens  of  all  such  mine- 
rals as  they  respectiyely  produced.     But  this  was  not  all ;  the 
course  of  his  travels  often  led  him  to  remote  districts,  particu- 
larly  in  the  eastern  and  southern  parts  oi  Russia*  not  accessible 
to  the  ordinary  mineralogist;  and  as  he  spared  neither  pains  nor 
money  in  his  researches,  besides  a  very  ample  store  of  minerals 
more  or  less  known,  be  brought  to  England  several  rare  and 
valuable  specimens,  which  were  for  some  time  almost  peculiar 
to  his  collection :  and  it  may  be  affirmed  generally,  that  of  all 
the  fruits  of  his  travels,  his  acquisitions  in  this  department 
were  infinitely  the  most  precious  in  his  eyes.    To  bring  forward, 
therefore,  this  collection  before  the  public  eye,  and  with  more 
advantage  than  bis  own  limited  apartments  would  permit,  to 
communicate  to  others  the  lights  which  he  himself  had  obtained 
and  to  disseminate  throughout  the  University  a  portion  of  that 
flame  which  burnt  within  himself,  were,  from  the  first,  wants 
infinitely  more  pressing  in  his  mind,  than  the  hope  of  reputation 
or  advantage  from  any  other  quarter;  and  as  the  only  obvious 
means  of  embracing  at  once  these  objects  was  the  delivery  of 
Lectures  under  the  patronage  of  the  University,  it  was  to  the 
attainment  of  this,  that  his  hest  efibrts,  from  a  very  early  period 
after  his  return,  were  uniformly  directed.     But  the  task  was  by 
no  means  an  easy  one.     The  subject  was  little  known,  and  less 
studied,  and  by  no  means  popular  in  the  University ;  nor  was 
there  any  room  suited  to  the  purpose,  but  what  was  either  preoc- 
cupied or  appropriated ;  and,  besides,  there  was  an  apprehension 
of  the  Lectures  interfering  with  the  Woodwardian  professorship, 
at  that  time  occupied  by  a  gentleman  for  whom  Dr.  Clarke 
had  justly  a  very  high  respect.     By  degrees,  however,  all  these 
difficulties  g^ve  way.    Every  facility  was  afforded  by  the  Uui- 
versity  to  the  plan  ;  Dr.  Martin,  the  Botanical  Professor,  gave 
up  his  room  in  the  Botanic  Garden,  which  his  age  and  infirmities 
prevented  him  from  using  himself ;  and  the  Woodwardian  Pro- 
fessor, whose  proper  department  was  Geology,  so  far  from  con- 
sidering these  Lectures  as  an  interference  with  himself,  kindly 
concurred  in  eveiy  measure  which  was  required  for  their  es« 
tablishment.     In  short,  as  soon  as  be  could  enter  upon  it.  Dr. 
Clarke  had  the  happiness  to  find,  that  the  field  was  open  to  him 
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without  either  opposition  or  ill-will,  i^nd  the  fiat  of  the  Vice- 
chancellor  followed  almost  as  a  matter  of  conrse.  Hiving 
therefore  finished  his  preparations,  which  were  both  expcnnve 
and  laborious,  and  which  had  been  suspended  daring  tone 
months  previous  to  his  marriage ;  and  having  publbhed  a  nev 
synopsis  of  the  mineral  kingdom,  and  an  eztensire  sjUabo^ 
he  at  last  aunounced  a  day  for  the  opening  of  his  Lecturesi  the 
17th  of  March,  1807.  What  his  sensations  were  at  the  ap- 
proach of  the  moment,  which  was  to  be  the  crisis  of  his  faff, 
will  be  best  known  from  the  extract  of  his  letters  to  Mr. 
Cripps. 

"F«!b.  12,1807. 

**  1  send  you  the  Cambridge  paper ;  you  will  see  the  two 
advertisements.  On  Tuesday,  17th,  at  n  quarter  after  twe/re, 
imagine  me  in  a  grand  room,  before  all  the  University,  tntors 
ind  all ! — all  my  minerals  around  me,  and  models  of  crystals." 


"Feb.  JS»1807. 

^<  I  have  only  time  to  say,  I  never  came  off  with  such  flying 
colours  in  my  life.  I  quitted  my  papers  and  spoke  extempore. 
There  was  not  room  for  them  all  to  sit.  Above  two  hundred 
persons  were  in  the  room.  1  worked  myself  into  a  passion 
with  the  subject,  and  so  all  my  terror  vanished.  1  wish  you 
could  have  seen  the  tuble  covered  with  beautiful  models  for  the 
lecture. 

*' Fancy  me  in  the  midst  of  my  pupils,  as  Haiiy  used  to  be 
coming  from  Lectures.     I  have  now  my  Lecture  board  cover- 
od  with  names  on  all  sides." 

'<  The  success  which  the  first  Lectures  obtained,  and  the  ia- 
fcrest  which  they  continued  to  inspire,  are  too  fresh  in  the 
memory  of  his  friends  to  require  any  observation  or  testimony 
from  his  biographer:  suffice  it  to  say,  that  in  the  course  of  the 
following  year,  his  reputation  as  a  mineralogist,  in  the  University, 
was  so  far  established,  as  to  encourage  his  friends  in  the  hope 
of  obtaining  for  him  the  establishment  of  a  new  professorship 
in  the  University  in  his  name.     This  measure  met  at  first  with 
some  opposition,  and  having  been  prematurely  pressed,  had  in 
the  first  instance  failed;  but  in  the  latter  end  of  1808,  the  se- 
cond year  of  his  Lectures,  the  sense  of  the  University  having 
been  previously  tried,  a  grace  to  that  effect  was  brought  up  to 
the  senate  by  the  Proctor,    the  Rev.   G.   D'Oyly  (now  Dr. 
D'Oyly,  Rector  of  Lambeth,  &c.)  and  carried  almost  unani- 
mously.    Writing  to  a  friend,  he  says, 
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<<Dec  1,1808. 

(<  D'Oyly  has  proved  himself  a  noble  support ;  you  cannot 
conceive  how  much  interest  he  takes  on  my  account.  He 
has  been  all  over  the  University,  and  he  says,  they  are  unani- 
mous to  a  man,  in  their  desire  to  see  me  upheld  in  this  place. 
Next  Thursday  week,  he  goes  up  with  the  grace  to  the  senate, 
to  found  a  professorship  in  my  name.  After  what  happened 
last  time,  I  will  promise  nothing ;  hut  there  is  every  appear- 
ance of  the  most  triumphant  and  popular  success. '^ 

**  Dee.  15,  1808. 

«« I  have  only  time  to  say,  it  has  been  carried  triumphantly, 
and  I  am  Professor  of  Mineralot^y. 

**  When  the  voting  began  in  the  senate,  there  was  not  a  sin- 
gle negative  in  the  black  hood  house,  and  in  the  white  hood 
house  the  votes  were  thirty-eight  to  seven/' 

Thus  were  his  most  sanguine  wishes  crowned  with  succesSi 
and  thus  were  his  spirit  and  perseverance  rewarded  with  one 
of  the  rarest  and  highest  honours  which  the  University  could 
bestow.  How  well  he  merited  the  distinction,  will  appear 
hereafter. 

In  this  year  he  preached  two  sermons,  at  St.  Mary's,  with 
great  reputation  and  success  ;  the  first  upon  the  prejudices  of 
the  Jews,  the  second  upon  the  prejudices  of  the  Gentiles,  in 
the  reception  of  the  Gospel. 

The  next  important  concern  in  which  he  engaged,  was  the 
disposal  of  the  manuscripts  he  had  collected  in  his  travels. 
It  appears  front  his  letters,  that  the  acquisition  of  these  trea- 
sures had  always  been  regarded  by  him  with  extraordinary 
pleasure,  although  it  was  difllcult  to  form  any  probable  esti- 
mate of  their  worth  before  their  arrival  in  England  ;  but  hav- 
ing freely  submitted  them  shortly  after  his  return  to  the  inspec- 
tion of  the  most  eminent  scholars  connected  with  the  Univer- 
sity, he  had  soon  still  stronger  reason  to  ccMigratulate  himself 
upon  his  success.  Among  them  the  Fatmos  Plato  was  soon 
distinguished  by  the  sagacity  of  Professor  Person  Others  of 
the  manuscripts  passed  through  bis  hands,  and  received  oc- 
casionally the  benefit  of  his  remarks,  but  to  this  he  attached 
himself  in  a  particular  manner,  attracted  not  mure  by  the 
characters  of  beauty,  clearnesn,  and  almost  unrivalled  anti- 

Juity,  which  constituted  its  saleable  value,  than  by  the  ample 
leld  ufforded  by  tbe  notes  and  quotations  in  the  margin  for  the 
exercise  of  his  acuteness  in  conjectural  criticism,  in  which  he 
was  so  incomparably  eminent.  From  the  moment  this  treasure 
was  confided  to  bis  care,  it  scarcely  ever  was  suffered  to  be 
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out  of  his  hands  ;  wherever  he  went,  he  carried  it  about  with 
him,  and  it  remained  in  his  possession  till  he  died.  It  wis  also 
a  strong  bond  of  union  between  Dr.  Clarke  and  himaelfy  ind 
the  first  occasion  of  that  intimacy,  which  was  afterward  con- 
tinued with  so  much  pleasure  to  both ;  and  as  CTcry  thing 
which  relates  to  this  extraordinary  man,  is  interesting,  the 
reader  will  not  be  dbpleased  to  find  here,  two  letters  connected 
with  this  subject,  though  anterior  to  the  present  period  of  the 
history ;  the  first  from  Dr.  Clarke  to  the  Rev.  George  Browne^ 
of  Trinity  College,  describing  the  impressions  left  upon  his 
mind  by  lus  first  interview  with  this  great  scholar ;  the  second 
from  the  Professor  himself,  containing  hu  earliest  report  of  (he 
manuscript. 

«  Jesus  College,  Cambridge,  Jaa.  8^  IIOL 

"  And  truly,  as  touching  Porson,  all  the  accounts  I  htvc 
heard  of  this  wonderful  man,  for  so  many  years,  have  not 
raised  my  expectations  high  enough,  to  see  him  without  tfl- 

tonishment. 

TtS  km)  «)rt  yA««'«ii(  fu^Tf  yXvxim*  tin  «vJ^«» 

*^So  rare  is  it  to  find  among  men,  the  highest  attainments  in 
ancient  literature,  joined  to  a  love  of  the  poetry  of  yesterdtj, 
the  most  refined  ernius,  and  almost  supernatural  intellect.  1 
had  seen  him  in  my  rorm&  in  the  morning,  and  we  bore  off  to- 
gether to  TrinVy,  ihe  Fiaio  and  Aulus  Gellius.  In  the  even* 
ing  be  cam<s  '.m  ady  primed,  but  did  not  miss  fire.  He  was 
great  indeed.  Yrrrriiting,  reciting;  sometimes  full  of  fun  and 
laugtiiiig  ;  at  others  weeping  bitterly  at  the  sufierings  of  friends 
that  flourished  near  two  thousand  years  ago,  but  with  whom 
he  seemed  as  well  acquainted,  and  as  familiar,  as  if  they  had 
smoked  a  pipe  with  him  the  precedmg  evening.  At  about  three 
in  the  morning,  u  curtain  seemed  all  at  once  to  fall  over  his 
mind — ale,  wine,  and  smoke,  had  ( xtinguished  the  inteUectual 
flame,  and  he  remaim  d  from  that  moment  until  he  left  me, 
like  the  beam  of  some  great  building  on  fire,  whose  flames  the 
engines  liave  put  out,  black  an-l  rreking. 

"  Porson  is  all  rapture  and  joy  about  the  Plato  ;  he  says 
Greek  MSS.  are  old,  even  down  to  the  year  1400;  as  the 
Greek  language  experienced  a  revival  in  latter  ages.  Latin 
MSS.  have  no  antiquity  after  the  eighth  century.  The  Plato, 
said  he,  may  be  considered  as  equivalent  to  the  combined  au- 
thorities of  any  two  known  MSS.  It  is  a  monument  of  litera- 
ture !  There's  for  you  !  Townley's  Homer  he  considers  as  one 
hundred  years  later  than  the  Plato.    He  found  the  Postscript 
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erfect,  and  bad  no  objection  to  make  to  the  inserted  letters* 
:*he  work  *  de  •Smmalium  Proprietate^^  is  extracted  from  the 
rorks  of  JSiian  and  Aristotle." 


"  Dec  18,  1802. 

'^  I  am  much  obliged  to  you  for  your  very  important  and  in- 
iresting  information,  of  which  I  hope  to  avail  myself  in  a  few 
ays.  The  MSS.  must  at  any  rate  be  extremely  curious,  and 
sing  so  old  (November  A.  C.  896)  may  perhaps  be  the 
>urce  from  which  all  our  present  copies  are  derived.  It  is 
aly  six  years  younger  than  the  oldest  Greek  MS.  that  Mont- 
lucon  had  seen,  with  anexpress  date.  (Palaeographia,  p.  42.) 
ut  Dorville  (on  Chariton,  p.  49,  50«)  had  in  his  possession  a 
[S.  of  Euclid,  written  in  the  preceding  year  (Sept.  A.  C. 
39,)  written  by  Stephen  Clerk  (any  ancestor  of  Mr.  Clarke's?), 
id  purchased  by  Arethas  of  Patrae  for  four  (read  fourteen) 
lunmi.  In  the  second  line  of  the  specimen  you  sent  me,  the 
iading  is  A^Ueu  hcacif^t  ^uT^tl^  i.  e.  the  MS.  was  written  by 
)hnthe  calligrafih,  for  the  use  of  the  deacon  Arethas,  a  native 
r  Patr»,  and  cost  thirteen  Byzantine  nummi,  about  eight 
lineas  of  our  money ;  a  specimen  of  the  MS.  dated  A.  C. 
90,  you  may  see,  No.  S,  of  the  plate  opposite  to  p.  270,  of 
le  Palaeographia.  I  shall  add  no  more,  as  you  may  find  Dor- 
Ile's  Chariton  and  Montfaucon's  Palaeographia,  both  in  our 
id  the  public  libraries.  Tell  Hole,  that  I  have  got  the  third 
id  fourth  volumes  of  Schweighaeuser's  Athenasus  (Lib.  iv — 
.  of  text,  ill.  iv.  of  notes,)  which  I  will  bring  down  with  me 

he  wants  them.     I  have,  I  believe,  nothing  to  add,  but  that 
am  with  due  respects  to  all  friends,  dear  Sir, 

*<  Your  obliged,  bumble  servant, 

''Richard  Porson," 

<<  No.  5,  Efsez  Coort,  Temple, 
Or  rather.  No.  15,  Charter-flouse  Square.'* 


<«  Others  of  the  MSS.  were  placed  in  the  hands  of  Dr.  But- 
r  of  Shrewsbury,  Dr.  Maltby,  and  Dr.  C.  Bumey ;  and 
iveral  copies  of  the  Gospels  were  examined  and  collated  by 
le  Dean  of  Ely  (Dr.  Pearce,)  and  Mr.  Hollingworth. 

In  this  manner  the  MSS.  were  distributed  till  the  autumn  of 
307,  when  Dr.  Clarke  having  become  better  acquainted  with 
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their  value,  as  well  from  the  report  of  these  gentlemen  as  from 
his  own  e^iamination,  his  next  care  was  to  see  them  placed 
together  in  some  secure  and  honourable  repository,  where 
they  might  alv%' ays  be  accessible  to  the  learned,  and  would  be 
estimated  as  thf  y  deserved ;  and  although  he  was  compelled 
in  this  arrangement  to  considerwhat  was  due  to  his  family,  yet 
the  way  in  which  he  set  aboui  it,  evidently  showed  the  liberal 
and  patriotic  views  always  prevalent  in  his  mind.  His  first 
wish  naturally  rested  upon  his  own  University ;  but  he  had 
been  early  taught  to  believe  that  the  public  authorities  there 
had  no  fund  applicable  to  such  a  purpose.  He  next  turned 
his  thoughts  to  the  Eriti^h  Museum,  and,  as  it  is  said,  was  ac- 
tually upon  the  steps  of  that  building  with  the  view  of  proposing 
his  collection  to  one  of  the  Curators,  when  he  was  accideDtally 
accosted  by  a  Professor  of  the  sister  University,  who  suggested 
to  him  the  idea,  which  he  readil}  seized,  of  offering  it  to  the 
Bodleian  Library.  However  this  may  be,  certain  it  is,  that 
the  proposal  was  made  in  form  to  the  Bodleian  by  Doctor  Kett 
in  the  spring  of  1808,  and  the  Curators  having  immediately 
expressed  their  readiness  to  tr^at,  a  correspondence,  which 
yet  remains,  conunenced  between  Dr.  Parsons  of  Baliol,  thea 
vice-chanctUor,  and  Dr.  Clarke  himself;  which  notwithstand- 
ing some  triflins;  delays,  chiefly  caused  by  the  want  of  know- 
ledge of  business  on  the  part  of  the  latter,  was  happily  brought 
to  a  conclusion  m  November  of  the  same  year,  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  all  the  pitrties.  The  first  offer  included  his  early  edi- 
tions of  printed  books,  which  were  afterward  at  the  request 
of  the  Curators  withdrawn.  The  price  was  lOOOZ.  Dr. 
Clarke  seems  to  have  siernified  a  wish  in  the  first  instance,  that 
the  Curator<i  should  themselves  put  a  value  upon  the  MSS. 
after  having  received  a  catalogue  and  inspected  them,  but  this 
they  naturally  declined,  and  proposed  a  reference  to  Mr.  Per- 
son, which  was  probably  prevented  by  the  Professor's  state  of 
health,  for  he  died  in  September  of  this  year :  and  In  the  end 
Dr.  Clarke  undertook  the  task  himself.  The  particulars  of 
his  valuation  are  amonc^  his  papers,  and  the  first  articles  shall 
be  extracted  to  show  the  fair,  moderate,  and  unaffected  man- 
ner in  which  he  conducted  it. 

"Dr.  Clarke,  by  ond  with  the  advice  of  friends,  does  most 
respectfully  submit  the  following  answer  to  the  Curators  of  the 
Bodleian  library 

"1.  That  the  value  of  the  Patmos  Plato,  may  easily  be  es- 
timated, from  the  price  set  upon  it  by  Mr.  Paine,  bookseller, 
of  London,  from  the  recent  sale  of  Mr.  Cripp's  copy  of  the 
Orators,  which,  although  without  date,  and  evidently  not  older 
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than  the  thirteenth  century,  sold  for  three  hundred  and  fifty- 
five  guineas,  and  aUo  from  the  expense  and  difficulty  of  ac- 
Quiring  it ;  and  that  its  value  be  fixed  at  four  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds.     Veil  folio. 

**'  2.  The  small  volume  from  Patmos,  of  the  works  of 
6regt)ry  Nazianzenus.  being,  according  to  Professor  Person, 
in  a  character  almost  as  old  as  the  Plato,  and  moreover,  contain- 
ing marginal  notes  of  importance,  is,  notwithstanding,  without 
date,  it  if*  difficult  therefore  to  fix  any  adequate  price  upon 
it.  If,  therefore,  lorty  pounds  should  be  deemed  by  the 
Curators  of  the  Bodleian  a  sum  much  below  its  real  worth, 
Dr.  Clarke  and  his  friends,  as  in  all  other  instances,  have  the 
utmost  reliance  upon  the  future  consideration  of  that  respecta- 
ble body.     This  manuscript  is  also  upon  vellum. 

**  3.  In  a  case  of  red  morocco,  now  sent  to  Oxford,  the 
Curators  of  the  Bodleian  will  find  a  most  exquisite  copy  of 
the  Gospel,  written  on  vellum.  It  belonged  originaUy  to  Prince 
Alexander  Bano  Handjerli,  of  Constantinople.  Some  entire 
pages  are  written  in  gold.  The  manuscript  is  moreover  per- 
fect. It  is  bound  in  wood,  covered  with  brown  leather.  The 
following  ohservatiuns  were  drawn  up  concerning  it,  by  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Pearce,  Dean  of  Ely.  *  As  it  has  not  the  note  of 
interrogation  (;)  it  was  written  before  the  ninth  century,  when 
that  note  was  first  introduced.  It  is  not  prior  to  the  seventh 
century,  as  it  has  accents.  It  has  the  Iota  postscriptum  and 
not  subscriptum.  The  comma,  characteristic  of  the  eighth 
century,  very  seldom  occurs.'  This  manuscript,  from  its  ex- 
cessive beauty  and  antiquity,  as  well  as  from  the  price  paid 
for  it,  is  valued  at  sixty  pounds." 

» 
The  number  of  articles  was  thirty-two ;  one  or  two  of  lesser 
value  were  missing  when  the  collection  arrived  aPOxford,  but 
Dr.  Clarke  voluntarily  added  several  others  not  included  in 
the  catalogue,  and  also  some  scarce  printed  books,  which  was 
handsomely  acknowledged  by  Dr.  Parsons.  Among  them 
may  be  mentioned,  the  first  edition  of  the  Poems  of  Chartier, 
and  a  MS.  of  the  Code  of  the  Calmuc  Laws.  A  learned 
catalogue  of  all  the  manuscripts  purchased  of  Dr.  Clafte  was 
soon  afterward  drawn  up  by  Professor  Gaisford,  and  printed 
at  the  University  press. 

His  Greek  coins,  the  fruits  of  the  same  travels,  he  disposed 
of  in  the  course  of  the  next  year,  1810;  on  which  occasion 
the  same  liberality  was  displayed  by  him  in  his  treaty  for  them, 
and  the  same  anxiety  for  their  ulterior  use  and  destination. 
<<  I  feel  the  necessity,'^  he  says,  in  one  of  his  letters,  *'  of 
parting  with  my  medals,  but  1  shall  be  satisfied  to  get  1 00/. 
K  k 
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for  tbein>  if  I  can  place  them  in  the  hands  of  Lord  Aberdeen, 
or  Mr.  Payne  Knight."     Whether  they  were  previouslj  offered 
Co  Lord  Aberdeen,  is  not  known  to  the  author  of  this  Meiiiob, 
but  the  proposal  was  promptly  and  gladly  accepted  by  Mr. 
Knight ;  and  a  hundred  guineas  was  immediately  despatched 
by  him  to  Dr.  Clarke,  instead  of  the  hundred  pounds  which 
was  asked  ;  nor  should  it  be  forgotten,  thar  after  they  bad 
been  carefully  removed,  a  task  which  Mr  Knight  peHormed 
in  person,  and  had  been  examined  more  at  leisure,  be  requested 
Dr.  Clarke's  acceptance  of  a  piece  of  plate.     This  iras  a 
handsome  cream-jug,  exactly  fashioned  after  the  model  of  an 
antique  vase  in  Mr.  Knight's  possession,  with  a  classical  in- 
scription by  himself;  and  lor  the  sake  of  Dr.  Clarke's  inemo- 
17,  he  will,  it  is  hoped,  pardon  the  following  extracts  from  hii 
letters  upon  this  subject,  as  tcstitying  from  so  competent  1 
witness,  not  less  to  the  taste  and  industry  displayed  in  the  col- 
lecting, thqih  to  the  liberality  shown  in  the  disposing,  of  theie 
coins. 

**  I  really  feel  stubborn  scruples  of  conscience  at  haviif 
accepted  your  coins  at  a  price,  which  1  find  upon  mature  ei- 
amiuation  to  be  below  their  real  value,  and  though  I  knov 
your  liberality  will  not  hear  of  any  further  pecuniary  considcn- 
tion  (nothing  couUI  be  more  certain,)  perhaps  you  will  do  ne 
the  favour  to  accept  of  some  trifling  article  of  plate,  u  a 
mark  of  my  esteem  and  gratitude.  In  a  ttubsequent  letter: 
*^  Allow  me  again  to  thank  you  for  the  very  valuable  additioc 
made  to  my  collection,  and  for  the  liberal  and  handsome  nias* 
ner  in  which  it  has  been  done  :  the  more  1  examine  the  moR 
I  am  satisfied  and  delighted,  and  more  sensible  of  the  extent 
of  the  obligation  you  have  laid  me  under." 


It  is  fair  to  add  from  the  same  source,  that  whatever  ligb 
the  bronzes  or  coins  in  Mr.  Knight's  collection,  or  bison  |] 
extensive  and  accurate  knowledge  could  throw -upon  the  sub- 
jects of  Dr.  Clarke's  hiquiries,  was  always  most  readily  80^ 
plied,  with  a  handsome  acknowledgment,  of  the  obligatios  I ' 
by  which  all  the  friends  of  arts  and  letters  were  bound  to  } 
furnish  him  with  every  information  in  their  power,  for  the  ah 
of  the  use  he  made  of  it. 

Before  this  last  transaction  was  completed,  a  change  kii 
taken  place  in  his  residence.  It  ivill  be  remembered,  that  Ae 
first  place  in  which  he  settled  was  a  small  houae  in  St.  Ab- 
drew's-Street ;  but  in  1809,  when  his  family  had  begun  Coi^ 
crease,  and  his  prospects  in  life  to  expand,  he  removed  to  1 
family  hou^e  belonging  to  the  Ansties  at  Trumpington,  a  {^ 
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sunt  village  about  two  miles  from  Cambridge;  wbere  the 
author  of  this  Memoir,  who  had  been  his  neighbour  in  the 
town,  had  been  residing  some  months  before.  It  was  a  dry, 
airy,  and  capacious  mansion,  in  good  repair ;  admirably  cid- 
culated  for  a  rising  family,  and  not  less  favourable  to  the  health 
of  Dr.  Clarke,  than  it  was  agreeable  to  his  taste  ;  inducing  by 
its  walks  and  grounds  much  voluntary  exercise,  which  was 
what  he  required,  and  administering  largely  to  the  pleasure  he 
took  in  rural  occupations  and  amusements,  of  which  no  one 
had  a  keener  relish  than  himself.  **  If  you  could  see  this 
place  now/'  he  says  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Cripps,  <*  it  is  a  perfect 
paradise ;  the  air  is  perfumed  by  innumerable  flowers,  the 
groves  full  of  thrushes  and  nightingales,  the  trees  literally 
crowded  with  fruit,  we  begun  to  cut  the  hay  this  morning, 
and  Angelica  with  Edward  are  already  in  the  field,  tumbling 
in  the  midst  of  it.  The  eternal  sunshine  of  Cambridgeshire 
is,  in  my  opinion,  a  peculiar  characteristic  of  this  part  of 
England  "  There  was  only  one  evil  attending  this  residence, 
and  that  was,  the  expense ;  for  though  Dr.  Clarne  had  calcu- 
lated upon  a  considerable  saving  from  the  diminution  of  his 
company  at  such  a  distance,  his  own  liberal  hospitality,  with 
the  pleasure  his  friends  derived  from  his^ociety,  and  the  at- 
tractions of  the  placej  precluded  the  possibility  of  such  a 
result.     * 

We  now  approach  the  period  of  the  publication  of  his  Tra- 
vels. So  early  as  the  year  1805,  and  shortly  afte^  the  appear- 
ance of  the  tomb  of  Al<yander,  an  agreement  had  been  con- 
cluded and  signed,  through  the  intervention  of  Dr.  Henley 
(Principal  of  Hertford  College,)  in  virtue  of  which  he  assigned 
to  Messrs.  Cadell  and  Davies  of  the  Strand,  the  copyright  of 
his  Travels,  upon  the  liberal  condition  of  receiving  ten  guineas 
a  sheet,  free  of  all  deductions,  to  whatever  extent  the  work 
might  be  carried  ;  to  which  was  to  be  added  a  large  number 
(25)  of  presentation  copies  ^pratis.  In  consequence  of  this 
arrangement,  the  drawings  for  the  first  volume  were  imme- 
diately placed  in  the  hands  of  the  engravers ;  and  every  other 
preparation  was  made  by  the  Booksellers  for  the  speedy 
publication  of  the  Work.  At  first,  however,  the  progress  of 
It  was  very  slow  ;  other  matters  of  more  immediate  and  more 
pressing  interest,  particularly  his  marriage,  and  the  preparation 
for  his  Lectures,  occupied  almost  exclusively  his  time ;  nor 
was  it  till  a  considerable  period  after  his  marriage,  early  in 
1808,  that  he  found  leisure  to  apply  himself  seriously  and 
earnestly  to  the  task  ;  from  this  time,  however,  the  Work  made 
a  rapid  progress,  and  at  last,  at  the  commencement  of  the 

fear  1810,  the  first  volume  appeared  in  4to.,  and  the  rest  (oU 
owed  at  nearly  equal  intervals  of  two  years. 
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It  is  beside  the  purpose  of  this  Narratire,  tb  enter  infa  the 
merits  of  a  Work  which  has  already' been  so  much  canvassed 
bj  critics  of  every  description ;  suffice  it  to  say,  that  notwith- 
standing the  lotty  nature  of  the  expectations  formed  of  it,  its 
success,  particularly  at  the  outRet,  far  exceeded  everythingwincb 
had  been  predicted  of  it ;  that  the  early  Tolumes  in  partiddar 
went  through  seyeral  editions  in  this  country,  and  were  trans- 
lated into  some  modern  languages ;  and  that  if  the  sale  of  the 
latter  has  not  been  quite  so  extensive  as  that  of  the  former,  it 
must  be  attributed  not  to  any  difference  in  the  execution  of  the 
Work,  but  to  the  greater  or  less  degree  of  mterest  which  the 
different  countries  described,  with  their  different  productions 
and  relations,  were  calculated  severally  to  inspire.     Of  the 
truth  of  this  observation  when  applied  to  the  first  volume,  re- 
lating to  Russia,  it  is  impossible  to  entertain  a  doubt ;  from 
the  singular  situation  of  that  country,  in  the  latter  years  of 
the  Emperor  Paul,  with  res^ard  both  to  her  internal  and  ex- 
ternal policy,  and  the  general  exclusion  of  strangers  from  Us 
dominions,  every  authentic  account  of  that  period  was  fikely 
to  be  received  with  avinity,  while  on  the  other  hand  the  pro> 
bable  influence  of  her  power  and  counsels  up- in  the  fate  of 
Europe,  at  the  time  j^f  the  publication,  rendered  the  character 
of  .her  institutions  and  people,  objects  of  the  most  lively  and 
general  interest.     Thus  was  the  public  mind  prepared  for  the 
Work,  and  thus  did  the  strong  tone  of  feeling  under  winch 
Dr.  (Jlarke  wrote,  accord  with  the  general  excitenient  under 
which  it  was  read  ;  and  when  we  consider  farther,  how  strongly 
political   prejudice  is  apt  to  warp  the  judgment  of  mankind, 
the  same  facts  which  will  account  lor  the  rapid  sale  of  the 
volume,  will  also  explain  the  reason  of  the  extravagant  praise 
or  blame  which  has  attached  to  it.     Looking  back  now  with 
an  impartial  eye  upon  the  Work,  and  the  nation  it  describes ; 
considering  the  extraordinany  susceptibility  of  the  Author's 
mind,  and  the  expression  he  lets  tall  in  one  of  his  letters,  that 
he  should  be  glad  to  like  the  Russian  people  if  the  government 
would  let  him,  we  may  admit  it  to  be  probable,  without  im- 
peaching the  veracity  of  a  single  statement,  that  the  vexations 
he  underwent,  induced  him  unawares  to  linger  more  on  the 
dark  side  of  the  picture  than  upon  the  bright  one,  and  that  he 
might  possibly  have  sat  down  to  the  composition  of  his  Work, 
under  much  of  the  same  kind  of  feeling  with  which  many 
others  sat  down  to  the  reading  of  it.     It  should  be  remember- 
ed too,  for  the  sake  of  all  parties,  that  Dr.  Clarke  saw  the 
Russian  people  at  a  moment  when  their  natural  good  temper 
and  vivacity  were  soured  by  the  disgraceful  situation  of  their 
countrv. 
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The  first  volame  appeared  early  in  1810,  ihe  second  in  1812, 
tfaethirdin  l814,thefouHhiDl816;  thefifth  in  1819;oftbe8ixth 
only  t  ivelve  chapters  were  finished  at  bis  death,  the  rest  were  added 
by  his  friend  the  Rev.  Robert  Walpole,  to  vrhom  the  public  is  in* 
debted  for  many  interesting  and  valuable  notes  in  his  former  vo- 
lumes.    Of  the  first,  three  quarto  editions  were  published,  of 
Ihe  latter  volume  only  two ;  but  it  appears  from  his  letters,  that 
1600  copies  were  printed  of  the  first  edition  of  the  2d  volume, 
and  1600  of  that* of  the  Sd,  and,  in  both  cases,  sold  off  in  a 
short  period.     There  has  also  been  an  octavo  edition  of  the 
first  four  volumes.     Thus  it  appears,  that  this  great  Work  oc- 
eupied  a  period  of  nearly  twelve  years,  and  the  delay  has 
sometimes  been  imputed  to  him  as  a  fault ;  but  the  accusation 
is  most  unreasonable  :  in  the  execution  of  such  a  task  nothing 
could  have  been  less  becoming  towards  the  public,  or  more 
revolting  to  himself  than  haste ;  and  yet  to  do  all  he  could  he 
was  not  always  able  to  avoid  it   Such  was  the  demand  upon  his 
time,  from  his  imperative  professional  engagements  which  some- 
times engrossed  him  altogether  for  a  considerable  period,  that 
he  was  rarely  advanced  above  a  few  sheets  beyond  the  printer; 
and  at  times,  nothing  less  than  long  days  and  nights  of  labour, 
BB  injurious  to  his  health  as  they  were  oppressive  to  his  spirits^ 
enabled  him  to  fulfil  the  expectations  of  his  Publisher ;  nor 
must  it  be  imagined  that  be  wrote  for  this  work  with  the  same 
ease  and  rapidity  with  which  he  proceeded  in  other  things;  the 
wide  scope   and  learned  character  of  his  subjects,  demanded 
constant  and  laborious  research,  and  the  modelling  of  his  sen- 
tences, frequently  cost  him  considerable  pains.    ,*'  If  I  had  not 
been  blessed,"  he  says  in  one  of  his  letters,  **  with  double  the 
share  of  spirits,  which  commonly  belongs  to  sedentary  men,  I 
should  certainly  sink  under  the  task,  but  I  wish  you  who  may 
survive  me,  to  tt'll  my  little  Edward  and  Paget  hereafter,  when 
they  hear  people  say  /  vorote  vith  ease^  how  much  they  were 
mistaken." 

Add  to  this,  that  he  was  nice,  not  to  say  supercilious,  in  the 
revision  of  the  engravings  and  other  embellishments  of  the 
Work,  all  of  which  by  a  special  article  of  the  contract  passed 
through  his  hands,  and  were  submitted  to  his  approval ;  and  it 
is  difficult  to  conjecture  how  much  time  and  trouble  were  ex- 
pended in  alterations  of  this  kind,  which  originated  in  him- 
self. Under  these  circumstances,  instead  of  being  surprised 
that  a  work  cpnsisting  of  six  quarto  volumes,  and  containing 
nearly  5000  pages  of  letter-pgess,  should  have  occupied  so  long 
a  period,  we  can  only  wonder  that  he  was  able  to  do  so  much 
within  the  time :  especially  as  it  may  be  affirmed  with  truth, 
that  he  left  more  memorials  of  his  labours  during  the  period  of 
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ihis  poUicatioBy  in  each  of  serenl  other  departments  of  leam- 
ingy  than  almost  any  other  person  whose  attentioD  hid  been 
confined  to  one  ol'  them.  This  is  a  siieeping  obserration,  hot 
it  is  not  made  unadrisedlj.  In  Mineralogy,  in  Chenustrj,  aad 
the  Fine  Arts,  &c.  his  productions  are  well  known  ;  bat  it  is 
not  knomi,  although  infinitely  more  creditable,  that  in  the  coone 
of  fiikeen  years,  be  composed  a  great  number  of  .Sermoni, 
now  eitant ;  of  which,  at  least  ten  were  preached  on  pnhlic 
occasions,  or  in  St.  Mary's. 

It  has  been  stated,  that  ten  guineas  a  sheet  were  to  be  piid 
for  the  AVork,  but  alter  the  second  volume,  a  slight  alteration 
in  Dr.  Clarke*s  favour  was  made,  in  con^^ideration  of  his  re- 
signing his  claim  to  the  greater  part  of  the  presentation  co- 
pies ;  in  consequence  of  which,  the  sum  of  1200/.  was  paid 
for  each  of  the  three  succeeding  volumes.*  One  hundred 
pounds  was  also  allowed  to  him  for  the  additions  to  the  id  edi- 
tion of  the  second  volume  ;  and  upon  the  whok  it  appears  that 
5845/.  were  received  by  him  for  the  first  five  vulumes  ;  the  last 
was  paid  for  at  the  original  rate,  and  amounted  to  750/.  The 
speculation  must  have  been  exceedingly  lucrative  to  the  Book- 
sellers, but  in  the  first  instance  the  lisk  was  also  considerable, 
and  it  is  only  an  act  of  justice  to  the  late  firm  of  Cadell  and 
Davies  to  say,  that  their  conduct  throughout  was  both  liberal 
and  conciliatory  to  Dr.  Clarke. . 

Before  the  appearance  of  the  first  volume  of  his  Travels,  and 
in  the  midst  of  tlie  bustle  of  his  public  Lectures,  there  came  ano- 
ther work  from  his  pen,  entitled  "Marbles,  &o.,  brought  from 
the  shores  of  the  Eu.xiiie,  Archipelac^o,  and  Mediterranean,  and 
ricposited  in  the  Vestibule  of  the  Public  Library,  by  Edward 


*  It  i»  cnrioiu  to  contraM.  at  thifi  diitanee  of  time,  the  manner  in  which  thii  w«i' 
iraf  actaally  compoicd,  with  the  course  rccnnimt-ndetl  to  the  author,  in  the  foUowuf 
i-xtract  of  a  teUer,  from  one  of  the  mcut  intelli;;cnt  of  his  correspondents  :^ 

"  WiU  yoQ  now  |irnnit  me,  a«  a  frirnd,  to  hazuni  a  hint  tn  yoQ  (or  your firtofn  wnrk. 
I^et  your  rarioot  joumcTS  be  your  own  sole  nU^t-rvatioiu— what  ynu  mw— what  you 
lirard — what  you  marked  down  on  the  spot.  Let  there  not  be  the  least  appetnnec  of 
compilation,  and  no  reference  at  all  to  any  preceding  writer  or  traveller,  except  froH 
a  necessity  which  cannot  be  aToided,  and  that,  1  think,  will  seldom  occv.  There 
shoald  be  what  Sir  Wm.  Temple  calls  *  a  racine^s*  in  your  travels.  TlvrBMStbe 
what  wine  should  be — they  shoald  taste  of  the  native  flavour  of  the  soil.  tWey  B«it 
not  be  fdled  or  contaminated  with  extracts  or  opinions  of  others ;  if  you  do,  t^  whole 
will  be  vapid.  Vou  may  now  aroiirthis,  and  so  may  write  them  in  the  epistolary,  or  aay 
other  form.  What  you  publish  must  be  exclusively  your  own,  or  it  is  uothinjr*  Toe 
must  not  be  like         " 

Conridering  the  character  and  talents  of  Dr.  Clarke,  there  are  few  I  think  of  Ui 
friends  who  would  not  have  concurred  at  that  time  in  the  propriety  and  rood  rease 
of  this  advice,  and  yet  one  cannot  now  be  isorry  that  he  did  not  accept  it ;  for  though 
his  letters  from  abroad  are  a  sufRcient  evidcone  that  a  work  constructed  by  him  apoa 
sadi  a  pli^i  would  have  been  much  more  lively  aad  interesting  to  onnelTea,  all  wouM 
have  been  disposed  to  lament,  that  the  great  monument  of  his  learned  industry  which 
>ii.<  travels  have  supplied,  bhouldhive  been  wanting  to  posterity. 
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CIarke»  LL.D.'*  It  should  seem  at  first  sight,  from  the  title  of 
hk  book,  that  it  was  nothing  more  than  an  elaborate  editioB  of 
lis  former  work,  extended  to  the  other  marbles  in  the  collec- 
ioD,  and  chiefly  caiculated  for  the  stranf^ers  who  came  to  visit 
;hem.  But  he  had  higher  views  in  the  composition  of  it.  In 
^resenting  originally  these  treasures  to  the  University,  Dr. 
Cilarke  was  not  actuated  by  a  selfish  desire  of  erecting  in  an 
lonourable  place,  an  isolated  monument  of  his  own  travels, 
lut  by  an  ardent  wish  to  stimulate  others  to  similar  exertions 
n  the  same  career.  In  this  view  he  always  spoke  of  the  mar- 
ries obtained  by  himself  and  Mr.  Cripps,  as  the  nucleus  of  a 
»>llection  which  being  gradually  augmented  by  additions  from 
rarious  quarters,  the  voluntary  offerings  of  other  enterprising 
nembers,  might  some  day  confer  dignity  upon  the  University 
vfaere  it  was  placed,  and  by  the  illustrations  it  would  afford  of 
classical  History  and  Poetry,  might  at  once  assist  the  studies 
Lnd  inflame  the  ardour  of  the  youth  who  would  have  access  to 
hem.  In  this  expectation  he  was  not  altogether  disappointed. 
1  Greek  altar  described  by  Toumefort  in  his  Travels,  and 
irought  from  the  Levant  by  an  ancestor  of  Mr.  Harvey  of 
Fesus  College  was  early  presented  to  the  Vestibule  by  that 
^ntleman,  who  afterward  added  another  of  the  time  of  Eu- 
nenes.  King  of  Pergamus ;  and  this  was  followed  by  other 
contributions  transmitted  by  Lord  Aberdeen  and  Mr.  Walpole, 
he  fruits  of  their  own  travels ;  but  to  show  more  pointedly 
he  degree  of  enthusiasm  he  had  inspired,  it  may  be  stated, 
bat  several  expeditions  were  planned  and  undertaken  to  Greece 
nd  the  Archipelago  (particularly  one  by  Mr.  Eustace  and  Mr. 
^etre,)  principally  with  a  view  to  this  patriotic  object.  To 
upport  and  encourage  the  spirit  which  he  bad  so  happily  la- 
foured  to  inspire,  and  to  communicate  the  lights  and  conjec- 
ures  of  learned  men,  respecting  the  monuments  already  col- 
scted,  were  the  principal  causes  of  this  description  of  the 
darbies  being  drawn  up ;  and  with  a  corresponding  liberality 
he  University  published  it  at  their  expense.  The  work  was 
andsomely  printed  in  large  octavo,  and  contains  four  good 
ngravings ;  three  of  the  Ceres  in  the  different  periods  of  its 
;[istence,  by  Flaxman ;  and  one  a  sketch  of  Eleusis  by  Su' 
Villiam  Cell.  It  includes  also,  Professor  Porson^s  Translation 
f  the  Trilinguar  Inscription  on  the  Rosetta  Stone,  and  a  Let- 
sr  from  Lord  Aberdeen  upon  the  discovery  of  the  Figure  of 
ledusa's  Head,  as  it  is  represented  on  the  breast  of  the  Eleu- 
inian  Fragment,  on  a  tomb  near  AtbensA 

The  fifth  year  of  his  Lectures  had  now  passed,  and  it  was 
lear  that  the  effect  produced  by  them  in  the  University  had 
xceeded  the  expectations  of  his  friends,  and  amply  justified 
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the  sanguine  meuiare  of  success  which  he  himself  had  pre^* 
dieted  of  (hem.  He  had  quitted  his  notes  and  spoke  eitem- 
pore,  and  instead  of  growing  dull  and  listless  by  repetitiiQii»tlie 
interest  excited  by  his  Lectures  both  in  his  own  mind,  and  in 
those  of  his  auditors,  bec;ame  every  year  more  animated  and 
more  attractive,  as  was  evinced  by  the  growing  numbers  of  Us 
Class,  and  by  the  increased  attention  and  pleasure  with  which 
every  new  course  was  heard.  But  this  success  was  not  ob- 
tained without  great  labour  and  anxiety.  Every  year  he  pie- 
pared  himself  for  the  ensuing  course,  with  as  much  eamestnen 
as  he  had  done  for  the  first ;  and  once  an  interraption  of  six 
entire  months  is  recorded  in  the  composition  of  his  Travriii 
during  which  he  was  wholly  occupied  by  his  Lectures,  or  in 
subjects  arising  out  of  them.  In  other  respects,  his  own 
character  and  attainments  gave  him  a  great  advantage;  by 
means  of  his  extensive  correspondence  both  in  Ei^pd  and 
on  the  Continent,  and  by  the  eagerness  with  which  all  his 
friends  and  pupils  vied  with  each  other  in  contributing  to  his 
information  or  his  stores ;  he  had  always  some  new  &C0- 
very  wherewith  to  grace  the  opening  of  his  Lectures,  or  sooie 
new  facts  or  specimens  to  chec^r  the  expectations  of  his  hearerB 
in  the  prog^ss  of  them  :  while  his  bold  and  eloquent  descrip- 
tions of  the  majestic  scenes  of  nature,  which  the  subject  some- 
times permitted,  and  his  frequent  and  forcible  appeals  to  the 
wisdom  and  benevolence  of  the  Creator,  leading  them  from 
nature  up  to  nature's  God,  rendered  his  Lectures  a  source  of 
delightful  improvement  to  his  pupils,  quite  independent  of  the 
instruction  they  were  specifically  intended  to  convey  ;  inso- 
much, that  his  list  was  not  only  crowded  every  year  with  a 
new  swarm  of  youthful  candidates,  but  distinguished  by  the 
names  of  many  of  the  initiated  in  the  science,  who  had  at- 
tended him  from  the  very  first.  It  is  pleasing  to  read  at  this 
time,  the  numerous  testimonies  both  from  young  and  old,  in 
letters  and  in  other  documents,  of  the-  approbation  with 
which  his  Lectures  were  heard,  and  especially  of  the  mo- 
ral improvement  which  was  always  acknowledged  to  have 
accompanied  them.  Nor  was  the  reputation  of  his  Lectures 
confined  to  the  University  of  Cambridge :  already  he  had 
been  elected  member  of  several  Geological  Societies,  EngKsh 
and  Foreign ;  and  in  the  latter  part  of  this  year,  181 1,  he  re* 
ceived  an  invitation  from  the  Royal  Institution,  seconded  bj 
letters  from  two  of  its  ^most  distinguished  members.  Sir  H. 
Davy  and  Mr.  Warlprton,  to  deliver  a  course  of  Lectures  at 
their  establishment.  The  proposal  was  agreeable  to  him  ia 
some  respects,  but  it  was  strongly  opposed  by  his  friends,  and 
for  many  reasons ;  the  best  of  which  was,  that  hiii  time  bad 
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already  more  claims  upon  it.  than  he  could  satisfy  consistently 
with  his  health,  and  that  if  he  had  undertaken  the  task,  it  must 
have  been  at  the  expense  of  some  duty,  or  by  the  suspension  of 
labours  infinitely  more  important  to  his  family ;  he  declined  it 
therefore,  and  the  determination  was  in  all  respects  a  wise  one. 
But  though  he  had  the  prudence  to  refuse  this  additional  de» 
mand  upon  his  time,  he  was  not  proof  against  another  subject, 
which,  coming  suddenly  upon  him  with  an  overwhelming  influ- 
ence, absorbed  for  a  while  every  feeling  and  every  faculty  of 
his  soul ;  this  was  the  controversy  of  the  Bible  Society  ;  an  in- 
stitution, which  had  carried  on  its  operations  for  some  time 
without  exciting  a  great  degree  of  attention  in  (he  University 
till  the  close  of  this  year   1811,  when,  in  consequence  of  the 
decided  manner  in  which  two  ot  its  most  distinguished  mem- 
bers, IVfr.  Vansittart  and  Dr.  Marsh,  had  entered  into  the  con- 
troversy, and  the  strong  but  opposite  views  they  had  taken  of 
itj  it  became  at  once  a  matter  of  general  and  animated  discus- 
siou.     In  such  a  ferment  it  will  readily  be  believed.  Dr.  Clarke 
was  not  likely  to  remai.i  quiet,  and  without  entering  into  the 
merits  gf  a  question  which  has  so  long  been  before  the  public, 
it  may  be  affirmed,  that  it  was  impossible  for  any  one  who  was 
acquainted  with  his  character,  td  doubt  for  a  moment  which 
party  he  would  espouse ;  he  was  not  wont  to  be  appalled  by 
remote  or  obscure  dangers  in  any  course  which  he  was  tempted 
to  pursue,  but  in  the  present  case,  when  the  means  were  so 
simple  and  benevolent,  and  the  object  connected  with  it  so  ex* 
tensive  and  important,  he  held  it  almoA  criminal  to  hesitate  ; 
and  while  some  with  cautious  prudence  stood  aloof  awaiting 
the  result,  and  others  more  decided,  were  yet  averse  from  ap- 
pearing prominent  in  the  contest.  Dr.  Clarke  announced  him- 
self openly  an  advocate  for  the  institution,  and  was  prepared 
with  his  natural  openness  and  ardour,  to  rush  forwards  on  the 
first  occasion  into  the  very  hottest  of  the  battle.     Nor  was  an 
opportunity  long  wanting :  a  meeting  was  called  at  Cambridge 
in  December   1811,  for  the  establishment  of  a  Branch  Bible 
Society,  which  was  very  numerously  and  respectably  attended, 
and  among  others  by  Dr.  Clarke.     It  appears  from  his  letters 
that  he  came  to  this  meetinu^,  under  a  great  degree  of  excite- 
ment, the  result  of  long  and  powerful  workings  of  his  mind, 
by  night  as  well  as  by  day,  which  having  been  raised  to  a  high 
degree  of  enthusiasm  by  the  sympathies  of  a  crowded  assem- 
bly, burst  out  at  last  in  a  flood  of  eloquence  which  was  de- 
cbrnd  by  the  friends  of  the  Society,  to  have  been  the  finest  to 
which  the  subject  had  given  birth,  and  allowed  by  the  most  in- 
difierent,  to  have  been  wonderfully  animated  and  energetic  ; 
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land  remarkable  for  many  passages  of  great  power  and  patbof^ 
both  well  conceived,  and  well  expressed. 

WhateTer  difference  of  opinion  has  existed,  or  may  still  ex^ 
ist,  among  good  men,  respecting  the  Bible  Society,  there  are 
few  we  thinik,  who  would  refuse  their  approbation  to  the  mo- 
tives and  feelings  expressed  by  Dr.  Clarke  in  this  letter  :— 

**  Tkumpikoton,  Dec.  17, 181L 

You  can  have  no  idea  of  what  has  been  passing  here.  I 
trust  1  have  seen  the  greatest  and  brightest  day  of  all  my  life. 
The  opposition  to  the  Bible  Society  was  so  great,  that  they  oot 
only  could  not  get  a  single  Clergyman  of  known  adherence  to 
the  Church  of  England,  to  support  them  ;  but  even  such  men 

as and took  the  general  paiiic.     That  great  cry, 

*  the  Church  i$  in  danger,^  jpervaded  ever;  heart.  At  half-fiast 
eight  o'clock,  the  night  before  the  meeting,  it  was  asked  me  if 
I  had  courage  to  second  the  resolution.  My  answer  was^ 
*try  me  P    But  I  assure  you  this  was  no  common  trial.    1  bad 

not  a  friend  in  the  world  to  guide  me.     Even  M ,  the  only 

one  1  sawy  warmly  opposed  my  doing  it ;  -^—  thundered ; 

• threatened. — An  immense  fermentation  was  every  where 

visible.  Add  to  this  I  had  never  read  a  syllable  of  the  con- 
troversy,  and  in  this  state  of  mind,  4  walked  home  throngji 
darkness  and  pelting  rain,  to  consider  what  I  should  say  the 
next  morning  to  Justify  the  prominent  situation  in  which  I  was 
to  be  placed.  On«  thing  aided  me,  that  my  heart  was  in  the 
cause,  and  that  the  cause  was  a  good  one. 

^^  This  memorable  morning  came — never  shaQ  I  forget  it — 
nor,  I  trust,  will  our  adversaries.     I  called  upon  M  in  my 

way.  <  Latimer,  and  Ridley,  and  Chillingworth,'  said  1  to 
him,  as  I  opened  the  door,  <  have  been  with  me  in  my  sleep, 
and  I  fear  none  of  you.*  He  still  persuaded  me  against  the 
measure.  All  I  asked  was,  that  as  I  had  in  vain  urged  his  at- 
tendance in  the  Town  Hall,  when  I  was  not  to  appear  there 
in  any  active  manner,  that  now,  as  I  intended  to  come  forward 
publicly,  he  would  absent  himself.  However,  he  then,  for  the 
first  time,  determined  to  be  present.  All  the  avenues  to  the 
Town  Hall  were  then  crowded — no  sooner  did  the  doors  open, 
than  it  was  quite  full.  A  deputation  of  four  of  us  went  to  the 
Rose,  for  Lord  Hardwicke,  and  we  regained  our  seats  with 
him,  upon  the  rostrum,  about  19^  o'clock. 

<*  Could  I  now  but  describe  the  grandeur  and  solemnity  of 
(his  meeting.  The  most  surprising  and  overwhelming  sight 
to  me  was  that  the  faces  of  all  that  vast  assembly,  even  of  die 
young  gownsmen,  were  seen  streaming  with  tears  of  rapture. 
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Of  coarse,  thb  was  not  neglected  by  one  of  oor  speakers^ 
whom  you  may  guess,  and  who,  with  almost  inspired  energy, 
called  it,  ^  a  cotUHbutumf  every  drop  whereof  vae  treasured  in  the 
phidU  of  Heanen  P 

**  Well !  Lord  Francis  Osborne  moyed  the  resolutions,  and 
I  rose  (God  help  me !  thinks  I^  to  second  them.  It  is  im- 
possible to  describe  the  animatmg  shouts,  with  which  I  was 
encouraged — every  sentence  was  cheered.  M  said  the 
effect  was  such,  he  expected  they  should  have  all  thek  win- 
dows broken.  Letters  with  gratulations  have  poured  in  upon 
me  from  every  quarter.  •* 

Shortly  after  this,  he  entered  more  decidedly  into  the  con^ 
troversy,  by  a  Pamphlet  in  answer  to  one  from  Dr.  Marsh, 
upon  the  danger  of  disseminating  the  Bible  alone  ;  but  here  it 
will  be  confessed  he  did  not  appear  with  so  much  advantage 
as  he  had  done  before ;  the  calm,  watchful,  and  reasoning 
mind,  required  for  controversy,  was  not  his,  and  of  this  Pam- 
phlet in  particular  it  may  be  said,  it  was  written  with  more 
haste  than  the  gravity  of  the  subject,  or  the  acuteness  of  his 
opponent  demanded  ;  having  occupied  only  forty -eight  hours, 
printing  included.  It  was,  however,  characterized  by  his 
usual  spirit,  and  had  a  rapid  sale,  but  with  it  his  literary ^hare 
in  the  controversy  ceased.  So  long,  however,  as  the  struggle 
respecting  this  Society  was  actively  continued,  his  voice  and 
influence  were  in  various  ways  exerted  in  its  support ;  he  en- 
tered into  an  active  correspondence  with  some  of  its  most 
eminent  members,  and  assisted  in  the  formation  of  several 
branch  societies  in  the  neighbourhood,  particularly  at  Bury, 
Chelmsford,  and  Huntingdon ;  and  wherever  he  came  in  the 
course  of  these  exertions,  he  contributed  by  his  spirit  and  elo- 
quence to  increase  the  popularity  of  the  cause ;  and  to  add 
brightness  to  those  rays  of  splendour  which  were  spread 
around  its  rise.  It  is  right  to  add,  however,  that  he  was 
always  a  zealous  supporter  of  the  Church,  and  afterwards 
an  active  member  of  the  Society  for  promoting  Christian 
Knowledge. 

The  year  1812  passed  over  his  head  like  the  two  which  had 

E receded  it,  in  great  happiness  and  prosperity ;  interrupted, 
owever,  by  occasional  fits  of  ilhiess,  from  which  he  soon  re- 
covered. His  Lectures  had  mcreased  in  profit  as  well  as 
popularity ;  his  house  was  the  resort  of  an  accomplished  and 
agreeable  society,  in  which  he  took  gpreat  delight ;  the  second 
volume  of  his  Travels  had  come  out -with  greater  eclat  than 
the  former,  and  with  fewer  assailable  points  about  it ;  and  be- 
sides the  profits  of  his  new  livingi  a  hundred  pounds  a  year 
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had  been  added  to  his  income  by  the  govemKneni  for  his  Lec- 
tures ;  but  what  was  to  him  the  most  important  article  in  the 
account,  Mrs.  Clarke's  health,  which  had  declined  after  the 
birth  of  her  tirst  child,  was  now  exceedingly  improred,  ind 
she  had  brought  him  a  second  son.  In  some  respects,  how- 
ever, his  residence  at  Trumpington  was  by  no  means  calculated 
to  answer  the  expectations  he  had  formed  from  it.  Instead  of 
that  retirement  he  had  expected,  and  in  praise  of  which  he 
was  always  so  eloquent,  his  time  was  much  less  his  own  at  thii 
village  than  it  had  been  at  Cambridge,  as  the  following  extract 
of  a  letter  to  his  biographer  will  abundantly  show  ; — 

"  Trumpiitgton,  Jaa.  IS,  IBIS. 

<< Up  to  the  ears — up  to  the  eyes — in  all  sorts  of  quill- 
driving  !     Here — don't  mind  your  shoes,  walk  in,  and  surrey 

my  table-*-a  Preface  for ,  to  his  Paper  in  the  Linoean 

Transactions — a  ditto,  for ,  his  translation  of ; 

a  dish  ot  minced-pie,  to  be  prepared  from  the  materials  afibrded 

by and as  an  offering  to  the  public  from 

the ; — sixteen  letters— four  proof  sheets — a  funeral 

sermon — two  songs — and  a  riddle  ! — Then,  by  waj  of  repose, 
to  aid  all  this  brewing,  and  give  it  leisure  to  ferment,  hark ! 
fiddles  and  Morcsco  dancers  in  the  court  for  Plough  Monday 
— Edward  capering  and  screaming  for  joy — Smith's  men  car- 
rying off  my  writing  desk,  to  cure  it  of  the  rickets — two  con- 
stables come  tor  Johnson,  to  make  him  pay  for  faults  which 

he  did  not  commit — people  calline^ — maids  squalling — C 

bawling  !  Yet  this  is  the  solitude  of  Trumpington  I  and  very 
ungrateful  should  1  be,  to  speak  but  in  its  praise  to  you  ;  for  I 
may  say,  as  the  celebrated  Abbess  of  the  Paraclete  did  to 

Abelard— ■•  Hujus  loci  tu,  post  Deum,  solus  es  fundator !' 

Y^et,  I  will  confess,  I  might  dispense  with  something  of  what 
you  lament  the  absence  of—*  the  human  face  divine.* 

"  Have  you  made  up  your  mind  to  send  William  to  a  public 
school  J  When  I  look  at  my  little  boy,  I  feel  all  the  appre- 
hensions which  you  must  have  felt,  as  to  the  consequences  ot 
exposing  one  so  innocent  to  the  probable  dangers  of  a  public 
school — the  bad  examples  he  may  imitate — the  vices  he  may 
learn — the  kicks,  and  cuffs,  and  bruises,  he  may  sustain  :  and 
yet,  when  I  reflect  that  we  have  never  known  an  instance  of  a 
popular  member  of  society  springing  from  private  education; 
and  nevefj  never,  from  education  at  home  ;  my  mind  is  fixed  for 
sending  him  to  exile— to  the  great  lottery ;  in  spite  of  « tw> 
blanks  to  a  prize.^  I  think,  however,  tnat  William  is  yet  very 
young  for  a  great  school — another  year,  or  perhaps  two,  might 
Ho  him  no  harm,  in  spite  of  all  his  mother's  fondness.     What 
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9AyeRt  tbou  ?    I  have  sent  you  B 's  sennon  to  cbew  upon : 

it  may  serve  to  spur  (what  is  it  Hamlet's  father's  ghost  says  ?) 
your  almost  forgotten  purposed* 

There  was  also  another  more  serious  drawback  upon  bis 
comfort,  already  anticipated,  viz.  the  expensiveness  of  this 
liouse  at  TrurapiDgton,  of  which  he  now  began  to  be  fully 
sensible ;  and  having  made  the  discovery,  he  determined  upon 
the  only  wise  plan  which  was  reserved  for  him ;  viz.  to  quit 
Truropington,  to  diminish  his  establishment,  and  to  contract 
hia  society ;  and  Professor  Wollaston  being  about  to  leave 
Cambridge,  he  purchased  from  him  the  lease  of  his  house,  and 
removed  his  family  to  it  in  the  spring  of  1814.  The  resolu« 
tion  was  not  taken,  however,  without  many  struggles  and  con- 
■iderable  pain,  and  it  was  during  this  interval,  when  harassed 
with  the  prospect  of  pecuniary  difficulties,  (which,  after  all, 
were  much  less  serious  than  they  appeared  to  be,)  and  dis- 
tressed at  the  thought  of  quitting  a  place  which  had  been  pro- 
ductive of  so  much  happiness  to  him,  that  his  early  passion 
for  travelling  took  a  temporary  possession  of  his  mind.  "  Since 
we  are  compelled  to  leave  Trumpington,"  he  said,  *'  we  might 
as  well  go  to  another  hemisphere."  Under  this  impression, 
several  schemes  presented  themselves  successively  to  his  ima- 
gination. Among  them,  one  favourite  object  of  bis  specula- 
tion was  the  remaining  MSS.  at  Patmos,  and  in  the  convents 
of  Mount  Athos.  *<  Could  1  but  bring  home  the  MSS.  from 
Patmos,''  be  says,  in  one  of  his  letters  of  this  period,  **l  should 
think  that  1  had  not  lived  in  vain ;"  and  with  a  view  to  this,  he 
entered  into  a  treaty,  first  with  government,  and  afterward  with 
the  Marquis  of  Sligo,  for  spending  two  years  in  the  Archipe* 
lago,  in  search  of  antiquities,  &c.  But  neither  of  these  ne- 
gotiations, which  were  strongly  opposed  by  his  friends,  pro^^ 
ceeded  far ;  the  minister,  as  appears  from  the  correspondence, 
had  hopes  of  obtaining  these  treasures  at  less  expense  to  the 
public ;  and  some  other  obstacle  soon  interrupted  the  second 
plan  ;  but  the  report  of  his  intended  journey  reached  Athens,^ 


*  That  hit  aetifity  and  iiiirit,  df^j^f  1>^  reridence  at  Atheiit,  ghonld  liare  laft  a 

alronf  impreaiion  upon  "       -   -     - 

not  to  be  wondered  i 
thit  date,  **  keep  op 

returned  from  Greece,  that  I  delivered  an  oration  of  Demoethenei  from  the  Pnyx ;  and 
that  this  was  done  to  try  the  effect  of  the  Toice  in  that  place,  which  they  said  was 
astonishing.  The  whole  of  it  is  an  invention.  The  Eleosinians  showed  him  the  placa 
where  Ceres  was  :  told  him  the  ship  went  to  the  bottom,  wherein  the  goddess  waa 
carried  off;  bat  that  she  would  one  dayretom.  Lord  B.  is  about  to  paUish  some 
poetical  description  of  his  traTela*    He  toU  am  the  whola  plan,  which  w«Dt  in  at  one 

r,  and  ont  by  the  othar.'' 
T.l 


4M  fn 

ttd  WW  NMiftd  witfi  lo  miieh  cmifideBce,  aocordiagto  Mr. 
BoglMi  wbo  fa  appened  to  be  thefe  al  the  time,  that  Liwieri^  m 
aitiflt  of  eminenee  emidoyed  by  Lord  Ehui»  who  bad  s  graal 
regard  for  Dr.  Clarke,  abaolotdy  put  off  a  joamey  to  MaUib 
wfaioh  he  waa  cMteniphtipg.  oa  purpoaa  to  be  mm  the  apot 
to  reoeife  him.    A  third.aoheme.  eonneetod  with  atiO  imm 
dManl  regiona,  waa  afterward  eatotaiiied  by  him,  ami  I3ce  tha 
reat  ahortly  fell  to  the  groond ;  and  liefore  aoy  other  had  m^ 
mated  itaalT,  the  good  ^emaa  at  Angeliea  eaa^  to  hia  aid; 
me  raadeaaneaa  of  lua  aund  waa  so  BM>re,  and  all  wia  i^^am 
earenity  and  oootMiteent  within  him.    By  her  taate,  feiwgfa^ 
mii  manegemfiBt,  and  without  any  trovMe  of  hia  own,  ha 
fiNmd  liimaelf  at  once  ao  eonofoital^  aettled  in  hu  new  hoeaa 
at  Cambridge,  Borrooaded  with  ao  many  objeota  that  weredadr 
to  liim,  and  Ida  booaeliold  contracted  into  ao  amall  n  compaai^ 
that  he  aeemed  no  longer  to  have  any  thing  to  regret,  or  aay 
thiQg  to  fiwur,  and  waa  not  only  reconciled  to  the  change,  but 
e?en  highly  gratified  widi  it.    Ifia  own  piotnre  of  diia  magieil 
eflect  <n  Mn.  ClarkePa  care,  and  of  the  ^cooleur  de  roee*  in 
whieh  e?ery  ddng  appeared  to  him  on  hia  arriTal,.ia  quite  de- 
UgfatfU.    **  We  have  been  aettled  in  Cambridge  abont  a  week, 
and  wliatover  you  may  have  thought  of-  our  aplendid  chSteaa 
at  Trumpington,  I  can  aaeure  to^  that  I  nefer  feb  truly  cooiit 
fortable  before,  since  I  set  op  business  for  myself.     Angelica, 
to  the  amazement  of  all  Cambridge,  has  coDJured  up  quite  a 
fimry  palace  for  us.     You  never  saw  any  thing  more  elegant 
than  she  has  made  our  house.     In  the  midst  of  my  public 
Lectures,  without  my  doing  a  single  thing,  she  moved  and 
packed  all  our  concerns  with  her  own  hands.     It  was  like  a 
dream  I     One  morning  she  took  me  to  Cambridge,  and  landed 
me  in  the  most  comfortable  study  you  ever  saw,  where  all  my 
books  and  papers  are  now  arranged,  and  in  perfect  order. 
She  haa  made  all  the  han^ngs,  curtains,  beddings,  carpets; 
and  I  left  her  this  morning  in  Sie  highest  spirits,  in  the  midit 
of  her  children.     Such  is  and  has  ever  been  my  Angelics, 
*  whose  price  is  above  rubies.'  and  all  that  the  earth  containSi 
in  my  estimation,  is  not  comparable  to  her !    Our  house  is  op- 
posite to  the  open  square  of  Catherine  Hall,  so  that  we  aeem 
to  be  in  one  of  the  great  squares  of  London,  and  the  fine  groia 
of  trees  in  front  of  that  College  keeps  all  the  summer  aun  off 
firom  the  firont  rooms,  and  from  the  nursery ;  Edward  and 
Paget  are  all  day  at  the  windows,  delighted  with  the  gay  scene 
of  so  many  moving  objects.    We  have  got  a  nice  spare  room 
for  you  and  Charlotte,  if  ever  you  should  come,  which  yoa 
muat  do  if  you  mean  to  see  eiUier  of  us  again ;  for  we  are 
determined  to  heave  out  the  best  bower  anchor^  and 
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remain  in  port  for  the  rest  of  our  time.  We  are  now  screwed 
into  an  humble  form,  and  I  hope  to  continue  so  for  life,  as  it  is 
my  intention,  please  Grod,  never  to  emigrate  from  Alma  Mater 
smy  more,  unless  to  go  to  Paris,  which  I  fear  I  shall  not  be  able 
to  afford.''  Nor  was  this  a  temporary  feeling,  arising  chiefly 
from  the  agreeable  surprise  which  Mrs.  Clarke  had  prepared 
for  him ;  at  several  subsequent  periods  he  wrote  to  his  mends 
in  the  same  strain. 

Here,  therefore,  he  remained,  and  henceforth  thought  no 
more  either  of  removing  or  of  travelling.  Nevertheless,  his 
anxiety  about  the  MSS.  did  not  cease,  and  it  is  creditable  to 
him  to  mention,  that  through  his  means  a  considerable  sum 
(five  hundred  pounds,)  was  placed  by  the  government  at  the 
disposal  of  a  gentleman  from  Cephalonia,  for  the  purpose  of 
effecting  this  great  literary  object. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

The  Friends  tnd  CorretpondeBts  of  Dr.  Clarise— Mr.  BureUurdt  and  his 

Lettfln— Mr.  Ewttoe. 

The  narrative  will  now  turn  aside  for  a  while  from  Dr. 
Clarke,  to  advert  to  other  persons  connected  with  him.  Of 
his  friends  and  correspondents  it  may  be  said  without  the  slight- 
est exaggeration,  that  they  formed  no  inconsiderable  portion 
of  the  persons  whose  learning  and  genius  have  shed  a  lustre 
upon  their  country  during  the  last  twenty  years,  and  this,  not 
in  one  department  only,  but  in  several ;  and  if  he  had  shown 
as  much  regard  for  his  own  letters,  by  taking  copies  of  them, 
as  he  did  for  those  of  others,  by  preserving  them,  they  would 
have  constituted  together  a  body  of  correspondence  as  in* 
teresting  and  instructive  as  any  which  has  been  presented  to 
the  public  in  our  memory.  His  curious  and  ardent  mind,  was 
ever  stirring  some  question  of  ancient  or  modern  learning,  for 
which  the  course  of  study  connected  with  his  Travels  or  his 
Lectures,  was  constantly  supplying  fresh  materials,  as  various 
as  they  were  important,  and  it  is  only  necessary  to  subjoin  the 
i^mes  of  some  of  the  persons  who  took  a  share  in  these  dis* 
cossions,  to  satisfy  the  reader  how  much  both  of  light  and  in* 
erest  the  application  of  such  minds  must  have  brought  to 
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(hem.*  Of  these  it  is  not  intended  to  assert  that  ejerjone 
was  a  regular  correspondent  of  Dr.  Clarke^  although  maoy  of 
them  were  so  in  the  most  extensive  sense  of  the  term,  but 
merely  to  affirm,  that  they  all  contributed  in  their  sereral  wajs, 
and  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  to  that  mass  of  active  infonna- 
tion,  which  he  was  constantly  employed  in  distributing,  through 
Tarious  channels,  to  the  minds  of  others ;  for  with  him  the 
delight  of  acquiring  knowledge  was  only  equalled  by  that  of 
communicating  it.  Nor  could  there  possibly  exist  a  stronger 
testimony  to  his  own  candour,  liberality,  and  intelligence,  tl^ 
that  such  a  host  of  men,  so  variously  gifted  and  endowed, 
some  of  them  neither  easy  of  access,  nor  prodigal  of  informa- 
tion, shotild  have  found  it  a  pleasure  for  so  many  years  to  co- 
operate in  his  labours,  and  to  interest  themselves  in  his  success : 
Vft  say,  found  it  a  pleasure,  for  it  is  gratifying  to  observe^  that 
the  great  bulk  of  these  letters  are  as  expressive  of  good-will 
and  kindness,  as  they  are  distinguished  by  intelligence  and 
learning ;  and  the  fact  itself  will  be  considered  as  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  features  in  the  life  and  character  of  the  man. 
The  letters  on  Mineralogy  consist  of  two  large  volumes,  col- 
lected and  bound  up  by  himself,  and  would  almost  form  a  Us^ 
tory  of  the  science  for  the  last  ten  years :  those  of  Mr.  Mat* 
thias,  from  Italy,  are  very  numerous,  and  as  remarkable  for 
their  classical  taste,  as  lor  their  playfulness  and  affectioB« 
Upon  these  stores  it  is  not  the  inttntion  of  the  author  of  this 
Memoir  to  intrude  :  happily  most  of  the  writers,  still  surrive, 
and  if  it  were  otherwise,  even  the  most  moderate  use  of  theo' 
correspondence  would  lead  him  far  beyond  the  limits  and  the 
object  of  the  present  work  ;  nevertheless  one  exception  will 
be  made,  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Burckhardt,  an  accomplished 
traveller  like  himself,  whose  letters  will  now  be  given,  partly 
because  they  throw  light  upon  his  coimexion  with  Dr.  Clarke, 
which  was  highly  honourable  to  both,  and  partly  because. 


*  Betidcf  the  eminent  ntmes  of  Ponon,  Put,  and  Bwney,  with  Dr.  Malthj  aad  Dr. 
Bntler,  already  mentioAed,  there  appear  in  the  departments  of  claeiical  and  phflologi- 
cal  literature,  Mr.  Parne  Knisht,  Dr.  Raine,  Dr.  Bloom/ield,  Profesaorv  Monh  and 
Dobrce,  Dr.  Kaye  (Bishop  of  Bristol,)  Mr.  Matthias,  Mr.  Weston.  Archdeacon 
Wranrham,  ae. :  amonr  parsons  distin^nuthed  by  travel,  or  in  the  fine  arts,  Mr. 
John  Hawkins,  Mr.  Maithus,  Lord  Byron,  Mr.  Walpole,  Lord  Aberdeen,  Mr.  SqvR, 
Lord  Valentin.  Mr.  Wilkins.  Mr.  Hobhonse,  Mr.  Banks,  Mr.  Borckhardt,  Th?  He- 
bar,  Sir  W.  GcU,  Mr.  Handlton,  Major  Rennel,  Mr.  Pennant,  ac  ;  m  ehemiitiy, 
Biintmlogy,  and  natural  history,  Dr.  WoUaston,  whose  letters  are  particaUrly  kind 
umI  instmetiTe,  Mr.  Tennant.  Sir  H.  Davy,  Mr.  Wavel,  Dr.  Thomson,  the  minerakci- 
enl  Professor  at  Aberdeen,  Mr.  Hailstone,  Dr.  Mihier,  Dean  of  Carlisle,  FiiiftaSr 
Kidd  of  Oxford,  Mr.  Uohne,  Mr.  Lunn,  ^lr.  Leslie,  Dr.  Brewster,  Mr.  Jameson,  Sr 
W,  Smith.  Mr.  Lambert,  ac  ;  to  these  may  be  added,  Mr.  Ec%eworth,  Mr.  WUhcr- 
foroe,  Dr.  NiehoUs,  Arabic  Professor  at  Oziord ;  among  foreigB«nf  Cheralicr,  Pudlas, 


Hniiy,  NoBien,  ac— This  list  docs  not  include  the  names  of  many  of  his  caiilBt 
IticMreiideBt  at  Cambridge  with  iHioiii  hb  < 
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atlthough  possesdiDg  much  interest,  as  well  from  the  character 
of  the  man  as  from  the  circutnstances  under  wlucb  they  were 
written,  they  arr  not  likely  in  any  other  way  to  see  the  light. 

It  has  been  affirmed  in  the  Memoir  prefixed  to  Mr.  Burck« 
hardt's  Travels,  that  the  bequest  of  his  Arabic  MSS.  (the 
choicest  collection  in  Europe)  to  the  Public  Library  at  Cam« 
bridge,  was  intended  as  a  mark  of  gratitude  for  the  literary 
benefits  and  the  kind  attention  which  he  received  there ;  the 
statement  is  undoubtedly  true,  but  it  remains  to  be  recorded 
how  much  of  the  merit  of  these  services  is  due  to  Dr.  Clarke, 
and  how  happily  in  this  instance,  as  well  as  in  others,  his  ex- 
ertions and  character  have  tended  indirectly  to  the  credit  of 
the  University,  whose  welfare  he  had  so  much  at  heart. 

Mr.  Burckhar*it  was  a  gentleman  by  birth,  as  well  as  by 
education,  and  resided  ior  a  considerable  time  in  Cambridge, 
both  before  and  after  his  engagement  with  the  African  Society, 
in  1808  ;  chiefly  with  the  view  of  profiting  by  such  opportuni* 
ties  as  the  place  afibrded  for  improving  himself  in  natural  his- 
tory and  oriental  literature.  He  brought  few  recommenda- 
tions, and  from  principle  as  well  as  inclination,  lived  exceedingly 
private  and  retired  .  nor  was  there  any  thing  at  that  time,  either 
in  his  conversation  or  manner,  which  was  likely  to  strike  an 
ordinary  observer;  for  the  dispersion  of  his  family  by  the 
French  Revolution,  had  added  seriousness  to  a  character  na- 
turally grave  ;  and  at  all  times  his  parts  were  more  solid  than 
specious.  Dr.  Clarke,  however,  soon  found  him  out,  and  by 
every  means  which  his  own  resources  and  his  situation  in 
Cambridge  supplied,  endeavoured  to  give  effect  to  his  views, 
and  to  make  his  residence  agreeable  to  him,  as  well  as  instruct- 
ive. His  house  was  open  to  him  at  all  times — he  procured  him 
access  to  whatever  books  or  persons  were  likely  to  be  of  service 
to  him ;  and  without  wishing  to  detract  from  the  kindness  of 
others,  and  particularly  from  that  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Marsh,  to 
which  Mr.  Burckhardt  himself  always  attached  the  highest 
value,  it  may  be  said,  that  most  of  his  happiest  hours  were 
spent  in  Dr.  CKirke's  society,  and  in  that  of  his  family.  Nor 
was  his  sagacity  less  remarkable  with  regard  to  this  gentleman, 
than  his  kindness.  He  soon  discovered  in  Mr.  Burckhardt 
those  qualities  for  which  he  has  been  since  so  distinguished, 
and  was  delighted  to  bring  them  forward  to  the  notice  of  his 
friends  ;  to  whom  he  also  frequently  predicted  that  high  de- 
gree of  reputation  which  this  traveller  afterward  attained. 
How  sensible  Mr.  Burckhardt  was  of  this  kindness,  may  be 
partly  inferred  from  the  fact  of  his  having  confided  his  MSS. 
to  Dr.  Clarke ;  but  the  letters  now  submitted  to  the  reader 
will  9how  it  more  decidedly. 

Lit 


iW  '■'   VMSUVfior^' 


Mr.  BmMmiit^tkiMit.JDr.  Clarke. 

<a  nii^  begin  wiOi  •  world  ofreproadieii  but  knowkigif 
I  do  that  nothing  will  e?er  change  your  fickle  dispoikioi^  I 
waiTo  my  rig^  of  abnanig  you,  wad  nmuxB  yoiif  that  notwlttk 
standing  your  obitiMtfe  riknce,  my  thonghta  have  often  beoi 
witt  yoo,  and  dwelt  on  the  lemembiwice  of  onr  fiiiinilihjft 
which,  against  all  appearances,  1  stiO  am  persoaded  to  be  as 
rincete  on  your  side  as  it  is  on  mine.  Do  not,  howereTy  fat 
my  confidence  upon  too  severe  m  trial,  nor  presume  Aat  yea 
possess  anr  means  of  making  in  future  tiroes  amends  fiiv  hav- 
ing thus  trifled  with  the  desire  I  have  to  bear  of  the  wdfim  ef 
my  firiends.  Lady  R.  will  have  informed  you  of  my  tour  Is 
Palmynu  I  have  smoe  not  been  idle.  As  soon  as  the  «»• 
vemment  of  Damascus^  after  the  recent  change  ol  the  Picn^ 
and  a  shoit  internal  war,  had  reassumed  some  degree  of  sta- 
bility, without  which  the  tnveDer  is  at  the  mercy  of  ovsiy 
nusmUe  village  Scheik,  I  set  out  upon  an  ezconion  Is 
Baalbec  and  the  Libanns,  along  the  highest  summits  of  whie^ 
from  the  Cedres  two  days'  journey  southward,  I  returned  mlo 
the  fertile  valley  of  Bekaa,  or  Coele^Syria.  From  thenee  I 
continued  my  way  through  the  Druse  districts  of  Hasb^fa  inh> 
the  plain  of  the  Houle,  or  the  lake  SaiBachonitis,  where  I 
visited  the  souree  of  the  river  JordaOy  and  the  ruins  of  the  an- 
cient CflBsarea  Philippi,  now  called  Banias;  and  returned 
afterward  to  Damascus,  over  the  chain  of  mountains  called 
Djebel  Heish.  The  district  of  Hasbeya  is  interestii^  on  ac- 
count of  its  mineral  productions.  Little  qualified  as  I  was, 
fully  to  judge  of  them»  I  was  merely  busy  in  picking  up  spe« 
cimens  of  rocks  and  minerals,  in  order  to  exhibit  them  to  some 
true  connoisseur.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Hasbeya  are  laige 
wells  of  bitumen  Judaicum.  I  likewise  found  there  a  mountam 
covered  with  pieces  of  fluor  spar,  and  at  another  spot  native 
amalgam  of  mereury .  The  whole  chain  of  the  Libanua  and  Anti- 
Libanus  is  of  a  primitive,  calcareous  rock ;  near  the  highest 
top  of  it,  over  the  Cedres,  I  found  a  petrified  shell.  After  my 
return  to  Damascus,  I  remained  there  three  weeks,  preparing 
and  collecting  information  for  a  tour  through  a  country,  which, 
till  a  few  years  ago,  bad  never  been  visited  by  any  European 
traveller.  I  mean  the  country  to  the  south  and  south»east  of 
Damascus,  which  is  still  called  by  its  ancient  patriarehal  name^ 
the  country  of  Hauren.  Mr.  Seetzen,  the  German  treveller, 
who  is  at  this  moment  exploring  the  interior  of  Africa,  to  the 
south  of  Abyssinia,  had  seen  five  years  ago  part  of  Hauranj 
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previous  to  his  memorable  tour  round  the  eastern  borders  of 
the  Dead  Sea.  The  diversity  of  Arab  tribes  who  frequent 
that  country,  make  it  of  difficult  access.  I  bad»  however,  the 
good  fortune  to  return  unmolested,  in  the  beginning  of  Decem- 
ber, 1810,  to  my  head-quarters  at  Damascus,  after  an  absence 
of  nearly  four  weeks.  The  Hauran  is  cultivated  to  the  dis- 
tance of  about  one  hundred  miles  south  of  Damascus.  Its  in^ 
habitants,  in  their  dress  and  manners,  and  their  frequent 
change  of  abode  from  one  village  to  the  other,  are  complete 
Bedoweens.  The  generality  of  them  are  Turks,  but  Greek 
Christians  are  likewise  met  with  in  almost  every  village,  and 
the  Druses  have  a  settlement  of  about  twenty  villages  in  the 
mountains  of  Hauran.  The  good  disposition  one  of  the 
Druses^  chiefs  entertained  towards  me,  enabled  me  to  push 
forward  into  the  desert,  part  of  which,  to  the  south-east  of  the 
Castle  of  Bosra,  I  traversed  during  a  fatiguing  march  of  four 
days,  accompanied  by  three  DruscB  and  two  Bedoweens.  The 
mountain  of  the  Druses,  as  well  as  the  southern  plain,  is  full 
of  interesting  ruins  and  remains  of  antiquity.  I  saw  an  am- 
phitheatre in  most  complete  preservation,  several  elegant  tem- 
ides,  a  number  of  colonnades ;  and  copied  upwards  of  one 
hundred  Greek  inscriptions.  Most  of  them  are  of  the  lower 
empire;  there  are,  however,  several  of  the  time  of  Nero, 
Trajanus,  M.  Aurelius.  On  my  way  back  to  Damascus,  I 
visited  several  villages  which  had  a  few  months  ago  fallen  a 
prey  to  the  ravages  of  the  Wahabee  chief.  You  may  have 
already  been  informed  by  the  newspapers  that  Ibu  Saoud,  the 
present  Wahabee  chief,  made  in  July,  1810,  an  incursion  into 
the  neighbourhood  of  Damascus ;  it  was  just  about  the  time  I 
arrived  there  from  Palmyra.  The  inhabitants  of  Damascus, 
knowing  the  Pacha's  feeble  resources  for  the  defence  of  the 
city,  were  so  much  frightened,  that  many  began  to  send  off  to 
the  mountain  of  the  Druses  their  most  valuable  effects.  The 
Wahabee,  however,  executed  his  design  in  the  true  Arab  style. 
He  remained  only  two  days  and  a  half  in  the  Hauran^  overran 
in  that  time  a  space  of  at  least  one  hundred  and  forty  miles, 
plundered  and  ransacked  about  thirty  villages,  and  returned  flying 
into  the  heart  of  his  desert  dominions.  The  Pacha  had  issued 
from  Damascus  with  a  corps  of  about  six  thousand  men,  but 
did  not  venture  to  hazard  the  chance  of  an  engagement.  Ibu 
Saoud  was  for  several  hours  in  view  of  him,  but  he  contented 
himself  with  awkwardly  firing  off  his  guns.  The  Wahabees 
were  for  the  greater  part  mounted  upon  she-camels,  whose 
milk  afforded  in  the  desert  subsistence  for  themselves,  and  to 
the  few  horses  which  accompanied  them.     Their  strength  was 

betweeQ  seven  and  eight  thousand  men*    It  is  to  be  presumed^ 


419  ns  ura  w  ^ 

^dieir  iMoeiiwill  tBmpi  them  to  tepatt  their  attack;  the 
eeeten  ditrieu  of  Syria  will  then  repidlv  be  desalted  bj;  Ifaeir 
inhabiieiitii  end  the  dt-aect,  whidiiae&eadydMlygeiniBggreMd 
upon  the  coItiTeted  fieldi^  ifiU  toon  swallow  np  the  leaaaiaMf 
parti  of  one  of  the  moat  fraiifU  eouiltriet  of  (m  ^^  Fraai 
Damaaeoa  I  romnied  to  Aleppo  by  Home  and  Hamat^  a«i 
completed  my  journey  on  the  1st  ot  Jannaiy,  181 1. 

**My  hjBalth  eoiituiiies»  thank  Ood»  to  be  as  well,  and  enm 
better  than  it  ever  wea  in  Europe.  My  jpomey  to  Pahnyim 
happened  to  be  during  the  greatest  summer  heat ;  untoward 
ciicumstaneea  obliged  me  to  travel  tor  fbrt^  houn,  almost 
iritbout  interruption,  upon  a  camel  thai  was  guided  by  an  Arabb 
who  eomfortabiy  sat  upon  the  saddle,  while  I  had  nothing  but 
my  mantle  to  smeu  my  deaperate  seat  upon  the  camePa  back- 
bone^ bdiind  thesaddk; 'my  blood  was  tx>iliag»1iutiiqrlieaUf 
Qonthnied  aa  beCMm.  During  my  Hauran  tour  I  loflmred  as* 
verely  from  atanoat  incessant  rains,  odd  and  miserable  ikHi 
but  bore  it  through,  and  look  now  forward  with  muck 
prctbenaion  to  the  influence  of  Alrican  dimes. 

I  am  tolerably  en  esianail  in  Eurcqpean  politics^  and  vqeiea* 
in  the  noble  defence  of  Portugal  and  Sjiun ;  Bonapfule  bar 
gins  to  show  signs  of  madness,  in  my  opinion:  be  deatroya. hai 
own  wealth  to  make  his  enemies  beware  not  to  risk  th^irs^  and. 
the  bonfires  of  English  merchandise,  all  over  the  Continea^ 
prove  only  his  impotent  rage.  I  have  looked  out  in  vain  for  the 
advertisement  of  your  Travels;  are  they  still  in  petto  ?  Indeodi 
I  begin  to  believe  from  experience,  that  it  is  a  less  fatigiung 
duty  to  perform  travels  than  to  write  them  down*  I  am  asto* 
nisbed  that  no  English  traveller  has  yet  made  his  appearance 
in  these  parts,  since  the  peace  with  Turkey ;  the  moment  is  as 
favourable  now  as  it  ever  can  be,  and  nobody  needs  be  afraid 
of  finding  too  much  trodden  ground.  Syria  still  remains  only 
half  known,  and  Anatolia  and  Caramania,  are  known  only  as 
far  as  the  caravan  routes  conduct  the  traveller.  It  has  become 
a  conviction  with  me,  that  travels  in  these  countries,  if  pushed 
on  beyond  the  great  caravan  roads,  admit  only  of  two  modes  to 
ensure  the  traveller's  safety.  He  must  either  travel  with  a  Pa* 
cha's  retinue,  to  enforce  his  safety  by  his  imposing  countenance, 
and  never  ceasing  presents ;  or  else  roust  throw  himself  as  a 
poor  devil  upon  the  mercy  of  his  protecting  genius,  and  the 
good-natured  character  of  the  country  people.  Any  half 
measures  cannot  fail  to  expose  the  traveller  to  numberless  em- 
barrassments;  they  will  even  endanger  his  personal  security, 
without  forwarding  in  the  least  his  projects. 

**  I  find  great  pleasure  in  the  study  of  Arabic,  and  confess 

that  tbo  orieittal  amusements  of  nydi«g>  bathing^  and  amokim^ 
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are  likewise  much  to  my  taste.  Summing  up  the  history  of 
my  private  life  in  Syria,  I  assure  you,  that  I  have  passed  as 
many  pleasant  hours  in  this  country  as  I  might  have  expected 
to  enjoy  in  any  other.  The  climate  is  so  delightful,  and  its  in- 
fluence upon  one's  spirits  so  beneficial^  that  I  shall  certainly 
ever  hereafter  regret  it.*' 


Mr.  Burckhardt  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Clarke. 

**  Damascus,  May  90,  1812^ 

^^If  you  had  been  eonscious  of  the  pleasure  a  letter  of  yours 
would  give  me,  your  friendship  I  dare  say  would  have  prompted 
yoQ  long  ago  to  let  me  hear  news  of  you.  It  is  however  not 
the  less  welcome  for  arriving  late,  for  I  can  assure  you  that 
the  perusal  of  your  dear  and  long  expected  favour  of  the  27th 
of  November,  1811,  has  been  as  gratifying  to  me  as  the  sweet- 
est draught  of  water  after  a  summer's  day's  ride  in  the  desert^ 
which  you  will  allow  is  saying  a  good  deal.  You  are  rather 
reserved  in  your  letter  about  what  interests  me  more  than  any 
thing  else,  I  mean  your  own  situation.  Were  it  not  for  Mrs. 
Marsh's  letter,  I  should  be  ignorant  of  your  being  comfortably 
established  at  Trumpington,  and  of  your  having  got  a  living. 
Ton  were  perhaps  afraid  I  might  immediately  bespeak  a  room 
in  your  new  palace ;  but  you  need  be  under  no  apprehensions 
of  my  so  soon  intrudmg  upon  you ;  my  lodgings  for  several 
years  yet  to  come,  will  be  Arab  huts  and  Bedouin  tents.  I 
wish  you  heartily  joy  of  the  general,  I  might  say  unparalleled, 
interest  your  Travels  have  excited,  and  the  proportionate  har- 
rest  in  fame  and  wealth  attending  it,  and  hope  that  both  may 
still  increase  by  the  publication  of  the  second  volume.  As  for 
your  having  mentioned  my  name  in  your  treatise  of  Syria»  I 
must  freely  tell  you,  that  it  does  not  at  all  agree  with  my  wishes. 
It  might  seem  as  if  I  should  like  to  have  my  name  launched 
out  into  the  world  independent  of  the  support  of  those  to 
whom  my  time  and  labour  is  devoted.  I  owe  to  them  alone 
what  I  am  at  present,  and  should  be  ungrateful  not  to  give  them 
exclusive  credit  for  what  I  may  become  in  future.  I  have  avoid- 
ed much  correspondence  in  England,  and  cut  short  all  corres- 
pondence with  Germany,  in  order  that  the  African  Association 
might  not  suppose  that  I  was  hunting  after  reputation  above 
that  which  they  might  be  willing  to  grant  me.  If,  therefore, 
you  wish  to  oblige  me,  and  to  prove  to  me  that  your  friendship 
iis  doe  to  Burckmtrdt,  and  not  to  the  African  trareller,  you  wiS 
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keep  my  letters  in  pm ate  to  yotmehei^ 
to  Toa  is  tlfe  cobditioD  fiRc  fua  Mm  of  mybtore 


'^  Since  I  vroCe  to  yoo  Uit,  which,  if  I  am  not  mnitilM, 
was  horn  Aleppo.  May,  181 1,  1  have  tiU  lately  been  rather  m- 
actxre.     I  reoiained  the  whole  of  last  year  at  Aleppo,  a  jotunej 
into  the  desert  excepted,  which  1  uodertook  in  September  and 
October,  in  ord'^r  to  -^ee  the  banks  of  th^  Euphrates.     1  Tisited 
Rekaba  and  Devr  (the  ancirnt  TDap>acas,  of  wUch  nothbif 
hot  a  rained  l»ridfr  n  mains),  hut  was  pievented  from  poduBf 
&ither  on;  for  the  rascals  of  De}r  killed  my  camel,  and  a 
party  of  Arabs  stripfied  me,  literally  to  the  slan,  on  my  way 
nom  Deyr  to  Sokhoe.     The  new,  howerer,  of  the  majestic 
river  and  its  loxurisnc  banks,  burdered  as  thry  are  by  the  banea 
desert,  is  weU  worth  any  fatigue,  and  many  discoTeriesof  anti- 
qnity  may  still   be  made  io  that  part  of  the  desert  Ijinf  to  the 
north  of  the  caravan  route,  front  Aleppo  to  Bagdad.    But  tra- 
TeUiBc  in  these  districts  '»  subjected  to  many  casualties,  and 
without  going  to  great  expense  for  armed  escorts^  it  is  hardly 
possible  to  take  an  exact  ^^urvey  ot  the  coimtry.     The  time 
had  now  arriTed  for  kanng  Aleppo,  aiid  drawing  nearer  towaidi 
Egypt.     I  felt  rral  pain  in  parting  from  my  Aleppo  friendi. 
Mr.   Barker,  the   Emrli^h  consul,  in  who«e  house  I  had  lired 
since  my  rrtum  from  Damascus,  is  a  most  worthy  and  amiaUe 
man,  of  true  English  blood  (whiih  is  ncarce  enough  in  theL^ 
Tant),  and  pos^ssed  ot  mi«cb  mitre  talents  than  are  necessary 
to  fiilfil  the  duties  of  his  eiitiation.     Of  Mr  Van  Maseyk,  the 
ex-Dutcb  consul,  the  sanie  may  be  Sitid,  and  his  friendship  is 
invaluable  to  the  traveller  on  account  of  his  intimate  know* 
ledge  of  the  Turks,  their   language  nnd  manners,  in  which  he 
certainly  beats   most  Franks  established  in  the  Levant.     I  left 
Aleppo  in  the  midiile  of  February,  in  company  of  Mr.  Fiott,of 
St.  John*s,  who   liad  spent  two  months  at  Aleppo,  where  we 
had  got  well  acqtiainted.     We  kept  company  as  lar  as  Tripoli, 
from  whence  he  returned  by  Ladikia  and  Aiitioch  to  Aleppo, 
in   his  way  through  .\sia  .\iinor.     As  tor  myself  I  proceeded 
southward;  1  visited  the    distiict  of  Kesroan,  the  only  spot  I 
ever  heard  of  u  bere  superabundance  of  monks  is  no  obstacle 
to  industry;  from  thence  I  turned  towards  the  mountains  of 
the  Druses,  where  1  remained  a  couple  of  days  at  the  Emeer 
Besheer's  new  built  palace,  near  Deyr  el  Kamir,  and  crossing 
the  southern  chain  of  the  Libanus,  arrived  at  Damascus  to- 
wards the  latter  end  of  March.   ,  The  Druses  have  lately  grown 
into  great  consequence,  keeping  as  they  do  in  their  hands, 
the  b^ance  between  the  Pachas  of  Acre  and  Damascus.    They 
are,  in  fact,  the  only  nation  in  JSyria,  to  which  tb»  name  of 
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commonwealth  can  be  applied ;  they  are  free  with  regard  to 
each  other,  hr^  despots  in  their  dealings  with  the  other  inhabit- 
ants of  the  mountains.  If  Syria  is  ever  to  emerge  from  its 
deadly  slnmber,  it  probably  may  be  through  the  influence  of  the 
Druses.  Headed  by  a  man  like  Fakhr  Eddyn,  they  might  easily 
extend  their  dominion  over  the  whole  country,  throw  off  their 
allegiance  to  the  Porte,  and  regenerate  the  nation's  deplorable 
state.  But  at  present  their  government  is  weak,  because  they 
are  commanded  by  the  Emeer  Besheer,  a  Turk,  or  spurious 
Christian,  whom  they  dislike,  and  whose  salutary  operations 
they  are  constantly  endeavouring  to  impede.  All  these  specula- 
tions, however,  are  mere  dreams.  Let  a  Turk,  Druse,  or 
Levantine  Christian  govern  Syria,  the  state  of  the  people  will 
sliU  remain  the  same,  or  rather  will  grow  daily  worse,  as  long 
as  the  principles  of  government  do  not  change.  It  knows  of 
nothing  but  extorting  money;  the  subjects  are* wont  to  see  a 
tyrant  in  every  new  master ;  no  recollection  of  a  happier  state 
rouses  their  souls ;  no  knowledge  of  what  government  ought 
to  be,  prevades  their  minds  ;  they  look  on  things  with  stupid, 
pasuve  indifference,  as  if  the  Creator  had  willed  them  to  serve 
only  for  the  caprice  of  ttieir  masters ;  it  is  even  to  be  doubted, 
wiiether  the  generality  of  the  inhabitants  would  relish  a  govern- 
ment rigidly  severe  and  impartial  in  the  distribution  of  justice. 
It  requires  but  a  superficial  knowledge  of  the  wretched  cha- 
racter of  the  unprincipled  Syrians,  to  be  persuaded  that,  if  for 
nistance  Englbh  laws  were  to  be  introduced  in  this  country, 
half  of  its  population  would  within  the  first  six  months  become 
settlers  of  Botany  Bay. 

**  It  had  been  since  last  year  my  wish  to  complete  my  sur- 
vey of  the  Houran ;  1  therefore  visited  that  country  for  a 
second  time,  and  it  is  now  about  a  fortnight  that  I  am  returned 
to  Damascus  from  that  excursion ;  I  saw  those  districts  which 
I  had  not  passed  over  in  1810,  and  pushed  from  thence  for- 
wards as  far  as  the  Wady  Zerka  (probably  the  Jabok,  the 
frontier  of  the  Ammonites,  in  the  Decapolis.)  The  remains 
of  the  ancient  town  of  Djerash  (Grerasa)  in  the  mountains  of 
Moerad,  situated  at  a  short  distance  from  the  Jabok,  might 
almost  be  compared  with  those  of  Palmyra  and  Heliopolis,  if 
the  beauty  of  its  architecture  was  equal  to  the  extent  of  tfie 
rains.  There  are,  however,  two  very  handsome  temples  of 
the  best  time  of  Roman  architecture ;  the  construction  of 
most  of  the  other  remaining  buildings  appears  to  be  of  later 
date ;  two  amphitheatres,  several  palaces,  two  bridges  over 
the  Wady  Keroan,  lai^e  gateways,  and  above  all  a  long  street 
fined  with  columns,  leading  to  a  half  circle  of  fifty-seven  still  re- 
naining  Ionic  pilbms,  in  front  of  the  great  temple's  hiU^  power- 
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Ha&j  dwBsd  my  ■dnintion.    UpwirAof  190  ctAamaatiA 
perjbot -prMBrritiaii,  tn  diipcmed  otflr  the  dtjTi^vbieh  inieHi 
to  ban  bean  built  tfter  the  modal  of  FllmTn.    J  only  nwd  . 
IcNnrOrMbiiuoriptioDiiOiieof  Adriunuy  oneof  M.  Avnfa; 
muBj  otben  wQI  donbdeu  in  fntnra  be  foind  tbere ;  hm.  aj 
tune  wu  not  Bt  mj  own  dupoeal  darinv  oy  lUy  it  JjareA; 
^  fear  of  tbe  •troQiBK  Arebe  bad  mcb  powerful  effect  mm 
tbe  mindi  of  anr  gnidei^  tbat  thej.vooM.bire  left  ne  ■£■»  ' 
.with  tbe'gode  of  GcnM,  if  1  hid  tenied  a  few  iQinules  lon^r. 
.After  ■  uort  cireifitoiu  tour,  I  detceaded  inro  the  Talley  of 
tbe  Jorduw  bmt  where  tbat  river  iMoce  from  the  lake  of  Tibe- 
viae..  Tbe  river  SbeiTatel  Mandhoor  (tbe  Jarmoulr  of  tfae 
Hdy.  Soriptnre,  and  tbe  HienMnaz  of  the  Greeks)  empties 
itself  into  the  Jordan  a  few  boata  below  tfae  lakt ;   in  its  aai- 
row  Talley,  up  tbe  moODtaina  to  tbe  east  of  (he  Jordan,  are 
tan  hot  aupboreou  wella,  cloee  to  the  river's  Lanke,  and  on   ■ 
both  aideaofit;  above  the  moatwertern  of  these  welis,  lo  the 
sonih  of  tbe  Shenrat  el  Blandhoor,  odihi  an  elevated  mounuiu, 
lie  tbe  minaof  Omkeia  (peibaiM  Gadara  or  Gamala,)  with 
two  ami^iitbcetre^  and  inunetne  heaps  of  fragmeDts  of  co-   ~. 
lonuu;  but  no  colomna  remain  atanding.     I  re-n>ouated  ibe 
eaatem  chain  farther  northward,  and  returned  to    Oamascu! 
'  through  the  diitriet  called  Djolan  (perhaps  Gauionitea,)  whicb    . 
together  with  HauniD  is  the  gr«nai7  of  Damaacns. 

"  I  hope  to  see  the  remaUiitig  part  of  the  Decapidis,  in  I 
■hort  time  hence,  in  my  way  towards  Arabia  Petrca,  aad 
Eg jpt,  for  I  intend  setting  out  Irom  here  in  two  or  three  dajs; 
I  siiBli  then  take  mj  final  leave  of  Syria,  a  country  where  I 
bare  ipent  many  happy  hours,  and  which  I  noigbt  wish  to 
visit  once  more  again. 

•■  In  answer  to  your  queries  about  pointed  arches,  1  mMt 
tell  you  that  what  I  hare  seen  of  ancient  architecture  in  Syri^ 
is  rather  against  your  opinion ;  the  ruiaed  buildinn  of  the  ImI 
times  of  the  lower  empire,  about  the  mountain  of  St.  Simon 
Stylites,  those  of  Djebel  Richa,  of  the  eastern  desert  (fite 
Andereen,)  and  of  the  Hauran,  have  all  round  arcbea ;  the 
ancient  remuns  of  Saracen  architecture,  consist  in  castbi 
built  for  the  greater  part  during  the  epoch  of  the  crtuade^ 
whicb  have  certainly  pointed  arches,  but  their  construction  il 
posterior  to  tbe  introduction  of  tbe  Gothic  style  in  Great  Bii> 
tain.  The  castles  of  Banais,  Bosera,  Rabbad,  Mesz^d,  Si^ 
jar,  Hossn,  belong  to  this  period  ;  tbe  latter,  which  b  sitnalil 
near  the  road  from  Hamah  to  Tripoli,  is  remarkable  for  a 
beautiful  Gothic  hall,  roost  of  these  castles  owe  their  origin  to 
the  prudent  spirit  of  defence  adopted  against  tbe  Franks  by 
Salab  £ddyn ;  or  to  tbe  cantioua  despotism  of  Malefc  d 
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Ohaher,  the  conqueror  of  Syria ;  the  exact  epoch  of  whose  reign^ 
in  the  eleventh  century,  you  may  find  in  d'Herbelot.  Other 
castles  of  more  aucient  structure  like  those  of  Aleppo,  Horns, 
Salkhat,  which  have  pointed  arches,  have  been  repeatedly  re- 
touched, and  it  is  difficult  to  decide  to  what  epoch  the  arches 
belong ;  the  towns  on  the  coast,  of  which  1  have  seen  very 
little,  ought  to  be  examined  in  order  to  answer  your  question. 

*'  I  humbly  offer  my  grateful  thanks  to  Mrs.  Angelike  (shall 
I  say  Kaufman  or  Clarke  ?)  for  having  taken  the  pains  of 
etching  my  bearded  head ;  the  satisfaction  I  feel  is  not  from 
the  vanity  of  knowing  myself  existing  in  print,  although  to  con« 
fess  the  truth  that  is  flattering  enough,  but  from  the  conviction 
I  thus  derive  of  your  and  Mrs.  Clarke's  often  remembering  me, 
which  indeed  1  fully  deserve  for  the  friendship  I  bear  to  you 
both.  If  you  believe  me  you  will  bring  up  Hotspots*  to  be  as 
great  a  traveller  as  yourself,  for  the  life  of  a  traveller  is  cer- 
tainly a  happy  one,  so  long  as  success  and  return  home  may 
be  expected  ;  I  hope  to  arrive  in  England  in  time  to  make  an 
Arabic  scholar  of  him ;  we  shall  then  send  him  from  Eton  to 
the  Wahabee  court,  to  wrangle  with  the  students  at  Derayeh, 
and  leave  it  at  his  option  afterward,  either  to  become  a  fellow 
of  Jesus  College,  or  an  Olema  at  Medineh. 

**  No  English  travellers  have  for  these  last  two  years  been 
in  Syria,  excepting  Mr.  Knight  and  Mr.  Fazakerly  in  1811, 
who  visited  Jerusalem,  the  mountain,  and  Damascus ;  Mr. 
Fiott,  who  has  seen  the  whole  of  Syria,  together  with  Palmyra ; 
Mr.  Wynne,  brother  to  Sir  Watkin,  who  left  Damascus  a  short 
time  before  my  arrival ;  and  Mr.  Bougbton  who  is  at  present 
at  Aleppo,  after  having  gone  over  the  greater  part  of  Syria.  1 
just  hear  that  the  Honourable  Mr.  North  is  arrived  at  Tripoli, 
and  that  Lady  Chatham  has  reached  Jerusalem  ;  it  is  not  pro- 
bable that  I  shall  meet  either  of  them.  English  travellers 
ought  to  be^n  their  excursions  with  Syria,  not  with  Egypt,  for 
many  reasons.  It  were  to  be  wished  that  instead  of  going  the 
common  caravan  roads,  every  traveller  should  make  it  a  point 
of  visiting  some  unknown  places.  What  remains  unknown  in 
Syria,  even  after  Sectzen's  travels  may  be  published,  is  the 
mountain  chain  of  the  Auzeyry,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Oron- 
tes,  from  Antioch  towards  Hamah ;  the  chain  of  the  Anti* 
Libanus ;  the  northern  declivity  of  the  Libanus  towards  Belad 
Akkar ;  the  country  of  the  Metawelys  above  Acre  ;  the  course 
of  the  Jordan ;  besides  many  places  in  Palestine.  I  have 
constantly  been  in  expectation  of  hearing  of  the  arrival  of  a 
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Palestine  traveller,  he  would  still  find  plenty  of  business,  and 
room  for  discoveries. 

*^  1  have   been  very  unfortunate  in  S^ria,   on  account  of 
want  of  classical  books.     I  did  not  suppose  at  my  departuie 
from  England,  that  I  should  be  able  to  travel  about  in   Syria, 
peace  being  not  yet  concluded  at  that  time  betwteu  Eugland 
and  the  Porte ;  and  therefore  neglected  to  take  such  notes  b$ 
might  facilitate  my  researches  intbat  country.     The  only  li- 
brary at  Aleppo,  is  that  of  Mr.  Ronsuan,  the  French  consul; 
who  possesses  the  Classics  without  either  knowing  Latin  or 
Greek ;  as  he  has  however  taken  it  into  his  head,  to  become 
a  scribbler  and  s<;avant  himself,  he  is  so  jealous  of  the  means 
he  possesses  to  advance  the  literary  labours  of  others,  that  he 
never  lets  his  good  books  stir  out  of  their  place.     He  is  a 
good  Persian  scholar,  and  knows  Arabic  and  Turkish,  being 
born  at  Bagdad,  and  educated  by  Persians ;  hut  is  a  most 
clumsy  geniut<,  and  ungentleman-like  man  ;  mean  jealousj  of 
my  pursuits  made  him  prevent  the  best  Arabic  scholar  of  Aleppo 
from  giving  me  lessons.     h\  order  to  take  my  revenge,  1  have 
done  my  best  to  persuade  Mr.  R.  to  go  on  in  his  bookmaking 
business,  knowing  this  to  be  the  best  means  to  ridicule  himself. 
The  French  Consul  at  Tripoli,  Mr.  Guys,  has  a  fine  library,  is 
a  man  intimately  acquainted  with  antiquity,  and  especially  with 
Syrian  antiquity  ;  his  collection  of  Syrian  medals  is  extremely 
interesting,  and  he  is  a  most  liberal  and  gentienian-Iike  n^an ; 
it  was  in  his  library  that  I  took  my  notes  on  the  Dcc^polis."* 


•Ifr.  Burckhardt  to  ihe  Rev,  Dr.  Clarke, 

"  Cairo,  Nov.  20,  1^1:. 

"  My  last  to  you  was  dated  in  May,  from  Damascus,  in  an- 
swer to  your  kind  favour  of  Novcnibcr,  181 1.  As  1  sent  itby 
a  good  opportunity,  via  Tripoli  to  Malta,  1  liope  it  will  have 
reached  you  long  ago.  I  have  since  executed  my  project, 
mentioned  to  you  in  my  last  letter,  viz.  of  entering  Kgypt  by  a 
circuitous  route  along  the  eastern  borders  of  the  Dead  Sea. 
and  the  mountains  of  Arabia  Pelreea.  Had  I  any  interesting 
news  to  give  you  from  this  quarter,  I  should  forbear  to  talk  ex- 
clusively of  my  own  performances  ;  but  this  not  being  the 
case,  1  shall  trouble  you  to  take  a  map  into  your  hands,  and  to 
follow  my  steps  from  Damascus  to  Cairo. 

"  I  left  the  former  city  on  the  18th  of  June,  a  few  day? 
!)cfore  the  Honourable  Francis  North  arrived  there,  who  has 
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&ince  been  all  over  Sjria.  My  first  station  was  Tabaria,  on 
the  lake  of  Genesaretb,  interesting  for  a  numerous  colony  of 
Jewish  devotees.  Its  famous  hot  baths  wf^re  at  half  an  hour's 
distance  from  it,  near  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Tiberias,  which 
are  beyond  the  precincts  of  the  present  town.  1  visited  from 
thence  the  borders  of  the  lake,  and  Mount  Tabor.  Having 
unexpectedly  met  with  Mr.  M.  Bruce  of  St.  John's,  to  whom 
the  mentio.iing  of  your  name  served  me  as  an  introduction,  I 
was  persuaded  to  go  with  him  to  Nazareth,  where  I  had  the 
honour  of  seeing  Lady  H.  Stanhope,  who  had  arrived  a  few 
days  ago  from  Jerusalt^m  and  Acre.  She  has  since  been  to  the 
mountains  of  the  Druses  and  to  Damascus,  while  Mr.  Bruce 
has  gone  to  Aleppo.  They  were  to  meet  again  in  October  at 
Palmyra.  After  a  stay  of  a  couple  of  days  at  Nazareth,  1  left 
that  town  in  company  of  some  Arab  pedlars  ;  I  returned  to  the 
banks  of  the  Jordan,  and  followed  the  course  of  that  river  for 
nearly  two  days,  in  a  fine  valley,  which  begins  at  the  lake  of 
Tibena^?,  and  continues  down  to  the  Dead  Sea.  The  ruins  of 
Bysan  (Scythopolis,)  Succoth,  Amata  (Amatha,)  are  in  this 
valley,  which  is  called  El  Ghor,  and  is  inhabited  only  by 
Bedouins  Marty  rivers  descend  from  the  eastern  mountains 
into  the  Jordan,  the  principal  of  which  are  the  Sheryat  el 
Mandhoor  (Hieromax  or  Jarmouk,;  the  Wady  Tabes,  and  the 
Z»-rka  (Jabok.)  I  then  ascended  the  eastern  chain  of  moun- 
tains to  the  sout'i  of  Zerka,  which  divides  the  district  of  Moerad 
from  tliat  of  Belka,  as  it  formerly  did  the  tribe  of  Gad  from 
Reuben.  The  only  inhabited  place  in  this  district  is  Szalt,  an 
ancient  castle,  probably  Salton,  the  seat  of  a  bishopric  in  Pa- 
lestina  III'.  Its  inhabitants  live  for  six  months  of  the  year 
under  tents,  and  pasture  their  cattle  in  the  neighbouring  moun- 
tains. About  eighteen  miles  from  hence  are  the  ruins  of 
Amman  (Pliiladt-lphia,  Civitas  aquarum,)  where  1  saw  the  re- 
main^ o\  a  castle  of  remote  antiquity,  several  temples  and  pa- 
laces, a  fine  amphitheatre,  the  largest  of  the  seven  buildings  of 
that  species  which  are  met  with  in  the  mountains  to  the  south 
of  Damascus  ;  but  the  whole  is  much  inferior  to  the  ruins  of 
Gerasa,  which  I  mentioned  to  you  in  my  last  letter.  I  then 
proceeded  southwards  along  the  upper  ()lain  of  the  Belka, 
which  is  inhabited  by  Bedouins  only.  It  is  limited,  seventy 
miles  to  the  south  of  Szalt,  by  the  deep,  rocky  bed  of  the 
winter  current,  called  Wady  Modjeb  (the  Arnon  of  the  Scrip- 
ture,)  on  the  other  side  of  which  the  district  of  Kerek,  or 
Moabites,  begins.  The  ruins  of  Gilead,  Jazyr,  Esbon,  Eleale» 
Bethmeon,  Medaba,  Dibon,  Arocr,  Rabbah  Moab,  or  Arcopo- 
lis,  and  many  others  illustrate  the  history  of  the  Israelite  and 
Roman  settlements  in  the  territory  of  Gad  and  Reuben,  or 
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Arabia  Petraca*    Kerek  is  a  considerable  Bedouin  town,  about 
thirty  miles  east  of  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Dead  Sea. 
Its  inhabitants,  who  muster  about  eighty  horsemen  and  eleteo 
hundred  matchlocks,  of  which  one-fourth  are  Greek  Chris- 
tians, have  submitted  to  pay  tribute  to  the  Wahabees.    I 
met  there  two  tax-gatherers,  who  had  just  arrived  from  Me* 
dineb,  where  Ibu  Saoud  then  was.     The  rascality  of  the 
sheikh  of  this  place,  who  stripped  me  of  the  greater  part  of 
my  money,  prevented  my  visiting  the  eastern  borders  of  the 
Dead  Sea,  and  delayed  my  stay  here  for  twenty   days.     But 
the  town,  whose  inhabitants  are  true  Bedouins,  being  the  cen- 
tre of  Bedouin  politics  in  these  parts,  I  found  means  consider^ 
ably  to  increase  my  knowledge  of  that   interesting  nation 
during  my  residence  at  Kerek.     It  was  with  difficulty  that  I  got 
on  southwards.     The  Wady  el  Ahsa,  likewise  called  SalyCy 
divides  the  territory  of  Kerek  from  that  of  Djebal  (Gebakne,) 
where  1  visited  the  villages  of  Ayme,  Tafyle,  Beseyra  (Psora,) 
Dhana  (Tboana^)  all  of  them  inhabited  by  Bedouins  who  have 
become  cultivators.     Excellent  fruits  grow  here,  and  the  cfi* 
mate  is  most  agreeable  in  these  mountains  (Palestina  II1\  was 
likewise  called  Salutaris ;)   but  the  htat  down  in  the  valley, 
which  is  a  continuation  of  the  above-mentioned  Ghor,  and  is 
called  here  Araba,  is  suffocating.     The  manna,  railed  by  the 
Arabs  of  the  Ghor  Assal  Beyrook,  drops  in  their  woods  from 
the  tree   Gharab  :  the  Arabs  ev.t  it  upon  thei)   victuals  like 
sugar,  and  make  cakes  of  it.     The  birii  ;.!  Katta,  the  shape  of 
a  partridge,  but  smaller,  is  met  here  in  immense  swarms ;  the 
Arab  boys  kill  them  by  throwing  sticks  at  them  :  I  take  it  to  be 
the  Sekoua,  or  quail  of  Beni  Israel.     The  rerritorj  of  Djebal 
is  limited  by  Wady  Ghoeyr,  on  the  south  side  of  which  begin 
the  mountains  of  Sherah,  which  continue  forthiee  days'  jour- 
ney southward,  until  they  approach  the  plain  of  Akabah  (Ezl- 
ongeber,  or  Ailah,)  on  the  Red  Sea's  eastern  branch.     They 
are  the  mountains  known  in  SAcred  eeog  aphy  by  the  name  of 
Mount   Stir,   the  territory  of  the  Edomites.     The  castle  of 
Kerek  el  Shobak  (probably  Carcarice)  is  a  fine  building  of  the 
time   of  the   cnjsadfs,  situated   near  Wadv   Ghoevr.      One 
day  to  the   south  of  it  is  Wady  Moosa,  a  nnrrow   valley, 
on  the  west  end  of  which  the  tomb  of  Haroon  (Aaron)  is 
shown,   upc  n  a  high  mountain.     The   ruins  of   a  consider- 
able city  in  this  wady,  surrr  urdcd  by  perpenoicular  sandstone 
cliffs,  appear  to  be  those  of  Petra.     There  arc  several  hundred 
large  and  elegant  sepulchres  cut  out  in  the  rock  on  the  wadj's 
sides,  with  some  beautiful  and  colossal  mausoleums,  in  which 
the  Grecian  and  Egyptian  styles  of  architecture  seem  to  meet. 
The  ruins  of  temples  and  palaces,  an  aqueduct,  an  amphitheatre 
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eut  entirely  out  of  the  rock,  and  other  antiquities,  render  this 
spot  of  great  interest  to  history  as  well  as  the  fine  arts.  Its 
situation  near  the  ahove«mentioned  great  valley,  which  is  the 
easiest  caravan  road  from  Jerusalem  to  Eziongeber  (its 
colony,)  must  have  made  it  the  emporium  of  the  trade 
carried  on  between  the  Red  Sea  and  Palestine,  after  Solomon 
had  established  his  trade  to  Ophir.  I  believe  myself  to  be  the 
first  European  traveller  who  has  visited  these  districts  south  of 
Kerek.  Mr.  Seetzen  went  from  Kerek  straight  to  Jerusalem. 
The  fear  of  being  ill-treated,  and  of  exposing  even  my  safety, 
prevented  my  pushing  on  as  far  as  Akabah.  The  Pacha  of 
Egypt  keeps  there  a  numerous  garrison  to  watch  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Wahabees,  and  of  his  rival  Pacha  of  Damascus. 
I  was  known  by  the  Bedouins  as  a  native  of  Damascus  ;  my 
arrival  at  Akabah  might  have,  therefore,  excited  much  suspi- 
cion, and  I  had  no  means  to  prove,  in  case  of  necessity,  by  any 
passports  or  papers,  that  I  was  a  Frank.  I  exchanged  near 
Shobak  my  mare  against  a  small  herd  of  goats,  for  the  Be- 
douins have  seldom  any  cash,  with  which  I  wandered  from 
camp  to  camp,  in  order  to  find  a  guide  for  Egypt.  Having  at 
last  procured  one,  ailer  having  been  tricked  out  of  half  the 
number  of  my  goats,  we  were  informed  that  some  Bedouins 
were  preparing  to  set  out  for  Cairo,  where  they  intended  to 
sell  their  camels.  W  e  repaired  to  their  encampment  near 
Maan,  a  station  of  the  Syrian  pilgrim  caravan  to  Mekka,  and 
joined  their  little  caravan.  We  crossed  the  mountains  of 
Sberah  a  second  time,  passed  the  Araba,  which  is  a  sea  of 
sands,  and  hurried  by  forced  marches  along  the  desert  called 
f:l  Ty.  We  left  Rakhel  (a  station  of  the  Egyptian  pilgrim 
caravan  to  Mekka)  at  a  short  distance  from  us,  passed  to  the 
north  of  Suez,  and  arrived  at  Cairo  after  a  journey  of  eleven 
days  (from  near  Maan,)  of  great  fatigue  and  no  less  danger, 
on  the  4th  of  September. 

*^  Thank  God  !  I  continue  to  enjoy  good  health,  and  have 
not  felt  a  moment  of  illness  during  the  whole  time  of  my  jour- 
ney, although  the  heat  in  this  time  of  the  year  was  often  suf- 
focating ;  and  that,  though  I  underwent  great  privations  from 
want  of  food  and  water,  and,  what  is  infinitely  more  painful, 
from  want  of  cleanliness ;  for  I  had  been  obliged  to  sell  all  my 
linen  in  order  to  buy  provisions.  To  have  thus  repeatedly 
tried  my  constitution,  and  found  it  answer  my  purpose,  is  a 
powerful  incitement  to  pursue  my  task,  nor  shall  I  ever  think 
of  returning  to  Europe  before  I  shall  have  completed  it. 

<*  There  is  no  chance  of  my  getting  off  from  hence  into  the 
Libyan  desert  for  some  time.  But  I  hope  to  employ,  in  the 
meanwhile,  my  time  to  some  advantage.    I  shall  follow  the 
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coarse  of  the  Nile  into  Nubia,  beyond  the  cataracts  towards 
Dongola — a  voyage  upon  which  I  shall  start  in  a  few  weeks, 
as  soon  as  the  canals  are  dried  up ;  for  I  wish  to  make  the 
journey  by  land.  On  my  return,  1  hope  to  receive  some  of 
your  favours,  for  I  hardly  enjoy  any  other  pleasure  in  tUs 
country,  than  the  hope  of  living  in  the  memory  of  my  fnendii 
besides  the  satisfaction  1  derive  from  the  success  of  my  travels, 
and  the  sentiment  of  performing  my  duty. 

«  No  English  travellers  are  at  present  in  Egypt.  The  Pa- 
cha's expedition  against  the  Wababees  appears  to  be  very  near 
its  ultimate  success  ;  his  army  is  before  Medina,  the  greater 

{art  of  the  inhabitants  of  which  are  gained  over  to  his  side, 
le  is  a  man  of  great  spirit  and  energy ;  if  he  succeed  in  Arir 
bia,  he  may  prove  a  second  Napoleon  of  the  East,  and  will 
have  the  advantage  of  the  latter,  to  have  the  whole  interest  of 
the  church  in  his  favour.  I  have  about  two  hundred  Greek 
inscriptions,  which  I  shall  send  you  some  time  hence,  with  my 
compliments  to  Messrs.  G.  Brown  and  Hollingworth.  They 
are  all  inedits,  and  many  of  them  are  interesting  for  histoiy 
and  geography.  I  receive  from  time  to  time  letters  from  Re- 
nouard.  Mr.  Gell,  I  understand,  has  taken  winter  quarters 
at  Rhodes :  how  often  did  I  not  envy  him  his  pencil,  during 
my  last  journey  !** 


*<  EsNR  IN  Upper  Eotpt,  Oetobcr  18,  I81S. 

«  I  shall  give  you  up  entirely,  if,  at  the  receipt  of  this  letter, 
you  do  not  blush  for  neglecting  so  shamefully  a  person  who  is 
so  true  a  friend  of  yours ;  but  your  face.  I  dare  say,  has  already 
got  brazened  by  your  obbtinate  silence,  and  if  thus,  1  am  afraid 
it  must  come  at  last  to  a  total,  mutual  withholding  of  all  tokens 
of  remembrance  ;  in  the  mean  while,  I  shall  mention  to  yoo, 
that  I  wrote  to  you  last  from  Cairo,  I  think  in  November,  I8I2, 
giving  you  an  account  of  my  tour  through  Arabia  Petraea.  I 
started  again  from  Cairo,  on  the  1 1th  of  January,  accompa* 
nied  by  a  trusty  Fellah  servant  of  Upper  Egypt ;  the  canals 
were  already  dried  up,  our  jackasses  carried  us  therefore  ivith- 
out  any  difficulties  across  the  country,  of  which  1  shall  say 
nothing,  neither  of  its  antiquities,  but  just  express,  in  passing, 
my  opinion,  that  the  most  magnificent  ruins  of  Egypt  bear  no 
comparison  with  the  splendour  of  the  remains  of  Palmyra. 
Towards  the  end  of  March,  I  arrived  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  Cataract.  1  left  my  servant  at  Assouan,  with  all  the  un- 
necessary baggage ;  hired  a  Nubian  Arab,  whom  I  mounted 
upon  one  of  my  dromedaries,  and  thus  entered  Nubia,  with  a 
degree  of  curiosity  much  superior  to  that  which  had  led  me  to 
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undertake  my  late  journey  through  Arabia.    After  five  days' 

Kumey,  we  reached  Derr,  the  present  capital  of  these  parts  of 
ubia,  and  the  residence  of  the  three  brothers,  the  sons  of 
Soleyman  Kashef,  who  governs  the  country  from  Assouan  up 
to  Dongola.     1  had  some  difficulty  to  be  permitted  to  proceed 
farther  on ;  I  was  taken  tor  a  spy  of  the  racha  of  Egypt,  and 
the  governors  of  Nubia  secretly  adhere  to  the  interests  of  the 
Mamelukes,  who  have  lately  conquered  Dongola.     Ibrim,  a 
miserable,  at  present  ruined,  castle,  is  situated  upon  a  barren 
rock,  sixteen  miles  above  Derr ;  eighty  miles  farther,  I  arrived 
at  Wady  Haifa,  where  I  had  a  view  of  the  second  cataract ; 
this  is  just  as  insignificant  as  that  of  Assouan.    The  country  1 
hi^  passed  through  till  now  was  very  much  like  the  narrow 
Nile  valley,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Assouan ;  the  shore  is 
tolerably  well  cultivated,  the  river  is  lined  by  woods  of  date- 
trees,  the  produce  of  which  is  the  principal  article  of  com- 
merce between  Nubia  and  Egypt ;  the  inhabitants,  divided  by 
theur  language  into  two  different  nations,  the  Kenoos  and  Noo- 
bas,  are  descendants  of  ancient  Bedouin  tribes  of  Arabia,  who 
followed  the  Mahomedan  conquerors  into  Egypt,  and  spread 
along  the  borders  of  the  river  as  far  as  Dongola  ;  they  are  an 
independent  race  of  men,  kind  and  hospitable  to  strangers, 
but  in  continual  skirmishes  among  themselves,  about  the  blood 
revenge.     The  mountains,  which  till  now  had  always  run  par- 
allel to  the  river,  close  at  Wad>  Haifa,  and  a  wild,  rocky  dis- 
trict, called  by  the  natives  <*  Batu  el  Hadjar,**  or  the  womb  of 
rocks,  begin  where  the  irregular  stony  bed  of  the  river  forms 
numerous  islands  and  cataracts  ;  huge  masses  of  granite,  por- 
phyry, feldspath,  grauwacke,  quartz,  &c.  compose  this  dreary 
desert,  which  it  took  mc  four  days  to  cross  ;  it  is  a  dangerous 
road  on  account  of  the  incursions  of  the  Arabs  called  Sheyga^ 
who  often  waylay  and  plunder  here  the  travelling  Nubians. 
On  the  southern  side  of  Batn  el  Hadjar,  the  country  opens, 
and  the  river  flows  again  in  a  valley ;  1  passed  here  the  district 
of  Sukkot,  beyond  which  lies  the  large  and  fertile  island  of 
Say,  with  an  ancient  Saracen  castle ;  and,  forty  miles  farther, 
I  reached  the  country  of  Mahhass,  inhabited  by  blacks,  whose 
slave  caravans  depart  every  year  twice  for  Cairo ;  Tinarah  is 
the  chief  place  iu  Mahhass,  about  four  hundred  and  fifty  miles 
distant  from  Assouan,  and  forty  or  forty-five  miles  from  the 
limits  of  Dongola.     Round  the  mud  castle  of  Tinarah,  I  found 
a  Nubian  army  encamped,  which  had  been  besieging  a  rebel 
chief,  and  had  obliged  him  to  surrender  the  evening  before  my 
arrival ;  twa  of  the  governors  of  Nubia  had  come  here  to  in- 
spect the  sieg^ ;  when  I  entered  the  camp,  I  witnessed  the 
rejoicings  of  victory ;  large.goat  skins^  full  of  palm-wine  and 
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palm-spirits,  were  distributed  among  the  soldiers,  and  the  dis- 
charge  of  loaded  muskets,  the  throwing  of  lances,  and  beating 
of  shields,  soon  announced  that  the  skins  bad   been  empded. 
I  was  badly  enough  received ;  the  question  was  agitated  ammg 
the  drunken  chiefs,  whether  my  person  or  my  head  only  shovkl 
be  sent  to  the  Mamelukes,  tivo  of  whose  Beys  were,  during 
that  very  time,  travelling  along  the  western  shore  of  Nubia;  I 
however  got  off,  and  hurried  back ;  thi  re  being  no  lx>ats  ia 
this  country,  I  was  obliged  to  swim  at  Sukkot  with  my  camels 
across  the  river,  in  order  to  see  its  western  banks,  after  I  had 
heard  that  the  above-mentioned  Mameluke  Beys  had  aheady 
passed  by,  and  1  returned  along  the  rivrr  to  Assouan,  where  1 
found  my  honest  fellow  of  a  servant  in  a  great  bustle,  for  the 
people  of  Assouan  had  shown  a  ready  disposition  to  plunder 
my  etTects,  supposing  me  to  be  a  deserter  of  the  Egyptian 
army,  and  to  have  joined  the  Mamelukes.     Nubia  is  very  rich 
in  antiquities ,  Egyptian  temples  are  met  with  all  the  way  up 
the  river,  as  far  as  Mahhass ;  the  infancy  of  architecture  shows 
itself  in  large  subterraneous  temples  or  caves  hewn  out  of  the 
rock,  and  aJurned  with  Colossal  statues  of  Osiris  and  Isie, 
much  in  the  same  style  as  the  grottos  where  the  Indians  adore 
their  gods ;  tomples  of  small  dimensions  are  met  with  even 
among  the  barren  rock.i>  of  Batn  el  Hadjar,  and  the  islands  of 
that  distiict  are  full  of  brick  ruins  of  small  castles,  which  ap- 
peared to  me  to  havebc!f>nged  formerly  to  tho^c  enemies  which 
were  routed  and  pursued  to  their  holds  by  the  triumphant  hero 
of  Egypt,  as  rcpre>eiifed  in  the  battle  pieces  on  the  walls  ol 
the  diltVrent  tr  niplrs  at  Thebes.     1  have  copied  some  Greek 
insciiptinns  which  settle  the  site  of  the  ancient  Nubian  cities 
as  far  as  altout  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  above  Assouan; 
fiirther  upwards,  the  country  appears  to  have   remained  un- 
known to  tjje  itinerary  of  Antoninus  at  least,  but  there  an 
numberless  ruins  of  Greek  churches,  and  small  convents  ol 
the  lower  empire,  all  the  way  up  to  Sukkot. 

If  any  tambriclge  men  undertake  hereafter  the  journey  into 
I^{?yp^  advise  them  to  push  on  as  far  as  at  least  the  second 
cataract ;  between  Ibrini  and  Wady  Haifa  is  a  tine  temple  at 
Besamel  (a  Greek  name  for  "  bah'"  i.  e.  polis,)  with  four  im- 
mense colossal  figures  cut  out  in  the  perpendicular  side  of  the 
mountain  ;  liesamel  ought  to  be  the  term  of  those  who  visit 
Nubia  hy  water  ;  to  get  on  farther,  camels  are  necessary, 
which  are  not  easily  to  he  got  south  of  Egypt,  but  are  best  to 
be  purchased  at  the  market  of  Esne ;  if  the  government  of 
Mohammed  Aly,  Pacha  of  Egypt,  acquires  stability,  the  jour- 
ney into  Nubia  will  become  as  easy  and  safe,  as  that  of  Upper 
Egypt  is  at  present ;  but  as  long  as  the  Mamelukes  retain 
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their  possessions  in  Dongola,  the  country  south  of  Wady 
Haifa  ought  not  to  be  visited  by  gentlemen  who  travel  merely 
for  their  pleasure. 

"  I  returned  from  Assouan  to  Siout  in  order  to  recruit  my 
finances,  and  revisited  then  a  third  time  Upper  Egypt  as  far  as 
Esne,  the  small  country  town  from  whence  these  lines  are 
dated.  I  hope  to  start  in  a  short  time  for  the  Nubian  moun- 
tains, in  a  more  eastern  direction  than  I  took  last  spring ;  I 
shall  reach  some  harbour  on  the  Red  Sea,  and  return,  if  possi- 
ble, to  Cairo  along  the  Arabian  coast. 

**  Excepting  a  few  papyrus  rolls,  I  have  taken  up  no  arti- 
cles of  antiquarian  curiosity  in  Upper  Egypt,  but  I  have  pur- 
chased several  valuable  manuscripts  at  Cairo ;  every  thing  of 
antiques  is  exceedingly  dear ;  medals  may  be  had  cheaper  in 
Covent  Garden  streets  than  among  the  peasants  of  the  The- 
baide. 

**  If  you  did  see  me  writing  this  letter,  you  would  willingly 
apologize  for  its  laz>  style  ;  I  am  sitting  in  a  half  open  court 
yard,  upon  a  straw  mat,  supporting  this  leaf  with  my  left  hand, 
while  my  two  dromedaries,  my  jackass,  my  servant,  and  a 
swarm  of  mosquitos,  leave  me  not  a  moment's  rest.  And  still 
I  find  an  hour's  time  to  tell  you  that  I  am  among  the  living, 
while  you,  laey  creature,  comfortably  seated  in  a  cool  room, 
behind  your  bureau,  in  an  arm  chair,  have  become  so  stingy  of 
your  leisure  time,  as  to  make  it  impossible  for  you  to  throw 
away  five  minutes,  in  order  to  let  me  know  how  things  go  on 
with  you." 


Caiio,  July  10, 18I5* 

<<  The  pleasure  I  felt  at  my  safe  return  to  this  city  on  the 
17th  of  June  last,  was  much  increased  by  the  receipt  of  your 
dear  favour  of  the  9th  of  August,  1814,  which  Colonel  Missitt 
bad  kept  for  a  considerable  time  in  his  hands,  having  desired 
him  to  do  so  with  all  letters  that  might  arrive  to  my  address ; 
they  were  too  dear  to  me  to  expose  them  to  the  chances  of  a 
Red  Sea  navigation.  It  is  with  infinite  satisfaction  I  learn 
that  you  and  your  family  are  well,  and  that  you  are  surround- 
ed new  by  such  a  number  of  little  ones  as  to  furnish  one  to  the 
public  travellers  for  all  four  parts  of  the  globe. 

*<  I  shall  endeavour  to  answer  your  arclutectural  questions 
during  a  visit  to  Alexandria,  which  I  have  in  view,  as  soon  as 
my  health  permits  it.  In  the  meanwhile  I  shall  tell  you  that 
there  is  a  lai^  room  in  one  of  the  pyramids  to  the  south  of 
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the  greatoiies,  eonunonlj  called  Pjttmids  of  SilEkini,flleio0f 
of  which  consists  of  one  hrfe  pointed  trch»  the  twosldeBef 
which  form  an  aiigle  of  about  nxrjr  or  Mxly  five  de^(rees.  I 
mw  no  pointed  arches  in  the  Hed]al*i  where  I  paid  paitieahr 
attention  to  the  ancient  baOdingaat  Mekkaand  Medioa.'  Hb 
ardies  seen  there  are  generallTGothiet  aveiy  few  Saxon;  lit 
the  tiins,  joined  to  tte  frialnE!^  of  tfie  itoibe,  and  the;  haj 
cement  used  in  tlie  structnre  of  aD  houses  and  poMic  edfiee^ 
have  destrtyyed  all  rest^ges  of  ancient  architectare,  a^d*  I  fta* 
tore  to  say,  that  at  Jidda,  Meldca,  Ta;^,  MecEna;  or  TaaAiv 
(he  only  citieiB  of  that  country,  there  n  not  a  8in|;Ml  b«dUhf 
more  than  tiiree  or  four  hundred  years  M» 

«•  I  fliink  t  wrote  to  you  last  in  October,  ISIS,  from  Ufftt 
^prpt  My  departure  from  that  country  was  anfevttniAd^ 
delayed  untfl  February,  1814,  when  I  ^started  at  hat  wtt^ 
small  caravan  destined  for  the  slave-market  of  Sennaar.  .We 
crossed  the  great  Nubian  desert  of  which  Bruce  baa  gmassich 
a  terrible  description,  probably,  in  order  to  pievent  aay'saft* 
eeeding  traveller  from  again  examining  the  tract  be  virent  0mff 
and  reached  the  Nife  again^  near  the  very  place  fitim  whalwb 
Bruce  had  started  for  the  desert.  I  followed  the  tivef  ap  la 
Shendy,  which  has  become  now  Ae  princiiNd  alave-inariBii; 
and  mercantile  town  for  the  sunotmding  Negro  countries:  *■ 
was  not  Bnice'd  Madame  Sittina  (Sittina  in  AraUe  neaas 
nothing  but  *  our  lady,'  a  term  made  use  of  to  the  mistress  of 
every  bouse,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,)  but  a  raacaily 
black  who  sat  then  upon  the  throne  of  Shendy,  and  who  strqi- 
d  me  of  my  gun,  sending  me  in  return  a  dish  of  meat  froin 
is  own  table.  In  following  the  caravan  route  to  Sennaar, 
and  from  thence  to  Gondar,  into  Abyssinia,  routes  which  are 
much  frequented  by  traders,  I  might  easily  have  performed 
Bruce's  African  journey,  but  1  wished  to  explore  unknown  db- 
tricts,  and  therefore  turned  from  Shendy  eastward,  in  order  to 
reach  from  thence,  if  possible,  Massouah,  the  Abyssinian  sea* 
port,  and  to  examine  the  northern  Abyssinian  provinces,  wbers 
I  might  have  found  the  descendants  of  the  Trogfodytas. 
Another  project  likewise  called  for  my  attention.  It  was  tha 
same  you  shortly  mention  in  your  letter,  viz.  that  of  following 
tbe  banks  of  Bahr  el  Abiadh  up  to  its  source  in  the  Whils 
Mountains.  (Djebel  el  Kumr  as  they  are  called  in  AraUc,  ii 
rather  to  be  translated  by  *  White  Mountains,'  than  by  Moun- 
tains of  the  Moon  ;  they  are  probably  covered  with  anow.) 
This  would  have  been  a  tour  of  great  importance  and  interest, 
but  the  information  I  collected  at  Shendy  showed  me  tha 
great  and  imminent  dangers  which  would  have  attended  that 
expedition  ;  and  according  to  the  rule  I  have  constantly  acted 
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upon  during  my  six  years*  travels,  that  of  not  venturing  upon 
journeys  where  the  chances  of  success  were  against  me, 
(the  instructions  I  received  before  leaving  England  having 
pointed  out  to  roe,  middle  Africa  as  the  desired  object  of 
my  mission,  for  which  journey  1  therefore  was  obliged  to  re« 
serve  myself;)  and  taking  into  consideration  this  reflection,  I 
abandoned  all  farther  idea  of  piercing  into  the  interior  on  this 
side,  and  leavii^  Shendy  for  the  east,  reached  the  fertile  banks 
of  the  river  Atoara  (Astaboras,  the  same  word,)  which  I  fol- 
lowed southward  for  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles, 
ihus  approaching  Sennaar  to  five  or  six  days' journey.  I  saw 
here  ruins  of  the  largest  dimensions,  and  of  the  remotest  age, 
but  unfortunately  circumstances  produced  by  inimment  peril 
of  attack,  prevented  my  examining  them.  I  then  reached  the 
country  of  Taka,  a  name  which  you  will  find  upon  the  maps 
of  Africa,  but  ill  placed.  The  country  of  Taka  is  inundated 
erery  year,  about  the  end  of  June,  by  torrents  coming  from 
the  Abyssinian  mountains,  and  produces  an  abundant  crop  of 
Millet,  or  Dhourra.  Its  inhabitants  are  different  populous 
tribes  of  Bedouins,  among  which  the  Hallinga  are  the  strong- 
est. Their  numberless  herds  of  camels  and  sheep  retire  for 
pasture  towards  the  southern  mountains,  as  soon  as  the  bar- 
rest  is  over.  The  language  of  all  these  Bedouins  is  that  of 
the  Bishareen,  the  Arabs  who  inhabit  the  Nubian  Mountains, 
from  Assouan  up  to  the  Athara ;  it  is  in  use  us  far  as  the  fron- 
tiers of  Walcait,  the  northern  province  of  Abyssinia.  I  re- 
aaained  for  several  weeks  with  the  Hailingas,  and  the  know- 
ledge I  acquired  of  their  character,  made  me  give  up  all  hopes 
of  being  able  to  proceed  towards  Massouab.  The  treachery 
of  these  people  is  without  bounds,  and  renders  it  quite  impos- 
sible to  cross  the  country  with  baggage  of  the  smallest  value, 
in  order  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  journey.  Your  very 
guide,  bound  by  the  oath  most  sacred  to  him,  will  strip  and 
kill  you,  as  soon  as  he  finds  a  safe  opportunity.  1  should 
therefore  have  had  no  objection  to  divest  myself  of  all  my  bag- 
gage and  trifling' merchandises  judged  valuable  in  this  country, 
if  I  might  have  supposed  that  travelling  like  a  derwish,  or  beg- 
gar (which,  taking  all  together,  is  the  most  comfortable  way  of 
travelling  in  dangerous  districts,)  could  have  ensured  my  safety. 
But  the  rascally  Nubians  join  to  their  want  of  good  faith,  that 
of  hospitality.  Not  a  drop  of  milk  nor  a  handful  of  Dhourra 
is  ever  given  by  the  wealthiest  shepherd  to  a  hungry  stranger. 
£yen  those  poor  Negro  pilgrims  who  come  from  the  shores  of 
the  Atlantic,  and  pass  here  on  their  way  to  the  holy  city,  are 
obliged  to  pay  for  every  meal.  A  person,  therefore,  thinking 
of  being  able  to  beg  bis  way  through  these  inhospitable  tribes. 
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would  certainly  in  a  few  days  perish  of  hunger ;  a  coiuidera* 
tion  which  will  certainly  be  deemed  powerful  enough  to  apolo- 
gize for  my  not  having  ventured  to  proceed  in  my  plan.  1  was 
glad  to  find  an  opportunity  of  quitting  Taka,  in  taking  a  north- 
ern direction,  and  proceeded  in  company  of  a  caravan,  loaded 
with  Dhourra,  towards  Souakin.  We  crossed  the  chain  of 
high  mountains,  called  Langab,  to  the  south  of  which  we  had 
continual  raifis  (iu  May,)  while  the  hot  Simoom  wind  wu 
reigning  on  the  northern  side,  and  arrived  in  the  beginning  of 
June  at  Souakin,  a  weU-known  seaport  of  the  Red  Sea,  whose 
inhabitants  import  yearly  upward  of  three  thousniid  slaves  from 
the  interior  of  Africa  into  the  harbours  of  Arabia.  Having 
with  some  difBculty  escaped  the  avidity  of  the:  Turkish  coston 
officer  of  Souakin,  who  was  ready  to  declare  me  for  a  Mame- 
luke coming  from  Dongola,  in  order  to  rob  me  of  a  Mtbfnl 
slave,  the  only  thing  of  value  left  to  me,  I  embarked  on  board 
a  country  bciat.  and  reached  Jidda  in  July,  after  a  very  tedious 
sea  voyage,  in  the  course  of  which  we  touched  at  the  crle- 
brated  Emerald  Island,  now  called  Djebel  Mekowar,  a  barren, 
rocky  place,  inhabited  by  a  few  families  of  Bedouin  Ichthjo- 
phagi. 

"  My  Arabian  journey  was  not  so  fortunate  as  the  just  de- 
scribed Ai'rican  one.  The  climate  of  the  Hedjaz,  and  tbe 
bad  water  which  is  nict  with  there  had  a  very  pernicious  effect 
upon  my  health,  which,  under  the  greatest  fatigues  iu  Africa, 
had  never  abandoned  me.  1  travelled  with  much  more  ease 
and  comfort  in  Arabia,  than  I  had  done  before  ;  yet  was  no 
sooner  arrived  at  Jidda  than  I  had  to  cope  with  a  violent  in- 
flammatory fever;  at  Mekka  I  suffered  severely  from  the 
dysentery,  and  a  quotidian  fever  kept  mc  for  three  months  in 
my  room  at  Medina,  and  weakened  me  so  much,  that  it  was 
with  no  little  difficulty  that  I  was  able  to  reach  Cairo.  I  am 
now  in  a  convalescent  state,  but  during  the  hot  season  strength 
is  not  easily  repaired,  and  it  may  probably  take  me  a  couple  of 
months  until  I  am  completely  restored. 

«  During  my  stay  in  the  Hedjaz,  I  visited  Mekka,  Jayt  Me- 
dina, and  Yerabo.  The  war  then  carried  on  in  those  countries 
by  Mohammed  Aly,  Pacha  of  Egypt,  against  the  Wahabees, 
prevented  my  visiting  from  Tayf,  the  fertile  mountains  extend- 
ing towards  the  Yemen,  which  are  the  seats  from  whence  most 
of  the  Bedouin  tribes  of  Arabia  have  sprung,  and  where  the 
ancient  Bedouin  manners  are  still  conserved  in  all  their  purity. 
I  remained  several  months  in  Mekka,  a  dirty  town  of  almost 
thirty  thousand  inhabitants,  situated  in  a  complete  desert,  and 
performed  in  November,  1814,  in  company  of  about  eighty 
thousand  pilgrims,  collected  here  from  the  farthest  west  and 
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cast,  the  pilgrimage  to  Mount  Ararat,  six  hours  from 
Mekka,  which  constitutes  me  now  Hadgee,  and  shall  serve 
me  in  future  as  the  most  powerful  and  efficacious  recommen- 
dation, in  travelling  among  other  savage  Mohammedan  nations* 
In  January  I  proceeded  through  the  interior  of  the  country  to 
Medina,  twelve  days' journey  from  Mekka  ;  it  had  been  my 
intention  to  remain  there  a  few  weeks,  and  to  return  then  over- 
land, through  the  desert  to  Cairo,  examining  on  my  way  the  - 
extensi^  ruins  said  to  be  at  Hedjer,  six  days'  journey  north 
from  Medina,  the  existence  of  which  is  attested  by  several 
passages  of  the  Koran,  and  belongs  to '  the  remotest  times  of 
Arabian  history.  A  few  days,  however,  after  my  arrival  at 
Medina,  I  was  taken,  as  I  already  mentioned,  with  a  fever, 
which  continued  its  uninterrupted  course  for  three  months,  and 
had  already  made  me  despair  of  ever  seeing  my  friends  again. 
As  soon  as  I  found  myself  a  little  better,  far  from  being  able 
to  undertake  a  fatiguing  desert  journey,  I  dragged  myself  to 
Yembo,  a  harbour  live  days*  journey  distant  from  Medina; 
Nearly  three  weeks  were  spent  in  that  town,  until  I  could  find 
a  passage  for  Egypt,  and  most  uncomfortably  did  I  pass  that 
time,  for  the  plague  had  just  begun  its  ravages  there  as  well  as 
in  Jidda,  both  which  towns  have  almost  been  depopulated. 
This  disease  has  never  been  known  to  have  reached  Arabia 
before ;  it  was  imported  this  year  from  Cairo  and  Suez. 
(According  to  the  registers  of  the  government,  upwards  of 
forty-five  thousand  souls  have  died  this  year  at  Cairo.)  I  landed 
on  the  penin5«ula  of  Mount  Sinai,  and  arrived  from  thence  by 
land  at  Cairo,  which  town'  I  thus  reached  again  after  an  ab- 
sence of  upwards  of  two  years  and  a  half. 

'^  Arabia,  as  far  south  as  Abon  Arishon  the  coast  of  Yemen, 
has  become  at  present  a  Turkish  conquest.  The  Wahabees 
had  for  several  years  been  very  successful  against  the  invaders, 
which  they  had  routed  in  almost  every  encounter.  In  the  be- 
ginning of  1814,  Mohammed  Aly,  the  Pacha  of  Egypt,  paid  a 
personal  visit  to  his  troops  in  the  Hedjaz,  and  increased  his 
army  there  to  the  amount  of  about  six  or  seven  thousand  men ; 
he  seized  the  Shereef  Ghalel,  governor  of  Mekka,  who  was 
sent  by  orders  of  the  Porte  to  Salonie,  gained  the  good- will  of 
the  Bedouin  Arabs  in  the  Hedjaz  by  distributing  among  them 
considerable  presents  in  money  and  clothes,  and  at  last  ventured 
in  January,  1815,  upon  an  expedition  against  the  united  forces 
of  the  Wahabees,  who  had  approached  Tayf,  and  formed  an 
army  of  forty  thousand  men,  all  armed  with  matchlocks ;  on 
the  nth  and  12th  of  Janua^^,  a  decisive  battle  was  fought 
near  the  village  of  Byssel  four  days'  journey  south  east  from 
Mekka ;  the  prowess  of  the  Turkish  cavalry  decided  the  con- 
Nn 
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test,  and  the  Wahabees  were  completely  defeated  ;  tliej  Jost 
upwards  of  seven  thousand  men  killed,  about  five  hundred 
prisoners,  who  were  afterward  impaled  nt  Mekka  and  Jidda^ 
all  their  tents  and  baggage,  and   about  six  thousand  camels. 
The  Pacha  pursued  the  fugitives  in  a  southern  direction,  he 
took  the  town  Tarabo,  headed  by  a  famous   female  chh  f,  of 
the  name  of  Ghalye,  who  had  twice  defeated  the  Turkish 
corps  sent  against  her ;  and  still  continuing  his   w^y  soutb, 
possessed  himself  of  the  fertile  districts  of  Rayne  and  Bysbc 
(the  latter  thirteen  dajs'  journey  from  Mekka),  the  chiefs  of 
which  were  all  changed  by  him.     From  Byshe  he  turned  to  the 
west, and  crossing  the  chain  of  mountains  which  runs  ail  through 
Arabia,  parallel  with  the  sea,  arrived  in  the  country  of  the 
Arabs,  called  Anyr,  whose  sheikh,  Tamy,  was  the  most  jiower- 
fid  chieftain  south  of  Mekka,  who  had  already  once  defeated 
the  Turkish  army,  and  had  joined  his  party  at  Bjsse/  mtb  ten 
thousand  men.     A  hard  fought  battle  oi  two  days  put  Moham- 
med Aly  in  possession  of  Tamy's  castle,  the  latter  himself  fled 
to  the  Shereef  Hamoud,  governor  of  the  Yemen  8eaeoast,bf 
whom  he  was  treacherously  taken  prisoner,  and  sent  in  chains 
to  Mohammed  Aly,  who  descended  now  towards  the  seacoast 
at  Gonfode,  and  returned  to  Mekka  sevent}-live  days  after  hi« 
departure  from  thence,  having  thus  succeeded  in  completely 
subduing  the  most  strenuous  adherent  of  the  Wahabees,  during 
an  expedition,  the   success  of  which   does   inlinite  honour 
to  his  spirit  of  enterprise  and  his  martial  genius  ;  his  troops 
and  himself  sutVered  the  greatest  hardships  from  want  of  pro- 
visions,  his  camels  and  horses  all  died  on  the  road,  yet  suck  ' 
was  the  influence  he  had  gained  over  the  minds  of  his  soldiers, 
that  thcv  cheerfully  followed  his  orders,  which,  considering  the 
spirit  of  independence  and  constant  revolt  of  the  Turkish  sol- 
diers, does  still  more  honour  to  the  Pacha's  abilities  than  efeB 
his  victories.     Having  thus  settled  to  his  satisfaction  the  af- 
fairs of  the  south,  where  no  Wahabees  remain  ut  present,  the 
Pacha  proceeded  in  April,  1815,  to  Medina,  where  his  eldest 
8on,  Touson  Pacha,  was  stationed,  in  order  to  direct  from 
thence  his  operations  against  the  country  of  Nedjed,  and  the 
town  of  Derayeh,  the  seat  of  the  Chief  of  the  Wahabees, 
twelve  days'  journey  distant  from  Medina ;  his  cavalry  took  in 
May  possession  of  the  district  of  Kasyne,  and  advanced  to  the 
distance  of  six  days*  journey  from  Derayeh,  being  separated 
from  thence  by  a  desert  plain.     The  want  of  camels  of  trans- 
port, however,  did  not  permit  the  Pacha  to  accomplish  his  de- 
signs ;  orders  were  sent  to  Cairo  and  Damascus  for  a  new  sup- 
ply of  several  thousands  of  them,  and  Mohammed  Aly  returned 
in  the  mean  time  to  Egypt  in  June  1815,     If  Derayeh  is  taken, 
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the  Widbiabee  power  will  be  entirely  destroyed ;  but  that  towii 
18  of  difficult  accew,  easily  to  be  defended,  and  inhabited  by  a 
warlike  tribe  oi  Arabs. 

*'  1  have  had  positive  news  from  Mocha,  that  Dr.  Seetzen 
was  not  killed  in  Africa,  as  reported  some  years  ago  in  the 
public  prints,  but  poisoned  in -September,  1811,  by  order  of 
the  Imam  of  Yemen,  at  Taes,  a  country  town  two  days' 
journey  from  Mocha,  while  he  was  just  starting  on  a  journey 
tbrougn  the  inland  countries  of  Yemen  to  Makat  and  Bassora ; 
his  papers  and  baggage,  which  latter  had  priucipally  attracted 
the  cupidity  of  the  government,  being  loaded  upon  seventeen 
camels  (a  circumstance  hardly  to  be  believed,  but  positively 
'affirmed  by  ihe  gentleman  of  the  East  India  Factory,  who 
saw  Dr.  S.  only  two  days  before  bis  melancholy  fate) :  m  fact 
his  whole  equipage  was  sent  to  Sana." 


"  Cairo,  2Bih  Jane,  1816. 

**  For  once  you  have  the  right  to  abuse  me.  It  is  upwards 
oT  four  months  that  I  have  received  your  letter  of  the  20th  of 
October,  and  1  should  certainly  have  answered  it  long  ago, 

'had  1  not  been  desirous  of  taking  at  the  same  time  my  leave  of 
you,  and  closing  for  awhile  my  eastern  correspondence  with 
TOQ.  My  ultimate  departure  from  here  must,  however,  still 
be  delayed ;  and  this  being  the  case,  I  did  not  wish  longer  to 
keep  back  my  ansiver,  were  it  merely  to  deprive  you  of  the 
satisfaction  to  retort  upon  me  for  as  much  negligence  as  1 
had  formerly  reproached  you  with. 

**  Your  various  communications  have  been  most  acceptable. 
They  were  for  the  greater  part  unknown  to  me,  except  the 
political  news,  for  in  that  we  are  seldom  more  than  two  months 
behind-hand  with  France  and  England.  The  battle  of  Water- 
loo was  known  at  Cairo  in  the  first  days  of  August.  What 
Save  me  most  pleasure  to  understand  is,  that  you  are  well  and 
ourishing,  and  that  the  success  of  your  publication  is  equal 
to  your  most  sanguine  hopes,^nd  the  just  expectations  of  your 
friends.     I  infinitely  regret  not  to  have  had  an  opportunity 

«Df  perusing  your  work,  of  whiclTI  have  seen,  however,  several 
reviews.  Un  one  subject  I  am  afraid  we  shall  be  *  at  daggers 
drawn  :'  I  mean  your  opinion  of  Bruce.  It  is  certainly  not 
b^uestioning  a  rude,  untaught  man  about  facts  which  had 
taRn  place  when  he  must  have  been  yet  a  child,  that  satis- 
factory in/brences  can  be  drawn ;  and  the  circumstance  of 
your  Abyssinian  at  Cairo  having  recognised  the  correctness  of 
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Brace's  drawings,  is  of  little  moment,  at  least  to  me,  who 
know  the  little  power  of  discrimination  Easterns  in  general 
possess,  in  judging  of  pictures  or  sculptures.  I  would  lay  tf 
wager  at  any  time  to  take  the  first  Arab  from  the  streets  ok 
Cairo,  and  show  him  the  picture  of  a  flea,  asking  him  at  the 
same  time  whether  it  was  not  like  his  camel,  and  to  receiTe 
an  affirmative  answer  without  the  smallest  hesitation.  Brace, 
it  seems  to  me,  has  never  had  yet  justice  done  to  him  ;  for  he 
stands  now  convicted,  and  that  from  his  own  papers,  beyond 
the  slightest  doubt,  to  have  been  guilty  not  only  of  exaggera- 
tions, oversights,  or  braggardism,  which  might  be  pardoned  in 
consideration  of  his  other  merits,  but  of  the  most  palpable, 
downright  falsehoods,  and  shameful  literary  forgeries,  spun  out 
to  a  considerable  length,  with  which  he  intended  to  impose 
upon  an  admiring  world.  Yet  he  finds  his  advocate  stilll 
Yet  many  allow  that  he  was  an  honourable  man !  His  cha- 
racter has  nothing  to  do  with  his  literary  merits :  the  6r8t, 
I  speak  it  from  full  conviction,  appears  to  have  been,  after 
all  his  boasting  to  the  contrary,  as  mean  as  the  others  were 
exalted  ;  and  it  may  at  once  serve  to  characterize  our  age, 
that  so  distinguished  a  man  dared  with  such  impudence  to  de- 
lude, and  still  should  find  his  defenders  !  I  would  rather  for- 
give a  man  to  be  found  perjured  in  the  Old  Bailey,  than  foigive 
Bruce  ;  and  the  time  may  perhaps  come,  when  similar  litenry 
crimes  are  brought  to  the  cognizance  of  the  law  as  well  as 
civil  ones  They  certainly  origmate  in  as  bad  principles,  and 
do  as  much  harm  as  many  of  the  latter. 

**  The  friendly  advici*  you  give  nic  about  the  necessity  of 
being  constantly  attentive  to  my  journal,  deserves  my  best 
thanks.  No  lati^rut,  or  sun-rays,  or  sleepineKs,  have  ever 
caused  me  to  let  my  tablets  repose  in  my  pocrket,  when  any 
observation  presented  iist  If  fit  to  be  noted  down.  But  the  in- 
quisitive and  suspicious  eyes  of  the  Arabs  and  blacks  have 
often  produced  that  effect ;  and  unfortunately  the  traveller's 
eagerness  to  observe,  or  at  least  to  write,  must  often  be 
checked  by  fears  for  his  safety.  In  travelling,  at  least  as  I  am 
obliged  to  do,  man}  little  artifices  must  be  practised  to  keep 
the  travelling  companions  ignovint  of  one*s  views,  and  of  the 
paper  and  peneil ;  and  how^ar  their  prejudices  go  with  re- 
spect to  the  sight  of  a  man  writing  in  the  road,  those  only  call 
have  an  idea  of,  who  have  ever  tried  similar  expeditions,  and 
adopted  my  mode  of  travelling,  which  I  firmly  believe  presents 
the  only  chance  of  success  in  the  long  run.  ^ 

"  I  have  lately  read  Wishaw's  iMemoir  of  Tenijant,  wnich 
you  mention  to  me.  The  respect  and  esteem  I  had  for  Mr. 
Tennant,  whose  acquaintance  I  made  through  Mr.  BrdWne, 
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was  not  owing  to  any  lectures  he  gave  me ;  and  as  I  should 
think  it  an  honour  to  have  been  instructed  by  him,  I  should 
certainly  state  it,  if  it  was  really  the  case.  The  fact  is,  that 
whenever  I  met  with  him  at  his  own  or  Mr.  Brown's  breiJdast 
table,  a  variety  of  topics  of  conversation  were  introduced ; 
Arabia  and  Africa  much  talked  of — but  mineralogy  not  farther 
noticed,  thtfn  to  produce  sometimes  a  few  specimens,  and  to 
ask  me  whether  I  knew  what  they  were.  I  had  then  already 
beg^  to  read  a  little  on  mioeralogy ;  nor  should  I  have  taken 
notice  of  this  here,  if  I  did  not  think  that  the  manner  in  which 
I  am  introduced  in  this  memoir  was  rather  unfavourable  to  my« 
self.  If  Mr.  Tennant,  who  is  stated  to  have  been  distinguished 
for  such  ease  and  preciseness  of  elocution,  and  a  rare  talent 
for  making  himself  clearly  understood,  even  on  the  most 
abstract  subjects,  was  at  <  considerable  pains^  to  instruct  me, 
it  naturally  follows  that  his  disciple  must  have  been  considerably 
thick-headed  and  slow  in  conception.  In  the  whole,  it  would 
have  been  much  better  for  me  if  Tennant  really  had  been  my 
^instiucter.  My  knowledge  of  mineralogy  was  verv  scanty 
when  I  left  England.  I  have  since  forgotten  a  gooa  deal  of 
it :  and  the  public  will  be  much  mistaken  in  expecting  any 
deep  geological  and  mineralogical  disqubitions  on  the  Auican 
mountains  from  the  supposed  eleve  of  Tennant. 

**  The  next  time  I  go  to  the  pyramids,  I  shall  take  particular 
care  to  examine  those  objects  you  point  out  to  me.  As  to  the 
well  in  the. great  pyramid,  it  will  be  difBcult  to  trace  its  extent. 
Two  Frenchmen  were  killed  by  the  foul  air  in  letting  them- 
selves down.  What  you  tell  me  about  Gothic  arches,  in  an- 
swer to  what  I  mentioned,  proves  only  that  a  person  should 
never  talk  about  things  he  does  not  understand.  You  would 
therefore  be  very  wrong  to  quote  my  authority  as  strengthening 
in  any  point  your  opinion.  The  room  I  saw  in  the  largest 
pyramid  of  Sakkara  had  a  roof  of  two  plane  surfaces  meeting 
tn  a  point. 

**The  sunburnt  brick  ruins  of  Upper  Egypt,  especially  at 
Thebes,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Memnonium,  which  have 
never  been*  noticed  by  travellers,  yet  appear  to  me  the  only 
remnants  of  tfie  private  ^habitations  of  Thebes,  have  all  round 
arches.  There  still  exists  at  Cairo  a  mosque  built  by  Amroo 
Ibn  el  Lasr,  the  conqueror  of  Egypt  in  the  seventh  century. 
It  has  pointed  arches,  and  is,  perhaps,  the  strongest  argument 
to  be  met  with  in  Egypt  in  favour  of  the  opinion  that  the  Sara- 
cens knew  that  arch  before  it  was  introduced  in  England. 
Mr.  Bankes,  who  has  lately  been  here,  and  is  now  in  Syria,  has 
made  the  history  of  architecture  his  principal  object ;  and  as 
he  is  fully  acquainted  with  his  object,  and  dnm  beautifullyi 
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and  b  besides  well  stocked  with  learning,  he  will  no  doubt  be 
able  to  set  similar  questions  at  rest.  He  has  visited  the  Nile 
borders  up  to  the  second  cataract,  and  has  lately  cone  in 
Syria  over  those  ruins  in  the  country  to  thf  east  of  the  Jot- 
dan  (Djerash,  Omkais,  and  the  Hauran)  which  Seetzen  bad 
discovered,  and  I  had  seen  after  him,  and  of  which  he  speaks 
with  raptures  in  his  letters  to  me.  He  is  certainly  a  very 
superior  man,  who  bears  his  faculties,  and  rank,  and  fortune, 
most  meekly ;  and  is  both  hidefatigable  and  accurate  in  his 
researches.  Egypt  is  so  remote  a  comer,  that  very  few 
travellers  take  the  trouble  of  visiting  it  Since  last  yeartiFO 
only  have  been  here.  Yet  the  journey  to  Upper  Egypt  pre- 
sents, in  winter  time,  more  satisfaction,  even  to  those  who 
travel  only  for  their  pleasure,  than  any  other  eastern  country. 
*<  During  the  last  plague,  iihich  has  just  subsided,  1  m^de  a 
journey  to  the  peninsula  of  Sinai,  which,  beyond  the  common 
route  from  Suez  to  the  Convent,  is  still  very  little  known. 
This  group  of  granite  rocks  stands  isolated  from  all  other  gra- 
nite to  the  distance  of  many  hundred  miles.  The  srcondaf} 
chain  is  sandstone ;  and,  close  to  the  sea,  all  around  the  pe- 
ninsula, is  chalk.  About  the  mountain  of  iMoses,  fine  rock- 
crystal  is  met  with.  In  traversing  the  desert  from  Cairo  to 
Suez,  I  took  this  time  my  route  close  to  the  southern  mountain, 
when  I  found  a  quantit)  of  petrified  nood,  whole  trunks  of 
date-trees,  every  fibre  of  which  can  be  distinguished  from  the 
stone.  Several  travellers  have  denied  its  being  petrified  trood, 
but  that  which  I  saw  bears  the  most  convincing  proofs  of  its 
having  been  a  vegetable  substance.  The  specimens  I  picked 
up  are  much  resembling  those  which  arc  found  in  the  Libyan 
desert,  in  that  tract  of  the  supposed  ancient  bed  of  the  Nile, 
called  now  Bahhr  bela  Ma,  where  a  whole  forest  of  still-stand- 
ing petrified  palm-trees  exists  ;  which  was  visited  in  1812  by 
Mr.  Bontin,  a  French  traveller,  who  was  murdered  last  year 
in  Syria.  A  bpx  which  1  mean  to  despatch  to  Mr.  Renouard, 
will  contain  several  specimens  of  rocks  for  you.  If  ever  1  pass 
by  Antiparos,  I  shall  fill  my  trunk  with  stalactites  o(  Arragonite, 
but  I  see  very  little  probability  of  my  getting  g;ito  Greece  be- 
fore I  am  finally  returned  to  England.  Had  1  known  last  year 
that  I  should  be  so  long  detained  here,  I  should,  perhaps,  have 
paid  you  a  visit,  and  rather  have  spent  my  time  at  Trumpmgton 
than  at  Cairo.  1  have  given  your  compliments  to  the  gentte- 
roen  of  your  acquaintance  here,  whom  you  still  remember.  Mr. 
Rosetti,  who  is  still  living,  and  blackening  every  day  his  eye-brows 
and  whiskers,  perfectly  recollects  you ;  but  the  influx  of  English- 
men about  your  time  was  such,  that  Mr.  Pini,  whatever  efforts  he 
made  with  bis  memory,  could  not  do  as  much.    Mrs.  Pini,  on 
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the  contrary,  never  forgot  the  reel  dance  yon  once  exhibited 
here. 

*^  I  hope  you  have  not  given  np  the  idea  of  showing  Mrs. 
Clarke  the  Uons  of  Paris.  Every  Englishman's  trip  to  France 
must  be  to  him  a  triumphal  procession  ;  and  I  woold  rather 
send  my  son  to  go  and  look  at  the  field  of  Waterloo^  than  let 
him  visit  the  finest  museums  and  galleries  of  Europe.  The 
political  news  of  last  year  could  riot  fail  to  excite  my  liveliest 
interest ;  it  has  exercised  its  influence  even  as  far  as  Egypt ; 
and  the  Pacha,  who  rejoiced  to  see  England  and  France  at 
war,  is  now  in  the  greatest  terror  from  the  dread  of  an  English 
invasion.  He  has  been  for  several  years  at  i^reat  pains  and 
expense  to  fortify  Alexandria,  and  at  this  moment  two  thou- 
sand peasants  are  employed  in  levelling  all  those  bills  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Pompey's  pillar  (or,  with  your  permission, 
Diocletian's  pillar)  which  overlook  and  command  the  town. 
About  seven  thousand  cavalry  and  five  thousand  infantry  are 
posted  along  the  coast ;  and  batteries  have  every  where  been 
constructed.  I  understand  that  the  workmen  engaged  have 
dug  out  many  valuable  antiquities,  which,  however,  it  is  very 
difficult  to  get  for  a  reasonable  price  ;  for  every  soldier,  and 
every  Christian  shopkeeper,  has,  by  this  time,  become  a  col- 
lector of  antiquities.  Nothing  interested  me  more  at  Alexan- 
dria, than  the  commonly  called  baths  of  Cleopatra,  which  ex- 
tend all  along  the  shore,  from  the  old  harbour  to  the  ancient 
moiith  of  the  canal.  They  are  stupendous  works,  and  alone 
can'^ve  an  idea  what  Alexandria  once  was.  The  catacombs 
appear  paltry  Grecian  imitations  of  old  Egyptian  tombs ;  they 
are  interesting  at  first  landing  in  Egypt,  but  lose  their  interest 
after  the  originals  have  been  seen  in  Upper  Egypt  Upon  the 
gate  of  the  large  saloon,  in  the  north  extension  of  that  cata- 
comb, is  the  winged  globe  you  mention.  In  retiummg  from 
Alexandria  I  saw  the  Delta,  and  several  ruins  in  the  province 
of  Sherkei.  At  Temey,  the  antiquities  of  which,  especially 
the  fine  monolithe  cage.  Lord  Yalentia  has  described,  I  met 
with  very  extensive  mounds  or  hillocks,  on  the  precincts  of  the 
town,  entirely  composed  of  bones,  which  appear  to  have  im- 
dergone  the  action  of  fire.  The  inhabitants  say  that  they  are 
the  bones  of  Infidels,  burnt  alive  when  the  Mussulmans  took 
the  town." 


Mr.  Burckhardt,  it  is  well  known,  died  at  Cairo,  in  1817, 
at  the  moment  when,  after  nine  years  of  the  most  laborious* 
preparations  under  the  auspices  of  the  African  Society,  he  was 
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about  to  take  his  ionmey  across  the  desert  of  Africa  in  his 
way  to  the  banks  of  the  Niger,  the  main  object  of  all  his  toils. 

Mr.  Eustace,  a  name  well  known  to  every  Englishman  wbo 
has  passed  the  Alps,  was  another  traveller  as  intimately  cod- 
nected  with  Dr.  Clarke  as  Mr.  Burckhardt,  and  more  resem- 
bling him  in  the  qualities  of  his  mind,  particularly  bis  imagina- 
tion and  taste,  as  well  as  in  the  harmony  and  richness  of  Us 
language.  It  is  to  this  intiifiacy  the  public  ia  indebted  fiir  his 
very  popular  and  charming  work  upon  Italy.  He  had  re- 
turned from  the  continent  several  years  before  he  thought  of 
publishing,  for  though  always  a  studious  and  laborioua  man,  be 
was  at  that  time  diffident  of  himself,  unacquainted  with  the 
public  taste,  and  averse  from  making  an  experiment  upon  it  in 
his  own  person ;  but  from  the  moment  Dr.  Clarke  saw  his 
journal,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  upon  its  success ; 
nor  would  he  suffer  Mr.  Eustace  to  rest  till  he  bad  prevailed 
over  his  objections,  and  obtained  his  consent  to  its  publicatioii, 
taking  upon  himself  all  the  preliminary  steps,  and  concluding  a 
liberal  treaty  for  him  with  his  bookseller  (Mr.  Mawman,) 
from  which  all  the  parties  have  since  derived  the  greatest  satis- 
faction. 

<<  Eustace,  alas  1"  says  he,  in  a  letter  to  the  author  of  this 
Memoir*  "  is  with  the  years  beyond  the  flood  :  he  died  at  Na- 
ples about  a  month  ago :  I  feel  the  happier  in  reflecting,  that 
the  monument  he  has  left  behind  him,  would,  but  for  my  exer- 
tions, have  been  buried  with  him.-' 

The  honest  triumph  convf  yed  in  this  passage,  seems  to  "have 
escaped  him  in  a  moment  of  regret,  for  though  many  were  the 
literary  kindnesses  and  services  he  was  enabled  to  bestow 
upon  others,  this  was  the  only  one  in  the  recollection  of  h's 
biographer  of  which  he  ever  spoke. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

Third  VoloBM  of  Dr.  Clmrke*t  Trmfeb— Lord  Byron— Bidiop  MameU^Dlr.  CIark«*8 
Blow  Pipe— Dbcovcries  retpeetjog  Cadnumn — Election  to  the  oAee  of  Sob-IJbn- 
rian— InseriplloB  for  Sir  John  Moore— Diatertation  on  the  Lit«u—411nc»— Deaths 
Character.  * 

Shortly  after  the  return  of  Dr.  Clarke  to  his  residence  in 
the  town  of  Cambridge,  the  third  volume  of  his  Travels  made 
Its  appearance  from  the  press,  which,  as  it  was  more  anxiously 
expected  and  better  received  by  the  public  t6an  either  of  the 
former,  so  was  it  also  most  approved  by  himself.  The  sub- 
jects evidently  pleased  him,  and  he  seems  also  to  have  been 
pleased  with  bis  own  management  of  them,  particularly  with 
the  History  of  the  Pyramids,  of  which  he  expressed  his  con*- 
viction,  that  it  would  live,  when  ^*  be  himself  should  be  gather- 
ed to  bis  fathers.**  With  the  second  it  was  quite  otherwise, 
for  he  was  never  satisfied  respecting  it,  either  before  or  after 
its  publication,  and  when  some  strong  praise  of  this  volume 
was  reported  to  him  by  bis  bookseller  in  town,  he  only  ex- 

Eressed  a  wish,  that  he  could  find  an  echo  to  it  in  his  own 
reast ;  more  favourable,  however,  was  the  opinion  formed  of 
it  by  his  friends,  especially  Lord  Byron,  whose  remarks,  coming 
as  they  do  from  a  competent  witness  of  no  ordinary  stamp,  and 
marked  as  they  are  with  a  tone  of  leeling,  which  is  honourable 
both  to  the  sfibject  of  this  Memoir  and  himself,  will  not  be  un« 
acceptable  to  the  reader. 


From  Log/i  Byron  to  Dr.  Clarke. 

^  **  St.  Jamks*8  Street,  Jane  2S,  1812. 

<<  Will  you  accept  of  my  very  sincere  congratulations  on  your 
second  volume,  wherein  I  have  retraced  some  of  my  old  paths, 
adorned  ^y  you  so  beautifully,  that  they  afford  me  double  de- 
light. The  part  whic*h  pleases  me  best,  alter  all,  is  the  pre- 
face, because  it  tells  me  you  have  not  yet  closed  labours,  to 
yourself  not  unprofitable,  nor  without  giatification,  for  what 
is  so  pleasing  as  to  give  pleasure  ?  I  have  sent  my  copy  to  Sir 
Sidney  Smith,  wtto  will  derive  much  gratification  from  your 
anecdotes  of  Djezzar,  his  *  energetic  old  man.'    I  doat  upoa 
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the  Druses ;  but  who  the  deuce  are  they  with  their  Pantheism  t 
I  shall  never  be  easy  till  I  ask  them  the  question.  How  much 
you  have  traversed  !  I  niust  resume  my  seven  leagued  boots 
and  journey  to  Palestine,  which  jour  description  mortifies  me 
not  to  have  seen  more  than  ever.  I  still  sigh  for  the  ^gesD, 
Shall  not  you  always  love  its  bluest  of  all  waves,  and  brightest 
of  all  skies?  You  have  awakened  all  the  gipsy  in  me.  I  long 
to  be  restless  again,  and  wandering ;  see  what  mbchief  yea 
do,  you  won*t  allow  gentlemen  to  setUe  quietly  at  home.  I  will 
not  wish  you  success  and  fame,  for  you  have  both,  but  all  the 
happiness  which  even  these  cannot  always  give.'* 


"  Dae.  16,  ISIS. 

<<  Your  very  kind  letter  is  the  more  agreeable,  because,  set- 
ting aside  talents,  judgment,  and  the  *  laudari  a  laudato^*  ke, 
you  have  been  on  the  spot ;  you  have  seen  and  described  more 
of  the  East  .than  any  of  your  predecessors— I « need  not  sty 
how  ably  and  successfully;  and  (excuse  the  bathos)  you  are 
one  of  the  very  few  who  can  prcmounce  how  tar  my  costume 
(to  use  an  affected  but  expressive  word)  is  correct.  As  to 
poesy,  that  is  as,  *  men,  godn,  and  columns,'  please  to  decide 
upon  it ;  but  1  am  sure  that  I  am  anxious  to  have  an  observer^Si 
particularly  a  famous  observer's,  testintony  on  the  fidelity  of 
my  manners  and  dresses  ;  and,  as  far  as  memory  and  an  ori- 
ental twist  in  my  imagination  have  permitted,  it  has  been  my 
endeavour  to  present  to  the  Franks,  a  sketch  of  that  of  which 
you  have  and  will  present  them  a  complete  picture.  It  was 
with  this  notion,  that  I  felt  compelled  to  make  my  hero  and 
heroine  relatives,  as  you  well  know  that  nont>  else  could  there 
obtain  that  degree  of  intercourse  leading  to  genuine  affection ; 
I  had  nearly  made  them  rather  too  much  akin  to  each  other; 
and  though  the  wild  passions  of  the  East,  and  some  great  ex- 
amples, in  Alfieri,  Ford,  and.Schiller  (to^p  short  of  antiquity), 
might  have  pleaded  in  favour  of  a  copyiR,  yet  the  times  of,  the 
north  (not  Frederic,  but  our  climate)  induced  me  to  alter  their 
consanguinity  and  confine  them  to  cousinship.  I  also  wished 
to  try  my  hand  on  a  female  character  in  Zuleika,  and  have  en- 
deavoured, as  far  as  the  grossness  of  our  masculine  ideas  will 
allow,  to  preserve  her  purity  without  impamng  the  ardour  of  her 
attachment.  As  to  criticism,  I  have  been  reviewed  about  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty  times — praised  and  abused.  I  will  not  say  thai  I 
am  become  indifferent  to  either  eulogy  or  condemnation,  but 
for  !9ome  years  at  least  I  have  felt  grateful  for  the  former,  and 
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htfre'  never  attempted  to  answer  the  latter.  For  success  equal 
to  the  first  efforts,  I  had  and  have  no  hope ;  the  novelty  was 
over,  and  the  '  Bride,'  like  all  otherbrides,  roiist  suffer  or  re- 
joice for  and  voth  her  husband.  By  the  bye,  I  have  used  bride 
Turkishly,  as  affianced,  not  Inanrted ;  and  so  far  it  is  an  Eng- 
lish bull,  which,  I  trusty  wiH  be  at  least  a  comfort  to  all  Hi- 
bernians not  bigotted  to  monopoly. '  You  are  good  enough  to 
mention  your  quotaftions  in  your  third  volume.  1  shall  not  only 
be  indebted  to  ii  for  a  renewal  of  the  high  gratification  received 
from  the  two  first,  but  for  preserving  my  relics  embalmed  in 
your  own  spices,  and  ensuring  me  readers  to  whom  I  could 
not  otherwise  have  aspired.  I  called  on  you,  as  bounden  by 
duty  and  inclination,  when  last  in  your  neighbourhood ;  but  I 
shall  always  take  my  chance  ;  you  surely  would  not  have  me 
inflict  upon  you  a  formal  annunciation  ;  1  am  proud  of  your 
friendship,  but  not  so  fond  of  myself  as  to  break  in  upon  your 
better  avocations.  I  trust  that  Mrs.  Clarke  is  well ;  I  have 
never  had  the  honour  of  presentation,  but  I  have  heard  so 
much  of  her  in  many  quarters,  that  any  notice  she  is  pleased 
to  take  of  my  productions  is  not  less  gratifying  than  my  thanks 
art  sincere,  both  to  her  and  you ;  by  all  accounts,  I  may 
safely  congratulate  you  on  the  possession  of  *  a  bride'  whose 
mental  and  personal  accomplishments  are  more  than  poetical. 

^*P.  S.  Murray  has  sent,  or  will  send,  a  double  copy  of  the 
Bride  and  Giaour ;  in  the  last  one,  some  lengthy  additions ; 
pray  accept  them,  according  to  old  custom,  *  from  the  author^ 
to  one  of  his  better  brethren.  Your  Persian,  or  any  memorial, 
will  be  a  most  agreeable,  and  it  is  my  fault  if  not  an  useful, 
present.** 

^^  I  trust  your  third  will  be  out  before  I  sail  next  month  ; 
can  I  say  or  do  any  thing  for  you  in  the  Levant  ?  I  am  now  in 
all  the  agonies  of  equipment,  and  full  of  schemes,  some  im- 
practicable, and  most  of  them  improbable ;  but  I  mean  to  fly 
*  freely  to  the  green  earth's  end,'  though  not  quite  so  fast  as 
Milton's  sprite." 


The  following  letter  upon  the  same  subject  is  from  Mr.  Payne 
Knight,  whose  learned  labours  upon  Homer  must  give  a  value 
to  his  approbation  of  a  volume  deriving  so  much  of  its  mate- 
rials from  scenes  connected  with  the  Homeric  story.  For  the 
fame  reason,  even  the  slight  geographical  discussion  contained 
in  it  will  be  interesting  to  the  classical  reader. 
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'<  SOBO  SaUAEi,  June  21. 

<<  My  dear  Sir, — I  sent  the  cast  on  Friday,  packed  up  in  the 
aaroe  case  which  brought  me  the  beautiful  ordinal,  and  hope 
you  have  received  it  safe.  Being  upon  the  point  of  leaving 
town,  I  have  bestowed  most  ol  the  two  last  days  upon  yonr 
second  volume,  following  you  with  ^qual  interest  and  profit 
over  the  interesting  sce^e8  which  you  so  well  describe,  parti- 
cularly those  of  the  Troade,  upon  which  you  have  thrown 
much  new  light.  I  still,  however,  think  that  the  hills  of  Bouma- 
bashy  were  the  sites  of  Ilios  and  its  citadel  Pergamos  ;  and  the 
plain  behind  (of  Reyoom,  1  think  you  call  it)  the  iri^?  i^^ufj 
over  which  Agenor  meditates  bis  escape  from  Achilles  to  the 
Forests  of  Ida.  Hector  is  on  the  other  side  of  the  Scamandaf 
from  the  city  when  he  fights  on  the  left  of  the  battle,  on  the 
banks  of  that  river,  and  Priam  crosses  it  when  he  goes  to  the 
Tents  of  Achilles.  In  short,  every  thing  seems  to  suit  that 
situation  and  no  other  ;  nor  is  its  distance  at  all  too  great  for 
the  marchings  and  counter-marchings  described  according  to 
the  then  mode  of  warfare.  Upon  the  tumuli  I  lay  no  stresS} 
though  I  admit  that  they  bore  the  names  which  they  now  bear 
long  before  the  Macedonian  conquest.  How  much  it  is  to  be 
regretted  that  we  have  no  very  accurately  detailed  map  of  that 
interesting  country.  Every  mound,  spring,  and  rivulet  should 
be  traced. 

"  Ever  faithful] J  and  gratefully  yours, 

«ai.  P.  Knight." 


But  of  all  the  compliments  paid  to  him  on  the  subject  of  his 
Travels,  the  lines  which  follow,  from  the  late  Bishop  of  Bristol, 
gave  him  the  greatest  pleasure,  not  so  much  on  account  of  the 
quality  or  degree  of  praise  conveyed  by  them,  as  for  the  sake 
of  the  person  associated  with  him  in  the  honour  of  it.  Dr. 
Clarke's  answer  to  the  lines  is  subjoined ; — 

To  Professor  Edward  Daniel  Clarke^  on  his 
Book  of  Travels. 

For  hours  with  Uiec,  in  pleasure  past ; 
For  Bense,  for  nature  and  for  taste, 
Delighted  TrarcHcr,  receive 
AW  that  a  grateful  mind  can  give  ; 
A  mind  that  loved  with  thee  to  roam, 
^And  found,  in  every  clime  a  home  : 
In  every  clime,  a  welcome  found, 
On  Holy,  or  on  Classic  ground : 
For  such  the  meed  must  ever  be, 
Of  worth  like  thine  and  courtesy. 
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Bat,  oh !  with  «U  thy  matehlcM  tkini 
To  bend  attentioD  to  toy  will ; 
With  mUthat  the  Hittono  moae 
Caa,  o'er  thj  brilliant  page,  diffote : 
Ob,  far,  what  coald  thy  powerfal  art, 
EVn  thine  V  eofage  and  keep  the  beart, 
JDid^st  thoQ  not  bribe  the  enraptured  e]re, 
With  all  the  charms  of  •ymmetry ; 
The  scnlptared  grace,  the  magic  form, 
With  life,  with  taste,  with  beauty  warm ; 
Did  »ke  not  bid,  with  skill  dirine, 
Her  pencil  p^ow  along  the  line ; 
Herself  a  thousand  powers  in  (me, 
'J  hine  own  Ajigblica  alone  7  W,  B. 


The  •Answer. 

When  taste  and  genins  both  eombtoe 

To  yield  the  imed  of  praise. 
Their  theme,  embalmed  hy  eveiy  line 

Exists  in  deathless  lays  : 

Thus,  haply,  in  thy  marie  rhyme. 

The  Pil^m  and  his  Tale, 
Buoyant  along  the  stream  of  time 

May  still  attendant  sail ; 

Bot  she,  whose  **  myriad  powcra  in  on*** 

Inspired  thy  gilded  song, 
Angklica* — to  her  alone 

Shall  aU  the  praise  belong  !  E.  D.  C. 

The  next  year  the  Univerfiity  of  Cambridge  was  visited  with 
typhus  fever,  which  proved  fatal  to  some  of  the  younger  mem- 
lerSy  and  created  great  alarm  among  all  who  were  either  resi- 


i 


*  Connected  with  the  main  object  of  these  Terset,  is  the  following  iev  d'enrit  of 
^rofessor  Ponon,  every  scrap  of  whose  learning  is  acceptable.    It  is  a  Latin  Charade 
pon  the  word  comix,  addressed  to  Angelica  (Mrs.  Clarke,)  onder  the  name  of  Iris, 
ric,  said  he,  is  called  *  Ay/tXof  in  Homer.    It  is  beantifoUy  written  npon  a  small  heart 
haped  piece  of  fine  TeUoffli  abovt  the  size  of  a  shilling  by  the  PfofeMor  himielf. 

Prom 

a  MS. 

700 

Tears  old. 

Aeoif  ma  ex  oo  *«- 

nera  qood  ex  dooDas 

raoDosvUabis  vocibus  unam 

voeam  djrnyllabon  efflcit.    Fri- 

mum,  secojadam,  tertiam,  si- 

vetotam.  OalUos,  *Cbarade. 

Te  primnm  ioeaaie  oiroiom,  propinsqiM  toeatij 
Iri,  mibi  fbrtim  surripoisM  <(aeror  ; 
Nee  tamen  hoc  furtam  tibi  eoodonara  racnseM» 
Bi  pretiom  simili  solTere  meres  Tdis. 
Bed  qao  plus  caodoris  habent  tibi  coOa  steando, 

Hoc  Ubi  pins  primam  frig  oris  kktm  habet ;  '  1 

lamqae  sinistra  eavA  caatarit  ab  Iliee  totun 
•auna*  el  aadases  vpes  vetat  esse  raUt. 

lU  f  • 

Oo 
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dent  in»  or  connected  with  it.  Dr.  Clarke  had  just  begun  bia 
annual  labours  to  a  crowded  audience,  with  an  introductory 
Lecture  upon  the  origin  and  formation  of  meteoric  stonn,  at 
which  were  exhibited  the  most  celebrated  aerolites  in  theUng- 
dom,  and  was  advancing  with  great  spirit  and  popularity  in  bis 
course,  when  this  calamity  forced  him  to  his  bed,  and  dispersed 
his  audience. 

"  We  have  been  all  dying,"  he  says  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  CripfM^ 
<<  Angel  had  the  fever  first,  but  did  not  give  it  to  the  child  (his 
fourth  son)  at  her  breast,  proof  therefore  that  it  cannot  be 
catching.  I  then  was  seized  with  it,  in  the  midst  of  my  Lee- 
tures,  and  bad  one  hot  fit  which  lasted  thirty-six  hours.  You 
that  have  seen  what  my  sufi*erings  used  to  be  with  a  hot  fit  of 
eight  hours,  may  guess  what  sort  of  a  struggle  I  should  have 
with  one  of  thirty-six  houi-s.  I  am  now  slowly  recoreritig, 
but  many  are  dead."  What  notions  he  himself  had  formed  of 
thb  fever  is  difScult  to  say,  nor  is  it  perhaps  now  material: 
but  having  suffered  from  it  himself,  and  witnessed  its  effects 
on  many  others,  he  bad  been  led  to  some  conclusions  respect- 
ing it,  which  he  submitted  to  the  public  in  the  Courier  news- 
paper under  the  signature  of  Senex. 

in  the  course  of  the  same  year  he  took  great  in  erest  in  tbe 
fate  of  a  collection  of  vases,  which  had  been  brought  from 
Athens  by  Mr.  S.  Graham,  and  were  to  be  sold  by  auction  in 
London,  in  the  spring.  This  gentleman  had  resided  for  seve- 
ral months  at  Athens,  and  his  excavations,  which  had  been 
carried  on  with  great  perseverance  and  spirit  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Mr.  Fauvel,  a  French  artist,  to  whom  Dr.  Clarke  bad 
recommended  him,  had  been  more  successful  than  those  of 
any  other  persons  who  have  either  preceded  or  followed  him. 
The  nufldber  of  vases  found  by  him  was  very  considerable ;  and 
though  it  seems  to  be  allowed,  that  the  specimens  from  Greece 
do  not  usually  exhibit  such  fine  workmanship  as  those  of 
Magna  Grscia  in  the  south  of  Italy,  yet  were  there  among  tbe 
fruits  of  his  researches  some  which  in  point  of  elegance  of 
form,  as  well  as  classical  illustration,  were  entitled  to  a  high 
degree  of  distinction ;  independent  of  the  superior  interest 
derived  from  the  place  where  they  were  found,  which  was 
without  the  city  of  Athens,  a  short  distance  on  the  road  to 
Thebes.  Of  these  vases  Dr.  Clarke  drew  up  a  learned  and 
interesting  description,  which  formed  in  fact  the  catalogue  at 
the  sale.  A  few  of  the  lots  were  purchased  by  himself,  and 
remained  in  his  possession  at  his  death,  with  a  small  collec- 
tion of  his  own  brought  from  Epidauria,  and  some  bought  in 
by  Mr.  Graham,  were  afterward  given  to  the  author  of  this 
Memoir ;  among  which  was  one  ftmidl  specimen  of  great 
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beauty,  and  highly  estimated  by  Dr.  Clarke,  on  account  of  a 
theory  which  it  was  supposed  to  illustrate ;  it  represented  one 
of  the  Libethrides,  bearing  what  is  called  the  Ionic  volute  in 
her  hand,  and  he  had  formed  a  conjecture,  that  all  the  antique 
borders,  friezes,  and  cornices,  were  derived  irom  a  superstition 
connected  with  this  symbol,  which  he  imagined  to  be  a  plant; 
at  his  request  the  vase  was  placed  in  his  hands  for  the  purpose 
of  being  engraved,  and  his  letter  affords  a  curious  proof  of  the 
rapid  and  ingenious  combination  of  his  ideas  upon  such  subjects, 
and  of  the  readiness  with  which  he  was  accustomed  to  turn 
his  accidental  observations  to  account. 


t  To  the  Rev.  William  Otter. 


"  Harltow,  Sept  17th,  1815. 

^<  I  now  return  to  you  your  most  valuable  vase,  with  many 
thanks  ;  Angelica  has  made  a  beautiful  drawintr  from  it ;  which 
will  be  the  tail-piece  ot  the  preface  to  my  fourth  volume ; 
wherein  the  subject  is  discussed  to  which  the  curious  symbol 
relates :  I  never  was  so  interested  in  any  subject  in  my  life, 
as  I  have  been  by  these  terra-cottas.  I  believe  I  have  at  last 
made  out  their  whole  history.  The  discovery  of  a  vase  at 
Athens  with  this  most  Archaic  inscription — *  I  am  a  prize 
given  by  Athens,'  or,  ^  I  am  the  prize  of  the  Athensa,'  for 
Blomfield,  who  i»  for  the  first,  and  Knight,  who  is  for  the 
0econd,  are  two,  as  to  the  reading;  the  discovery,  I  say,  of 
this  inscription  has  recorded  the  use  of  these  vases  in  such 
conspicuous  characters,  that  it  may  be  said  to  be  *  written  in 
0un-beams.' 

"  When,  therefore,  this  precious  little  libatory  arrives,  please 
to  take  off  your  hat  before'  it,  and  make  your  best  bow ;  for 
no  unhallowed  hand  may  touch  it.  Above  two  thousand  years 
have  sped  since  it  was  won  by  an  Athenian  whom  the  songs 
proclaim  *  a  victor,'  in  the  P.inathensea.  Get  a  Shrewsbury 
cabinet-maker  to  secure  it  in  a  glass  cabinet  in  the  best  corner 
of  your  mansion,  lock  it  up,  and  throw  the  key  into  the 
Severn.  If  it  should  ever  be  broken,  expect  the  utmost  of 
Minerva's  resentment. 

"  I  have  worked  like  a  dragon  to  get  to  the  end  of  my  fourth 
volume,  *  wasting  the  midnight  oil'  in  continual  quill-driving 
and  cogitabundity." 
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In  the  early  part  of  the  next  year  the  fourth  volume  of  bh 
Travels  came  out,  and  the  Fitzwilliam  bequest  having  arrived 
at  Cambridge,  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  syndicate  for  the 
arrangement  and  disposal  of  that  most  interesting  and  vahuble 
property. 

To  show  his  extraordinary  devotion  to  his  Lectures  in 
Mineralogy,  it  may  be  mentioned,  that  he  began  this  year  to 
study  oil  painting,  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  embellish  his 
Lecture-room  with  iresh  ornaments  and  attractions,  and  by  t 
series  of  design*^  to  give  a  liaithful  and  accurate  representation 
of  the  native  character  and  situation  of  his  most  remarkable 
minerals,  and  of  the  scenes  amidst  which  they  occur.  But  a 
more  striking  proof  of  his  attachment  remains  to  be  told  ;  for 
at  the  same  time  hf  undertook  to  carry  on  all  the  chemical  ex* 
periments  necessary  for  a  knowledge  of  his  subjects,  during 
the  Lecture  itself,  that  he  might  have  the  analysis  of  tbea 
fresh  in  his  own  knowledge  and  recollection,  and  as  much  as 
possible  brought  before  the  eyes  of  hb  pupils.  This  task  he 
never  afterward  relinquished,  and  it  will  appear  subsequently 
how  severe  and  laboriitUh  it  proved  to  be. 

The  year  1817,  which  was  important  to  bim  in  several  re- 
spects, opened  with  the  most  flattering  testimony  of  the  es- 
teem in  which  he  was  held  in  the  University,  by  his  election  to 
the  office  of  Librarian,  vacant  by  the  death  of  Mr.  Davies. 
The  situation,  though  not  lucrative,  was  particularly  agreeable 
to  Dr.  Clarke,  on  account  of  its  connexion  with  the  Libraiy ; 
but  the  most  grateful  circumstance  arising  Irom  it.  was  die 
manner  in  which  his  application  was  received  by  the  numerous 
circle  of  his  friends.  From  the  moment  hi^  pretensions  were 
known,  the  warmest  promises  of  support  flowed  in  upon  him 
from  all  quarters,  of  which  a  large  mass  of  testimony  remains; 
and  so  decidedly  was  the  sense  of  the  University  shown  in  the 
course  of  a  short  canvass,  that  the  other  candidates  withdrew 
before  the  day  of  election  ;  thus  thr  field  being  left  open  tohiiBi 
he  was  unanimousl}  elected,  on  the  13tb  of  February,  1817; 
and  the  heartiness  of  his  joy  upon  the  occasion,  it  would  be 
vain  to  express  in  any  other  words  than  his  own. 

"  Feb.  14, 1817. 

**  Yesterday  was  one  of  the  happiest  days  of  our  lives.  I 
might  truly  say — 

*  I  envj  not, 
The  kinr  his  lot, 

When  ding  dong  went  the  hellt.' 

'<  In  the  morning  at  twelve  our  baby  was  christened.    At 
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two  P.  H.  I  was  unaoimously  elected  Librarian  in  the  senate* 
In  the  evening:,  we  had  all  our  friends  to  a  dance  and  supper, 
which  went  off  in  most  gallant  style  till  four  This  momingi 
as  soon  as  I  was  elected,  the  bells  of  St.  Mary's,  and  of  St. 
Benedict's,  fired  off  most  jovial  peals,  and  all  was  mirth  and 
gratulation. 

**  I  hope  you  will  hear  me  open  my  course  of  Lectures  in 
high  force.  See  the  next  number  of  Thompson's  Annals,  for 
a  farther  account  of  my  experiments." 

The  subject  alluded  to  in  this  letter,  as  forming  the  substance 
of  a  paper  in  Dr.  Thomson's  Annals,  and  intended  (o  be 
brought  forward  in  his  next  Lecture,  was  the  Gas  Blow  Pipe  ; 
a  subject  which,  considering  the  large  share  of  his  labours  it 
occupied  during  the  tew  remaining  years  of  his  life,  which  it 
in  truth  contributed  to  diminish,  requires,  perhaps,  in  justice  to 
his  memory,  to  be  somewhat  fully  detailed.  The  history  of 
this  machine  commences  at  an  earlier  period,  but  it  has  been 
purposely  reserved  for  this  year,  when  the  interest  arising  from 
it,  both  in  his  own  mind  and  in  those  of  others,  was  at  its 
height.  So  early  as  the  year  1814,  Dr.  Clarke  bad  been  in 
the  habit  of  submitting  many  of  his  minerals  to  the  action  of 
the  common  blow  pipe,  a  practice  from  which  he  proposed 
to  himself  amusement  as  much  as  information,  and  which  he 
recommended  to  his  friends  as  an  admirable  way  of  passing  an 
idle  evening.  In  the  course,  however,  of  this  scientific  sport, 
which  began  to  wear  more  importance  in  his  eyes  as  he  ad- 
vanced, bis  eagerness  for  inquiry  soon  outstripped  the  powers 
of  the  humble  instrument  employed  by  him  ;  and  being  desti- 
tute of  other  chemical  apparatus,  his  attention  was  anxiously 
directed  towards  every  hint  or  observation  which  was  likely  to 
improve  and  to  make  the  most  of  that  which  he  had ;  espe- 
cially in  1816,  when  having  made  a  discovery  of  a  new  co- 
louring principle  in  soda,, about  which  he  corresponded  with 
Dr.  Wollaston,  he  foCind  still  greater  encouragement  for  the 
continuance  of  his  pursuit.  In  this  state  of  mind  a  little  work 
of  Lavoisier^s  fell  into  his  hands,  entitled,  *  Essai  d'un  art  de 
fusion  a  Paide  de  Pair  du  feu,  par  M.  Ehrman,  suivi  des  Me- 
moires  de  M.  Lavoisier,  Strasburg,  1787,'  in  which  is  described 
the  use  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen  gases  propelled  from  dif- 
ferent reservoirs  in  the  fusion  of  mineral  substances,  and  in  aid 
of  the  common  blow  pipe.  Here  was  one  step  gained,  and 
while  his  thoughts  were  occupied  with  this  work,  he  saw 
accidentally  at  Mr.  Newman's,  in  Lisle  Street,  a  vessel  invented 
by  Mr.  Broke  for  a  different  purpose,  but  which  he  thought  ca- 
pablei  with  some  alteration,  of  bringing  these  new  agents  into 
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me  in  die  wiy  he  widied :  aceordiD^,  be  eat  Mr.  Nevata 
to  work  upon  it  with  his  ideaa^  who  after  ht? erai  triali^  |m- 
juced  the  celebated  Instnraienl  caOed  the  Oaa  Blow  Pqie ;  ia 
which  the  two  gases  being  united  in  a  eommon  reaemir»  ia 
the  proportion  in  which  thej  constitnte  water,  are  propdM 
through  a  jet  of  rery  small  diameter,  and  by  tbeir  combMtioa 
at  the  orifice^  as  in  the  coat  gas  hmp»  produce  an  intmialjr  if 
beat,  infinitely  superior  to  that  of  the  eommon  blow  pips^ 
The  eiact  pro^iortion  of  hydrogen  td  oxygen  (vis.  two  to  eai 
in  bulk),  to  which  he  always  attached  great  nnpoitaiice  in  tie 
eondnct  of  Ins  ezpenments,  and  which  he  thovgfat  eorid  bs 
equably  supported,  only  hiy  baring  a  common  resenroir,  wasi 
suggestion  entirely  hb  own,  and  derived  from  9r  tlieoiy  Ism 
ago  adopted  by  him  at  Naples^  thai  the  volcanic  enpkiSBBBS.sc 
Tesuvius,  with  the  intense  heat  which  aocompamed  them,  wale 
nuunly  caused  by  the  pressure  and  subsequent  combnatkm  af 

f  these  two  gases,  formed  from  the  decomposition  of  *watB4 
which  was  alwap  observed  to  be  withdrawn  from  tbe  nog^   i 
bouring  wells,  and  even  lakes,  in  great  abundance,  on  the  en 
of  an  eruption.    In  this  stage  of  bis  progreM  he  commoniealll  j 
his  views  to  Sir  H.  Davy,  and  Dr.  Wo|laston,  in  May«  ISIlL    ] 
The  latter  was  averse  from  the  experiment  aStogetbeiry  nadw   ^ 
the  well-ffuiiided  apprehension,  that  the  retrograde  moCioarf   ^ 
the  flame  would  cao8e  tbe  apparatus  to  explode ;  and  while  he 
suggested  several  minerals,  particularly  iridium  and  wood  tis, 
as  proper  subjects  of  experiment,  earnesily  recommended  t 
difTerent  process  in  tbe  management  of  the  explosive  gasei^ 
and  warned  him  against  that  which  he  had  described.     The 
former  (Sir  Humphry  Davy)  reported  to  him  in  July  of  tbe 
same  year,  that  he  had  made  the  experiment.     In  the  mean- 
time, Dr.  Clarke  proceeded  for  several  weeks  in  his  own  way, 
to  submit  some  of  the  most  refractory  substances  of  the  miae- 
ral  kingdom  to  the  action  of  the  new  machine,  and  with  no 
other  inconvenience  than  a  few  harmless  detonations ;  but  at 
last  the  accident  predicted  hy  Dr.  Wollaston  occurred ;  and 
Dr.  Clarke  himself,  with  two  other  gentlemen  and  a  servant 
were  exposed  to  the  most  imminent  danger,  by  the  bursting  of 
the  copper  reservoir,  under  a  high  state  of  pressure,  large 
pieces  of  which  passed  close  to  some  of  them,  and  buried 
themselves  in  the  walls.     In  September  be  wrote  thus  to  the 
author  of  this  Memoir : 

<<I  sacrificed  the  whole  month  of*  August  to  chemistry.  Oh, 
how  I  did  work  !  It  was  delightful  play  to  me ;  and  I  stuck 
to  it  day  and  night.  At  last  having  blown  off  boUi  my  eye« 
brows,  and  eyelashes,  and  neariy  blown  oat  both  my  eyes^  1 
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ended  with  a  bang  that  shook  all  the  houses  round  my  Lecture- 
room.  The  Cambridge  paper  has  told  you  the  result  of  all 
this  alchemy,  for  I  bare  actually  decomposed  the  earths,  and 
obtained  them  in  a  metallic  form.'' 

Rendered  cautious  by  this  accident,  but  in  no  way  dismayed 
by  it,  his  only  care  was  to  prevent  a  repetitioa  of  the  danger ; 
and  being  supplied  with  a  simple  but  ingenious  invention  of 
Mr.  Gumming  (('hemical  professor  at  Cambridge,)  called  the 
safety  cylinder,  which  by  the  intervention  of  a  column  of  oil, 
intercepts  the  retrograde  motion  of  the  flame,  without  inter* 
fering  with  the  passage  of  the  gas,  and  farther  secured  by  a 
screen  of  wood  interposed  between  the  main  body  of  the  ap* 
paratus  and  the  operator,  he  continued  his  experiments  with 
more  spirit  and  greater  success  than  ever,  submitting  the  results 
of  them  from  time  to  time  to  the  public,  in  the  Journal  of  the 
Royal  Institution,  and  in  Dr.  Thomson's  Annals.     These  re* 
suits,  which  with  many  others  were  afterward  collected  and 
published  by  himself,  will  be  passed  over  with  no  other  obser* 
vation  than  that  his  experiments  upon  brass  (copper  with  zinc) 
are  considered  by  Mr.  P.  Knight  of  great  importance,  inas- 
nmch  as  they  present  to  the  antiquary  an  easy  test  for  distin- 
guishing ancient  bronze  from  a  spurious  imitation  in  brass ;  but 
the  effect  of  his  labours  upon  Barytes  (the  heavy  earth,)  neces- 
sarily falls  within  the  scope  of  his  biographer,  because  from  this 
arose  the  memorable  difference  of  opinion  between  Dr.  Clarke 
with  his  friends  on  one  side,  and  the  chemists  of  the  Royal  In- 
stitution on  the  other.     It  is  well  known  that  the  metallic 
nature  of  the  earths  is  a  discovery  entirely  due  to  the  illus- 
trious president  of  the  Royal  Society ;  and  that  among  other 
names  conferred  at  first  by  anticipation,  he  gave  the  name  of 
Barium  to  the  metallic  base  of  Barytes.     This  earth,  on  ac- 
count of  its  refractory  nature,  became  very  early  an  important 
subject  of  Dr.  Clarke's  experiments,  the  effect  of  which  was 
a  firm  conviction  in  his  own  mind,  that  he  had  procured  the 
metal  Barium,  or  Plutonium, 'as  he  afterward  called  it,  by  fusion 
with  his  gas  blow  pipe.     All  the  merit  that  he  could  possibly 
claim  was,  that  he  had  arrived  at  the  same  result  with  Sir  H. 
Davy,  by  a  more  simple  process,  and  had  exhibited  the  metal 
without  any  amalgam,  with  greater  lustre,  and  in  a  more  per- 
manent form.     But  this,  it  must  be  confessed,  many  distin- 
guished chemists,  and  particularly  those  of  the  Royal  Institu- 
tion, were  not  disposed  to  allow;  for  having  carried  on  similar 
contemporary  experiments  upon  the  same  substance,  without 
deriving  the  same  satisfaction  from  the  results,  they  concluded 
<hat  Dr.  Clarke  and  his  friends  bad  been  deceived  by  the 
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{■endo-metellie  appemnoe,  whioh  it  allowed  on  aD  liaMb 
•oroethnei  to  acoumpaiiy  the  aetkni  of  tbe  blow  pipe^  partiBS- 
larlj  in  wood  tin ;  and  that,  in  point  of  (act,  be  bad  not  proeoMd 
tbe  metal  Barimn  at  ail.  On  tbe  other  hand.  Dr.  Clerki^ 
confiding  in  the  results  of  bis  own  labour,  contended  Chat  the 
•xpeiunenta  of  thie  Royal  Institution  bad  failed;  eftherfioa 
the  imparity  oL  tlie  earth  (lor  he  himself  had  ibiuid,  that  he 
could  ne? er  succeed  unless  the  substance  was  entirely  Aes 
£rom  water,)  or  from  their  not  using  the  safety  apparatus^  sad 
therefore  not  obtaining  sufficient  power;  and  appeakdnot 
only  to  his  own  pupils  and  friends,  but  also  to  many  straMM 
and  visiters,  as  well  as  to  some  well  known  efaejnists,jlsf 
whom  hsd  witnessed  his  eiperiments.  In  the  mean  tisH^- 
several  curious  and  interesting  discussions  took  place  becweea 
Dr.  Clarke  and  his  philosophical  friends  respecting  die  metdfie 
lustre  of  his  resultt,  while  specimens  of  the metatnocaved 
bj  him  were  exhibited  at  Sir  Joseph  Banks\  by  Dr.  Tbomsoii^ 
and  others ;  and  in  the  month  of  April,  1817,  Dr.  Wollaslsa 
himself,  who  was  always  upon  tbe  most  friendly  fenns  wilh 
Dr.  Clarke,  came  down  to  Cambridge  by  appointraentt  qpai 
a  visit  to  him,  on  purpose  to  be  present  at  the  operaticHi; 
shrewdly  observing,  mst  one  pair  of  experienced  eyes  was  al 
good  as  two  hundred  (the  number  of  the  audience,)  some  sf 
whom,  not  bt- ing  able  to  see,  were  no  evidence  at  all. '  WI»t 
his  opinion  was  immediately  after  this  meeting,  does  act  sp- 
pear,  but  it  is  probable  from  their  farther  correspondence, 
that  bis  doubts,  which  rested  on  the  substance  fused  not  an- 
swering cenain  nice  metallic  tests,  were  not  removed.  At  all 
events,  the  same  skepticism,  or  rather  infidelity,  remained  tt 
the  head  quarters  of  the  Royal  Institution,  and  at  last,  to  brin; 
the  matter  to  issue.  Dr.  Clarke  fairly  proposed  to  come  to 
London  himself,  with  his  apparatus,  and  to  exhibit  the  experi- 
ment in  the  presence  of  its  most  distinguished  members,  and 
in  their  own  laboratory.  For  some  reason  tbe  meeting  never 
took  place,  and  as  no  attempt  was  afterward  made  to  bring  the 
parties  together,  and  no  other  experiments  have  been  canted 
on  with  the  same  spirit  since  Dr.  Clarke's  death,  the  subject 
remains,  it  is  believed,  nearly  as  it  was.  But  whatever  be- 
comes of  this  question,*  it  is  surely  fair  to  infer,  that  some 


*  TIm  folbmiag  toeouitof  Dr.  Clirin'tdisoorerr  of  tht  mettl  of  BurUt  b  lifn 
1^  Dr.  ThomiM.  See  his  Chemutiy,  t.  i.  p.  S4S,  edit  1817.  Dr.  Cbcto  te  Si* 
oompoMd  BuTtef,  bj  expoting  it  to  as  intense  heat,  prodneed  by  Uie  canb«liMif 
a  alfMUB  of  ozTgen  and  hydrogen  gas.  mixed  together  in  the  reqolite  nropoftiatt 
torm  water.  He  hfs  gif  en  to  the  metal  of  Baiytes  the  name  of  PlufoBion."  Ho  Ita 
proceeds  to  relate  its  propertiet,  and  describes  it  as  a  "solid  aetal  ol'lht  oolowsf 
silferi  »eUiH»t«t«DpanitK«bttow  ndMiib«dMlMq;T«tataiMS  ^        ~ 
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ifterit  is  due  to  Dr.  Clarke  for  bis  rapid  and  ingenious  combi* 
nation  of  means  in  tbe  invention  of  the  Gas  Blow  Pipe ;  and 
a  much  higher  degree  of  praise  for  bis  extraordinary  zeal,  in- 
dustry,  and  perseverance,  manifested  in  the  use  of  it,  by  which 
he  has  produced  results  infinitely  more  curious  and  brilliant  than 
those  which  any  other  chemist  had  effected  by  the  same 
agents ;  all  the  earthy  minerals  having  been  fused  by  him  as 
well  as  all  the  metaln,  many  of  which  could  scarcely  be  affect* 
ed  by  the  best  furnaces.  Berzelius,  in  Sweden.  Mr.  Hare,  in 
America,  and,  it  is  believed,  Dr.  Thomson,  had  all  -tried  the  ef- 
fects ot  these  gases  by  a  different  method,  but  not  with  the 
same  results.  Not  to  lose  sight  of  this  subject  it  may  be 
ftated.  that  whatever  feeling  of  disappointment  mixht  have 
arisen  in  his  mind  from  the  doubts  or  incredulity  of  others,  it 
never  seems  to  have  put  him  out  of  humour  with  his  invention) 
or  to  have  interrupted  the  career  of  his  exertions,  for  during 
tbe  remainder  of  this  year,  and  throughout  the  whole  of  the 
next,  his  experiments  were  continued  with  such  ardour  and 
perseverance,  that  no  leHS  than  twenty  papers,  enrirely  resulting 
from  them,  were  communicated  to  the  public  in  Dr.  Thomson's 
AnnalK,  a  list  of  which  will  be  given  in  the  Appendix  ;  and  in 
1819,  he  collected  his  observations  in  a  small  octavo  volume, 
entitled  the  Gas  Blow  Pipe,  with  mgraviugB  of  the  instrument, 
the  safety  apparatus,  &c.  It  contains  at  some  length  the  his- 
tory of  the  discovery,  with  the  particulars  and  properties  of 
the  machine  ;  also  an  interesting  and  lively  description  of  some 
remarkable  phenomena  witnessed  by  himself  attending  an 
eruption  of  Vesuvius,  which  led  to  his  theory  ol  th^  gases, 
and  an  appendix  describing  his  experiments  upon  ninety -nix 
substances  ol  the  mineral  kingdom,  with  their  results.  His 
last  remarks,  directly  relating  to  this  machine,  are  contained 
in  a  paper  in  Dr.  Tbomson^s  Annals,  1821  (new  series,)  en- 
titled **  Observations  upon  the  Gas  Blow  Pipe,  and  upon  some 
of  the  more  remarkable  results  whico  have  been  obtained  in 
using  this  instrument  during  a  course  of  five  years,  in  which  it 
baa  been  constantly  employed  ;  being  a  continuation  of  former 
remarks  on  the  same  subject. -' 

Not  long  after  the  appearance  of  this  volume,  a  new  sub- 
stance was  submitted  to  his  inquiry,  which  gave  fresh  spirit  to 


CUgMe  of  meltiitg  pUte-gUsf.  but  at  that  tamperatore  actii^  Tiokntl j  upon  tha  glaff : 
yrobably  daeompotuf  tEe  alkali  of  the  kUm,  and  oonFerting  it  ioto  a  protox]rde. 
When  exposed  to  the  air.  it  rapidlj  tarnitfiety  abiorbt  oxygen,  and  ie  oonrerted  into 
Barytet.  It  •inks  rapidly  in  water,  and  eeemeto  be  at  least  lonr  or  fire  ttmec  hearier 
than  that  liqoid.  It  oecompoiet  water  with  great  rapidity ;  hydrogen  ie  emitted ;  and 
it  if  coorerted  into  Barytas.  When  strooglj  prtaied,  it  bcoMBCi  flat,  and  nenc^ 
appears  to  be  both  dnctiwand  maUeaUa.*' 
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his  c^rations,  and  produced  rpsults  not  less  interesfiiif  than 
they  are  unquestionable ;  of  which  the  tollowiog  statewifnt 
will  suffice : — 

The  discovery  of  a  new  metal  in  one  of  the  ores  of  ZiBe» 
by  Professor  Stromeyer,  about  the  latter  end  of  the  year  1817, 
was  known  to  the  Englbh  chemists ;  but  the  rarity  of  the 
mineral  from  which  it  had  been  obtained,  had  prevented  the 
greater  part  of  the  scientific  world,  from  all  farther  eiamin»> 
tion  of  it8  properties.  In  the  autumn  of  181 9,  however.  Dr. 
Thomson  had  published,  in  the  Annals  of  Philosophy,  a  pper 
by  Stromeyer,  on  this  subject,  under  the  sruidance  of  whicii^ 
Dr.  Clarke  procured  some  of  the  fibrous  blende  from  Prizlram, 
in  Bohemia,  and  separated  from  it  the  new  metal,  called  Cad- 
mium by  Stromeyer,  to  mark  its  conneiion  with  Zinc,  the  ore 
of  which  had  in  early  times  been  railed  Cadmia  Terra. 
Having  now  the  means  of  becoming  acquainted  with  the  pro- 
perties of  this  new  substance,  and  the  foreign  ore  having  been 
exhausted.  Dr.  Clarke  undertook  the  examination  of  some  of 
the  English  ores  of  Zinc,  in  which  the  radiated  fibrous  struc- 
ture led  him  to  suppose  that  Cadtninm  mitcht  also  be  present. 
In  this  expectation  he  was  not  disappointed,  and  thus  was  ena> 
bled  to  add  to  our  catalogue  of  the  producticirM  of  this  countiy, 
the  new  metal  of  ProlesHor  Stromeyer.  This  discovery  vraf 
first  announced  by  Dr.  Thomson,  in  the  Annals  for  March, 
18S0,  and  the  details  of  Dr.  Clarke's  experiments  appeared  in 
the  same  publiratinn  for  the  subsequent  month.  After  this 
period,  other  ^ubject8  of  scientific  research  occupied  his  atten- 
tion for  a  con^derabie  time,  but  in  the  latter  end  of  1821,  he 
returned  to  this  inquiry.  His  observations  upon  the  ores 
which  contam  Cadmium,  and  upon  tht-  various  tents  of  its 
prcMence,  are  dated  I82S,  and  are  published  in  the  Annab  for 
February.  A  subsequent  paper  appeared  in  March,  bearing 
the  date  of  February  6,  containing  the  details  ol  an  experiment 
by  which  he  bad  separated  the  new  metal  from  metallic  or 
sheet-zinc. 

It  is  by  no  means  the  wish  of  his  biographer  to  exaggerate 
the  merit  of  discoveries,  which,  had  they  been  ten  times  more 
important  than  they  are,  would  be  no  compensation  to  lus 
friends  lor  the  costly  sacrifice  by  which  they  were  purchased, 
the  injury  of  his  most  valuable  health  ;  but  surely  every  candid 
person  must  allow,  that  in  this  distinguished  age  of  chemical 
inquiry,  when  so  many  skilful  and  sagacious  men  are  exclu- 
sively occupied  in  extending  the  boundaries  of  the  science,  it 
is  an  extraordinay  trait  in  the  character  of  Dr.  Clarke,  that, 
occupied  as  he  was  in  other  matters,  he  was  able  to  make  any 
discovery  at  all,  especially  when  it  is  remembered|  that  his 
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chemical  experiments  were  entirely  subsidiary  to  his  Minera- 
logical  Lecturer,  chat  they  were  taken  up  late  in  life,  pursued 
under  the  pressure  of  the  most  dreadful  health,  and  with 
scarcely  any  other  apparatus  than  the  instrument  of  bis  own 
inventing  and  pmviding,  the  Gas  Blow  Pipe.  In  truth,  the 
^qualities  he  possessed  were  not  less  calculated  to  ensure  suc- 
cess in  the  paths  of  science,  than  in  those  spacious  fields  of 
enterprise  which  his  travels  bad  presented  to  him.  Bold, 
speculative,  laborious,  persevering,  and  ingenious,  there  was 
nothing  which  appeared  difficult  to  him ;  and  so  passionately 
was  he  devoted  to  chemistry,  that,  to  use  his  own  words,  he 
has  actually  gone  to  bed  and  dreamed  of  results,  which  he  has 
afterward  waked  to  obtain.  Nor  was  hiswant  of  caution  an  evil 
of  great  importance  to  him,  for  such  was  the  candour  and  com* 
municativeness  of  bis  mind,  and  such  the  ureneral  publicity  of 
his  proceedings,  that  his  errors  were  neither  bigotted  nor  per- 
manent ;  and  many  persons  there  were,  very  capable  of  setting 
him  right  in  various  steps  of  bis  progress,  who  were  not  able 
to  keep  pace  with  him  in  his  subsequent  career. 

Notwithstanding  the  deep  and  lasting  interest  excited  in  his 
mind  bj  these  inquiries,  which  formed  from  this  time  quite  a 
new  feature  in  his  life,  he  was  never  more  actively  engaged, 
in  his  other  avocations  and  duties,  never  more  alive  to  the 
general  interest  of  literature,  than  during  the  three  years  in 
whioh  they  were  carrying  on  *  In  1817  he  contributed  two 
papers  to  the  Arcbaeologia,  and  one  to  the  Geological  Society : — 


*  The  followioo;  cartorj  obaeirationa  upon  female  edacatioo,  written  at  thia  time  in 
anawer  to  some  ioqiiiries  from  a  mother,  afford  an  amusiug  specimen  of  hie  reasoning 
upon  this  im]^rtant  subject.  Of  coarse,  many  cases  mast  occar  in  which  extension  of 
this  very  limited  ranf^e  of  female  inquiry  must  be  desirable  :— 

**  In  answer  to  your  inquiry,  respecting  the  education  of  jowr  eldest  daughter,  mv 
observations  will  be  brief;  Let  her  be  educated  as  you  and  your  sisters  were  educated, 
and  she  will,  it  she  resemble  them,  ponsess  every  accomplishment,  and  all  the  informa- 
tion which  is  requiaite  to  secure  the  affections  of  her  future  husband.  Believe  me, 
there  is  no  greater  mistake  than  that  of  suppodng  younr  women  are  rendered  amiable 
by  being  what  is  called  *  learned.'  If  I  haa  a  daughter  (which  is  beyond  my  mean|||f 
attainment)  I  would  as  soon  make  a  dragon  of  her,  as  a  '  learned  woman.'  I  have 
seen  many  of  these  *  learned  women' — horse  godmothera  tiwrj  one  of  them ! — bat  I 
never  knew  any  thing  lovely  or  desirable  in  them.    Pope  has  mt  them  off— 

<  Artemiaia  talka  by  fita 
Of  fathers,  sages,  critics,  wits. 

Reads  Malbranche.  Boyle,  and  Locke ; 
Tet  in  some  things,  methinlu  she  fails, 
•  Twere  well  if  she  would  pare  her  nails, 

And  wear  a  cleaner  smock :' 

<<  At  for  mathematics,  the  very  idea  of  aoeh  a  study  for  Laura,  is  enough  to  make 
one's  blood  run  cokU  Reading,  writing,  oeedleworit,  arithmetic,  aeowmte  spelling. 
Ice.  whh  a  litde  common  geography  (wnieh  eomea  byreadiag,)  and  mnsie  and  daao- 
ing ;  these  thiaga  are  aiflfeott  neceaaary  in  a  woman.  We  ezpectto  find  them  iaeveij 
woman  of  genteel  birth,  and  they  ara  geMrally  foorf*  I  would  not  go  beroad  theae. 
Bot  aa  to  the  kind  of  miding,  then  may  be  mnoh  diffnrence  of  opinion,  ror  mj  owb 
port,  if  my  taste  may  gwde  jo«,  I  woud  make  the  aacred  Seriptnea,  aa  olten  at  poi* 
•ibl^  baresereiee  im  reading,  for  tbif  reafOB,  iadepeadait  of  more  impoctaat  motiTOi, 
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The  first  entitled,  **  Observations  upon  some  CeUe  Re" 
mains,  lately  discovered,  by  the  public  road  leading  iron 
London  to  Cambridge,  near  to  the  village  of  Sawaton :  dktint 
seven  miles  trim  the  University.*' 

The  second,  ^*  An  Account  of  some  Antiquities  found  at 
Fuibourn  in  Cambridgeshire,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  Nicholas 
Carlisle,  Esq,  F.R.S.  Secretary.-' 

The  third,  ^*0n  the  Composition  of  a  dark  bituminooi 
Limestone,  irom  the  parish  ot  Whiteford  in  Flintshire/' 

In  the  course  of  the  next  year  a  literary  task  of  considerable 
delicacy  and  responsibility  was  intrusted  to  him,  in  the  moit 
pleasing  manner,  of  which  he  acquitted  himself  with  great  judg- 
ment and  ability. 

The  citizens  of  Glasgow  having  subscribed  a  lai^  sum  for 
the  purpose  of  erecting  a  statue  in  honour  of  their  illiistrioos 
countryman,  Sir  John  VIoore,  selected  Dr.  Clarke  (to  um  the 
words  of  the  chairman  of  their  committee)  as  the  inditidutl 
possessing  the  greatest  knowledge  and  taste  upon  such  sab- 
jects,  and  in  every  respect  the  best  qualified  to  compose  an  in- 
scription worthy  of  (he  memory  of  Sir  John  Moore.  In  con* 
sequence  of  this  flattering  invitation,  he  compoKcd  and  trani- 
miUcd  to  Glasgow  several  inscriptions,  in  different  languages, 
from  which,  in  December  of  the  same  year,  a  short  one,  partly 
Gr^ek  and  partly  English,  was  selected  by  the  committee,  and 
afterwards  approved  by  the  subscribers  and  the  relations  of 
Sir  John  Moore.  The  Greek  words  are  from  Thucydides, 
with  a  slight  alteration  : — 

mAMKOY  •  MOOFE 

AFAAMA 

ANAP12N  •  TAP  •  EniOANON 

HAXA  •  TH 

TA002. 

'The  committee  wished  to  have  an  English  inscription,  but 
after  some  discussion  with  Dr.  Clarke,  who  thought  that  it 
would  involve  too  many  details  of  honours,  birth,  parentage, 
&c.  they  were  induced  to  alter  their  views.  The  statue  was 
executed  by  Flaxman,  of  bronze,  and  colossal,  to  be  placed 
upon  a  pedestal  of  granite.     The  thanks  of  the  subscribers 


tBat  in  them  are  oontai&ed  all  ttie  eonrcet  of  wisdom,  bafltory,  geograpliT,  podiy, 
Morality,  paUioe,  rablimity,  unaffected  nrnplidty,  truth ;  la  short,  open  the  volaBt 
where  yon  will,  a  dirine  oracle  seems  to  say,  ^Hear !  for  I  will  speak  of  titell«t 
thijift,  and  the  opening  of  my  mouth  shall  be  of  right  things.'  " 
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were  afterward  conveyed  to  Dr.  Clarke,  with  the  information 
that  fifty  guineas  were  placed  at  his  disposal  for  a  piece  of 
plate. 

In  1819,*  he  brought  out  the  fifth  volume  of  his  Travels  ; 
and  soon  after,  in  1820,  he  published,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Arch- 
deacon Wrangham,  a  Critique  on  the  character  and  writmgs 
of  Sir  6.  Wbeler,  Knighi,  as  a  traveller.  Only  fifty  copies  of 
this  tract,  which  is  in  truth  but  little  known,  were  at  first 
given  to  tbe  public,  but  it  was  afterward  repi-inted  in  Mr. 
Wrangbam's  Life  of  Dr.  Zouch.  Soon  after  this  he  drew  up 
a  Prospectus  for  his  Scotch  Tour,  and  made  many  prepara- 
tions  with  a  view  to  the  publication  of  it ;  collecting  his  Scotch 
minerals  and  drawings,  which  had  been  of  course  much  dis- 
persed during  the  long  period  that  had  elapsed  since  his  return. 

But  of  all  the  literary  labours  which  occupied  his  pen  in  the 
course  of  this  year,  the  most  captivating  to  his  own  fancy  was 
his  Treatise  on  the  Lituus,  an  interesting  and  highly  oma* 
mented  work,  originating  in  one  of  those  accidents  which 
never  happened  to  any  one  but  Dr.  Clarke,  and  furnishing  a 
striking  example  of  the  irresistible  energy  with  which  his  ob- 
jects were  pursued.  In  the  month  of  August,  a  watchmaker 
at  Cambridge,  accustomed  to  collect  coins,  &c.  in  the  way  of 


*  The  followioif  note,  fonnd lately  amonf^ Dr.  Clarke'«jp»pen,  beinceonneeted  with 
the  transactioDi  ol  ihi«  year,  baa  been  thoagbt  worthy  of  insertion.  There  is  nothioK 
new  in  the  dictotn  of  Lor«J  Krskine  in  tliia  conirersation,  bat  bin  iUadtr.ition  of  it  wiU 
be  interexttnar  to  many  who  were  aeqiriioted  with  Mr.  Biirke  or  remember  hit 
uratorr,  and  the  itory  with  which  the  account  clo»ea,  will  be  probably  considered 
kH  curious  by  all. 

'*  Monday,  July  5,  1819.— While  we  were  waiting  at  Trinity  Lodg^,  for  the  deputa- 
tion from  the  senate  to  conduct  the  Chancellor,  i  hid  a  cnnvfrAatioo  with  Lord 
Erskine  aj>on  the  qoaiiAcations  of  Burke  as  an  orator.  I^ml  Er&kiue  said,  that  bis 
defect  v»as  epiaode,  *  A  public  siteaker,*  siid  be,  "  i^heuld  nerer  be  epirodicat — it  is 
a  very  great  raiMtake.  I  hold  It  to  be  9  ruts  retpectiug  public  speaking,  which  ought 
never  to  be  violated,  that  the  speaker  su  )uld  not  introducr  into  his  oratory  insular 
brilliant  passages — they  always  tend  to  call  off  the  miuds  of  his  hcarem,  and  to  make 
them  wand-rr  from  what  ought  to  be  the  main  bu»ineiis  of  his  cpeech.  If  he  wish  to 
introduce  brilliant  paaragea,  they  ihouldrun  along  the  lifu  cfhu  tubject  matter,  and 
never  quit  it  BvAe^tEpuodee  were  highly  beautiful.  - 1  know  notiiiug  more  beau- 
tifal,  but  they  were  his  defecta  in  speakmg.*  Then  he  introduced  one  of  his  moft 
beantifol  EpModee  taken  from  a  speech  on  the  American  war ;  and  rei>«ated,  by  heart, 
tha  whole  of  that  part  of  the  speech  in  which  he  introduces  the  quotation,  '  ^cfa 
Parenium,^  &c.— *all  thb,*  said  he,  *  is  very  beautiful,  but  it  ought  to  be  avoided.— 
Now  I  will  give  you  another  specimen  from  his  speeches  on  the  same  war,  in  which 
his  oratory  ia  perfect — where  the  most  common,  familiar,  and  even  low  technical 
expressionb  arc  made  to  blend  themselves  with  the  finest  passages  ;  and  where,  having 
full  possession  of  the  minds  of  his  hearert,  he  never  lets  them  go  from  him  (<»  an  in- 
stant.'   Then  he  repeated  all  that  speech. 

**  Lord  Erskine  auo  told  me  that  Burke's  manner  was  sometimes  bad — *  it  wat  like 
that  qf  an  Irith  Chttirfnan,*-^*  Once,'  said  he,  *  I  was  ao  tired  of  hearing  him,  in  a 
debate  upon  the  India  Bill,  that,  not  liking  he  should  tee  me  leave  the  Houae  ol 
Commons  while  he  was  speaking,  I  crept  along  under  the  benches,  and  jgot  oat,  and 
vrent  to  tbe  Lie  of  Wight.  Afterwards  that  very  speech  of  his  was  publubed— and  I 
found  it  to  be  so  extremely  beautiful,  that  laeiuaUy  wore  it  into  pifcee  6y  reading  it, 

<*  I  have  heard  Burke  often  myself;  but  I  have  thought  it  rigbt  to  nreierve  these 
iaterarting  reBarki  oTBrakhM  Id  hif  own  woidf.**  B.  V,  Claavk. 
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traffic,  for  a  yoang  friend  of  Dr.  Clarke,  showed  him  the  im- 
pression of  a  gem  that  had  lately  passed  through  his  hands,  oo 
which  were  represented  some  ancient  symbols  with  the  letters 
A  V.     After  comparing  this  impression,  which  struck  him  as 
being  extraordinary,  with  some  coins  and  engravings  in  his  owi 
^possession,  the  gentleman  consulted  Dr.  Clarke,  who,  having 
taken  a  little  time  to  consider,  came  to  him  at  St.  John's,  and 
inquired  with  great  eagerness   where  the  gem    was.     The 
watchmaker  having  been  mentioned,  was  immediately  had  re- 
course to,  and  from   him  tbey  discovered,  that   it  had   been 
sold  to  a  magistrate  residing  about  ten  miles  from  Cambridge, 
who  happened  accidentally  to  be  an  acquaintance  of  Dr. 
Clarke's  friend;  a   chaise  was   immediately  procured,  and 
away  they  went  together  to  the  house  of  Mr.  Gardener,  the 
magistrate  in  question,  who  being  overcome  by  Dr.  Clarke'i 
entreaties  gave  up  his  bargain,  which  was  carried  off  in  grett 
triumph  to  Cambridge.     From  the  moment  this  gem  was  io 
his  possession,  little  else  was  thought  or  talked  of,  for  some 
time  ;  all  his  letters  were  sealed  with  the  signet  of  Augustus; 
every  authority,  living  or  dead,  likely  to  throw  light  upon  the 
subject  was  consulted,   and  Mrs.    darkens  taste   was  called 
forth  to   make  drawings  from  various  sources  tor  the  illustra- 
tion of  it ;  and  finally  at  the  end  of  three  weeks  was  produced 
hid  Dissertation  on  the  Litiius  ;  which,  whatever    becomes  of 
the  signet  or  its  history,  will  live  to  evince  his  extraordinary 
industry  and  ingenuity,  and  farther  to  establish  a  distinction 
between   two  antique   symbols,   the   Lituus  and  the  Pedum, 
which  had  hitherto  been  much  confounded.     The  work  was 
read  before  the  Antiquarian  Society  in    1820,  and  published 
in   the  Archaeologia  for    1821  ;  and  both  before  and  after  its 
publication  was   the   subject  of  a  correspondence   with  Dr. 
Blomfield  and  Mr.  Payne  Knight. 

In  the  cour«5e  of  the  same  year,  a  number  of  resident  mem- 
bers of  the  University,  nuitually  known  to  each  other,  and 
chiefly  devoted  to  scientific  pursuits,  associated  together  for 
the  purpose  of  founding  a  Philosophical  Society  at  Cambridge. 
Of  this  scheme,  whose  direct  object  was  the  promotion  of 
science,  and  its  natural  tendency  to  raise  the  credit  of  the 
University,  Dr.  Clarke  was  of  course  one  of  the  earliest  and 
one  of  the  most  zealous  advocates  and  supporters  ;  and  as  it 
was  thought  advisable,  that  some  address  should  be  provided 
explanatory  of  the  design  and  objects  of  the  Institution,  he 
was  requested  by  a  sort  of  temporary  council,  to  draw  it  up. 
Accordiuij^ly  he  undertook  the  task,  and  his  address  having 
been  read  at  the  first  meeting,  was  aflerward  printed  by  order 
of  the  Society,  and  circulated  with  the  first  volunxe  of  their 
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Transactions  ;  although  for  some  reason  it  was  not  connected 
with  the  volume.  Nor  did  his  anxiety  foKthe  support  and 
honour  of  the  Society  rest  here  ;  he  wrote  letters  to  almost 
all  the  literary  men  of  his  acquaintance,  to  request  their  co- 
operation and  support ;  combatted  with  great  spirit  in  several 
instances,  the  opposition  that  was  made  to  it  from  others ;  and 
durini^  the  short  remainder  of  his  life,  contributed  three  Papers, 
which  were  printed  in  the  first  volume  of  their  Transactions. 

1.  On  the  Chemical  Constituents  of  the  Purple  Precipitate 
of  Cassius. 

2.  On  a  remarkable  Deposite  of  Natron,  formed  in  cavities 
in  the  Tower  of  Stoke  Church,  in  the  parish  of  Hartland,  in 
Devonshire. 

3.  Upon  the  regular  Crystallization  of  Water,  and  upon 
the  form  of  its  primary  Crystals. 

In  the  midst  of  all  these  engagements,  it  is  eictremely  grati- 
fying to  remember,  with  what  readiness  and  earnestness  he 
applied  himself  not  only  to  his  ordinary  duties  as  a  clergyman, 
but  even  to  some  additional  ones  which  at  that  time  fell  to  his 
share.  He  preached  six  sermons  during  these  two  years,  at 
St.  Mary's ;  three  of  which,  forming  a  series  upon  prayer» 
were  exceedingly  interesting  and  affecting  when  delivered, 
and  must  be  considert* d  as  fine  compositions  now ;  but  what 
redounds  still  more  strikingly  to  his  credit,  he  undertook,  under 
Tery  critical  circumstances,  and  at  the  special  request  of  the 
principal  persons  concerned,  the  duty  of  an  important  parish 
m  Cambridge,  whereby  he  added  greatly  to  his  clerical  labours 
and  responsibility ;  inasmuch  as  his  congregation,  being  partly 
academical  and  generally  more  enlightened  than  that  at  Harl- 
ton,  required  a  different  style  in  the  composition  of  bis  ser- 
mons. Most  of  these  last  transactions  took,  place  in  the 
course  of  a  year,  respecting  which  he  himself  records,  that  he 
had  not  a  single  day^s  health  in  it. 

The  history  now  advances  towards  the  close  of  a  life  which 
liad  been  long  struggling  with  labours  disproportioned  to  his 
strength,  and  was  at  last  seen  to  sink  under  the  workings  of 
mind  too  powerful  and  too  active  for  the  mortal  part  with 
which  it  was  united.  The  progress  of  his  disorder  was  slow, 
but  the  steps  of  it  were  strongly  marked ;  and  as  they  present 
his  character  in  a  new  light,  and  afford  withal  a  salutary  lesson, 
although  it  is  confessed  of  very  limited  application,  against 
the  danger  of  excess,  even  in  laudable  pursuits,  some  ol  the 
most  remarkable  will  he  thought  worthy  of  notice.  At  no  time 
since  his  return  from  his  last  journey  to  the  continent|  could 
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his  health  be  considered  as  well  established  ;  even  at  Truffi' 
pingtofiy  a  situatii^n  in  all  respects  favourable  to  it^  he  had 
several  severe  attacks  in  the  stomach  and  bo%vels,  which  were 
renewed  at  shorter  intervals  after  his  return  to  Cambridge, 
%vhere  his  habits  became  more  sedentary,  and  his  studies  more 
unremitting  and  severe.  Besides  many  other  occasional  de- 
rangements of  his  system,  there  was  scarcely  a  single  year  in 
which  the  exertions  and  continement  attending  his  Lectures 
did  not  bring  on  some  serious  illness,  frequently  accompanying, 
but  generally  following  them ;  and  when  these  were  over,  in- 
stead of  relaxation  and  repose,  he  often  found  such  long  ar- 
rears of  com|)08ition  or  correction  for  his  Travels  as  required 
the  strongest  application  to  recover.  At  these  moments  when 
compelled  to  continue  his  labours  in  a  state  of  weakness  and 
exhaustion,  he  would  sometimes  complain  to  his  friends  that 
the  burden  of  them  was  too  heavy  for  him  ;  but  the  general 
tendency  and  principle  of  his  mind  was  to  contend  with  them 
and  to  overcome  them ;  and  so  far  was  he  from  declining  bis 
accustomed  duties,  as  his  strength  decreased,  that  to  the  very 
last,  he  was  always  ready  to  undertake  any  new  one,  whicb 
either  a  sense  of  duty  imposed,  or  even  his  own  good  natoit 
brought  upon  him.  **  I  believe,''  says  he,  in  a  letter  to  Dr. 
D'Oyly,  in  18:6,  <*  I  senectutCy  for  I  knock  up  sometimes  witk 
my  duty  at  Harlton.  Yet  I  have  lived  to  know  that  the  great 
secret  of  human  happiness  is  this ;  never  suffer  your  energies 
to  stagnate.  The  old  adage  of  'too  many  irons  in  the  fire,* 
conveys  an  abominable  lie.  You  cannot  have  too  many; 
poker,  tontj^s,  and  all — keep  them  all  going."  Nor  was  it  in 
truth  so  much  the  number  and  variety  of  his  employments 
that  broke  down  his  health,  as  the  extreme  and  intense  anxiety 
with  which  some  of  them,  particularly  the  pbiloHophical,  were 
pursued  by  him;  an  anxiety  which  intruded  upon  his  hours  of 
rest,  and  rendered  him  insensible  to  those  corporeal  warnini^s 
which  usually  guard  other  men  against  too  continued  or  too 
intense  an  employment  of  their  faculties. 

In  1816,  the  year  following  that  of  the  Cambridge  fever,  he 
writes  to  a  friend  that  he  was  laid  up  exactly  as  he  was  the 
year  before,  in  consequence  ot  his  Lectures  ;  but  adds,  with 
his  usual  spirit,  '*  I  trust,  however,  the  vessel  will  still  float,  es- 
pecially as  it  has  been  lately  so  buoyant,  for  1  never  had  so 
good  an  audience,  and  never  enjoyed  the  thing  so  much  my- 
self.'* In  1818,  he  had  a  sudden  and  severe  attack  of  ilhiess 
in  returning  from  his  church  at  Harlton,  which  he  thus  de- 
scribes :  — 

**  You  left  me  going  on  in  a  fair  way  to  drop  off  the  perch  at 
last ;  and  so,  very  effectually,  I  did.     What  with  public  lee 
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tures  in  the  day  time,  proof  sheets  day  and  night  afterward, 
long  sittings,  and  long  fastings,  as  I  was  returning  from  Harl* 
ton,  last  Sunday,  after  rather  more  than  usual  duty,  but,  as  1 
thought,  in  good  health,  I  was  seized  in  the  middle  of  my  ride 
home,  and  in  the  midst  of  a  storm,  with  faintness  and  excess- 
ive langour,  and  unable  to  remain  on  horseback.  Dickes,  of 
Jesus  College,  overtook  me,  and  conveyed  me  into  a  house  by 
the  road-side,  whence  1  was  removed  in  a  chaif^e  :  and  I  have 
been  ill  during  all  the  last  week.  I  am  now  a  little  better,  but 
very  weak,  and  muster  all  my  strength  to  write  this  long  letter 
to  you.*'* 

The  next  year  he  found  himself  so  weakened  and  exhausted 
about  the  close  of  his  Lectures,  that  he  went  to  town  to  con- 
sult Dr.  Bailey,  from  whose  prescriptions  he  does  not  seem  to 
have  derived  much  benefit.  In  1820,  besides  his  usual  chroni- 
cal complaints,  he  was  attacked  again  with  a  low  fever,  which 
confined  him  to  his  house,  and  for  several  days  to  his  bed  ;  his 
medical  attendants,  as  well  now  as  afterward,  differing  ex- 
ceedingly from  each  other  as  to  the  nature  of  his  complaints. 
Nevertheless,  he  took  all  their  medicines  in  turn,  besides  many 
other  specifics  recommended  by  his  friends,  while  be  rejected 
with  a  strange  perversity,  the  only  remedy  in  which  they  all 
agreed,  viz.  relaxation  from  his  philosophical  pursuits,  and 
cheerful  and  moderate  exercise.  Such,  however,  was  the 
force  with  which  he  rallied  from  these  attacks,  and  such  the 
courage  and  even  cheerfulness  with  which  he  bore  himself  un- 
der them,  that  no  serious  apprehensions  of  immediate  danger 
were  entertained  by  his  friends  or  medical  advisers,  who  could 
scarcely  bring  themselves  to  believe  that  a  spirit  capable  of 
such  continued  and  increasing  exertions,  and  abounding  in 
such  playful  and  amusing  sallios,  was  actually  hastening  to- 
wards its  earthly  term  ;  and  as  a  proof  of  this  general  per- 
suasion, it  may  be  mentioned,  that  so  late  as  the  summer  of 


^  This  letter  wm  addreeied  to  a  Touig  officer,  a  near  relation  of  Dr.  Clarke  (Lieu  • 
tenant  Cbappel  of  the  Navy,)  in  wboM  welfare  he  always  took  the  sreatett  interest. 
This  gentleman  was  an  aotnor  himself,  havinc  written  an  aceoont  oi  two  Toyms  to 
the  north,  in  which  he  was  employed :  and  ue  remainder  of  the  letter  is  so  foil  of 
good  sense,  that  a  part  of  it  has  oeen  here  sabjoined : 

"  There  are  two  or  three  points  to  which  yon  shoold  look  in  all  your  fntore  compo- 
aitions.  Avoid  a  redondancy  of  epithets— they  rarely  do  any  serrice  ;  and  where 
there  is  ambicoity,  they  are  always  at  the  bottom  oiit  Agab,  in  your  Voyage  to 
IVewfoondlano,  jon  use  sometimes  what  is  called  Jlne  words,  instead  of  manly  mction ; 
you  talk  of  profundity  instead  of  dcp(A— of  alUttide  instead  of  i^'gAI— than  which, 
nothing  can  tend  more  to  lower  our  estimation  of  a  writer's  taste  or  genius.— It  is 
■uddng  a  reader  sick  with  the  Tulgar  tweeU  of  nofels  and  newspaper  pu&,  written  by 
the  misses  and  gOTemesses  of  the  *  Boarding  schoob  for  youns  ladies  upon  a  genteel 
plan.'  To  confess  the  truth  to  you,  it  is  wluit  I  hare  been  ^deaTonring  to  unlearn, 
crer  since  I  became  an  author ;  for  although  onedncatad  at  these  'boarcung-flchools,' 
y«|  I  was  aade  to  imbiba  something  of  this  at  a  mj  early  peiiod  of  Ufa." 
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1821,  an  ensurance  was  effected  on  his  life.  In  that  year  in- 
deed he  had  gone  through  his  Lectures  with  more  than  usoil 
ease,  and  finished  them,  as  he  records  in  his  journal,  in  good 
health.  Not  long  after  their  close,  however,  new  and  more 
formidable  symptoms  began  to  appear ;  violent  and  continutd 
headaches,  deafness,  dizziness,  weakness  of  sight,  and  to 
crown  this  afflicting  list,  a  polypus  in  his  nose.  For  this,  the 
most  pressing  of  his  complaints,  he  went  to  town  on  the  16tk 
of  August,  and  immediately  and  cheerfully  submitted  to  an 
operation  by  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  from  which  he  returned  with 
fresh  spirits  and  a  sensation  of  general  relief ;  but  scarcelr 
had  he  time  to  breathe  from  this  operation,  before  his  family 
was  visited  with  a  calamity  which  absorbed  every  feeling  for 
himself,  and  caused  what  his  own  sufferings  never  did,  a  sus- 
pension of  all  his  literary  pursuits.  His  wife,  far  advanced  in 
pregnancy,  and  three  of  his  younger  children,  sickened  one  bj 
one  with  a  Typhus  fever  ;  and  in  a  few  days  were  all  reduced 
by  the  violence  of  the  disorder  to  a  state  of  the  most  immi- 
nent danger.  What  he  felt  during  this  period,  and  what  he 
went  through^  can  only  be  judged  of  by  those  who  were  ac- 
quainted with  the  general  tenderness  oi  his  nature,  as  well  as 
with  his  passionate  affection  for  his  wife  ;  but  it  may  be  af- 
firmed with  truth,  that  there  never  was  a  molnent  of  lu5 
life  in  which  his  conduct  appears  to  so  great  an  advantage 
under  so  many  points  of  view.  It  would  be  difficult  to  tind 
any  where  a  more  affecting  picture  of  conjugal  and  parental 
tenderness — of  self  devotion  for  the  sake  of  others* — of  firm- 
ness, watchfulness,  and  solicitude,  than  the  letters  written  by 
him  to  his  friends  under  these  afflicting  circumstances  disclose. 
During  the  period  of  the  greatest  danger,  he  was  constantly 
employed  night  and  day  in  fc^oing  from  one  bed  to  another 
supplying  the  wants  of  the  patients,  studying  the  appearances 
of  the  disorder,  and  watching  the  alterations  that  took  place ; 
and  once,  when  the  servants  all  broke  in  upon  him  in  a  body 
at  the  dead  of  night,  and  told  him  to  send  for  some  friend  as 
one  of  the  children  was  certainly  dying,  and  another  nearly  in 
the  same  state,  so  far  from  sinking  under  the  shock  of  this  in- 
telligence, he  had  the  presence  of  mind  to  calm  their  fears., 
and  to  inspire  them  with  better  hopes.  In  all  this,  however, 
he  may  be  thought  to  have  only  followed  the  natural  bent  of  bis 
benevolence,  strongly  excited  by  the  danger  of  persons  so  dear 
to  him  ;  but  the  document  upon  which  the  attention  of  his  biog- 
rapher has  been  chiefly  fixed,  as  indicative  of  higher  virtues,  is 


*  See  Appendix. 
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a  small  pocket-book,  kept  for  his  own  use,  in  which  are  noted 
down  from  time  to  time  the  changes  of  the  disorder,  and  his  own 
thoughts  arising  out  of  them  ;  thoughts  which,  however  yari- 
ous  or  powerful  the  passions  that  ga?e  them  birth,  always  ter- 
minated in  devotion  :  the  moment  of  extreme  peril  for  Mrs. 
Clarke  is  recorded  with  an  earnest  prayer  to  the  Father  of  all 
Mercies  for  better  times  :  the  account  of  her  convalescence  is 
closed  with  a  heart-felt  praise — God  be  thanked,  the  Author  of 
all  good  gifts.  Such  are  the  trying  circumstances  in  which  true 
piety  is  manifested  ;  and  these  silent  breathings  of  his  soul  ia 
communion  only  with  his  Maker,  will  be  remembered  with 
comfort  by  bis  friends,  when  all  that  delighted  in  his  conversa- 
tion, or  informed  in  his  writings,  will  be  regarded  with  compa- 
rative indiifereDce. 

Mrs.  Clarke  was  seized  with  the  fever  on  the  21st  of  Sep- 
tember, and  was  declared  convalescent  in  the  middle  of  Octo- 
ber ;  but  as  another  severe  trial  awaited  her,  his  anxiety  for 
her  was  not  removed  till  the  Ist  of  December,  when,  almost 
beyond  bis  hopes,  having  been  safely  delivered  of  an  infant  in 
perfect  health,  every  fear  for  her  well-doing  was  removed.  It 
was  then,  and  not  till  then,  that  he  resumed  his  occupations 
with  his  accustomed  ardour,  pressing  forward  with  the  last 
volume  of  his  Travels,  and  entering  upon  a  coujse  of  experi- 
ments with  the  ores  which  produce  Cadmium  :  and  although 
the  symptoms  of  his  disorder  had  now  returned  upon  him,  ag- 
gravated extremely  by  the  fatigue  and  anxiety  he  had  lately 
undergone,  they  seemed  neither  to  have  depressed  his  spirits^ 
nor  to  have  damped  the  ardour  of  his  pursuits  ;  of  which  the 
following  trait  will  be  considered  as  a  proofs  In  the  cour^  of 
the  summer,  his  relation,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Newling,  had  frequently 
directed  his  attention  to  a  collection  of  minerals,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Litchfield,  advertised  for  sale  in  December,  in 
which,  among  other  valuable  specimens,  was  a  piece  of  rock 
crystal  enclosing  a  drop  of  moveable  water.  For  this  Dr. 
Clarke  became  the  successful  bidder  at  the  sale  through  his 
friend,  and  having  learned  afterward  that  a  young  lady  had 
been  his  competitor,  whose  disappointment  was  said  to  have 
cost  her  a  tear,  he  wrote  some  verses  to  console  her,  and  de- 
sired his  cousin  to  lay  them  at  her  feet,  with  the  intimation, 
which  he  hoped  would  be  his  excuse,  that  the  specimen  was 
intended  for  his  Lectures.  To  show  the  spirit  of  the  man  at 
such  a  moment,  as  well  for  the  sake  of  the  pious  thought  con- 
tained in  them»  it  has  been  thought  right  to  insert  them  here. 

Fair  fady,  on  thy  tender  cheek, 

No  (ear  for  Uue  mav  shine ; 
Thie  tear  will  often  deftlj  mttk 

Thj  Mtker'f  prake  a&d  thine ! 
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Here,  fiz^  within  iti  oyt^  fount, 

The  dew  of  HesTen  wpeun ; 
Sach  dew  ••  ent  from  Heimon't  moont 

OnSkmCBUintMis. 

This  limpid  drop  n  Mcred  theme 

Still  M  it  moves  ordains. 
And  speaks  the  hand  of  powT  sopreme 

That  omnipresent  reigns. 

From  tbe  end  of  this  month,  however,  the  sense  of  his  dil* 
order  seems  to  have  been  more  painful,  and  the  progress  of  it 
more  rapid.     Writing  to  a  friend,  he  says, 

**  The  deafness,  nobe  in  my  ears,  and  giddiness,  has  so 
much  increased,  that  I  have  applied  twenty-four  leeches  to  the 
back  of  my  neck.  What  makes  me  write  to  you  is,  to  ask 
why  you  were  cupped  ?  Was  it  not  for  a  similar  complaint! 
Yesterday  I  should  have  fallen  down  if  I  had  not  caught  hold 
of  one  of  the  cabinets  in  my  Lecture-room  ;  a  sound  like  dis- 
tant cannon  rushed  into  my  ears,  attended  with  dimness  of 
sight,  and  extreme  giddiness.  I  believe  it  is  all  from  tbe 
stomach — but  it  was  increased  tenfold  by  the  late  illness  of  aU 
my  family.     Thank  God  !    they  are  all  well." 

These  distressing  symptoms  were  soon  after  followed  by  t 
sort  of  crisis  in  the  disorder,  during  which  he  was  more 
thoroughly  sensible  of  the  perilous  state  of  his  own  health, 
than  at  any  other  period  either  before  or  after.  For  the  first 
time  of  his  lite  he  entertained  thoughts  of  suspending  for  a 
while  the  duties  of  bis  church,  and  of  giving  up  his  Lectures 
for  the  next  year  ;  and  to  Mrs.  Clarke  he  stated  with  great 
tendemes-,  his  apprehension  that  he  should  not  recover ;  ex- 
pressing, however,  no  fear  of  death  on  his  own  account,  which 
he  considered  as  the  Christian's  rest,  but  lamenting  the  probable 
desolation  of  herself  and  her  children  when  left  alone  to  strug- 
gle in  the  world  ;  while  to  his  brother,  u  horn  he  saw  at  Wind- 
sor in  January,  when  he  took  his  boys  to  school  at  Eton,  he 
expressed  more  decidedly  his  conviction,  in  his  own  emphatic 
way,  that  he  was  sent  for. 

A  short  and  deceitful  interval  of  ease  followed,  in  which  the 
intermitting  of  the  disorder  gave  him  reason  to  hope  that  he 
was  slowly  recovering ;  and  under  this  impression  he  entered 
once  more,  in  the  middle  of  the  month,  upon  a  course  of 
chemical  experiments,  preparatory  to  his  Lectures,  which 
were  to  begin  in  March  : .  but  from  the  moment  he  had  stepped 
within  the  circle  of  these  fascinating  operations,  there  was  no 
longer  either  thought  or  power  of  retreating ;  for  the  usual 
excitement  attending  this  preparation,  co-operating  with  the 
effects  of  the  disorder,  which  ultimately  terminated  in  an  affec- 
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tion  of  the  brain,  brought  on  a  course  of  unnatural  efforts,  in-' 
finitely  exceeding  all  his  former  imprudences,  and  partaking 
strongly  of  the  delirium  which  quickly  followed. 

**  I  ba?e  left  him  in  an  evening,''  says  a  friend,  **  about  this 
time,  with  a  promise  that  he  woiUd  go  to  bed,  and  on  the  foU 
lowing  morning  have  found  that  he  bad  been  up  a  considera- 
ble part  of  the  night,  engaged  in  a  series  of  unwholesome 
operations  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen."  In  this  melancholy 
state  of  self  abandonment,  deaf  to  the  remonstrances  of  his 
friends,  insensible  of  his  own  danger,  almost  incapable  of  self- 
control,*  and  intent  only  upon  the  due  performance  of  his  ap« 
proaching  duties,  he  supported  an  ineffectual  struggle  with  hifi^ 
disorder  till  (he  middle  of  Feb.  when  his  strength  entirely  fiul* 
ing  him,  and  being  no  longer  able  to  stand  up,  he  sank  reluc- 
tantly into  his  bed,  and  from  thence  dictated  to  his  servant  the 
course  of  operations  he  wished  to  pursue,  and  there  received 
from  him  the  results.  Up  to  this  time,  however,  the  arrange- 
ments  of  his  mind  seem  to  have  been  vivid  and  distinct  as  far 
as  philosophy  was  concerned,  and  its  energies  unabated.  His 
last  paper  in  Dr.  Thomson's  Annals,  is  dated  the  sixth  of  Feb- 
ruary^  and  contains  a  clear  statement  of  a  complicate  operation 
in  chemistry,  ior  obtaining  Cadmium  from  sheet  zinc.  On 
Tuesday  the  1 2th,  he  virrote  from  his  bed  upon  the  same  subject 
to  Mr.  Lunn ;  and  on  Thursday  the  £Oth,  another  letter  to  Dr. 
Wollaatoni  rtsporting  his  last  operation.  On  Friday  the  21st, 
Mr.  Lunn  saw  him,  t%hen  he  was  quite  rational  upon  this  sub- 
ject, as  far  as  he  was  permitted  to  speak,  though  sick  and  in  bed: 
On  Saturday  he  was  carried  to  town  for  advice,  by  Sir  William 
and  Lady  Rush,  where  he  was  attended  by  Sir  Astley  Cooper, 
Dr.  Bailey,  and  Dr.  Scudamore.  But  their  efforts  to  save  him 
were  in  vain ;  the  rest  of  his  life,  about  a  lorinight,  over  which 
a  veil  will  soon  be  drawn,  was  like  a  feverish  dream  alter  a 
day  of  strong  excitement,  when  the  same  ioeas  chase  each  other 
through  the  mind  in  a  perpetual  round,  and  baiBe  every  attempt 


*  The  letter  which  foUowe.  writteD  a  few  dt  ji  befiire  bi«  removal  to  town,  will  eon- 
r9f  tome  notion  of  Uie  atate  in  which  he  was  4  ^^  critical  period.  It  wat  addressed 
to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Lonn.  who  freqneatly  assisteahim  at  this  time  in  his  operations,  and 
to  whom  the  author  of  this  Memoir  is  indebted  for  much  Talnable  uformation  re^teet- 
iag  the  pursuits  and  productions  of  his  latter  years  :— 

^*  After  being  i^  all  night,  and  taking  more  care  than  I  erer  did  befor^  I  kit  •wery 
atom  of  the  Cadmium,  owing  to  too  giraat  heat  in  the  last  evaporation.  It  came  away 
in  orange-coloured  fnmeiL  very  pretty,  hut  very  alarmmg  to  me.  I  must  be  trouble* 
•ome  to  yon  to  beg  for  all  my  zmc  back  anin,  except  as  much  as  will  enable  you  to 
any  if  lead  be  present.  I  am  going  to  work  on  five  hundred  more  grains  in  mjr  I^ee- 
twe-foom.  But  nerer  eoUeot  the  sulphnret  on  a  filter.  It  sticks  to  it  as  my  illness 
does  to  me  ;  and  by  boiling  the  filter  in  muriatic  acid,  this  acid  was  contaminated  with 
fo^huric  acid,  though  I  washed  it  repeatedly.  I  airpc^t  not  to  find  more  than  one  per 
99nU  of  Cadinium.  ''  E«  P*  C%' 
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to  banish  them.  Nothing  seemed  to  occupy  his  attention^  but 
the  syllabus  of  his  Lectures,  and  the  details  of  the  operadons, 
which  he  had  just  finished  ;  nor  could  there  exist  to  his  friends 
a  stronger  proof  that  all  control  over  his  mind  was  gone,  than 
the  ascendancy  of  such  thoughts,  at  a  season  when  the  de- 
votion so  natural  to  him,  and  of  late  so  strikingly  exhibited 
under  circumstances  far  less  trying,  would,  in  a  sounder  state, 
have  been  the  prime,  if  not  the  only  mover  of  his  soul.  One 
lucid  interval  there  was,  in  which,  to  judge  from  the  subject 
and  the  manner  of  his  conversation,  he  had  the  command  of 
his  thoughts  as  well  as  a  sense  of  his  danger ;  for  in  the  pre- 
sence of  Lieutenant  Chappel  and  Mr.  Cripps,  he  pronounced 
a  very  pathetic  eulogium  upon  Mrs.  Clarke,  and  r«commeoded 
her  earnestly  to  the  care  of  those  about  him  ;  but  when  the 
current  of  his  thoughts  seemed  running  fast  towards  those 
pious  contemplations  in  which  they  would  naturally  have  rest- 
ed, his  mind  suddenly  relapsed  into  the  power  of  its  former 
occupants,  from  whic^h  it  never  more  was  free.  At  times  in- 
deed gleams  of  his  former  kindness  and  intelligence  would 
mingle  with  the  witdness  of  his  delirium  in  a  manner  the  most 
striking  and  affecting ;  and  then  even  his  incoberencea,  to  ose 
his  own  thought  respecting  another  person,  who  had  finished 
his  race  shortly  before  him,  were  as  the  wreck  of  some  beau- 
tiful decayed  structure,  when  all  its  goodly  ornaments  and 
stately  pillai-s  fall  in  promiscuous  ruin.  He  died  on  Saturday, 
the  9th  of  March,  and  was  buried  in  Jesus  College  Chapel,  on 
the  18th  of  the  same  month. 

He  left  seven  children,  five  sons  and  two  daughters ;  the 
eldest  son  not  fifteen  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

Few  persons  have  left  the  world  more  honoured  or  more 
regretted.  The  tears  of  genius  have  been  shed  around  his 
tomb,  and  every  mark  with  which  respect  or  kindness  can  ho- 
nour departed  merit  is  preparing  to  grace  his  memory. 

A  monument,  erected  in  Jesus  College  Chapel,  near  his 
grave,  at  the  expense  of  his  fellow  collegians,  will  serve  to 
stimulate  the  youth  of  that  society  in  the  paths  of  cnt<>rprise  and 
science  :  a  bust,  executed  by  Chantrey,  at  the  cost  of  his  lite- 
rary friends,  principally  members  of  the  Philosophical  Society, 
at  Cambridge,  will  perpetuate  the  honour  of  one  of  its  most 
distinguished  ornaments  and  founders  :  while  his  collection  of 
minerals,*  fixed  by  the  liberal  suffrages  of  the  University  within 
its  precincts,  will  remain  an  appropriate  memorial  of  the  respect 


•  His  eollectionof  mineraloej  wad  valued  by  J^Ir.  QevrliuDul  at  1100/.  bot  the  Ui^: 
^frsity  Toted  for  the  purchase  of  it,  1500/. 
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]|aid  by  that  body  to  the ir  first  miueralo^ical  professor.  But 
the  best  proof  of  the  many  excellent  qualities  of  his  heart,  is 
the  sincere  and  ready  Iciudness  shown  towards  his  family  since 
his  death — kindness  not  less  honourable  to  human  nature,  than 
to  the  individual  for  whose  sake  it  has  been  exerted — derived 
not  from  the  wealthy  or  the  fl^eat,  by  w  hom  it  would  be  lightly  felt» 
but  from  persons  of  his  own  rank  and  means,  and  involving 
sacrifices  which  nothing  but  friendship  and  affection  could  war- 
raht. 

His  character  will  be  best  gathered  from  his  writings  and  his 
life,  and  to  them  perhaps  it  would  be  wiser  to  intrust  it,  but  the 
friend  who  has  paid  this  tribute  to  his  memory,  cannot  quit  his 
task  without  endeavouring  to  bring  together  some  features  of 
a  portrait,  which  ought  to  represent,  one  of  the  most  amiable 
and  the  most  intellectual  of  men. 

The  two  most  remarkable  qualities  of  his  mind  were  enthu- 
siasm and  benevolence,  remarkable  not  more  for  the  degree  in 
which  they  were  possessed  by  him,  than  for  the  happy  combi- 
nations in  which  they  entered  into  the  whole  course  and  tenor 
of  his  life ;  modifying  and  forming  a  character,  in  which  the 
most  eager  pursuit  of  science  was  softened  by  social  and  moral 
views,  and  an  extensive  exercise  of  all  the  charities  of  our  na- 
ture was  animated  with  a  spirit  which  gave  them  a  higher  value 
in  the  minds  of  all  with  whom  he  had  relation  or  communion. 

His  ardour  for  knowledge,  not  unaptly  called  by  his  old  tutor, 
liteitiry  heroism,  was  one  of  the  most  zealous,  the  most  sustain- 
ed, the  most  enduring  principles  of  action,  that  ever  animated 
a  human  breast ;  a  principle  which  strengthened  with  his  in- 
creasing years,  and  carried  him  at  last  to  an  extent  and  variety 
of  knowledge  infinitely  exceeding  the  promise  of  his  youth, 
and  apparently  disproportioned  to  the  means  with  which  he 
was  endowed ;  (or  though  his  memory  was  admirable,  his  atten- 
tion always  ardent  and  awake,  and  his  perceptions  quick  and 
vivid,  the  grasp  of  his  mind  was  not  greater,  than  that  of  other 
intelligent  men ;  and  in  closeness  and  acuteness  of  reasoning, 
he  had  certainly  no  advantage,  while  his  devious  and  analytic 
method  of  acquiring  knowledge,  involving  as  it  did  in  some  of 
the  steps  all  the  pain  of  a  discovery,  was  a  real  impediment  in 
bis  way,  which  required  much  patient  labour  to  overcome. 
But  the  unwearied  energy  of  this  passion  bore  down  every  ob« 
stacle  and  supplied  every  defect ;  and  thus  it  was,  that  always 
pressing  forward  without  losing  an  atom  of  the  ground  he  had 
gained,  profiting  by  his  own  errors  as  much  as  by  the  lights  of 
other  men,  his  maturer  advances  in  knowledge  often  extorted 
respect  from  the  very  persons  who  had  regarded  his  early  efforfs 
with  a  sentiment  approaching  to  ridicule.    Allied  to  this  was 
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his  generoas  love  of  genius^  with  his  quick  perception  of  it  id 
other  men  ;  qualities  which,  united  with  his  good  nature,  ex- 
empted him  from  those  envyings  and  jealousies  which  it  is  the 
tendency  of  literary  ambition  to  inspire,  and  rendered  him  no 
less  disposed  to  honour  the  successful  efforts  of  the  competiton 
who  had  got  before  him  in  the  race,  than  prompt  to  encourage 
those  whom  accident  or  want  of  opportunity  had  left  behind. 
But  the  most  pleasing  exercise  of  these  qualities  was  to  be  ob- 
served in  his  intercourse  with  modest  and  intelligent  young 
men ;  none  of  whom  ever  lived  much  in  his  society  without 
being  improved  and  delighted — improved  by  the  enlargement 
or  elevation  of  their  views,  and  delighted  with  having  some 
useful  or  honourable  pursuit  suitable  to  their  talents  pointed 
out  to  them,  or  some  portion  of  bis  own  enthusiasm  imparted 
to  their  minds. 

As  a  parish  priest,  in  which  ce^pacity  his  character  has  not 
been  touched  upon,  he  was  kind,  charitable,  and  attentive; 
not  contenting  himself  with  his  prescribed  duties  on  a  Sunday, 
but  visiting  his  flock  frequently  in  the  week  as  occasion  required, 
and  otherwise  employing  himself  in  devising  means  for  their 
spiritual  welfare  and  improvement.  Among  these  may  be  men- 
tioned a  Sunday  school,  which  he  established  and  conducted 
himself  with  unusual  attention  and  success,  catechizing  the 
children  from  the  reading-desk,  and  making  them  repeat  their 
lessons  in  the  presence  of  the  congn*gation,  whom  he  thus  con- 
trived to  interest  in  their  progress.  Nor  can  his  friends  easi  t 
forget  the  delight  with  which  he  was  accustomed  to  carry  ovtir 
to  Harlton,  caps,  bonnets,  ribands,  &c.  fireparedhy  Mrs.  Clarke, 
as  rewards  for  the  most  deserving  of  the  children  Jt  is  almost 
needless  to  add,  that  as  a  preacher  he  was.  popular  and  eminent; 
for  endowed  as  he  was  with  so  many  requisites  for  eloquence, 
and  capable  of  animating  the  tamest  and  most  ordinary  sub- 
jects,  it  would  have  been  strange  indeed  if  he  could  have  bccu 
any  thing  but  powerful  and  energetic  when  engaged  in  topics 
involving  the  deepest  interests  of  humanity,  and  inspired  by  a 
book,  which,  independent  of  its  doctrines  and  precepts,  was 
always  regarded  by  him  with  the  utmost  admiration  and  reve- 
rence. But  it  is  pleasing  to  record  upon  the  most  unquestiona- 
ble testimony,  that  the  effect  of  his  discourses  from  the  pulpit 
was  even  more  striking  and  pursuasive  than  his  ^ne  qualities 
might  have  given  reason  to  expect.  The  crowded  audiences, 
both  of  young  and  old,  which  always  attended  him  at  St.  Mary's, 
afford  the  best  proof  of  the  estimation  in  which  he  was  held 
by  the  University ;  and  the  subjoined  letter  from  a  prelate  with 
whom  he  was  intimate,  relating  to  a  sermon  delivered  in  his 
parish  church  of  All  Saints,  in  1820,  will  luruish  an  interesting 
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Specimen  of  tbe  effect  produced  by  him  in  the  dischai^e  of  his 
more  ordinary  duty.*  His  sermons  which  remain,  exhibit 
great  eloquence  and  pathos,  and  some  of  them  may  probably 
hereafter  be  given  to  the  public. 

Of  ihat  happy  combination  of  qualities  and  endowments  for 
which  he  was  so  distinguished  and  admired  in  general  society, 
enough  perhaps  has  been  already  said,  although  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  do  justice  to  such  a  theme.  It  maybe  added, however, that 
though  he  often  gave  the  tone  to  the  conversation,  he  was  more 
disposed  to  bring  forward  the  opinions  of  other  men  than  to 
take  the  lead  in  it  himself,  and  the  genuine  delii^ht  with  which 
he  hailed  a  bright  or  good  thought  from  others,  was  one  source 
of  the  pleasure  which  he  gave. 

In  the  bosom  of  his  own  family,  and  in  the  intercourse  of 
intimate  friendship,  he  was  more  kind,  engaging,  and  affection- 
ate, than  can  be  well   conceived  by  those  who  did  not  know 
him.     it  was  here  that  the  warmth  of  his  heart,  and  the  cheer- 
fulness of  his  bpirit  appeared  to  most  advanta8:e,  and  though 
the  slightest  acquaintance  was  enou^^h  to  excite  an  interest  in 
his  behalf,  yet  the  nearer  he  was  approached  and  tbe  more'inti- 
mately  he  was  known,  the  more  delightful  did  he  appear.     His 
tete-a-tete  conversation  with  a  friend  was  a  perpetual  flow  of 
humour,  kindness,  and  intelligence,  in  which  every  fold  of  his 
heart  was  laid  open,  and  the  confidence  and  even  energies  he 
felt  were  almost  certain  to  be  inspired.     It  was  quite  impossible 
for  an  intelligent  man  whom  he  regarded  to  be  dull  in  his  so- 
ciety, or  to  have  occasion- to  inquire  within  himself  what  he  was 
to  say.     In  fine,  all  who  were  closely  connected  with  him  must 
feel  that  with  him  one  great  charm  of  their  existence  is  gone. 
In  public  life  his  loss  will  be  long  and  severely  felt;  but  in  pri- 
vate it  is  irreparable.     In  the  walks  of  science  his  place  may 
be  supplied ;  another  traveller  equally  patriotic  and  enlightened, 
may  like  him  enrich  his  country  with  the  spoils  of  other  ages, 
and  of  other  climes ;  and  his  mantle  may  be  caught  by  some 
gifted  academic,  who  will  perhaps  remind  his  audience  of  the 
genius  and  eloquence  they  have  lost ;  but  the  void  occasioned 


***l  baT*  read  your  unnon  which  I  now  retain  with  a  thooFand  thanks.  It  k, 
poaitively,  one  of  Uie  most  affecting  and  eloquent,  and  at  the  tame  time,  well  connect- 
ed  and  well  arranged  eompodtiom  I  ever  read.  Soch  appeals,  and  so  delirered  aa  this 
WW  and  all  are  that  come  from  you.  mntt  have  vent  away  many  a  heart,  torn  for  what 
had  passed,  anxious  to  make  amenus,  if  amends  were  in  their  power,  and  ezcrueii^ed 
if  the  opportunity  of  amended  conduct  were  remored  from  them  for  e?er.  You  are, 
yoorselff  scarcely  aware  of  the  effect  produced  by  such  powerful  addresses  to  the  hn* 
man  heart. 

"  May  God  long  keeo  you  to  your  family,  and  to  those  who  have  the  fortmiate  op* 
portoni^of  hearing  sacili  words  of  Christian  instruction. 

**  Ever  BMfl  faithlallj  yoon.*' 


Mai  baplT  I«m  had  Moth'd  htan  lo  rtpe—. 
TwH  dMa  tktt  (cKDCe  to  Ui  aidwi  new 
tTBTcilU  her  Moiu  wmldi  of  nonin  nmr. 
DU^  ikelwingorubinffi 


lint,  baneaUi 

td,  liTrleB  m 
Hnrnlnlf  dow  oiaf  &U afftelioB'a  tean, 
How  niB  tht  boil  which  pubhc  haman  nan, 
While  PricBdUun,  wftbrennleanfrieljaipirej, 
Sigbi  o'er  Iha  aicoor  which  it  obci  adiairtd, 
AM  MOUM  th«  (aaini,  that  wilh  but  iwaj 
Bad  "  a>*r  taToiucd  tba  tentmeot  of  dij.'* 

Net  vaiB  Ih*  lowcriag  hope,  th' irawnried  mind . 
Tho  dMd  ibill  lirr,  aootSer  and  the  Mae, 
Tba  Mn*!  tre  ahalJ  be  the  aeraph'a  dame  j 
"^reSihall  put,ai)do'-   "-   ■-■-'-   - 
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Critique  on  the  Character  and  Writings  of  Sir  George  Wkder^  KnL 
as  a  Traveller ;  in  a  Letter  to  the  Rev.  F,  Wrangham. 

Mr  DEAR  Wranuham, 

The  news  that  you  are  about  to  publish  a  Memoir  of  iSir  George 
fVheler,  by  so  eminent  a  scholar  as  Dr,  Zouch,  is  as  gratifying  to  me 
and  to  all  your  friends  in  this  University  as  it  will  be  to  the  literary 
world  in  general.  There  is  not  perhaps  any  part  of  English  biog- 
raphy so  destitute  of  information  as  that  which  relates  to  this  ac- 
complished, amiable,  and  I  will  add,  illustrious  traveller.  Very 
tittle  more  at  present  is  known  concerning  him,  than  what  we  gather 
from  the  narrative  of  his  *  Journey  into  Greece^*  published  after  his 
return,  first  by  his  companion  Dr.  Spon^  of  Lyona^  and  subsequently 
by  himself.  You  ask  me  to  state  my  opinion  of  his  merits  as  a  tra- 
veller, and  the  character  which  I  had  formed  of  his  writings,  from 
my  own  personal  observations,  after  comparing  his  descriptions  with 
the  places  and  many  of  the  objects  referred  to  upon  the  spot.  I 
shall  do  this  with  the  greatest  willingness,  because,  during  my  tra* 
vels  in  Greece,  I  had  fVheler*s  book  often  in  my  hands  :  and  I  re« 
gret  verj^  much  that,  when  I  visited  Jerusalem^  I  was  not  provided 
with  the  curious  little  tract  upon  the  **  Primitive  Churches**  publish- 
ed by  him  after  he  became  Prebendary  of  Durham ;  a  work^  now 
become  rare,  but  admirably  calculated  for  aiding  the  researches  of 
travellers,  who  may  wish  to  compare  the  present  appearance  of  the 
Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  with  the  account  given  by  Eusebius^ 
of  the  original  structure. 

Respecting  the  merits  of  Wheler^  as  a  traveller,  there  can  be 
but  one  opinion  among  those  who  have  had  an  opportunity  of  judg- 
ing. That  he  was  diligent  in  his  researches,  intelligent,  faithful,  a 
good  naturalist,  and  a  zealous  antiquary,  cannot  be  disputed.  That 
he  was  profoundly  learned,  will  perhaps  not  be  so  readily  admitted. 
It  may  be  said,  that  for  the  erudition  displayed  in  his  book  of  travels, 
he  was  mainly  indebted  to  his  companion  Span;  a  charge  easily 
urged,  and  after  all  not  so  easy  to  be  provea.     WheUr  confesses, 


^  *  An  Aoeoant  of  tk«  ChnrohM  or  placet  of  A|sembly  of  the  Priiutire  Ckriftitas, 
ftc.  bv  Sir  Oeorge  Wheler,'  Lond.  im. 
t  Jk  Yitk  CoDitant.  Lib.  3. 
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that  he  eopied  into  hit  work  loine  pnwigci  m  hn  foqnd  theiD  wbmjf 
paUiihed  by  hit  fi^llow-trarellftr  :*  bat  the  CkU,  Io  which  thtte 
pauages  r6iafe«  maj  hare  eiisted  fireTioiitlj  in  hit  own  Joonrf} 
and,  with  regard  to  the  eradhioo  by  which  thej  are  aecooipaBiadi 
the  later  wntion  of  WkAr  aofficiently  prore  thai  hia  iilenij 
attainmeoti  eoabled  him  to  lopply  ererj  illastratioD  of  thia  aatm. 
The  characteristica  of  the  maD,  ai  gathered  bom  the  Tiew  of  hia 
aflforded  %j  hit  writingn,  aoeoi  to  haire  been  Duldnesa  eod  piefj. 
That  ardent  love  of  hia  coantry,  which  in  aloMWt  every  Ektgiimtn^ 
veller  it  increased  by  the  privationa  lattained  in  foreign  territomif 
and  eapeciallv  whei»  he  beholds  the  state  of  oppreaaion  and  d^gn- 
dation  into  which  the  inhabitants  of  the  £ea<  have  fidlen*  is  reank* 
aUy  eonspicnoos  in  Whid^r.  Upon  bin  return  to  hia  nnlive  bait 
he  breaks  forth  in  exclamations  of  gratitude  to  the  Sapreaie*Bein|it 
'Vwho  had  placed  the  lot  of  his  inheritance  in  a  land  that  he  U 
blessed  and  hedged  aboot  for  himself;  where  nothing  is  wanting  lA 
supply  the  defects  of  frail  nature ;  where  every  amo'e  riighti  inm 
the  prince  to  the  peasant,  is  secured  to  him  by  the  protectisa  sf 
IpDod  and  wholesome  laws."  To  feel  the  troth  ofthia  in  its  foHiHeSk 
and  to  be  made  duly  aware  of  the  advantages  poaaasaed  by  Gnat 
BriUm  over  every  other  nation  upon  earth,  it  ia  only  neceasan  It 
know  what  the  condition  of  aocietv  ia  in  other  coontriea,  mnI  oMr 
their  governments  are  admioiiitered.  ^udins  to  hia  own  pieas  ha* 
bits  of  reflection  **  upon  the  variuus  eventa  of  things,  and  the  pbs- 
nomena  of  nature,"  and  foreseeing  that  there  were  some  t»  wbaa 
this  serions  turn  of  mind  would  not  be  pleasing,  be  says  ;;t^  *^  As  to 
men  of  this  irreligious  temper,  I  make  do  other  answer,  but  that  I 
designed  to  write  as  a  Christian  traveller  and  philosopher ;  aad  if 
my  book  be  unacceptable  to  them,  becaui«e  it  savours  of  my  reli* 
gion,  they  may  leave  it  (as  they  do  their  Bibles)  to  others,  who  will 
like  it  better  upon  that  account."  What  the  effect  was  of  such  ha- 
bits upon  a  temper  naturally  amiable,  appears  io  the  account  wbich 
he  has  given  of  his  state  of  mind,  after  being  des<»rted  by  his  com- 
panion ^Jpon^  the  day  of  their  f«eparation  at  TurcoChorio.  I  re- 
member being  much  struck  with  the  passage,  having  had  the  satis- 
faction of  reading  it  upon  the  very  spot  where  they  parted  :•— 
<<  Thursday,  the  ninth  of  Marcb,§  being  separated  froqn  my  comps- 
nion,  1  lefl  TVcrco-C^orio,  bending  my  course  eastward  to  go  to  7aa- 
landa.  The  first  thing  that  diverted  me  In  that  solitary  condition 
was,  that  I  soon  found  myself  on  a  long  straight  way,  fortified  with 
a  deep  ditch  on  each  side,  leading  to  certain  hills  which  I  saw  s 
good  way  off  before  me.     Thb  1  took  as  a  good  omen,  portendii^ 


«  «  Wbat  I  find  Monsieur  Spon  hath  omitted,  I  haTe  mpplied ;  and  on  the  othtr 
aide,  what  material  thingi  1  foond  I  had  neglected  in  mj  oim  Joomal,  I  added  oatoC 
hif  hook,  if  I  well  rememhered  them.  When  I  met  with  anj  things  to  he  miaUkca,  I 
have  as  neely  corrected  them,  and  in  dnbiotis  critieisnu  I  havegiren  my  ownofunion 
and  reason.^'— /ovmcy  tnio  Ortece,  Prtfaee,  p.  8.  Land.  ISSt. 

t  Journey  into  Greece,  p.  48S.  L«nd.  168S.  t  lb*  Frdt  p.  9L 

§  Jommey  into  Greece,  p.  4SS.  lioad.  16St. 
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success  to  my  undertakings  :  it  seemed  to  admonish  me,  that  I  should 
not  fail  to  be  guarded  by  God's  good  Providence,  so  long  as  I  tra« 
veiled  in  the  straight  way  of  virtue  and  true  piety  to  my  heavenly 
country,  which  is  on  high."  Some  of  ffAe/er'*  discoveries  in  Greece, 
although  nearly  a  century  and  a  half  has  elapsed  since  they  were 
made,  have  not  even  yet  been  duly  regarded.     One  of  the  most  re- 
markable, as  illustrating  the  ancient  history  of  that  country,  was  his 
finding  the  splendid  remdins  of  the  Isthmian  town,  where  the  Isth- 
III A  were  celebrated  :  I  own  not  noticed  by  Mentelle  in  the  work 
which  he  subsequently  composed  for  the  French  Encyclopedie^* 
Dor  mentioned  (as  far  as  I  am  informed)  by  any  writer  upon  ancient 
Geography.     Modem  authors  indeed,  with  the  exception  of  Wheler, 
seem  not  to  have  been  aware  that  any  such  tovm  existed  ;  and  after 
the  description  which  he  has  given  of  the  place,  and  the  remark- 
able inscription  which  he  found  upon  the  spot  and  published  in  hiss 
Travels,!  such  has  been  the  oversight  or  neglect  of  the  travellers 
who  have  followed  him,  that  we  have  no  account  of  any  one  of 
them  having  visited  those  ruins.     Chandler  even  ventured  to  assert, 
that ''  neither  the  Theatro  nor  the  Stadium  were  visible."!     I  ar- 
rived upon  the  spot  in  18ul,  and  found  every  thing  that  Wheler  had 
said  fully  con6rmed,  in  a  view  of  the  place.     The  Theatre  remained 
facing  the  Port  Schoenm ;  together  with  the  Stadium,  and  the  ruins 
of  the  Temple  of  Aep/vne,  upon  an  area  two  hundred  and  seventy- 
six  paces  in  length  and  sixty-four  in  breadth.     Many  other  reliques 
of  the  most  magnificent  buildings  were  also   scattered  about  in 
promiscuous  disorder.     Among  these  ruins,  the  peasants  of  the 
neighbouring  villages  of  Hexamillia  discover  ancient  medals  of  al- 
most all  the  States  of  Greece  j  nor  is  there  perhaps  any  spot  in  the 
whole  of  that  country,  which  would  better  answer  the  purposes  of 
making  excavations  in  search  of  antiquities.     Since  my  return  to 
England,  I  have  constantly  endeavoured  to  direct  the  attention  of 
travellers  towards  those  ruins ;  but  even  the  site  of  them  is  not  yet 
laid  down  in  any  other  map  than  in  the  diminutive  sketch  prefixed, 
as  a  vignette,  to  the  chapter  of  my  Travels  in  which  those  ruins  are 
described.§     A  topographical  chart  of  the  whole  Isthmian  territory 
is  much  wanted,  in  order  that  the  situation  of  the  town  where  the 
IsTHMiA  were  celebrated,  and  its  relative  position  with  regard  to 
Corinth  and  the  other  cities  of  Peloponnesus  and  Achaia,  may  be  as- 
signed for  the  ancient  geography  of  Greece. 

Other  obligations  due  to  Wheler  are  better  known.  The  valuable 
additions  made  to  Natural  History,  by  the  number  of  rare  plants 
described  in  his  Travels,  need  not  be  enumerated  ;  because  there 


♦  Encyclopidie  Methodtque,  QtagraphU  Ancitnni,  par  M,  MeiUelle,  &c.  S.  roll. 
4to.  Pari.  1792.  "^  ' 

t  Chandler  tays  the  marble  hai  been  removed,  and  is  now  preserred  in  the  Mtueum 
At  Verona.  The  InMription  begins  Qum  Uarfu^tt  cat  T^  Oerpcjt,  k,  r.  A.— (See  Whv- 
ler's  Journey  into  Greece,  &c.p.  438.  Lond.  166S.) 

1  Travels  into  Greece,  p.  243.  Oxford,  1776. 

§  See  UL  18.  p.  741.  4to  edit.  Uad.  1614. 
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il  haiVII}'  nny  work  of  {general  Botany,  in  which  his  nnme  snd  dir> 
coveries  are  not  commemornted.  Hi«  Geographical  ob^ervaLioiu 
were  bighl7  valuable  in  Ihe  lime  when  they  w«re  DiHtlc.  Berore 
the  appearance  uf  his  work,  there  whb  not  a  map  of  Jlltiea  apoo 
which  ihe  Rinalleai  leliance  for  uccumcy  con  Id  be  pUced.  HewM 
the  lint  tniveller  id  Grtece,  who  adopted  ibe  pmctice  of  taking  i 

.  muriner's  neeilU  to  the  lop»  of  moantiiiDi'  for  the  purpose  of  makinf 
observations  of  the  I'etilive  pofitioDi  of  places,  and  iberebj  re- 
ducing; those  potitions  into  triaDKles,  "  Although."  said  he,*  "Ihii 
be  but  nn  ordioary  rule  in  surveying,  yet  in  those  countries  wbert 
from  a  mooalaiQ  one  may  see,  tnenty.  thirl;.  forty,  aod  fifty  luilu 
•bout,  it  may  prgre  of  more  uiie  nod  certainly  than  all  the  reit  tf 
the  geographical  art  of  longiliide«  in  the  world." 

The  style  of  his  narrntive  poiseaoes  (he  quaintnesv  characteriitic 
of  nuthorti,  who  wrote  Eoglinb  pro«e  in  th«  neventeenth  century, 
and  sometimes  to  h  degree  that  reminds  uh  of  hts  predecessor  Gwrp 
Sandyi  ;  m,  for  example,  when  in  dcacrihing  the  Cameleom  he  E8]r(,t    II 
**  One  that  I  optntd  had  gull."  I 

The  "  Sculpiurea"  as  be  terms  the  Copperplates,  introdnced  I 
into  the  teit  of  the   different  pHgee  of  hi^  narrHiive  .ire  ivreicbed  l] 
perfo nuances,  seldom  bearing  any  renembhnce  to  the  things  they 
were  inlcoded  to  represent ;  with  the  eiccplioD  only  of  the  pUnU 

■  and  medals  which  he  has  figured,  and  these  ure  belter  done,  cot^ 
sidering  the  time  when  tbey  were  eogT^rnn.  But  as  k  la  do(  , 
By  inlentioD  (o  point  out  (be  defects  of  his  work.  I  ^hall  puNue  tliil  ' 
■nbjecl  no  farther  ;  being  ncliiated  only  by  a  desire  of  rendering  ■ 
jost  tribute  of  ncknowlcdgment  tu  a  Irnvi^ller,  who  nt  so  early  ■ 
pMiod  offering  an  example  to  his  countrymen,  voluntarily  engsgect 
ID  an  eaterpriaeorfatigae  and  danger,  "cBviDiHETETE&KS  l- 

turn  CELEBRATOS  HOSCKKDI." 


3  ml  - 
letUJ 
rmgi^ 
arlya    } 


I  remaio,  mj  dear  Wrangham,  &c.  tec. 

EDWARD  DANIEL  CLARKE. 
Cambridgt,  Junt  II,  1819. 


No.  II. 

Dr.  Clarke  was  no  politidan ;  bat  be  wai  a  great  admirer  of 
Eloquence  in  every  department  of  it ;  and  we  regret  (bat  this  let- 
ter, which,  it. la  remembered,  cloaed  with  so  animated  and  singnlar 
repretentatioa  of  Mr.  Fitl'a  speech,  ahonld  be  now  a  fngment 
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^*  Committee  ClerkU  Office^  House  of  Commotis, 
Oneo'Qock,v»u.  1803. 

^*  Dear  Offer,— How  I  mast  ecooomize  ibis  paper !  The  physic 
cians  and  my  friend)*  all  pronounce  me  mad  !  I  jumped  out  of  my 
sick-bed  this  morning,  determined  to  be  present  at  the  most  im- 
portant debate  this  country  ever  knew  ;  and  came  pale  and  panting 
to  the  House  of  Commons.  Never  was  there  such  a  sight.  I  was 
here  so  early  as  eleven  ;  but  from  eight  o'clock  people  have  been 
waiting,  and  will  wait,  standing  on  the  cold  pavement,  till  five;  for 
the  gallery  is  not  to  be  opened  till  afler  prayers,  and  constables 
guard  all  the  avenues.  You  have  no  idea  of  the  mob,  among 
which  are  many  people  of  distinction,  already  hungry  and  tired, 
standing  with  a  scrap  of  a  pamphlet,  or  reading  over  and  over  ad- 
Tertisements  in  the  papers.  I'll  answer  for  it,  they  will  not  get 
away  before  to-mormw*s  sunrise.  How  is  it  then,  1  sit  here  at  my 
ease  ;  for  such  waiting  and  squeezing  would  have  killed  me.  — - 
18  gone  to  Epsom.  I  sent  the  boy  in ;  but  went  alone  to  £.  Stracej, 
io  Flodyer-street,  who  brought  me,  snug,  to  sit  grinning  in.  his 
office,  which  opens  into  the  Lobby  of  the  House  of  Commons ; 
so,  the  moment  the  Speaker  comes,  I  shall  demande  la  parole  of  the 
door-keeper,  and  strut  in  with  the  Members,  as  shaky  Hnri  diapha- 
nous as  a  jelly,  and  fit  to  pass  for  a  specimen  of  crystallized  Q^insey. 
In  the  mean  time,  of  Stracey's  office  window,  I  have  begged  this 
large  piece  of  paper  of  one  of  the  clerks,  and  folded  it  in  true  official 
mode,  that  you  may  be  epistolized. 

*'  Considering  the  debate  that  will  ensue  tp-night,  as  the  most 
extraordinary  in  all  its  consequences  and  characters,  that  the  his- 
tory of  the  Nation  of  Europe  will  ever  record,  I  shall  send  you 
the  paper  that  gives  the  respective  speeches  with  the  greatest 
fidelity.  I  never  was  prepared  for  higher  interest,  in  any  discus- 
sion, public  or  private.  The  events  within  the  few  last  weeks 
have  been  all  astonishing,  unaccountable :  things  that  could  not  be 
foreseen ;  and  we  are  now  to  hear  the  greatest  orators  the  world  ever 
did,  or  perhaps  ever  will  know,  decide  whether  Britain  or  France 
is  to  hold  the  first  rank  among  the  nations.  The  ears  of  all  Europe 
are  open,  wide,  expanded  ;  eagerly  waiting  to  hear  what  will  be 
said  this  night.  Perhaps  the  event  may  be  looked  to  ;  but  it  is  a 
discussion  so  singular,  so  open  to  the  display  af  talents,  of  patriot- 
ism, of  intrigue,  of  masterly  policy,  of  all  the  passions,  and  all  the 
arts,  and  hypocrisies,  and  contrivances,  and  ambition,  and  genius 
of  man.  Who  would  not  be  present  on  this  night,  even  if  he  lived 
not  to  reach  another  ?  I  know  well  what  is  thought  of  England  on  the 
Continent ;  how,  in  the  midst  of  all  their  pretended  ridicule  and 
contempt  of  John  Bull,  is  couched  terror,  and  respect,  and  watch- 
fulness ;  and  how  eagerly  they  wait  for  news  of  what  passes  in  the 
minds  of  Englishmen  and  the  decisions  of  our  senate.  Now  then, 
all  awake  and  gaping,  and  wondering,  how  will  they  look  to  the  re- 
sult of  this  night !  It  is  no  longer  Bonaparte,  but  John  Bull,  who  is 
to  give  peace  or  war  to  Europe.    Bonaparte,  who  in  a  few  short 
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lMwtek»lfltluaiitirdoini  m  the  brad  parmcbnte  of  poUic  opi- 
DtoD*  froB  a  iMight  grtaker  Umb  ibj  hmmm  being  ever  litebed  bt- 
fbre.  Wbo  ahowi  tbiil  he  is  not  qdj  mere  man^  like  otber  ntt, 
bat  not  to  look  anj  loiter  at  the  black  walla  aod  anblqr  tileioata 
/tjttie,  iAl[e»  ItttZf ,  man  ;  once  the  «oiubr«  now  tbe  aport  evea  if 
fi>^.  When  aeeo  at  a  diitance,  an  awfbl  coDntennnce  '  irhUn  a- 
amined  near»  a  brick*" 

u  IWcMbiy  mormig. 

•*  Iq  the  middle  of  tbia  analyiia  of  Bonaparte*  cane  in  I. 
Stracey,  to  tell  me,  a  Member  wonld  coodoct  ne  thre«|^  the  Emm 
to  the  Committee-room.  Bj  this  meam  i  bad  tbe  choiee  of  anrf 
in  the  gaUer  j,  and  aat  in  front  daring  tbe  debatea.  But  whan  the 
mob  broke  In,  t^h  a  scene  eosned  as  waa  never  beheld  in  Ihe 
HoQse  of  Commons  before^  I  find  all  the  reportera  of  tbe  Pqifa 
were  thrown  oat,  and  yon  will  see  in  tbe  Morning  Poal  tfie  hiitwy 
of  the  Committee  scheme.  1  have  been  to  tbe  editor^  nod  oiwai 
to  give  him  Pitt's  speech,  bat  he  says  tbe  proprietore  ef  all  Ik 
Papen  are  determined  to  giTe  the  debates  no  oMire  if  tbe  ofdir  ii 
not  taken  off.  The  debate  is  not  yet  orer ;  it  b  poatponed  ts  ftb 
night.  I  staid  till  the  middle  of  Gray*^  speecb,  and  caoae  swaf. 
The  impression  made  on  me  by  Pitt's  anmging  doqatace  msdad 
the  rest  appear  staff  and  no'nsepee. 

**  The  Debates  were  opened  1^  JekylPs  asking  ndokleis  fa 
more  official  papera,  and  Lord  Hawkeaboty  assored  him  th«e 
were  none.  Then  Lord  Hawkesbnry  began  to  explain  tbe  conduct 
of  Ministers  since  the  Treaty  of  America,  in  a  long  speech.  He 
was  followed  by  Mr.  Erskine  in  a  speecb  which  kept  the  Home  is 
laughter.  Then  rose  Pitt.  I  have  heard  him  upon  almost  sll  tbe 
great  occasions  in  which  he  has  shone,  but  never  was  his  eloquence 
so  powerful.  At  first,  out  of  his  usual  way,  he  was  full  of  fuo,  and 
ridiculed  Erskine  and  BoDsparte  with  wonderful  effect ;  then  in  a 
roost  solemn  but  beautiful  address  to  the  passions,  he  called  npon 
the  House  for  their—'* 


No.  IlL 


The  Author  has  noticed  in  more  than  one  place  of  these  me- 
moirs, the  eagerness  with  which  Dr.  Clarke  always  hastened  to 
direct  his  philosophical  discoveries,  whether  more  or  less  impo^ 
tant,  to  some  private  or  pubhc  benefit :  and  the  following  letter  will 
show  that  be  was  still,  in  this  predominant  feature  of  bis  characteri 
tbe  same  person  who,  when  a  child,  so  anxiously  broogbt  from  Sor- 
rey  to  the  old  women  at  UckfieM,  specimens  of  prepared  reedi  ts 
save  their  candles. 
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^  <'Augutt  10,  nis. 

'<  My  dear  Cripps^ — A  letter  from  Tennant  came  in  yoar  parcel. 
Have  ^ou  fteeD  bim  ?  A  hint  that  he  g;aTe  me,  as  to  the  constituents 
of  the  inatantaneouM  lighU,  has  enabled  me  not  only  to  make  out 
the  whole  process ;  but  also  to  discover  a  great  improyement  in 
making  them  ;  and  the  first  use  I  design. for  my  chemical  conjuring 
box  is  to  send  it  to  you,  to  stand  during  summer  on  your  writing 
table,  that  when  you  want  a  light,  to  seal  a  letter,  your  old  com- 
panion may  excite  it  for  you,  and  make  you  sometimes  remember 
him.'' 

'' Auguit  2t,  1B13. 

<*  I  send  you  with  this  a  specimen  of  the  further  improvement  I 
Lave  made  in  the  Promethean  matches  ;  and  I  think  they  will  sur- 
prise you.  Get  your  little  bottle  entirely  cleaned  out,  and  make 
the  apothecary  drop  in  enough  sulphuric  acid  just  to  reni-.b  with  a 
match,  like  ink  at  the  bottom  of  a  wedgewood  inkstand  ;  dip  oue  jf 
these  matches  in — ^take  out  thp  match  quickly  ;  because  too  much 
acid  puts  out  the  fire.  On  this  account  the  London  people  use 
bottles  containing  a  sop  of  Asbestos,  acting  like  a  sponge  ;  but  I 
have  found  out  their  entire  secret,  Mr.  Watson,  chemist,  of  Cam- 
bridge, has  applied  to  me  to  give  the  recipe  to  him ;  but  f  have 
given  it  to  my  man  Johnson ;  who  supplies  all  the  shops  in  Cam- 
bridge with  matches*  at  half  the  Loudon  price.  You  will  find  mine 
to  be  better  than  those  made  in  London.  And  the  arid  which  your 
bottle  will  contain  will  last  good  for  four  hundred  matches  before 
you  need  alter  it,  and  then  a  drop  of  the  acid  is  all  that  will  be  re- 
quired ;  only  take  out  all  the  pounded  glas^s,  as  of  no  use." 

*'  Trumpington,  Sept.  7,  1813< 

**  I  have  now  brought  my  matches  to  pf^rfection  :  and  far  beyond 
the  London  manufacture ;  an  you  will  see  by  the  enclosed.  John- 
son will  make  a  Uttkjortune  by  them.  He  sells  them  by  thousands  ; 
and  it  will  help  him  to  pay  for  his  wife's  confinement  and  furniture. 
With  28.  6d  of  materials  he  makes  as  many  matches  as  he  Hells  for 
eight  shillings ;  and  he  literally  earns  during  his  leisure  hours  at 
the  rate  of  five  guineas  a  week.  He  is  beginning  now  to  send  them 
to  London.  All  this  came  of  a  few  words  let  fall  by  Tennant ; 
although  Tennant  does  not  know  how  they  are  made.  I  discovered 
the  secret ;  and  if  you  will  come  here,  1  will  not  only  teach  yoa 
how  to  make  them,  but  set  you  to  work  in  good  earnest ;  and  it  is 
a  most  amu^ng  job. 

**  Please  to  observe,  as  to  your  bottle  :  it  must  be  cleaned  oat 
now  and  then  ;  and  when  made  quite  dry  by  thrusting  in  a  point  of 
blotting  paper,  drop  in  some  fresh  sulphuric  acid ;  taking  care 
alway«t  that  the  fluid  never  riees  above  the  bottom  of  the  fountain.*' 

**  To  prevent  awkwardness  I  have  made  it  almost  impossible  for 
any  ooe  to  fill  the  bottle  higher  than  a.  6*    Tet  some  iDgemous  ama- 
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teun  were  trying  the  other  day  to  force  the  acid  up  to  ci.;  tbe 
consequence  of  which  almost  always  is,  that  a  drop  of  solpharic 
acid,  as  black  as  your  hat,  falls  from  the  point  of  the  atfteh  in 
burning. 

**  You  see  it  falling !  take  care  it  does  not  drop  apoo  Charlotte*i 
petticoat,  or  your  pantaloons !  It  is  always  best  to  hold  the  ignited 
match  oyer  a  smidi  saucer.  The  London  people  naake  use  of 
Asbestos  to  prevent  this.  If  you  can  get  a  little  very  fine  eotbm' 
like  JUbestoM^  you  may  take  a  small  phial,  with  a  glass  stopper,  asd 
thrust  in  a  very,  very  small  quantity  HghUy,  so  as  to  lie  po^,  sod 
then  drop  in  as  much  sulphuric  acid  as  it  will  sack  up,  without 
letting  any  flow  about  the  bottle.  Then,  my  start !  how  yoor 
matches  will  kindle  T' 

"  TrumpimgUm^  Ociobtr  21,  181S. 

**  The  birth  of  my  seventh  son  intermpted  th«  little  parcel  I 
ha?e  now  sent.  You  will  see  by  it  that  I  have  brought  my  work  to 
great  perfection  ;  insomuch  that  Mr.  Watson,  the  chemist  at  Cam- 
bridge* has  entered  into  a  partnership  with  my  servant  for  ike  eoiuem, 
as  wholesale  agents  ;  and  supplies  all  the  towns  in  England  with 
the  apparatus.  Every  article  of  it  is  prepared  under  my  rosf; 
and  Johnson  will  earn  enough  by  it  to  educate  his  Utde  child. 

"  The  most  extraordinary  part  ot  it  you  will  6nd  in  the  bottle; 
a  newiy  dieeavered  acid ;  which  instead  of  turning  black  by  the  ae* 
lion  ot  combustible  bodies,  like  the  suiphurie  acid^  actoally  becones 
by  use  more  and  more  transparent.  When  you  liaht  your  matches, 
it  is  best  only  to  touch  the  acid,  for  the  ignition  is  so  very  powerfbl, 
that  if  immersed  in  it,  the  match  will  sometimes  light  in  the  foan- 
tain,  and  fill  your  little  bottle  with  smoke  The  printed  paper  I 
have  drawn  up  for  Watson ;  but  do  not  mention  the  author." 


Na  IV. 

The  early  passion  of  Dr.  Clarke  for  Gray's  poetry,  which  hai 
been  already  noticed,  never  faded  during  his  whole  life  ;  and  it  i^as 
a  great  delight  to  him  in  the  latter  part  of  it  to  think,  that  the  public 
taste  was  fast  veerina  round  towards  his  own. — The  fragment 
quoted  in  the  letter  which  follows,  will  be  found  in  Mr.  MatUiiu*! 
edition  of  Gray,  which,  on  account  of  its  great  price  and  aizei  is 
unfortunately  but  little  known. 

*'  Cherryhinton^  May  15,  1814. 

^*  My  dear  Otter, — My  Lectures  are  again  concluded  ;  for  the 
eighth  year.  I  made  my  eongi  yesterday  ;  after  lecturing  for  an 
hour  and  a  half,  atone  ptde  in  tmo.    Ai  a  parting  gift,  I  exploded  a 
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ivhole  battery  othydrof^m;  aod  theo  gave  them,  to  their  utter  as* 
tooishment,  the  description  of  a  deaceDt  into  the  miners,  by  whom, 
do  joa  think  ?  aye,  by  ivhom  ?  yoa  might  gue^s  for  a  mooth  in 
Tain  !  By  our  poet  Gray^  in  dome  unpublirihed  lines,  written  by  him 
at  the  age  of  22,  aod  which  I  yentared  to  improFe  on  a  little  ;  but 
9mm!  as  to  that ;  here  they  are. 

'  Through  fabtcmiieoiif  paaMges  they  went, 
Barthv  inmott  cells  an:f  caves  of  deep  descent ; 
Onward  they  pus,  where  ripening  minerals  flow, 
And  embryo  nutcUa  undigested  glow ; 
Where  genu  break  through  the  night  with  glittering  betm, 
Or  paint  the  margin  of  the  costly  stream, 
All  §ton€a  of  lustre  shoot  their  ririd  ray, 
Or  mix  attempereil  in  a  Marions  day  : 
There  the  soft  ewurald  smiles,  of  verdant  hoe : 
There  rubiea  flame  with  tappkire'B  heavenly  blue  ; 
The  tUamond  there  attracts  the  wondrooii  tight.  , 

Prood  of  its  tbDosand  dies  and  Inzory  of  light !' 

'*  I  desire  yon  will  ubserye  the  singularly  classical  accuracy  of 
'  There  rubies ^ame ;'  the  ruby  being  the  «yl(«|  of  Theophrastus. 
This  is  always  the  case  with  Gray  ;  in  every  word — in  ever}*^ 
thought — in  every  »nc^— (as  they  say  at  Cherryhinton)—  a  scholar 
and  a  poet." 

The  following  letter  of  Mr.  Gray,  to  Mary  Antrobus,  is  found  in  n 
curious  collection  of  autographs,  made  by  Dr.  Clarke  in  the  latter 
part  of  his  life,  and  is  thus  noticed  by  him  : 

'*  Oray^  whose  TiMn$^  fame,  augmenting  with  every  succeeding 
year  of  my  life,  has  finally  triumphed  over  false  criticism  and  the 
envious  assaults  of  his  contemporaries." 

The  letter  itself  will  not  be  thought  uninteresting.  It  was 
written  to  Mary  Antrobus,  on  the  day  ofhis  pref>entation  to  George 
ill.,  upon  his  appointment  to  the  Professorship  of  Modern  History 
at  Cambridge,  and  contains  some  traits  highly  characteristic  of  the 
poet. 

*««9^  JWy,  1708. 

<*  Dear  Mary, — I  thank  you  for  all  your  intelligence  (and  the  first 
news  I  had  of  poor  Brocket's  death  was  from  you,)  and  to  reward 
you  in  part  for  it,  I  now  shall  tell  you,  that  this  day,  as  hot  as  it  is, 
I  kissed  the  King's  band  ;  that  my  warrant  was  signed  by  him  last 
night ;  that  on  VVednesday  I  received  a  very  honourable  letter 
from  the  Duke  of  Graflon,  acquainting  me,  that  his  Majesty  had 
ordered  him  to  offer  me  thit  Professorship  ;  and  much  more,  which 
does  me  too  much  credit  by  half,  for  me  to  mention  it :  the  Duke 
adds,  that  from  private  as  well  ae  public  considerations ^  he  takes  the 
warmest  part^  in  approving  this  measure  of  the  king.  These  are  his 
•vm  words.  Yon  see  there  are  princes  (or  ministers,)  left  in  the 
world,  that  know  how  to  do  things  handsomely ;  for  I  profen  I 
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never  aiked  for  it,  Dor  have  i  eeea  bis  Grace,  before  or  aAer  iliu 
event. 

■*  Dr.  R.  (not  forgelling  a  cerlain  Ud;  of  hie,)  h  to  good  lo 
yOH  sad  to  me,  thai  jou  niaj  [il  juo  pleuiti']  slioiv  him  my  kllw: 
he  will  not  be  crilicnl  a«  la  ibe  ttijle,  smd  1  tvii-h  you  would  eeoi 
it  also  to  Mr.  Bronn,  Tor  I  have  not  time  lo  write  (o  bim,  tiy 
.  tbie  poll :  Uiey  need  not  mention  Ihia  circamslance  to  others — Ibej 
may  learn  it  bb  they  ctia.     Adieu. 

"  I  receive  your  teller  of  July  SS  (while  I  am  writing.)  Gia- 
salt  yoiir  (nende  over  the  wty  ;  they  ure  as  good  a*  I,  and  better. 
All  I  can  any  i«,  tlie  Rouril  bme  been  xo  often  used  to  the  uirae  of 
Antrobus  lately,  that  1  I'enr  they  mny  take  your  petition  not  m  good 
part :  if  you  are  sure  of  the  kiaHoess  or  interest  of  Mr.  A.,  Mit 
opportunity  should  not  be  IoeC  ;  but  1  al  it  My  a  a  liille  distruni  neir 
friends  and  new  lawyrrt. 

•'  I  bare  found  a  oinn,  who  baa  brought  Mr.  Eyres  (I  tlilnli]  o^ 
to  my  price  in  a  hurry  ;  however,  he  dtfers  hii  gn<<t  answer  liU 
Wednesday  neit.  lie  Bh^ll  not  have  it  a  ehiUlDg  lower,  1  promse; 
and  if  be  hesitates,  I  will  rise  upon  him  tike  fury.  Gotid  niglil. 
I  am  ever 

"  Yours, 

"  How  could  yon  dream  that  Si—,  or  Hlnchl— ,  would  nsk  ibil 
for  themselves '!  The  only  people  lba[  asked  il  were  L<>rt,  Marriei, 
Dclavel,  Tibb,  ami  Peck— at  least  1  have  heard  of  no  more.  De- 
lasel  always  commuoicaled  his  thoii^ihtB  to  me,  knoning  1  would 
make  no  ill  use  of  that  Knovrledge.  Lort  is  a  worthy  roan,  and  I 
nish  he  could  have  il,  or  something  as  good  :  the  rest  are  nothing." 


This  part  of  Dr.  Clarke's  correspondence  relating  to  hit  «n 
health,  and  that  of  hie  family,  in  the  Inst  year  of  hia  life,  wm  mis- 
lud  daring  the  printing  of  the  first  edition;  and  is  now  mbjomd. 

"  CaitAriJgt,  Sunday,  Sept.  28,  1821. 
<■  Jtfy  dear  Oltsr, — 1  feel  that  you  know  nothing  of  what  b  gon^ 
on,  and,  of  all  men,  you  ought  to  be  the  first  informed.  Ton  cm 
hove  no  idea  of  the  trials  I  have  gone  Ihrougb  lately.  As  mj 
health  grew  more  and  more  relaxed,  1  at  last  discovered  s<HBe(hiif 
very  high  in  the  left  nostril,  which  totally  obstnicted  my  breathii^. 
It  turned  out  to  be  a  polypus,  growing  from  the  Laminas  of  the 
pitnitorj  membrane,  or  rather  ■  os  ethmoides.'  I  was  sent  to  hoO' 
don  to  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  to  have  this  polypus  eitracted  ;  hikI  he 
cut  it  Mt  with  marTelloiis  skill :  hut  my  deafiieu  which  wm  at  tnt' 
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relieved,  not  by  the  operation,  bat  by  the  jonrney,  has  returned, 
and  If  80  increased  that  yon  will  hardly  know  your  old  friend. 

**  The  second  act  opens  with  the  Cambridge  fever  in  my  house, 
and  all  my  poor  children,  with  leeches  upon  their  temples,  like  false 
curls,  or,  as  they  are  called,  KILLEN.  My  angel  of  a  wife,  to 
Save  whose  life  I  would  lay  down  ten  thousand  such  worthless  lives 
as  mine,  having  caught  the  fever  from  nursing  her  sick  children,  is 
extended  upon  her  bed,  in  the  seventh  month  of  her  pregnancy, 
having  had  eighteen  leeches  upon  her  temples,  and  forty  ounces  of 
blood  taken  away-^twenty  from  either  arm  ;  with  her  head  in  a 
state  of  distraction.  Wanting  from  ill  health,  the  little  strength  of 
mind  I  have  possessed  in  scenes  of  danger,  I  sometimes  give  way 
a  little  ;  but  upon  the  whole,  as  you,  my  dear  Otter,  will  see  by 
this  letter,  I  have  luff^d^  and  kept  up  to  the  wind  ;  as  you  always 
induced  me  to  do  by  your  own  example. 

*'  As  to  other  matters,  of  my  own  affairs  ;  they  dwindle  into  such 
trifles,  compared  with  the  safety  of  my  blessed  wife  and  children, 
that  1  will  say  nothing  of  them.  I  have  ensured  my  life  in  the  Rock^ 
There's  for  you  I    Give  my  love  to  Mrs.  ,  and  to  all  your 

family.  1  hope  things  will  take  a  better  turn — bnt  should  they 
not,  his  <*  will  be  done,"  who  gave  me  every  comfort,  and  who  may 
take  them  from  me  without  one  murmur  on  my  part. 

*'  Your  sincere  old  friend, 

"  E.  D.  CLARKE/' 


'^Novtmher^  1821. 

'^  My  dear  Sister^ — Of  what  possible  use  could  it  have  been,  in 
disclosing  to  you  the  bitter  story  of  my  distress  :  although  great 
has  been  iny  manifold  care,  yet  equally  great  has  been  the  wish  to 
conceal  it  from  you.  But  now  Death  no  longer  flaps  his  bat-like 
wings  against  my  face,  1  may  tell  you  that  I  have  narrowly  escaped 
burying  my  beloved  wife,  now  nearly  approaching  to  her  confine* 
ment,  and  three  of  my  darling  children.  They  were  all  attacked 
with  dreadful  fever,  one  aAer  the  other.  It  began  in  September, 
and  has  now  left  them  like  so  many  walking  skeletons.  My  dear 
Angelica,  with  her  head  shaved,  and  blisters  on  her  back,  having 
lost  forty  ounces  of  blood  from  her  arms.  You  may  suppose  what 
my  sufferings  have  been  ;  nor  will  you  wonder  that  I  am  now  the 
worst  of  the  bunch .  I  managed  nursing  our  blessed  babes,  and  their 
angelic  mother  ;  but  now  that  is  over,  I  seem  like  a  water-loeged 
ship,  going  down  bodily.  I  cannot  bear  the  least  noise  ;  my  bead 
swims — my  loins  ache,  and  my  whole  frame  is  in  a  state  of  disorder. 
But  my  sufferings  are  trifling,  compared  to  that  which  my  dear  wife 
and  children  have  suffered.  The  blessing  of  their  recovery  makes 
me  think  all  other  evils  nothing.  Guess  my  agitation,  when  one 
Rr 
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eTeningi  my  poor  serFUito  entered  the  room  where  I  wag,  ujiag, 
they  ^  thought  1  ought  to  have  some  friend  staying  with  me."  Aad 
when  I  asked  the  reason,  they  answered,  that  **  they  feared  I  mt 
deceived  by  the  doctors,  as  they  perceived  the  dear  children  vcta 
drawing  off!''  DRAWING  OFF!  Fortunately  1  had  no  great  fiilk 
in  their  prognostics,  well  knowing  that  old  nursea  6r8t  get  tirigbteDed 
themselves,  and  then  endeavour  to  frighten  every  body  aroaoi 
them.  The  sjmptoros  were  indeed  dreadfully  alarming;  bottlMj 
subsided,  and  my  heart  revived. 

**  FiAeen  years  have  passed,  in  which  we  wanted  not  even  aa 
apothecary.  My  chubby  brats  were  the  talk  of  the  whole  place, 
for  health  ;  but  then  thib  fever.  What  a  change  !  1  had  been  tt 
London,  to  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  about  my  polypus,  when  all  this  fell 
sweep  upon  me.  Beaomorice,  Walpole,  and  Augusta  failed.  Ho- 
race, who  was  with  me,  in  the  midst  of  it,  did  not  catch  the  fever : 
Edward  and  Paget  were  luckily  at  school.  Good  bye!  Love  to 
my  dear  nieces,  and  kind  remembrances  to  Captain  Parklosoa* 

"  Tour  affectionate  brother, 

"  E.  D.  CLARKE. ' 


^*  My  Dear  Sister^ — Angelica  is  safe  in  bed,  with  a  chubby,  bhck- 
eyed  girl,  as  fat  as  a  mole  !  Tou  can  have  no  idea  what  she  has  gone 
through,  after  all  her  illness.  My  house  is  fairly  beset,  such  ialbe 
interest  excited  among  all  ranks,  for  a  mother  under  such  circam- 
stances. 

'*  I  have  had  a  hard  gale  to  contend  with,  my  dearest  Aone,  this 
year  ;  but  1  will  not  croak,  now  God  has  so  blessed  me.  Rents 
and  tithes  not  paid — enormous  expenses — and  my  wife  and  children 
dying.  Now  they  are  safe,  i  care  for  nothing  else.  But  I  had  well 
nigh  sunk.  My  love  to  youi  dear  children.  Remember  me  roost 
kindly  to  your  valuable  husband. 

'*  Ever  your  affectionate  but  weather-beaten  brother, 

**  E.  D.  CLARKE." 


**  Cambridge^  January  22,  1822. 

*^  My  dear  Sitter, — I  still  continue  very  ill,  which  must  explain  to 
you  the  whole  course  of  my  silence.  I  received  your  nice  long 
letter  from  *  Dent-de-Lion,'  and  hope  Captain  Parkinson  is  re- 
covered. I  went  to  Eton  with  my  two  sons^  Edward  and  Paget,^ 
a  great  undertaking  for  me,  and  too.  great  in  the  present  state  of  my 
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health,  being  fit  for  nothing  bat  to  go  to  bed.  Upon  my  arrivaU  I 
received  a  note  from  James,  desiring  to  see  me  at  Windsor  Castle. 
1  went  up  with  my  two  boys,  and  should  have  gladly  accepted  his 

Fressing  invitation,  and  have  staid  with  him  a  day,  but  1  could  not. 
set  off  from  Windsor  almost  immediately,  and  from  Eton  also  the 
next  morning,  to  avoid  invitations  and  botherations.  I  am  now  again 
in  my  own  nest,  with  my  dear  brats  all  bawling,  and  their  angelic 
Bother,  whom,  alas !  Anne,  you  are  destined  not  to  know  ;  for  sick 
08  I  now  am,  I  cannot  ^o  to  Ramsgate.  *  I  cannot  pass  the  Alps,' 
said  the  old  maid  in  Hayley's  Tale.  Tou  once  mentioned  a  speci- 
men of  natural  history.  Could  I  but  recover  my  health,  I  would 
■ot  be  thus  unmindful ;  but  as  1  am,  I  can  do  nothing.  I  beg  you 
to  believe,  however,  that  1  have  not  forgotten  your  request.  Adieu ! 
mj  dear  sister. 

'•E.  D.  CLARKE.'* 


No.  VI. 

Such  was  the  unfading  nature  of  the  playfulness  and  buoyancy  of 
Dr.  Clarke's  mind,  even  to  the  latest  period  of  his  life,  that  no  »ub- 
ject,  however  serious  (excepting  always  that  of  religion,)  no  degree 
of  intensity  in  the  pursuit,  could  prevent  him  from  indulging  occa- 
Monally  in  light  and  fanciful  representations  of  it  to  his  friends,  and 
this  under  any  form  which  either«accident  or  the  humour  of  the 
moment  might  suggest  to  him.  Hence  it  happened  that  persons  who 
did  not  know  him  well,  and  who  regarded  him  chiefly  through  the 
medium  of  these  ebullitions,  were  apt  to  form  erroneous  opinibns 
of  his  acquirements. 

The  following  verses,  which  are  of  the  character  I  have  men- 
tioned, are  supposed  to  have  been  written  about  this  period  :— 

HERMES,  TRISMBOISTUS,  AND  CHORUS  OF  GNOMES. 

HKRMB8. 

Peeember  is  the  teatoo. 

When  bitter  bUits  are  blowing : 
Invoke  then  rhyme  end  reason. 

Where  crocibles  are  glowing. 

STLPB8. 

See  the  Chemists  take  their  stand  ? 
Each  liis  fbreeps  in  his  hand ! 
Sow's  the  time,  ye  jolly  fellows. 
Briskly  ply  the  donble-beUows ! 
-See  the  uward  white  heat  gleams, 
Brighter  than  Aaron's  beams ! 
Now's  the  time  for  ineandeseenee ! 
Now*!  the  time  for  phopphoreseoice  * 


«  . 
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How's 


!>•  tl—  fcr  nfcHwrtj  nit, 
MndSiMib  wScSSEm 


r 


All  thai  ■toaiwM  wpoptatittal 
IVnwUCUi 


WM|t  tlMir  TWmiyMiM  fin ; 

ClM^kMr! 


BM  tiM  (Theni  wtMM  «^ 
AEttoiM^ClhwiiHiiwI 


Ohibrttojm, 
OrthaCiMUieBtji! 
ntjojafalljojiii  te  Ctwibte  Bojt  I 
WolMmepMroim 

WUli  Miimr  riiki  dowA  Ib  fki  OneiUt  Bcft  L 


lldt  iNdktoloo^ 


CHOEVS. 

Then  oh  for  the  jm 

Of  the  Cnidhle  Bay^  &c. 


[bCraeibleteUa^ 

By  magical  apella, 
That  aOfhinn  amoiid  him  rejoiee ; 

For  he  hears  the  great  truth. 

Of*'  perpetual  yoath,'* 
Piodaaned  by  a  chemical  Toioe ! 

CBoaua. 

Then  oh  for  the  joye 

Of  the  Cmeible  Boys,  &c. 

Since  "  1^*0  then  ajeti,** 

And  Death  a  mere  test, 
Whtta  all  men  in  Cmeible  lie ; 

Not  a  tear  needs  be  shed, 

For  the  Chemist  when  dead, 
Who  to  live  has  been  destin'd  to  die  ! 

Chonu  if  HermUf  and  all  ik§  Sylphi  and  Gnomes. 

Then  oh  for  the  ioyi 
Of  (he  Cradble  Bm ! 
The  joy  of  all  joyi  ii  the  OradUe  Boys. 
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No.  VII. 

'Fhe  Gas  Blow-pipe,  or  Art  of  Ftuion  by  burning  (he  Gaseout  Consti- 
tuents of  Water :  giving  the  History  of  the  Pkdosophical  Apparatus 
so  denominated;  the  Proofs  of  Analogy  in  its  Operations  to  the 
Mature  of  Volcanoes  ;  together  with  an  Appendix ^  containing  an 
Account  of  Experiments  with  this  BloW'pipe. 


PREFACE. 


The  Public  is  already  in  possession  of  the  principal  facts  whicb 
have  led  to  the  history  of  the  Gas  Blow-pipe,  The  different  claims 
made  on  the  part  of  the  Chemists  of  this  Coantry  and  of  America, 
as  to  the  oripcinality  of  the  invention,  have  rendered  it  desirable  to 
remove  a  few  existing  doubts,  and  to  show,  by  a  summary  memo- 
rial, the  progressive  steps  by  which  the  philosophical  apparatus, 
here  delineated  and  described,  has  reiached  its  present  state  of 
utility.  The  following  pages  are  not,  however,  so  roach  calculated 
for  a  general  perusal,  as  they*  are  for  the  inspection  of  persons 
already  versed  in  chemical  pursuits,  and  well  affquainted  with  those 
parts  ofjjhe  detail  applicable  to  the  Gcu  Plaw-pipe  and  to  the 
manner  V  using  it,  which  might  otherwise  require  explanation. 
To  their  candid  examination  this  statement  is  particularly  submit- 
ted ;  in  the  hope  that  a  sincere  desire  **  to  render  to  every  one  his 
due''  will  be  found  to  have  actuated  the  author  in  all  that  he  has 
said  upon  the  subject. 

So  far  as  the  Sciences  of  Chemistry  and  Mineralogy  are  concerned, 
a  greater  degree  of  interest  has  seldom  been  excited  than  by  the 
extraordinary  iostruvient  here  denominated  the  Gas  Blow-pipe; 
and  it  is  conceived  that  this  interest  is  not  likely  to  suffer  diminution 
by  showing  that  in  its  principles  of  action  it  bears  a  striking  analogy 
to  the  nature  of  a  Volcano :  exercising  at  the  same  time  a  degree 
of  power  in  its  operations,  which  not  only  corresponds  with  the 
agency,  but  in  some  respects  perhaps  surpasses  the  energies  of 
^TNA  and  Vesuvius. 

Cambridge,  JukQary  19, 1819. 

Rr2 
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THE  GAS  BLOW.PIPE. 


Disco  TERiEfl  in  Chemistrj,  as  of  Science  in  general,  are  ofico 
purely  accideotal.  When  they  bei^in  to  excite  notice,  in  goqm- 
quence  of  their  important  results.  Philosophers  lay  claim  to  then; 
either  pretending  to  have  anticipated  the  accidental  occurrence  by 
their  own  previous  reasoning,  or  hy  maintaining  that  the  circum- 
stance of  the  discovery  itself  originated  in  some  suggestion  mMk 
by  themselves  or  hy  their  followers.  Thig  has  been  remarinUy 
exempliQed  in  the  history  of  the  Gas  Blow-pipe  ;*  the  origin  of 
which,  as  far  as  relates  to  the  burning  of  an  explosive  mixture  of 
gases  propelled  through  a  common  aperture  and  from  a  commoa 
reservoir,  was  entirely  due  to  an  accidental  conversation  held  bj 
the  author  with  the  maker  of  a  blow-pipe  invented  for  oti^er  pur- 
poses by  Mr.  BrooJbe.f  The  circumstances  of  thif  .  conv'MatioD 
have  been  elsewhere  detailed  i^  but  if  it  should  be  aske<f  »w  the 
maker  of  Mr.  Brooke  s  blow-pipe  became  possessed  of  th€f infor- 
mation that  the  combustion  of  an  explosive  mixture  might  take 
place  without  explosion  when  propelled  through  a  capillary  tube, 
the  answer  is  obvious  ;  this  fact  was  made  known  by  the  inquiry 
instituted  respecting  gat  illumination  :  and  it  is  notorious  to  the 
whole  University  of  Cambridge^  that  the  same  truth,  ^jgA  which 
the  whole  depends,  was  communicated  by  the  late  Profesi^or  Ten- 
nant,  in  his  Public  Lectures,  so  long  ago  as  the  Spring  of  the  year 
181 4.§  Yet  so  little  reliance  was  placed  upon  this  information 
when  the  proposition  was  made  for  burning  a  highly  explosive  mix- 
ture of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  gases,  that  one  of  the  mo^t  eminent 
Chemists  in  Europe  was  decidedly  against  the  measure  :i|    and  even 


*  railed  the  Oxy-IIydrogeu  Blow-pipe,  by  Dr.  Thonuon  and  by  other  Chemisli . 
meaning  simply  a  blow-pipe  in  which  the  gaseous  constituents  of  water,  at\er  under- 
going compression  in  a  mixed  state,  are  propelled  through  a  capillary  tube,  and  ex- 
posed to  combiution. 

t  The  maker  of  this  Blow-pine  was  Mr.  AVtwnan,  of  Luie  Street,  Leietitr 
Square  ;  in  consequence  of  whicn  it  received  the  appellation  of  Neicman't  Blow- 
pipe ;  it  was,  however,  invented  by  Mr.  Brooke^  as  appears  by  his  own  account  of  it. 
m  Dr.  Thomson^s  '<  Annals  of  Philosophy"  for  May,  1816.     See  p.  367. 

I  See  Journal  of  the  Royal  Institution,  III.  105.     Art.  xii. 

<)  It  was  ascertained  by  the  Professor  and  by  Dr.  f^'ollastouy  during  an  investigation 
which  took  place  as  to  the  probability  of  explosion  in  gas  reservoirs  ^om  a  retrograde 
moUon  of  the  flame  used  for  illumination :  out  the  discovery  is  due  to  the  original  in- 
ventor of  gaa-U^ht, 

\\  <'  Sooner  cr  later,"  said  Dr.  fVoUtutan,  in  one  of  his  Letters  to  the  anthor,  "m 
retrofi;rade  movement  of  the  flame  will  cause  the  apparatus  to  explode  :"  and  this  pre 
diction  was  verified,  when  all  thoughts  of  danger  were  laid  aside  ;  th^'tzpeiimesli 
it ;i ring  continaed  without  uny  accident  for  a  quarter  of  a  year. 
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apoo  a  trial  being  made,  io  cooseqaence  of  a  consultation  with  Sir 
Humphry  Davy  upon  the  sabject,*  the  experiments  were  attended 
i^ith  80  mnch  danger,  that  the  author,  who  persittted  id  making 
them,  narrowly  escaped  being  killed  by  the  freqaent  barstiog  of 
his  apparatus.  It  it^  evident,  therefore,  that  something  more  was 
necessary  thHn  this  information,  as  applied  to  one  of  Mr.  Brooke* » 
blow-pipes,  in  order  to  render  the  contrivance  of  any  utility,  either 
in  Chemistry  or  in  the  Arts;  namely,  the  Safety  Cylinder  afterwards 
invented  and  adapted  to  it  by  Prufeitsor  Cummtti^.f  without  which 
the  instrument  itself  its  worse  than  useless.  The  author,  reflecting 
upon*  jthe  situation  in  which  he  wan  placed  during  his  first  ezperi- 
mentis  With  this  blow-pipe,  when  he  was  of\en  surrounded  by  his 
friends  and  by  the  members  of  hi9  family ;  especially  when  the 
explosions  took  place  which  he  has  before  described  ;|  has  indeed 
reason4o  be  thankful  that  both  he  and  they  were  so  providentially 
preserred  :  it  becomes  therefore  a  duty  of  gratitude  to  lay  the 
greater  stress  upon  that  part  of  the  invention  to  which,  beyond  all 
doubt,  he  is  indebted  for  his  present  safety.  Had  it  not  been  for 
this  circumstance,  it  would  have  fallen  to  the  lot  of  some  other 
person  to  have  written  the  history  of  the  Ga$  Blow-pipt  and  to  have 
rendered  it  rather  tra^cal  than  amusing. 

The  present  observations  relate  to  the  Ga^  Blow-pipe  as  used  foi 
burning  a  compressed  miiture  of  hydrogen  Hmi  oxyf^en  leases,  when 
propelled  from  a  common  reservoir.  The  first  usage  of  these 
gases,  in  a  state  of  mixture,  as  it  was  stated  upon  a  former  occp- 
|ion,§  was  belleved'to  have  been  made  by  an  unknown  native  of 
Germany;  'WboTmi>lhyed  for  this  purpose  a  bladder  to  which  a 
capillary  tube  was  afliied.  The  author  received  this  information, 
upon  report,  aAer  he  heffAn  to  write  the  account  of  his  own  ex- 
periments ;  but  no  one  has  since  laid  claim  to  the  experiment,  nor 
does  he  now  know  whether  there  be  any  truth  in  the  rumour.  He 
has  beenViiowever,  the  thore  anxious  to  repeat  it,  because  upon 
the  truth. of  ItfMepend  all  pretensions  to  priority  of  inyention.  Dr. 
Thomas  71^ofn9Qit,no\v  Professor  of  Chemistry  at  Gla$goWf  made 
experiments  with  the  mixed  gases,  at  Edinburgh^  seventeen  years 
ago ;  but  was  induced  to  abandon  the  undertaking,  owing  to  the 

«— 

*  The  «pplicttioir^p|m>09iDg  the  me  of  this  exphMiTe  miztore  for  Mr.  Brooke^» 
Blow-pipe  i^iDade  to.Bir'JS^.  Davy,  bj  the  author,  in  May  1816.  Sir  Humphry^ 
answer,  in  whieh  he  ttated  that  he  had  tried  the  ejqjteriment,  arrived  on  July  8th,  of 
'  the  same  year. 

t  ReT.  /.  Cummdng,  M.  A.  FeUow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  now  Profetsor 
of  Chemiatry  in  that  ijBivenity. 

I  See  an  aocipiint  of  one  of  tne  ezploeioiui  of  the  Qae  Blow^pe,  when  the  jraseons 
■liztiure  waaiU  hic^ly  eompreHed  aa  poetiblc,  in  Dr.  Thomion*a  '*  Annali  of  Philo- 
aophy'*  for  Nooembpr.  I8i«.  Upon  tnat  occasion,  Messrs.  Macfarlane  and  Amoe, 
both  FeUowt  of  Tr%mt$  College,  CamMdge,  together  with  a  aenrant,  were  present 
with  the  anthor,  and  standing  close  to  the  apparatus  at  the  time  of  the  accident.  The 
resenroir  for  the  compression  of  the  gases,  niiade  of  thick  copper,  was  torn  in  pieces  ; 
and  the  fragments  flew,  with  the  force  of  cannon  shot,  in  all  <&rectioiis,  like  the  bnitt- 
ing  of  a  bomb. 

§  See  Joonal  of  the  R<>yai  bstittttlSB,  UI^  p.  105«  (Note.> 
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tccUeott  whkh  happMed  to  hk  sppinM.^  With  rMpMtltfk 
^pplicitioo  of  ikyrffWfM  and  flowf*  gMfwtouil  the  vftnUmmd 
Ibelilow-pipe,  when  ptopdlecrfroai  djfmud  iiemryoigt  tfc»j|j> 
iifwrmU  apartares,  l»y  omnum  of  >yJratlafi>  or  otherjpraana,  tHI 
eoDtnvaDce  is  at  old  «i  the  tino  of  Lovmtfr.  Thm  Mmrim 
CbemitfU  laj  cUim  to  it,  m  their  iovantlon.  Id  coaaeqaeoco  of  w 

Birimentt  made,  in  1801,  hy  Mr.  RoUH  Hara,  junior,  Profaawrtf 
ataral  Phllow^hj  in  PkOmdtibAMa;  of  which  an  aecoont  oppaawi 
in  Dr.  Brme§U  Mineraloipcal  Jonmal^t  >^  ^^  ">  ^^  Jbmalm  ii 
Ckimu.t  Moch  about  the  aame  time.  Dr.  Thimam  dao  cartfad  « 
a  a^rlea  of  eiperiments  in  the  aame  way  ;§  and  we  iMTor  witMiail. 
aimilar  eiperimentt,  fcr  at  leait  a  dosen  yeara,  dafinji  the  dwaddl 
Lectnraa^  dalivered  in  tte  Univernty  of  CmnMlg^  The  ew. 
bostioo  of  the  dieaiaiMl  wai  dwiya  thmTeshlhited :  aMi  m  Jtmim 
this  plm  fa  still  pomoeH ;  that  ia  to  say,  the  two  gasea  ar»  ptopaM 
from^ifferent  reaervolrs,  and  thro^  different  «pertarea«|  iMt 
the  intenal^  of  the  heat  is  incomparably  i^^aler  when  the  gmm^ 
after  comproMiooy  are  propelled  and  homed  In  a  asiaail  OMfa; 
b^aose  the  da«  proportion  necessary  for  ibrming  wmitt  Is  thm 
constantly  and  equally  maintabed :  whereas  an  exceaa«  either 'aa 
the  side  of  the  Aydrsgsn  or  of  the  eqfgin^notonly  tends  16  dimMli 
the  temperature,  but  if  it  be  moch  increased  on  the  aide  tiflba 
OjEagvn,  infallibly  eitinctitshes  the  flame. 

As  this  method  of  aiding  the  operations  of  the  Bfow*-j»i]ps  difbn^ 
in  this  essential  particular,  from  every  other  hitherto  employed,  it 
18  that  to  which  (with  all  the  iroproremeDts  since  made  for  eosoria^ 
the  safety  of  the  operator)  the  name  of  the  Gr^s  Blow-pips  is  now 
applied,  and  whose  history  it  is  the  author'^  preflent  purpose  to  re- 
late. And  this  induces  a  second  part  of  the  inquiry  ;  namely,  what 
first  suggested  the  propriety  of  mixing  the  two  gases  in  the  relative 
proportion  for  forming  witfer  .^  because  upon  the  observance  of  this 
proportion  the  intensity  of  the  heat  mainly  depends. IT 

This  circumstance  was  briefly  stated  in  the  first  account  which 
the  author  published  of  hss  experiments  with  the  Ga9  Blow-pipe;** 
but  the  pbaenomena  upon  which  it  was  founded,  highly  iuterestingss 

■f 

*  Of  thii,  Dr.  Thornton  himadf  ia^onned  the  aothor,  in  a  Letter  dated  April  t. 
1817.  ^^     ^ 

t  Vol.  I.  No.  S.  p.  S7.     (Note.) 

X  See  torn.  zIt.  p.  US.  "  Memoirs  tur  Putage  du  Chalumeau,  et  let  mowtmi  ie 
raUfHinter  tPAir,^^  &c. 

^  This  is  also  Htated  iii  the  Letter  above  mentioned. 

|[  Mr.  John  OrUeom,  Professor  of  ChemisCrv  at  New-York^  who  Tisiied  Camkridgt 
60  lately  as  January  9,  of  the  present  year  1819,  and  examined  the  aadior's  method 
of  oiine  the  Gas  BlotD'jnpt^  recommended  the  plan  of  diSTercnt  reserron,  as  thtt 
which  he  had  adopted  for  his  own  Lectorea,  and  which  he  deemed  prelermbfo.  on  aoeool 
of  its  safety. 

t  At  the  same  time  it  shodd  be  stated,  as  a  eurioos  C^t,  that  pore  tntdrogtH  nii 
when  hig^  compressed,  and  propelled  throogh  a  capiUary  tobe,  exhibits,  durins  eom- 
bustion,  a  very  exalted  temperatore.  The  author  has  sncoeeded  in  fosinff  P^tnwm 
foil  by  means  of  this  giu :  and  the  combustion  of  iron  win,  by  baminrpw«  A»d^ 
gen  goM  in  this  manner,  is  an  experiment  always  attended  with  racccM; 

«+  Joorasl  of  the  Royal  ImUtatioo,  UL  p.  101 
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Ibej  are,  do  not  seem  to  have  met  with  that  attention  from  scientific 
men  to  which  they  are  entitled  ;  probably  owmg  to  the  very  short 
time  usaally  bestowed  by  scientifir  travellers  amidst  the  scenes 
where  such  phaeaomena  are  fearfully  displnyed.  The  author  al- 
ludes to  the  phaenomena  attendant  upon  volcanoes  ;  the  decompo- 
sition of  water  by  volcanic  fitt ;  the  comprenniou  to  which  the 
gateous  result  is  liable  ;  its  subsequent  ajmbustion ;  the  power  of 
ytiMon  it  exhibits  ;  and,  laiilly,  the  horitble  explosions  which  take 
place,  whenever  the  whole  of  the  compressed  gas  is  exposed  to 
combustion.  If  this  happen,  whole  mountains,  as  it  is  well  known, 
are  blown  into  the  air  by  the  tremendous  violence  of  the  explosion, 
which  ia  heard  to  the  distance  of  many  lea^ups*  and  the  eruption 
ceases.  But  the  minor  explosions,  or  detonHtioms,  takinfi:  place  at 
the  mouths  of  narrow  apertures  in  a  volcano  whence  liquid  rocks 
are  ejected  in  the  form  of  kfoa^  are  such  as  to  resemble  the  loudest 
artillery.  In  these  casfts,  a  partial  exploi^ion  of  the  gaseous  mix* 
ture  takes  place  ;  exactly  corresponding  with  the  detonations 
which,  upon  a  small  scale,  are  beard  at  the  orifice  of  the  jet  of  the 
GoM  Blom-pipe ;  and  bearing  about  the  same  comparison  to  the  ex- 
plosion of  th«  ga$  reservoir,  which  the  detonations  at  the  mouth  of 
a  stream  of  lava  do  to  the  explosion  of  all  the  pent  ga§  within  the 
volcano.  The  Mountain  Vxauvius,  perhaps  better  than  any  other 
Tolcano,  may  serve  to  illustrate  what  hHS  been  here  advanced  ;  lie- 
cause  it  is  better  adapted  for  examination  than  £tna,  or  any  other 
Tolcaao  where  tiie  crater  is  remote  from  the  syringes  or  jets  through 
|vhicb  the  la/ua  is  propelled.  VBSVvrts,  i«o  to  apeak,  is,  as  to  its 
chemical  nature.  In  all  respects  a  vast  Gas  Blow  pipe ;  correspond- 
ing, in  all  its  phenomena,  with  the  appearances  and  effects,  the 
explosions  and  detonations,  the  beat  and  the  light  *  exhibited  by  the 
apparatus  wbich  bears  this  name  ;  and  differinfc  from  it  only  as  the 
mighty  operations  of  Nnture  in  the  universe  differ  from  the  puny 
imitations  of  the  chemist  in  his  laboratory.  During  twelve  years 
that  the  author  has  delivered  Public  Lectures  in  the  University  of 
Cavnbridge^  as  it  Is  well  known  to  persons  who  have  attended  those 
Lectures,  be  has  constantly  thu^  explained  the  nature  and  effects 
of  volcanic  eruption^*.  Without  the  agency  of  water  and  its  de- 
composition, thei^e  eruptions  do  not  take  place.  Before  any  great 
eruption  of  Vesuvius,  not  onlv  does  the  water  disappear  in  all  the 
wells  of  Naples^  Porticiy  Remna^  and  other  towns  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountain,  but  even  the  sea  retires  ;  and  marine  animals,  abandoned 
by  their  native  element,  expire  upon  the  shore.  When  the  erup- 
tion took  place  which  originated  a  new  mountain  three  miles  in 
circumference,  near  to  the  ancient  PuteoH^  now  Puztmolif  the  whole 


'*'  TliWflkBOOtlMrwayiD  wUehi^yideacnbtnfeaof  theinteBMliditbauDiar 
from  the  toafoe  of  a  ttream  of  pcrfeotly  liqwd  fovo,  Uum  by  tMaaMn^  to  tlw  fuiioa  of 
tho  watt  nfbmiUMj  wbttaacet  befon  tiM  Oas  Jltoio-p^,  Wtiiehexhibiti  aa  matmsAon 
of  th«  same  kind  of  light,  compantiT«ly,  •a  the  U^  of  a  star  to  that  of  the  sun* 
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of  the  Liiertfie  Lake  became  drj.*  If  the  mater  be  amwerUi 
only  into  steam,  eruptions  take  place  in  ivhich  steam,  and  boUiiif 
water,  and  mud,  are  ejected  together.  Of  this  natore  are  the 
eruptions  descrilied  bj  Pallas^  as  h;;ving  happened,  under  kii  nt^ 
•pectioD,  upon  the  Cimmerian  Bosporus^  or  Sirait$  of  Taman,  Bat 
it,  under  all  the  circumstances  of  more  exalted  tenaperatore  and  oC 
the  changes  induced  by  chemical  affinities,'!'  water  be  decogiposed^ 
and  Its  ga^tQu%  con$titueni$  exposed  to  eombu$tion^  the  conseqoenoes 
will  obviously  be  similar  to  those  which  Vesuvius  has  often  exhibit- 
ed, and  to  which  (he  anther  was,  during  two  yeiira,  alinott  uninter- 
ruptedly, an  eye-witness.  The  two  subjects  are  so  intimately  allied^ 
that  he  may  be  etcused  for  relating  one  instance  oat  of  many  others* 
when  be  had  an  opportunity  of  verifying  what  he  baa  now  stated. 
In  February  of  the  >ear  1793,  during  frequent  eruptions  of  Mooot 
Vesuvius,  Sir  William  HamUton  expressed  a  wish  to  have  one  poiot 
ascertained,  of  which  he  had  not  been  able  to  procure  accurste 
information  ;  t. «.  '*  whether  the  torrents  of  lava^  at  their  soncffi 
exhibited  the  substances  of  which  lava  is  composed  in  a  stale  of 
perfect  or  imperjeci  fusion.*'  The  late  Lord  Palm€ntoM, with 
many  other  of  the  Engiith  Nobility,  and  the  present  Sir  Qwrto 
Blagdeuy  were  then  in  Naplu^  actuated  by  the  same  curiosity.  K 
happened  that  a  stream  of  Usoa  broke  out  near  to  the  eraisr;  mi 
when  this  is  the  case,  the  quantity  of  ejected  matter  being  s8B«ller, 
the  danger  of  approHchIng  the  source  of  the  torrent  is  therebj  di- 
minished In  this  case,  the  only  peril  to  be  apprehended  was  tirott 
the  crater  itself;  but  the  author,  watching  a  favnorable  opportn- 
oity  (when  a  strong  wind  carried  the  matter  expelled  from  the  cro- 
ter  towards  a  different  side  of  the  mountain  from  that  whence  the 
fova  issued,)  left  Naples,  in  company  with  three  other  GentlemeB4 
upon  this  experiitioD.  They  were  accompanied  by  the  late  Lord 
and  Lady  Palmersione.  Qrflt  to  the  Hermitof^^  and  afterwards  as  hr 
as  whnt  whs  called  the  second  crater  of  the  mountain  ;  after  which 
they  proceefted  up  the  cone  of  FenirtM,  and  found  the  crater^  at  the 
summit,  m  a  very  active  state,  throwing  out  volleya  of  immeoie 
stones  translucid  with  vitriBcatioo,  and  such  heavy  showers  of 
ashes,  involved  in  dense  sulphureous  clouds,  as  to  render  any  ap- 
proach to  it  extremely  dangerous.  The  party  ascended,  howefer* 
as  near  to  the  summit  as  possible  ;  thea  crossing  over  to  the  side 
whence  the  lava  was  issuine,  they  reached  the  bed  of  the  torrent, 
and  attempted   to  ascend,  by  the  side  of  it,  to  its  source.     This 


*  Sir  W.  HamUton  wm  inclined  to  donbt  this  circomstiiBoe ;  periapt  not  bciK 
awiure  of  itf  l>eing  ao  ftanaX  %  prelnde  to  Tolcanie  eruption.  "  It  ii  conuBcmiy  imagiMdj^ 
says  he  **that  the  new  wumntain  rose  out  of  tlie  Ijuerine  Lake,  which  wts  deslroyM 
hy  it:  but  in  the  account  (qfthe  «nipfioii,  ^  no  mention  is  made  of  the  ZiicrtiM  Lake:<* 
lie  therefore  proceeds  to  account  for  its  disappearance  bj  co^)cetui«.— -^ce  Sir  W. 
Hamilton's  ObtervaOons  on  Mount  Venivnu,  &e.  p.  146.  Lond.  1772. 

t  Such  as  those  which  result  from  the  action  ai  water  on  the  aietals  of  the  eoH^, 
as  inceniottsly  supposed  by  Sir  H  Davy. 

I  The  Hon.  Henry  Tttfton,  brother  of  the  present  Earl  of  TlUniff ;  (hs  Hon.  SB- 
slterwaidi  Lord  Xhugloi ;  sad  Colonel  Shutz,  of  ths  Guodv. 
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tiiej  soon  feiiDd  to  be  impossible,  owing  to  an  unfortunate  cbange  of 
wind ;  in  coDsequence  of  which  all  the  smoke  of  the  lava  came 
hot  upon  them,  accompanied  at  the  same  time  with  so  thick  a  mist 
•f  minute  ashes  from  the  crater^  and  such  suffocating  fumes  of  sul- 
phur, that  thej  knew  not  what  course  to  steer.  In  this  perplexity, 
the  author  called  to  mind  an  expedient  recommended  b^  Sir  Wm» 
HamiUon  upon  a  former  occasion,  and  proposed  crossing  imme- 
diately the  current  of  the  flowing  Imay  with  a  view  to  gain  its 
windward  side.  All  his  companions  were  against  the  measure, 
Owing  to  the  very  liquid  appearance  the  lava  then  had,  so  near  to 
its  source  :  but  while  they  stood  deliberating  what  was  to  be  done, 
immense  fragments  of  rocks  that  had  been  ejected  from  the  crater^ 
and  huge  volcanic  bombs*  which  the  smoke  had  prevented  their  ob** 
aerving,  fell  thick  among  them  :  vast  masses  of  tlag  and  of  other 
matter,  rolling  upon  their  edges,  like  enormous  wheels,  passed  by 
tbem  with  a  force  and  velocity  sufficient  to  crush  every  one  of  the 
party  to  atoms,  if  directed  to  the  spot  where  they  &11  stood  huddled 
together.  There  was  not  a  moment  to  be  lost :  the  author,  there- 
-fbre,  covering  his  face  with  his  hat,  descended  the  high  bank  be- 
neath which  the  lava  ran,  and,  runhlng  upon  the  surface  of  the 
melted  matter,  reached  the  opposite  side,  having  only  his  booti 
burned,  and  his  hands  soQiewhat  scorched.  Here  he  saw  clearly 
the  whole  of  the  danger  to  which  his  friends  were  exposed  :  the 
boise  was  litch  as  almo9t  to  prevent  his  being  heard ;  but  he  en- 
deavoured, by  calling,  and  by  gestures,  to  persuade  tbem  to  follow. 
Vast  rocks  of  indurated  lava^  from  the  crater^  were  bounding  by 
them,  and  others  falling  that  would  have  overwhelmed  a  citadel. 
Not  one  of  the  party  would  stir  ;  not  even  the  guides  accustomed 
for  hire  to  conduct  persons  over  the  mountain.  At  last,  he  had  the 
satisfaction  to  see  them  descend,  and  endeavour  to  cross  (be  torrent 
somewhat  lower  down  ;  where  the  lava,  from  its  redness,  appear-^ 
ed  to  be  less  liquid  ;  and  where  the  stream  was  narrower,  in  fact, 
the  narrowness  of  the  stream  deceived  them  :  the  current  had  di- 
vided into  two  branches  ;  in  the  midst  of  which  was  an  island,  if 
such  it  might  be  called,  surrounded  by  liquid  6re.  They  crossed 
over  the  first  stream  in  safety  ;  but  being  a  good  deal  scorched  upon 


*  Thete  carious  Toleaiuc  prodactt  tre  rtrj  eommoii  at  Naple§,  Mumth  nrely  geea 
ia  tills  couatiy  among  the  dinereot  tabstances  exhibited  in  CoUectioiis  asbeiog  brought 
from  Ve$uoiu»,  The  NtapoliUm*  caU  them  "  Vuuvian  bomb;**  *<  Vetuvian  dropt,^* 
and  **  Vetuvian  Uan  :**  they  wj  Id  magnitude,  from  the  size  of  a  sparrow's  egg  to 
the  bigness  of  a  cocoarnot,  and  sometimes  they  are  a  great  deal  laiger.  The  aouor 
found  several  of  them  weighing  from  fiftj  to  sixty  pounds.  They  have  the  form  which 
■Mtter  in  the  most  perfect  state  of  fusion  assumes  by  cooling  in  its  passage  through 
atmomheric  air,  and  becoming  hard  before  it  reaches  the  grotud.  Falling  in  beds  of 
the  Vetuvian  ashes,  the  mass  remains  unbroken,  and  the  entire  form  is  thus  often  pre- 
senred.  It  is  pear-nke  ;  although  in  some  instances  more  indininc  to  the  form  of  an 
ablate  spheroid.  The  surface  is  rough,  and  rather  porous :  when  broken,  the  interior 
is  Tery  compact ;  but  there  is  genendiy  a  piece  of  more  porous  lava,  as  a  nucleus, 
towards  the  centre.  These  dr^  descend  trom  the  douds  accumulated  over  the  cone 
•f  Vetumut^  during  its  most  Tiolent  eruptions.  It  is  to  be  remarked,  that  Ferbtr^  in 
kii  eat^9gU€  Raifnnd  oC  the  Vetuvian  prodnetions,  does  not  meatloa  these  hmbt. 
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the  island,  they  attempted  the  paMafce  of  the  second  branch ;  ii 
doing  which,  one  of  the  i^iiidei*,  laden  with  torches  and  other  thmp, 
fell  down,  and  whs  terribly  burned. 

Being  now  all  on  the  wiudward  side,  they  continoed  their  ai- 
cent ;  the  bellowing,  belrhing9,  and  explosions  as  of  cannon^  eri- 
dently  not  from  the  crater,  (which  sent  forth  one  uniform  roaring 
and  deafening  noijie,}  convinced  them  they  were  now  not  far  froa 
the  source.  The  lava  apppHrei)  whiter  and  whiter  as  they  ad- 
vanced, owing  to  its  intense  heat ;  and  in  about  half  an  honrtbey 
reached  the  chn^m  throui^h  ivhich  the  melted  matter  had  opened 
itself  a  passage.  It  whb  a  narrow  fissure  in  the  solid  laiia  of  the 
cone.  The  aides,  Amooth,  compact,  and  destitute  of  that  porous 
appearance  which  (he  8iiperfi«*iej»  of  Una  exhibits  when  it  hai 
cooled  under  exposure  to  .itmo^ipheric  air,  resembled  the  most  solid 
trapf  or  batalt.  To  de^irribe  the  rest  of  the  spectacle  here  dis- 
played, is  utterly  beyond  all  human  ability  :  the  author  can  onlj 
appeal  to  tho!*e  who  participated  the  astonishment  he  felt  upon  that 
occasion,  and  to  the  sensatioDS  which  they  experienced  in  common 
with  him,  the  remembrance  of  which  can  only  be  obliterated  with 
their  lives.  All  he  haH  previonidy  seen  of  volcanic  phaenomena 
had  not  prepared  him  for  what  he  then  beheld.  He  had  often  wit- 
nessed the  rivcrti  of  laioa,  aAer  their  descent  into  the  valleybc- 
tween  Somma  and  Ve»uvius;  they  resembled  moving  heaps  of 
scoriae  falling  over  one  another  with  a  rattling  noise,  which,  ia 
their  forther  progress,  carried  ruin  and  devastation  into  the  plains: 
but  from  the  centre  of  this  arched  chasm,  and  along  a  channel  cat 
finer  than  art  can  hnit-itf*,  hcum^'d  the  most  intense  li^ht,  radiating 
with  such  ineffablt-  lustie.  that  the  eye  could  nnlv  contemplate  it  for 
an  instant,  and  by  sucr<'s?«ive  ^lanres  :  while,  issuing  with  the  velo- 
city of  a  flood,  iiiid  iicroriip.inied  with  a  rushing  wind,  this  light  it- 
self, in  mihler  «plof»dniir,  ?<<-eined  to  melt  away  into  a  translucent 
and  vivid  stream,  exliihitmtj  m»»tter  in  the  most  perfect  fusion  y  running, 
like  liquid  silver,  down  the  sid<'  of  the  mountain.  In  its  progrcjiS 
downwards,  and  as  •*ooii  a*  the  air  h<»gan  to  act  upon  it,  the  super- 
ficies lost  its  whiten»^ss  ;  becoming  first  red,  and  afterward  of  a 
darker  hue,  until,  lower  down,  black  scoriie  began  to  form  upon  its 
surface.  Above  the  arched  chasm  there  was  a  email  natural 
chimney,  about  four  feet  in  height,  throwing  up,  occasionally, 
stones  attended  with  detonations.  The  author  approached  near 
enough  to  this  aperture  to  gather  from  the  lips  of  it  some  incrusta- 
tions of  pure  sulphur  ;*  the  fumes  of  which  were  so  suffocating,  that 


^  ♦  Many  of  the  yellow  and  orange-coloured  »alU  of  Vesuviu*  hare  bee^a  con- 
founded wiUi  sulphur f  in  descriptions  given  of  this  rolrano.  The  author  once  Tisitedthe 
crater  after  a  violent  eniution,  and  found  the  whole  of  the  interior  of  that  immeoM  baaia 
lined  with  saline  depontesy  exhibiting  the  most  vivid  and  brilhant  hues  of  the  rainbow. 
The  late  Lord  Pahnerstone^  who  accompanied  him,  aUo  witnessed  this  dingolar  ap- 
pearance. It  is  a  rare  occurrence  ;  the  rniption»  from  the  crater  being  seldom  cha- 
racterized by  any  »uch  phfenonirnon.  As  tnese  nalts  are  deliquescent,  they  soon  dis- 
appear; either  in  consequence  of  the  action  of  atmospheric  air,  or  of  steam  finom  tbc 
volcano.    Some  which  the  author  procured  within  the  crater^  of  a  bright  tvlphvi 
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it  wfts  with  difficulty,  and  only  at  intervals,  a  siglit  could  be  obtained 
of  what  was  passing  below.  It  was  evident,  however,  that  the 
current  of  lava,  with  the  same  indescribable  splendour,  was  flowing 
rapidly  at  the  bottom  of  this  chimney,  towards  the  mouth  of  this 
chasm  :  and  had  it  not  been  for  thi^  vent,  it  is  probable  the  party 
now  mentioned  could  never  have  been  able  to  approach  so  nearly 
AS  they  had  done  to  tlie  source  of  the  lava.  The  eruptions  from 
the  crater  increased  with  such  violence,  that  it  was  necessary  to 
use  all  possible  expedition  in  making  the  remaining  observations. 

Sir  Wm,  Hamilton  entertained  a  notion,  that  large  stones  cast 
vipon  a  current  of  lava  would  make  no  impression  ;  inasmuch  as  it 
was  always  found  to  resist  the  weight  of  the  human  body  at  a  certain 
distance  from  its  source.  Fatal  indeed  would  have  been  the  attempt 
to  venture  upon  the  lava,  any  where  near  this  spot.  It  is  true  that 
light  bodies  made  little  or  no  impression,  even  at  the  source  :* 
stones  of  five,  ten,  or  fifteen  pounds  in  weight  hardly  sunk  at  all ; 
but  bodies  of  sixty,  seventy,  or  eighty  pounds,  when  cast  in,  were 
seen  to  form  a  kind  of  bed  in  the  melted  matter,  and  so  float  away 
with  it.  A  stone  of  about  three  hundred  pounds  in  weight  had 
been  thrown  out  from  the  crater  of  the  mountain,  and  remained 
near  the  source  of  the  lava :  this  wn^  raised,  by  the  party  present, 
upon  one  end  ;  and  rolled  from  the  side  of  the  channel,  so  as  to  fall 
into  the  melted  matter,  which  was  so  liquid,  that  the  stone  gradually 
tank  beneath  the  surface,  and  disappeared ;  becoming  slowly  in- 
vested with  the  substance  in  fusion,  and  then  subsiding  to  the  bot- 
tom. To  the  eye,  imleed,  notwithstanding  its  glutinous  appearance, 
the  lava  seemed  a?  if  it  might  be  stirred,  like  honey  or  molasses  ; 
and  with  a  bar  of  iron  properly  bent  for  the  purpose  at  the  point, 
Some  of  it  might  huve  been  caught  up,  which,  when  being  acted  upon 
by  the  air,  would  instantly  have  been  converted  into  a  porous  cinder 
or  slag.  When  lava  cools  without  being  acted  upon  by  the  air,  it 
is  never  porous,  but  becomes  a  solid  and  very  compact  body.  Of 
this  the  proofs  arc  numerous  ;  the  surface  of  the  lava  consisting 
always,  when  cooled,  of  scorie,  and  the  inferior  stratum  of  a  coro« 
pact  stone.  But  a  short  time  had  elapsed  after  making  this  experi- 
ment, when  a  mass  of  matter,  in  perfect  fusion,  was  ejected  from 
the  crater^  to  a  considerable  height  in  the  air ;  whence  descending 


yellow t  asramed  an  orange  coloar  after  deli^ueicence.  Tliej  were  analyzed  by  //. 
IVarburUm,  Eaq.  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and  proved  to  be  murioteM  qf  tron ; 
hut  with  Bueh  an  exceM  of  aeid,  that^  at  the  time  of  putting  them  into  bottlei  with 
slaM-ftoppen,  within  the  crater,  leather  glofet  were  initaatly  comtnmfd,  open  coming 
into  contact  with  them. 

*  While  the  aothor  was  employed  in  making  theie  reuarkf,  ■ome  of  the  party 
amnind  Ihemaelves  in  plaeinc  raw  beet^teaka  upon  the  fmooth  eoriaee  of  the  lava  ; 
ftsTing  eeen  the  workmen  hi  the  Comiih  meltiii^*hoiiMe  do  the  same  opon  the  melted 
Un,  and  being  prorided  with  meat  and  poles  for  the  potKMe.  Maeh  after  the  aama 
aaannar  ai  upon  the  metal  in  fimon,  the  iteak  eomctimet  cueappeared  inftantaneotMlT ; 
but  if  it  eoaM  be  recorered  almoit  in  the  moment  irhcB  it  eame  in  contact  with  taa 
fsM,  it  prorad  cxeeedinc^y  weD  flavoured. 
Si 
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upon  dM  eime,  it  fidi  lo  near  to  the  tpol  frbera  die  paHj  omt  ttDoA 
that,  raQBim;  townrdf  it,  tliej  ftaiia  it  fldttened  out  and  aphMI 
into  fragM^Pto  whicb  were  mora  than  radbot'  One  of  theee  piaPM^ 
baiag  kicked  before  tiieiii,  in  their  deaceot  firom  the  aoaree  af  fta 
favtti  until  it  became  cool»  wm  broq^  awaj,  and  preved  to  bat 
naaa  of  acoria*  esaetlj  reaemMing  the  tnhiiaBce  winch  coven  a 
atfeam  of  lava  when  it  iiat  daaeeoded  to  anj  diatance  fireai  ib 
aovrce ;  aft  which  tise  the  whole  carreot,  as  it  ia  impelled  bj  Ibe 
melted  matter  below,  moving  alowhr  onward,  reaemlriea  nalhaf 
more  than  a  rdliiw;  heap  of  ciodera  from  an  iron-finindrf » 

The  emptiont  from  the  ovfcr  were  now  widioat  inteimlNim: 
and  the  dngbt  of  remaining  anj  longer  near  thia  place  waa  dinft- 
iofjlj  conapicnooi.  A  hoge  maaa»  cait  to  an  immenae  lieig|rt  in  tfai 
aift  aeeuMd  to  be  UliiMr  in  a  direction  ao  ibtdijMrpendicchv^thift 
there  wm  not  one  of  the  party  praaent  who  did  not  expect  tohi 
crashed  bj  it :  ferteoatelj*  it  fell  bejond  the  apot  oki  whid  they 
atoodi  where  it  wm  ahattered  into  a  thousand  piecee ;  and  ibsMi 
rolling  onwardSf  were  carried,  with  great  velocitj,  fir  into  tba 
▼allay  below.  Not  more  than  five  minutes  had  dapeed  aAer  tUi 
accident,  when  the  whole  anrfiwe  of  the  cone  of  Fasmmif  n(mr  As 
source  of  the  lava^  which  the  party  had  rapidly  qaittmd,  waa  ea^ 
tirely  covered  by  a  shower  of  stones  from  the  erml^r.  The  ofajM 
of  their  undertaking  had  been,  however,  satisfactorily  eccemplishad : 
it  had  been  fully  ascertained,  not  only  that  the  laea  iaaoedfrem  Mi 
aource  in  a  state  of  perfect  Anton,  hut  that  this  fiuim^  was  dM  tH 
that  exalted  temperature  which  an  explosive  gaseom  mixiure^  after 
the  utmost  compresfiion,  exhibits  during  its  combu&tion.  That  this 
gaseous  mixture  results  from  the  decomposition  of  watery  is  also 
evident ;  consequently,  to  imitate  the  power  of  fusion  exhibited  by 
a  volcano^  nothing  more  ivas  necessary  than  to  burn  the  gaseous  con- 
stituents of  water  under  similar  circumstances  :  but  here  was  the 
difficulty.  Every  clap  of  thunder  in  the  atmosphere  is  sufficient  to 
prove  what  the  consequences  are,  where  the  gaseous  constitueotf 
of  watery  when  in  a  mixed  state,  become  ignited,  even  by  an  electric 
spark :  and  who  would  venture  to  communicate  flame  to  such  a 
miiture,  under  compression,  for  purposes  of  experiment  ?  The  ex- 
periments which  took  place  under  Lavoisier  at  Paris,  and  all  over 
Evropej  for  the  composition  of  water,  were  an  approximation  to« 
wards  it ;  because  these  experiments  first  proved  that  the  gaseooi 
constituents  of  water  might  be  used  to  aid  the  operations  of  the 
blowopipe.  It  was  then,  in  fact,  first  made  known,  that  the  two 
gaseSf  when  burned  separately,  and  propelled  from  different  reser- 
voirs, through  different  apertures,  bv  hydrostatic  pressure,  towards 
one  point  (which  was  the  method  afterward  pursued  by  Professor 
Hare^  in  America,)  exhibited  a  degree  of  temperature  capable  of 
effecting  THX  coiibustiov  of  the  diamond  !  Therefore,  if  it  be  re- 
quisite to  trace  the  invention  of  the  Oas  BloW'pipe  to  the  first  prin- 
ciples whicb  led  to  the  whole  of  the  contrivancCj  it  is  to  th^e  dts- 
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^orerics  of  Lavoitier  tb&t  reference  shoald  be  made.  As  soon  as 
tlie  invention  of  Mr.  Brooke^t  Blow-pipe  offered  an  easy  method  of 
compressing  and  propelling  one  of  tbe  gaseous  constituents  of 
WMter^  while  the  otb«r  might  be  afforded  by  the  combustion  of  a 
spirit-lamp,  the  author,  of  course,  as  he  has  before  acknowledged,* 
nvailed  himself,  of  this  apparatus;  but  finding,  as  he  before  said, 
that  the  heat  was  not  sufficient  for  his  purpose,  *'  because  the 
hydrogen  was  not  afforded  in  its  due  proportion/ 't  he  was  directed, 
by  the  maker  of  the  Blow-pipe  to  compress  the  mixed  gaits,  and 
burn  them,  upon  the  principle  of  gai  illumination,  when  propelled 
through  a  cwpiilary  tube.  As  to  the  relative  proportion  between 
the  two  gasei,  after  all  that  he  now  has  stated,  and  during  twelve 
years  has  constantly  repeated,  upon  the  subject  of  Volcanoes,  at 
bis  Public  Lectures  before  the  University  oi  Cambridge, — it  it  ne- 
cessary to  H(«k,  whether  he  would  hesitate  to  mix  them  in  the  pro- 
portion for  formmg  water  ?  That  he  did  not  hesitate,  it  is  evident ; 
bemuse  in  the  very  beginning  of  the  earliest  acrount  which  he 
published  of  his  experiments  with  the  Gas  Blow-pipe. \  and  in  the 
Tery  first  wonts  of  it,  he  mentions  ^*  water  as  the  mmbustible  for 
increasing  the  action  of  fire  :'''' — and  in  a  page  almost  inimediately 
following.§  he  states  the  relative  proportion  between  the  two  gases 
which  he  had  adopted  ;  namely, ''  two  parU*,  by  hulk,  of  hydrogen , 
and  one  part  of  oaryi^en.'*  If,  m  any  publication  anterior  to  the  ar- 
ticle here  cited,  it  can  be  made  to  appear  that  (he  same  proportion 
bad  been  adopted  by  any  other  persion,  heforegoes,  of  course,  all  claim 
to  this  part  of  the  improvement  in  the  mode  of  using  the  Gas 
Blow-pipe, 

Here,  then,  may  terminate  the  detail  of  circumstances  connected 
with  the  history  of  this  valuable  apparatui>  for  Chemistry  and  Mine- 
ralogy.  The  few  remaining  pages  of  this  publiration  will  be  ap- 
propriated to  observations  calculated  to  interest  those  who  have  at- 
tended to  the  narrative  of  the  author's  former  experiments  ;  be- 
cause, in  their  frequent  repetition,  some  new  facts  have  been  made 
known  to  him,  some  mistaken  notions  corrected,  and  some  doubtful 
points  confirmed. 

Among  the  new  facts  which  the  use  of  this  Blow-pipe  has  made 
known  to  the  author,  there  is  one  of  a  nature  so  extraordinary,  that 
its  explanation  will  bafifle  the  utmost  research  of  Chemical  Science, 
in  its  present  boasted  state  of  advancement : — it  is  this  ;  that  re- 
fractory bodies  fused  in  a  charcoal  crucible,  or  suffered  to  fall,  in  a 
state  of  fusion,  upon  a  piece  of  dry  wood,  become  coated  with  the 
bighest  degree  of  metallic  lustre  which  a  metal  is  capable  of  ex«* 
bibiting  ;  yet  this  metallic  lustre  is  so  far  pseudo-metallic  that  it  dis- 
appears upon  the  action  of  a  file,  being  merely  a  superficial  filmy 
investment  of  the  substance  fused.     One  of  the  most  eminent  Che* 


«ik 


•^  Joaraal  of  tbe  Rojal  InttitntioD,  IIL  106. 
tibid.    |Ibi£l04.    §  Ibid.  107, 
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mists  in  Europe^  in  a  letter  to  the  author,  calls  this  appearance 
'*  infinitelj  more  deceptiye  than  any  thing  of  the  kind  he  had  be- 
fore seen/'  A  specimen  of  iilica  which  bud  been  fused  upon 
charcoal^  and  afterwards  exhibited  this  pteudo-metallic  la#tre.  was 
sent  to  Dr.  Boatock,  then  one  of  the  Editors  of  the  **  Annals  of 
Philosophy,'*  who  ascribed  it  rather  to  vitrification^  than  to  the  re^ 
vival  of  a  metallic  body.  And  Dr.  Thoniaon.  also  Editor  of  the 
same  work,  received  from  a  correspondent  at  Letres  in  Svssex,  spe- 
cimens with  this  pseudo-metallic  appearance.*  Where  the  results 
nre  of  sufficient  magnitinle,  being  guided  by  an  axiom  recpectiog 
true  metallic  lustre  %\'hich  is  mentioned  by  Dr.  Thomson  in  his  chap- 
ter on  simple  combustibles,  the  test  of  the  tile  immediately  dis- 
closes the  real  nature  of  the  appeamnce  :1[  but  in  cases  where  the 
most  minute  globules,  hardly  visible  but  wHh  the  aid  of  a  lens,  re- 
main na  the  result  of  an  experiment  upon  a  charcoal  surface,  the 
truth  cannot  be  so  esisily  determined.  Hence  the  author,  in  his  own 
endeavours  to  revive  metals  before  the  Gas  Blow-pipe  apon  charcoal, 
may  have  been  deceived  by  such  appearances  ;  especially  in  cases 
where  the  seeming  metallic  lustre  remained  permanent.  Every 
experiment  of  this  nature  demands  a  careful  repetition  with  tbe 
most  judicious  caption. 

Another  new  la'.t,  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  the  Gas  Blow- 
pipe^ is,  that  troor/-Atn,  after  fusion,  per  se^  exhibits  metallic  Ia8tre| 
upon  the  action  of  the  tile,  without  anv  revival  of  the  metcU ;  tbe 
tin  still  remaining  in  the  state  of  an  oxide :  thereby  roniradictiog 
at  once  the  axiom  before  mentioned,  ;»n(l  upon  Hbich  a  reliance 
has  so  long  been  placed;  namely,  tint  **  ho  substance  exhibits  a 
pseudo-metallic  lustre  to  the  anion  of  the  file  '*  In  this  in?itance, 
the  degree  of  density  which  was  hitberlo  considered  as  the  pecu- 
liar characteristic  of  metallic  b«)dies,  enabling  them  to  reflect  so 
great  a  portion  of  light  from  their  surf  ices  after  being  scraped  or 
:ut,  is  possessed  by  a  body  which  is  known  not  to  be  in  the  metatli' 
state.  Hence  another  conclusion  may  be  deduced;  i-  e.  that,  in- 
dependently of  other  tests,  the  action  of  the  file  cannot  he  relied 
upon  as  a  criterion  of  the  metallic  nature  of  any  substance. 

Another  new  fact  may  also  be  mentioned  here,  although  it  has 
been  already  alluded  to  in  a  note  to  one  of  the  preceding  pages : 


*  Sf  c  an  Account  of  the  action  of  the  Ga»  Blow-pipe  upon  Silica,  by  Jothuc 
'Inntrll,  Esq.  "  Aiinalu  of  Philosophy,  fur  ^pril,  1818,-'  p.  310.  Also  Dr.  Tfum- 
Ain^K  obxerrationti  upon  the  saue  tiubiect. 

t  .*<yMt€ni  of  Chemistry,  toI.  I.  p.  813.  I.Mnd.  1817. 

I  Dr.  Thomson,  who  examined  it,  sayn  "  it  acquires  a  colour  nearly  similar  to  tbii 
of  plumbago,  with  arcry  8tr«tng  metallic  lustre.'*  {Sve  AnnaU  of  Philosophy  fai 
July,  1817.  p.  70. )  Dr.  Thomson  also  adds,  that  < '  this  circuui^tance  of  teooa-tin  ac- 
quiring  a  metallic  lustre,  when  fused,  seems  to  decide  a  subject  nhich  has  been  a^'- 
tMtcd  in  this  country  with  much  keenness.  It  watt  asserted  by  Dr.  Jlutton,  and  isfttil) 
maintained  by  his  followers,  that  all  granite  hai*  been  in  a  state  of  igneous  fasioiL 
From  Dr.  darkens  experiment,  it  may  be  inferred,  with  considerable  confidence,  that 
tbe  grunit*  in  which  the  ores  of  tin  occur  has  ncTcr  been  in  a  state  of  foBlon."— ^Jf^- 
te^itjfChpm'tnij  p.  71. 


nameljy  that  metals^  aod  amoDi;  them  eTen  platinum^  undergo  com- 
plete combastion  io  the  flame  of  pore  hydrogen  goi. 

It  has  been  doubted  whether  platinum^  wlien  it  eihibits  what  has 
Ibeen  called  ''  combustion^*  before  the  Crai  Blaw-ptpe  really  enters 
into  any  combination  with  oxygen.  Some  have  thoaisht  that  the 
dispersing  resnits,  during  thiA  supposed  **  combustion,**  are  either 
impurities,  or  mionte  globular  particles  of  the  pure  tneial  which 
liave  been  driven  off  by  the  vehemence  of  the  ebullition  before 
the  flame  of  the  burning  gaseous  mixture.  There  is  an  experi- 
ment  which  seems  to  prove  the  contrary ;  bat  it  requires  caution 
under  other  hands  ;  and  therefore  no  other  reliance  will  be  placed 
upon  it  here,  than  is  necessary  to  call  the  attention  of  Chemists  to- 
wards its  repetition.  If,  during  the  supposed  ^*  combustion**  of 
platinum,  a  »*heet  of  glass  or  of  white  paper  be  held  below  it,  in 
fucb  a  position  as  not  to  intercept  or  enter  into  contact  with  the 
tirops  of  metal,  exceedingly  minute  black  particles  may  be  observed 
to  fall  upon  it,  hke  specks  of  carbon ;  but  which  there  is  this  rea- 
son for  believing  to  be  the  black  protoxide  of  platinum ;  that  if 
carefully  collected  and  dissolved  in  nitro^muriaiic  acid,  and  the  acid 
with  gentle  boat  evaporated,  and  a  drop  of  distilled  water  added, 
and  afterwards  touched  with  a  glass  rod  dipped  in, muriate  of  tin,  an 
orange-coloured  precipitate  will  be  visible.  The  author  has  ex- 
hibited this  experiment,  in  the  presence  of  his  chemical  friends : 
but  as  it  is  difiicult,  owing  to  the  interruption  cauj^ed  by  the  falling 
of  the  melted  metal  upon  tbe  recipient,  and  also  from  the  uncer- 
tainty of  collecting;  a  sufficient  quantity  of  the  black  particles,  so, 
of  course,  it  iii  liable  to  failure. 

Other  results,  respecting  which  doubts  have  been  entertained  by 
some  of  the  Chemi^^tt*  of  London,  will  be  confirmed  whenever  the 
Ga8  Blow- pipe  shall  be  so  conducted  in  the  metropolis  as  to  afford 
the  same  Intensity  of  heat  which  has  aflbrded  the  results  obtained 
in  the  University  of  Cambridge,  That  this  has  never  been  the 
case,  hitherto,  is  evident  from  all  the  accounts  published  of  the  ex- 
periments with  this  blow-pipe  in  London.  Tbe  fusion  of  magnesia 
could  not  be  accomplished  at  the  Royal  Institution,  (when  the  Arch- 
duke Michael,  brother  of  the  present  Emperor  of  Russia,  attended 
to  witness  the  experiments,)  until  the  action  of  the  flame  of  the 
compressed  gases  had  been  combined  with  the  agency  of  their 
powerful  galvanic  battery.  Earl  Spencer,  who  was  present  upon 
that  occasion,  and  who  informed  the  author  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  experiment  was  conducted,  was  also  present  in  Cambridge  when 
the  same  substance  underwent  fusion  before  the  flame,  simply,  of 
the  Gas  BloW'pipe,  without  any  other  aid  whatsoever.  The  dan- 
ger of  ei^periments  with  the  Gcu  Blow-pipe,  increasing  in  propor- 
tion to  the  extension  of  the  diameter  of  the  jet,  will  always  be  a 
bar  to  any  full  display  of  its  powers,  so  long  as  Chemists  continue 
to  use  the  instrument  without  the  Apparatus  necessary  for  securing 
the  safety  of  the  operator  ;  and  it  is  solely  to  a  want  of  attention 
to  such  precautions  that  persons  hare  been  unable  to  obtain  satis- 
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fiietmry  wnUtt^  Ttm  the  deeomporitidii  rf  tbt  b&fffik  mi 
tim  evrthi  has  not  oMt  bMn  floeonpliilml  in  Landm^r  iMMIi 
the  fKC  of  their  deeotspoittioii  at  OatAri^  be  noir  no  loiiger  db> 
poted.*    The  ntelD  caine  ef  the  fiflore  idth  (oryfM  in  AeoMM- 

Klit  hat  however  beeo  oWing  alto  to  another  amei  namelf , <hi 
I  trials  have  beeo  very  freqnentlj  condocted  with  a  AMlraf»»  «- 
stead  of  the  pere  earth.  From  caosea,  which  the  nothor  caaalt 
expteio»  tt  la  oecooie  exceedingly  diflicnit  to  obtato  thie  earth  la  tie 
proper  state  for  eihitHtlng  the  rerival  of  its  wiatattie  base.  It  hrt 
been,  howerer,  so  pAen  eihibited  to  Chemists  who  Iwfe  vitfilad 
Cfaffidru^s  for  die  purpose,  that  all  doubt  being  reosorad  ftoan  thoir 
minds  as  to  its  metaUie  nature,  thej  hare  ventured  to  espbin  the 
presence  of  the  aufnl  in  another  way.  Of  this  an  instance  m  sasa- 
tio^ied  in  a  Letter  to  the  author  from  Df.  Tkomtmij  dated  Jnff|4j 
-  •1817.  It  contains  the  following  remait :  **  Dr.  Parii^  whoas  I  init 
seen  since  his  return  from  CambridgB^  is  of  opinion  that  tlie  awftrflV 
coating  covering  all  the  substances  exposed  to  the  action  of  year 
blow-pipe  is  derived  from  the  tron  held  in  solution  by  the  Mngss 
gas,  whidi  he  says  you  prepare  from  tron.  Prepare  a  HtOe  mm 
jrtac,  and  try  whether  you  obtain  tbe  same  resdita."  The  gas,  is  . 
fatt,  had  been  as  often  prepared  from  zinc  as  from  iron  ;  therefas 
the  observirtioo  of  Dr.  Pan$  tended  to  confirm  the  success  of  As 
experiment,  because  it  so  decidedly  admitted  the  revival  of  the 
tMialf  by  offering  his  testimony  as  to*  its  presence.  Bot  soom  » 
marlcs  upon  this  observation  of  Dr.  Portt  were  made  liy  a  Chemiit 
of  the  University,!  at  the  time,  which  will  not  here  be  out  of  place  : 
they  are  transcribed  literally  from  the  Paper  which  thi«  gentlemaB 
communicated  to  the  author  upon  the  subject.     He  states, 

1.  "  Thut  the  most  minute  portions  of  tron,  as  of  ztac,  may  be 
detected  by  re-agents  ;  but  that  the  fused  barytet  yielded  no  traces 
of  the  presence  of  either  of  them." 

2.  *<  That  if  the  metalHc  lustre  were  due  to  tron  or^tnc,  it  wookl 
be  permanent,  and  not  so  fugitive  as  scarcely  to  admit  of  a  minute's 
examination  ;  which  is  the  case." 

3.  «'  That  the  combustion  of  iron^  when  exposed  to  the  burning 
gaseous  mixture,  is  so  instantaneous  and  perfect,  as  to  leave  no  pos- 
sibility of  a  *  film'  of  tron  remaining  upon  tbe  fused  substance  ; 
and  the  same  remark  applies  still  more  strongly  to  jrtnc." 

Another  of  the  most  beautiful  experiments  with  the  Gas  Blovc- 
pipe  in  Cambridge^  but  which  has  not  been  repeated  with  equal  suc- 
cess in  Great  Britain^  b  that  of  the  combustion  and  volatilization  of 
goldf  and  the  deposition  of  its  oxide  upon  pipe-clay  ;  exhibiting 
the  most  lively  rose  colour.  This  experiment  was  descHbed  in  u 
work  before  cited  4  and  as  the  success  or  failure  of  it  entirely  de- 


*  Dr.  Tltomton,  who  examined  the  mtfo/  of  bitryU*.  m  obtained  bj  aeaas  of  Ok 
Oat  BloiD-pi^,  hu  described  it  in  the  last  edition  of  CnemiiCij, 
t  Froncw  Lttnn,  Esq.  of  8t»  John^t  CoUtce,  CmmMige* 
X  Joonud  of  the  Boyal  Inftitutioii,  HI.  p.  IM. 
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p€iidi  Qpon  the  degree  of  temperature  to  which  the  tneial  b  ex- 
poted»  so  it  ii  proper  to  state  that  it  requires  the  utmost  iutensitj 
of  hieat  which  the  flame  of  the  Ooi  Blcm^pipt  has  hitherto  ex- 
hibited .  Something  of  the  same  nature  had  been  eilected  by  foreign 
Chemists ;  but  the  results  were  less  conspicuous,  and  doubts  were 
always  entertained  respecting  them*  Homberg  observed  that  goldy 
when  placed  in  the  foeus  of  Ttehimhans^s  bnming-glass,  was  partly 
converted  into  a  purple  oxide  ;  and  tbe  truth  of  his  observations 
was  confirmed  by  Maequer^  using  the  very  same  instrument.*  By 
means  of  electricity^  and  by  tbe  action  of  the  galvanic  battery ^  the 
combuition  of  gold  has  also  been  efiected ;  and  it  is  almost  super* 
fluous  to  add,  that  in  all  osises  of  combuHion  the  metal  is  made  to 
combine  with  oxygen  :t  but  tbe  beautiful  result  here  alluded  to, 
and  which  seems  to  be  intermediate  between  tbe  protoxide  and  the 
peroxide^l  had  not,  in  any  former  instance,  been  soccessfally  ob- 
tained. 

Some  curious  ex  eriinents  have  also  been  made  respecting  tbe 
specific  gravity  of  gold  when  alloyed  with  p/ahntim,  and  tbe  colour 
of  tbe  former  as  affected  by  the  presence  of  the  latter.  When 
pure  gold  is  combined  with  platinum  in  tbe  proportion  of  84  of  tbe 
gold  to  8yY|^  of  platinum^  the  colour  of  the  gold  is  not  altered  ;  but 
the  specific  gravity  of  tbis  alloy  equals  that  of  the  purest  platinum. 

Another  application  of  the  Gas  Blow-pipe^  which  may  greatly 
enhance  its  value  in  the  eyes  of  Chemists,  is,  that  of  using  it  as 
a  means  of  detecting  tbe  colours  of  the  oxides  of  metals,  in  cases 
where  those  oxides  have  not  yet  been  otherwise  chemically  obtain- 
ed and  eiamined  ;  serving  as  a  guide  to  the  Chemist,  In  his  re- 
searches aflcr  those  bodies.  Thus,  for  eiample,  by  experiments 
made  with  the  Gas  Blow-pipe,  we  learn  that  one,  at  least,  of  the 
oxides  of  calcium  has  a  purple  hue  ;§  and  that  the  same  may  be 
said  of  magnesium  and  of  stromiumW  The  oxide  formed  by  tbe 
combustion  of  the  metallic  base  of  barytes  is  remarkably  distinguished 
from  either  of  the  preceding  oxides,  by  its  chrysolite  green  colour. IF 
To  mention  other  results  were  only  to  recapitulate  the  accounts 
which  the  author  has  elsewhere  already  published. 

A  few  words  respecting  the  mode  of  using  Professor  Cumming^s 
valuable  addition  to  the  Gas  Blow'pipe;  namely,  the  Pneumatic  or 
Safety^Cylinder ;  will  now  conclude  all  that  the  author  wishes  to 
add  upon  the  subject  of  the  Apparatus,    This  part  of  the  Appara- 


^  See  Dr.  Thowuon''9  Clieiniftrj,  toL  I.  p.  484.  Lond.  1817.  Alfo  «  Dictiannairede 
CViimtc,"  U.  148. 

t  A  most  remarkable  fact  ii  howeTtr  itated  br  Dr.  Thomson  {ibid.p,  485.,)  who 
gayi,  that  when  Van  Marum  made  eleccrie  spanu  from  Uie  powerful  Teyltrian  ma- 
cKiiie  pan  throogh  a  gold  wire,  fnapended  in  hydrogin  got,  and  other  gaget  not  eon- 
tiderad  aa  beiag  capable  of  aupportiiig  commtton,  the  combaation  oitk»  gold  wmt 
effected* 

X  ABioCermediateoxidewaa  tttppoaedbjI^erareh'itatoesistiaidtOMnititnCtacoiii- 
potteDtpartof  thejNin»/eof  Cassivs.    ibid,  p.  487. 

$  Joanal  of  the  BiijsX  bttiMtiOD.  lU.  p.  106L 

I  Ibid.  p.  lot.  f  tttf.  ^  19^ 
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iut  is  represented  as  a  Vignetu  to  the  Preface,     f  n  the  /Wi#- 
fUct^  its  f itaalioD  is  pointed  oat  immediatelj  nj^erjig.  6,  where 
the  top  of  it,  containing  wire  gauzt^  appears  ;  and  where  oae  a- 
tremity  of  the  tube  of  the  j«l  (see  5,  6.)  is  screwed  into  it.  lathe 
FigMttt  to  the  Preface,  the  iafety-cylinder  is  ^een  as  when  it  il 
taken  out  of  the  reservoir.     A.  shows  the  cap  containing  the  vtn 
gauze ;  B.  the  ttop^cock;  C.  the  month  of  the  jet  ^  C.  D.  the  length 
and  volnme  of  the  flame ;  E.  the  interior  of  the  cjhnder,  showii^ 
the  height  to  which  the  M  onght  to  rise,  when  poured  into  it ;  F.  a 
▼aire,  at  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder^  communicating  with  tbe^ 
renrvoir  in  which  the  mixed  gaset  undergo  compressioo  ;  x.  y.  a 
wire  gauze  over  the  vaWe  F.     Whenv^r  the  flnme  CD.  hai  a- 
retrograde  motion  towards  A.  a  pretty  smart  detonatioo  will  be 
heard  by  the  operator,  owing  to  the  explosion  of  the  gas  withistbe 
chamber  £.     It  will  then  be  necessary  for  him,  first  to  close  the 
stop-cock  B. ;  and  afterwards,  by  opening  it,  and  Applying  bis  ear 
to  the  apparatus^  to  ascertain,  by  the  bubbling  of  the  of/,  whether 
this  fluid  be  still  within  the  cylinder;  because,  id  violent  dotona- 
tions,  it  is  sometimes  forced  through  the  vulve  F.  into  the  retenmr; 
in  which  case,  there  is  always  a  probability  that  the  next  retrograde 
movement  of  the  flnme  will  cause  an  explosion  of  hII  the  ^ot  withia 
the  re$ervoir,  and  burst  the  main  chamber  of  the  Blow^pipe,    Bot 
even  in  this  case  the  operator  will  be  protected  from  all  chance  of 
danger  to  himself,  by  means  of  the  Screen  represented  in  the  Fron- 
iitpiece ;  as  the  author  has  proved  in  more  than  one  instance,  wheo, 
owing  to  his  persisting  in  his  eiperiments  aAer  the  oil  bad  been 
expelled,  accidents  of  this  kind  enciied.     When  the  sa/ety^cylinfier 
was  Grst  adapted  to  the  Gas  Blow-pipe,  water  w;ui  Uj^eH  instead  of 
ni7,  to  interrupt  the  communication  between  the  chamber  £.  and 
the  main  reservoir  of  the  gaseous  mixttire;  and  there  are  Chemiiits, 
in  London^  who  continue  to  make  use  of  water  for  this  purpose : 
maintaining,  that  the  ebullition  of  oil  is  less  di«tinctly  auiiible,  aail 
that  **  it  tends  to  diminish  the  intensity  of  the  flame.*'     But  ot/  is 
greatly  to  be  preferred  :  and  it  may  be  consiflored  as  a  certainty, 
that  if  the  intensity  of  the  flame  be  really  diminished,  it  is  due  to 
other  causes ;  either  to  some  obstruction  in  the  tube  or  mouth  of 
the  Jc/,  owing  to  its  not  being  properly  cleansed  after  each  opera- 
tion ;t  or  to  some  impurity,  or  want  of  due  proportion,  in  the 


^  For  the  FrontupUce  and  Vignette,  rererred  to  abore,  see  the  original  edition  of 
the  «  Gas  Blow-pipe/' 

t  Not  only  the  tube  of  the  jet,  but  also  the  chamber  of  the  Bafety-cytinder,  and  of 
the  reaercotr,  if  necessary,  should  be  carefully  cleansed  where  oU  has  been  aaed, 
because  it  corrodes  the  copper.  The  tube  for  tbe  jet.  at  the  least,  €m^t  to  be  1-36  ot 
an  inch  in  diameter.  It  may  be  made  of  copper^  well  bronzed,  in  preference  to  glast. 
Many  of  the  author's  ez]>enmentM  were,  however,  conducted  with  gla99  tubes  of  l-SD 
of  an  inch  in  diameter.  For  the  fusion  of  large  quantities  of  p/a/tnum,  cnttings  of 
plaHnum  may  be  used,  and  these  being  placM  within  a  eupd,  or  within  a  canty 
■cooped  in  a  piece  of  charcoal,  which  answers  the  purpose,  perhaps  better,  the  end  of 
a  copper  jet  may  be  bent,  so  as  to  admit  of  a  perpendicular  instead  of  a  horizcBl^ 
direction  of  the  flame  upon  the  metal.  In  this  manner,  half  an  ounce  of  ptaHaum 
cutUngs,  sold  as  waste,  at  6f.  per  oz.  may  with  ease  be  melted  into  a  wmglt  uobBfe  tr 
bullet,  and  altenrardf  rolled  or  dnwa  into  wire  for  numy  owful  pwpoaci  • 


gaseous  tnixturt.  WheD  the  hydrbgin  it  prepared  from  tron,  and 
the  oxygen  from  manganese^  the  author  has  alw ajs  found  that  a  mil- 
tare  of  nine  pints  of  hydrogen^  added  to  foor  pints  of  oxygen^  will 
afford,  hj  comhastion,  a  much  more  eialted  temperature  than  when 
the  same  gases  are  mixed  in  the  proportion  of  eight  pints  of  kydro" 
gen  to  four  pints  of  oxygen;  or  two  Tolumes,  hy  bulk,  of  hydrogen 
to  one  of  oxygen,  But>  adverting  to  the  use  of  oU  in  the  saftty- 
cylinder^  as  a  substitute  for  water^  it  trill  be  evident  to  every  che- 
mist, upon  trial  of  it,  that  the  more  tranquil  ebullition  of  the  oil 
will  render  his  situation  the  more  secure ;  because  when  water  is 
used,  the  whole  chamber  of  the  cylinder  becomes  filled  with  foam ; 
which  is  less  likely  to  intercept  the  progress  of  eiplosion  than  oil 
in  a  state  of  ebullition.  Water ^  moreover,  propelled  as  steam  from 
the  jer,  is  a  serious  impediment  to  the  de^oxydizing  process  ; 
whereas  oil  always  tends  to  promote  it.  Many  metallic  oxides  are 
decomposed  by  oil  at  a  boiling  heat,  and  some  of  the  fixed  ails  absorb 
oxygen  at  the  common  temperature.*  Hence  the  use  of  wax  and 
tallow  in  reviving  metals  from  their  oxides. 

To  conclude ;  the  grent  barrier  to  Investigation  being  removed  in 
the  annihilation  of  infusibility  by  the  eitraordinary  powers  of  the 
Gas  Blow-pipe ;  the  ulHity  of  the  instrument  in  analytical  chemis- 
try manifested;  and  the  safety  of  experiments  with  this  apparatus 
altogether  established ;!  the  author  has  only. to  recommend  the  use 
of  it  in  a  more  particular  manner  to  the  mineralogist^  owing  to  the 
characteristical  changes,  by  which  all  mineral  sobstances  may  be 
distinguished  when  exposed  to  its  ordeal.  The  most  refractory 
bodies  now  exhibit  their  peculiarities  in  vibe  m  well  as  the  most 
fusible ;  and  in  viewing  them,  he  may  call  to  mind  Hie  observation 
made  by  Theophrastus  the  Lesbian ;  first  the  disciple  of  Plato, 
and  afterwards  of  Aristotle  ;  who,  in  the  Lectures  which  he  de- 
livered in  the  Lyceum  at  AthenM,  about  two  thousand  years  ago, 
directed  the  attention  of  mineralogists  to  these  phe9nomena::j;  '£y 
tftfVjy  m  jutitrti  nai  wvfmtrtt  irAfitvf  1xi^fTi§  tm/^fii* 


Appendim  to  the  Oaa  Blow^pe. 

This  account  of  the  Oas  Blow-pipe  was  undertaken  with  an  in- 
tention of  restricting  the  narrative  to  such  observations  only  as  re- 
late to  the  history  of  the  Apparatus,  and  have  not  before  been 


*  Aikin.  Chcm.  Diet.  toL  n.  pp.  17S.  177. 

t  During  an  entire  eoone  of  Pnblie  Leetnrei  In  JMfneraiofy  deUrered  before  tbe 
Untrenity  of  Cumbridge,  ezperimenti  with  the  Oas  Blow-pipe  were  daily  eifti|Mted 
after  tke  iMunier  here  fpedfied,  withont  a  ringle  aeeident,  or  eTenamomemaiy  mter- 
XUption. 

I  "InJroAcoinbqetlone  et  initione  plnra  laJkat  diftwRtiM."  thief  hrotUdt 
Lapid.  met.  id,  J.  de  X«d.ir  JTot,  1147. 
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published  ;  but  it  has  been  suggested  to  the  author,  tint,  as  the 
accounts  of  bis  experiments  with  this  iDStroment  are  dispened  in 
different  periodical  works,  it  is  desirable  for  facilitj  of  refereiicei 
and  for  the  greater  convenience  of  persona  repeating  the  same  ex- 
periments, that  they  should  be  brought  together  under  one  poiat  of 
▼iew.  At  the  same  time,  in  doing  this,  it  is  proper  to  aaentioa  thit 
the  following  account  of  those  experiments  ia  not  merely  a  repeti- 
tion. Some  new  trials  have  been  made  ;  and  those  which  were 
described  before  have  been  so  oflen  and  so  carefully  repeated,  that 
a  dae  reliance  may  be  placed  upon  the  accuracy  of  the  stateaieat* 
The  Mimoire  published  by  Lavoitier  of  his  experiments  opoo  (he 
0cUon  of  fire  aided  by  oxygen  gat;*  and  Erhm^nn^e  EMay  apon  an 
Art  of  Fiinon,  conducted  by  the  same  means,  to  which  the  Afemotre 
of  Lavoiner  was  affixed  ;t  have  been  followed,  as  models,  indrtw- 
ing  up  the  following  summary. 

PART  THE  FIRST: 

Con$i$ting  of  Metallic  Ores  infusible  before  the  Common  Blow- 
pipe, and  reducible  by  the  Gas  Blow-pipe  to  the  metaUie  ttate; 
often  undergoing  combuetion  in  the  moment  of  tktir  revival. 

L   PURE  OXIDE  OF  OALCIUM.      (Zftme.) 

N.  B.  Thin  substance  is  placed  first ;  because  neither  £rJbMnHl4 
Dor  Lavoitier^  could  uccomplish  its  fusion  ;||  and  because  it  occurs 
first  in  the  author's  Methodical  Dittribuiion  of  Minerals.^  It  ii, 
therefore,  the  first  substance,  of  which  the  fusion  is  annually  exbi* 
bited  before  the  University  of  Cambridge. 

Lime,  in  a  state  of  perfect  purity,  and  in  the  pulverulent  form, 
being  placed  within  a  Platinum  crucible,  and  exposed  to  the  flame 
of  the  Gaa  Blow-pipe,  its  upper  snrface  became  covered  with  a 
limpid  botyroidal  glan,  resembling  Hyalite:  the  inferior  surface 
was  quite  black.  Its  fusion  was  accompanied  by  a  lambent  purple 
flame  :  this  colour  therefore,  may  be  considered  as  a  characteristic 
hue  of  one,  at  least,  of  the  Oxides  of  Calcium. 


*  M^moirci  de  M.  Lavoitier  rar  rmction  dn  fea  uum^  par  r«ir  TitiL  rar  lea  aob- 
itances  min^riles  le  plm  r^fracUirea,  poMi^a  dans  lea  M^moirea  de  PAcadteie  Royale 
dea  Sciencea,  ann^ea  1782  et  178S. 

t  Eaami  d'an  Art  de  Fuaioii  a  Taide  de  I'tir  do  Fea,  par  Mr.  Erkmann^  lU.  Siro»* 
hcwrg.  1787. 

I  '*  II  ea  eat  de  meme  dea  terrf^  Sic  On  lea  fond  tontea,  except^  U  ttrrt  eolemrt 
pore.**    EtBoi  d*un  Art  de  Fution.  p.  62. 

§  *<  La  Chttux  ii*6toit  point  fondue Cette  meme  Chaux  ezpoa^e  an  foaycr 

da  grand  verre  ardent  de  TVcfttmAcNiaen,  ne  donne  aucuh  in  dice  d'altbratiom.** 
ja^moire  de  M.  Lavoitier,  ibid.  p.  268. 

II  Profeaaor  Haref  in  Amtrieoj  could  not  accompliah  the  fuaion  either  of  limb  or 
MAONBSiA,  perae,  by  meana  of  Kb  hydroatatic  hlow-pipe.  See  Annalti  de  Chimief 
torn.  zIt.  p.  1S6. 

^  Syllaf  oa  of  I^ctnret  ia  Mlasrslogy,  p.  4.  Lond,  1818, 
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n.  CRT8TALLIXBD  CAB90IYA^  OF  LllOf. 

{Mand  Spar.) 

Daring  the  attempt  to  fose  this  sobstaoce  (which  is  more  refrac- 
tory than  auv  other,  excepting  the  Hydrate  of  Magnesia^)  a  beanti- 
fal  lambent  flame,  of  an  intense  amethysttM  hue^  was  eihihited.  The 
same  remarkabfe  indication  of  combustion  characterizes  all  the  cora« 
pounds  of  Ltme  before  the  Cku  Blow^pipe.  Its  fusion  was  at  last 
effected  ;  and  the  result,  a  brilliant  limpid  glass, 

III.  MTDROUS  CARBONATE  OF  LiBU.     («^rragom(e.) 

Owing  to  the  crumbling  disposition  of  this  mineral  when  exposed 
to  heat,  its  fusion  is  difficult  to  obtain  ;  but  its  result  agrees  with 
that  of  pure  Lime,  and  it  is  accompanied  by  the  exhibition  of  pur- 
ple flame,  as  in  the  instance  of  other  Limestones  and  of  Strontian^ 

IT.   COMMON  CHALK. 

Easily  fusible  into  a  yellowish  gray  enamel.  By  further  con* 
tinuance  of  the  heat,  a  clear  pearly  glass  may  be  obtained,  resem- 
bling SANTiLiTE  ;  or  Siliceou8 Pearl  Sinter,  The  fusion  of  chalk  is 
also  accompanied  by  the  exhibition  of  a  purple  flame. 

V.  OOLITE.     {Ketton  Stone,) 

This  is  one  of  the  purest  of  the  Carbonates  of  Lime,*  and  itd 
fusion  is  proportionally  difficult.  It  was,  however,  perfectly  ac- 
complished by  means  of  the  Gas  Blow-pipe^  in  the  presence  of  the 
Rev,  Mr.  Gorham^  and  Mr.  Carr,  of  Que^n't  College^  Cambridge, 
January  22,  1819,  who  were  aUo  present  during  all  the  following 
experiments  with  the  Limestones.  The  OolitSf  during  fusion,  ex- 
hibited a  purple  Jlame^  attended  by  the  escape  of  dense  white 
fumes.  It  was  fused  into  a  yellowish  gray  glass^  with  mammillary^ 
intumes-  ence. 

VI.  COMPACT  TRANSITION  LIMESTONE.    (lAmeMtone  of  Pama99U9,) 

The  specimen  was  taken  from  the  summit  of  Parnassus  by  the 
author.  It  was  fused,  but  with  great  difficulty  ;  exhibiting,  after 
fusion,  a  white  milky  enamel^  with  points  of  intumescence  that  were 
transparent. 


«  It  WM  aiuJyzed  by  the  Rer.  J.  Holnu,  of  St,  Petet^t  CoUege,  Cmnkridgf;  wko 
firaad  it  to  coaiut  wlrally  of  Lime  lad  Carbonic  Add, 


JfarM«.) 

Ota  ti  t^  ftifctt  of  thii  broad^fraioed  tpury  Tarietj  of  t!be 
.'artiBB  lii  I  ifi  w  df  w€ii  to  tbe  iBott  inieoie  heat  of  tbe  gateen 

tinged  bj  it,  and  assumed  an  inteiHe 

a  wbice  oxide  an  the  polished  inm  foroepe 

la  a  fcv  lecoada  it  was  fosed,  aad  appwcd 

^kkt  gmgmelf  reflecting  a  gT«*^  ^^  of  lifbt 

CAversd  with  a  v&iCc  opa/ctecfU  oa^  tramdmeid 

the  coloan  aad  pUf  of  light  of  the  noble  opal. 


smrr  or  thk  fkikcipal  muiriD  » 


T^Bf  kind  oc  liomaas  b  of  a  wbittsh-graj  colour :  it  hat  as 
csthv  uaLliMe  :  9od  when  brisUj  scraped  with  a  sharp  piece  of 
-  -m,  eshaie*  powerfdlj  the  fetid  odour  of  Mulphuretted  hydngn 
^^  Lxpa&td  to  the  ^ojcmu  Jl^mt^  dense  whife  fames  were 
CT  )^rels  ;  i&»  tiasicn  vaf  then  accoMplisbed,  and  the  result  resembled 
tJoK  which  «nf  obuined  ia  the  mioo  of  chalk;  Damelj,  a  wkiu 
f'^CL^  cHaad.  fafl  of  babbles. 


or  THE  HTXJL^   SKXLETO^   DDTOVXSZD  AT  GFADAIOTFE. 

*^^^«lMrv0a#  Tvfkau — Tufacfoms  Liwtesiime,) 

T&e  t's:»:oc  cf  t'*^»  safetJnce  is  extreroelj  difficult;  bot  it  was 
suC^factcnfj  accosplifhed ;  ami  the  result  was  a  most  periect  isos- 
"ziiif  emAs%4\  beaautal  in  its  intense  whiteness.  When  6rst  ex- 
«!  tc  the  r-^sfMM  iajM«  ictu:!-«?i^cesce  ivas  risible,  and  tbe  Aame 
ua^ed  vtth  J  lirelj  a«i«f«vsria«  purple  hue :  a  fine  MU 
b<i2«:  ueposiietl  upon  the  iron  farceps. 


\.  '\NCrcTT  GI.VLLQ  JLTTIiXi  >l  %SBLB   FBOX  THE   Rt"0»S  OP  HADSI.oV 

viiXA  AT  Tivou«  ML\s  Roxc.    ^ExccrdiHgli^  compoct  LiiKest4me.) 

This  substance  is  nearlr  as  refractorr  as  Iceland  Spar.  During 
lis  losioo.  tbe  gaeeousdame  became  tinged  of  Rpurpie  colour;  and 
a  xuic  oxiJc,  the  result  of  combustion,  was  deposited  upon  tbe 
irjfi  forceps.  The  ultimate  result  of  its  fusion  was  a  saov-wi^tte 
enaneL  Being  placed  in  a  charcoal  crucibki  it  was  deprived  of 
its  \ellow  colour,  and  a  halo  was  formed  round  the  muieral,  upon 
tbe' c^drcoo/,  of  a  jellow  hue. 

XI.   AKClF.lfT  ROSSO  AUTICO  HIRBLE  FROM  POHFKri. 

\^Compaci  granular  Limeslone,) 
More  readily  fused  than  the  preceding  yarietj.    Purple  flanu. 
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The  edges  roiiiicM,  and  beaatifoUy  gltsed.     Tramlueid  tnamBly 
resembling  the  paresi  Chalcedany* 

ZIT.  CRT8T1LLIZBD  PBOSPHATE  OF  LIMB.  (JpoiUe,) 

No  decrepitatioD.  Pho«phore«iceiice.  Fasible  into  a  hlad: 
Mming  slag;  depositing  on  polished  iron  forceps  a  cupreous-colourtd 
&9ide.  Afterward  scintillation,  denoting  a  more  evident  effect  of 
combustion,  accompanied  by  a  reddish  coloured Jiame.  Upon  filing 
the  slag,  a  globule  appeared  with  a  high  degree  of  metallic  lustre 
resembling  that  of  silver*  iU  real  nature  unknown.  It  does  not 
alter  by  ezposure  to  air.  This  globule  is  still  preserved  by  Fran* 
<t«  Lunnf  Esq.  of  St,  JohiCe  College^  Cambridge. 

ZIII.  PHOSPHATE  OF  LIME  OF  EeTRlMADVRA. 

{Compact  JtpaHie.) 

Easily  fusible  into  a  white  enamel^  resembling,  as  to  its  external 
appearance,  spermaceti. 

XIV.  osAmjLAR  SPARRY  PHOSPHATE  OF  LIMB.  (AjMtltte,)  detached 
from  its  matrix  of  magnetic  iron  oxide^  aa  found  at  Gellivara  in 
Lapland, 

This  substance  was  fused  into  a  chocdate^hromn  glau^  whicb^ 
owing  to  the  iron  present,  acted  upon  the  magnet*  The  colour 
must  also  be  attributed  to  the  iron, 

XV.  P17EB  oxn>B  OF  MAONXsiuK.    (Magnesia.) 

Fusion,  per  te,  extremely  difficult.  When  the  powder  is  made 
to  adhere  (by  moisture  with  distilled  water  and  subsequent  desicca- 
tion,) and  placed  upon  charcoal^  it  is  fusible  into  a  whitish  glass;  but 
the  parts  in  contact  with  the  charcoal  acquire  an  imposing  pseudo- 
mettUlic  lustre.    PurpU'<oloured  Jlame, 

x\i.  HTDRATB  OF  KAONBsiA.    {Pure  foUoied  Magnena  Jrcni 

America.) 

This  substance  is  incomparably  refractory :  with  the  utmost  in- 
tensity of  the  heat  of  the  Gat  Blow-pipe,  It  is  ultimately  reducible 
to  a  white  opaque  enome/,  invested  with  a  thin  superficies  of  lin^pid 
glass.     Its  fusion  is  accompanied  with  a  purple  coloured  flame, 

xvn.  zooNiTS.    {Pagodite  of  China,) 

m 

Easihr  fMble  into  a  beautiful  limpid  glan^  exhibiting  a  high  de- 
gree of  brillianey. 

Tt 
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xvm.  oooioLETE.    {PcUteme.) 

Easily  Aisible,  with  combastioD :  the  fosed  mass  eihibitiogto  the 
naked  eye  a  dingy  grtm^cUoured  glats^  almost  black,  fixaauned 
with  8  lent,  it  appears  foil  of  limpid  acicolar  crystalsy  highly  tmi- 
pareot. 

XIZ.   TALC. 

All  the  foliated  Tarieties  of  this  mineral  are  fnsible  intoa^rMaiii 
glais. 

XX.   8EKPE2VTINE. 

Moat  of  the  Tarieties  of  SerpenttM  exhibit,  after  foaion,  ^oboltt 
of  an  oak^applB' green  colour^  with  indented  sorfaces. 


XXI.  PCBB  OXIDE  OF  ALuxciTTX.     {Almmma.) 
Fasibley  without  difficulty,  into  a  tnow-while  opaque  giau. 

xxn.  CBTSTAUJtBD  oxiDB  OF  ALxnosvM,     {Soppkirt.) 

A  fine  dodecahedral  crystal  of  pare  bine  Sapphire  was  readilj 
fused ;  and  exhibited,  during  fusion,  the  singular  appearance  of 
greenish  glass  balloons,  swelling  out  in  grotesque  forms,  which  re- 
mained fixed  when  the  mineral  became  cool. 

xxm.  CRYSTALLIZED  BED  CORUNDUM.     {Oriental  Ruhi/,) 

Two  rubiet  were  placed  upon  charcoal^  and  exposed  to  the  flame 
of  the  Gat  Blotopipe.  Their  fusion  was  so  rapid,  that  it  was  feared 
the  liquid  substance  would  either  become  volatilized,  or  sink  into 
the  mas4  of  ckarcoaL  The  current  of  the  gaeeous  tnixture  pene- 
trated this  liquid  matter,  like  a  stream  of  air  acting  upon  oil,  Af^er 
suffering  it  to  become  cold,  a  white  and  opaque  globule  remained ; 
the  two  rubiet  were  melted  into  one  bead,  and  had  lost  their  red 
colour.  Being  a  second  and  a  third  time  suffered  to  undergo  fusioD, 
the  saiire  bead  assumed  a  variety  of  shapes,  resembling  Sapphire 
after  fusion.  The  charcoal  communicated  to  it  a  superficies  with 
pteudo-metallic  lustre,  which  came  off  upon  the  fingers.  A  sensible 
diminution  of  bulk  appearing  after  the  third  fusion,  the  operation 
ivas  concluded.     The  bead  then  exhibited  a  pale  pink  colour.* 


*  The  antbor  will  take  thif  opportnaitj  of  acknowledging  die  nnittanrf  ha  kai  fe- 
ared, in  being  enabled  to  repeat  bis  experiment*  witb  Sappkiretf  Rnliit,  mi 
JSmeraldi,  by  tbe  kindnesa  of  Eimvnd  tveUer  Rumdell^  £sq.  who  aappliad  fKft 
ipaoimcni  for  thie  pwpoie. 
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XXIV.   COMMON  COBVNDmC. 

{Greeniah-grap  crystalUzed  pHnuarp  Corundum^  from  the 

East  Indies,) 

Fasible,  but  with  difficulty,  into  a  gruni^- coloured  tramlucid 
glasi^  nearly  traDsparent,  which  at  last  becomes  melted  into  a  bead- 
like  form ;  or  otherwise  exhibits  upon  its  surface  minute  cavitieSf 
caused  by  the  escape  ofgoi  during  its  fusion.  This  gas  is  probably 
the  same  which  jmre  Siliea  more  abundantly  exhibit!*.  A  slightly- 
coloured  greenish  Jlame  accompanies  the  fusion  of  Corundum. 

XXV.  svB-suLPHATB  OF  ALUMINA.     {Alumtna  of  iVei&Aoeefi.) 

This  curious  mineral  admits  of  a  very  rapid  fusion  :  the  result  is 
^  pearl'white  translucid  enamel.  A  partial  combustion  may  be  ob* 
served  to  take  place  during  its  fusion. 

XXVI.  WAVELLITB. 

Easily  fusible  into  a  snow-white  enamel^  resembling  that  of  pure 
Alumina. 

XXVn.    RBD  SDBSEIAN  TOUBMALINE. 

{Apyrous  Tourmaline — RubeUite.) 

Loss  of  colour;  fusible  into  a  white  op€i^  enume/;— -by  further 
continuance  of  the  heat,  into  a  limpid  glass. 

XXVm.   ANDALUSITB. 

(Approus^  or  h^uitle  Fddspar  ofHauy.) 
Easily  fusible  into  a  snow-white  enamel, 

XXIX.  CTMOFHANB. 

{Chrysolite,^  and  GrixUi  of  the  London  JewMers ;  also  Chrysoheryh) 

Fusible  into  a  pearl-white  enamd, 

XXX.  CTANiTE.     {Soppofe.    Disthine.) 

This  mineral,  owing  to  its  refractory  nature,  was  used  bySaussure 
as  a  supporter,  in  experiments  with  the  common  Blow-pipe.  It  fuses 
very  readily  into  a  snow-white  frothy  enamel. 

XXXI.    HYPBBSTENE. 

Fusible  into  b  jet-black  shining  glius  beadf  with  a  high  degree  of 
lustre. 

xxxn.  ziBcoN.    (Jargoon,) 
One  of  the  moat  refractory  substances*  Exposed  to  the  powerful 
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heat  of  the  Ooi  BlawHfip€^  it  becomet  fint  opaqnet  mad  of  a  irUe 
colour;  afterwamkt  iU  raperficios  iiiiiiei|oet  m  partial  fiuiia, mi 
exhibits  a  wfkiu  opo^  tmamd^  ttaemMmgpare^mm, 

mm.  amcxLUi.    {The  Sfimiie  Jbdy.) 

Fates  readilj,  and  undergoes  a  partial  comboition  and  roUiEB- 
tioD»  with  losn  of  coloor  aod  of  weight.  One  of  the  solid  aodes  of 
an  octahedral  cnrstal  of  ^prmdU  was  entirelj  homed  oi^  and  foii- 
tilized,  in  one  of  these  experiments. 

XXXIV.   AirrOXAUTB. 

{Spkndlane.     Zme^eronu  Conmdum.) 

Fosible  into  a  |^r«v  tmawul^  which  btnmeacea,  and»  when  osid, 
exhibits  opoo  its  snr&ce  a  crystallisation  resembling  that  of  wster 
upon  a  pane  of  glRM.  Daring  its  fusion,  a  deposite  takes  place  apoa 
the  iron  forcepa  used  to  support  it,  which  is  an  orulc  of  a  jftflsw  sni 
yiUawM'Whitt  colour* 

XXXV.  T0PAZ.r 

Fusible  into  a  mkitt  mutmelf  covered  with  minate  limpid  ^ao 
babbles. 

XXXVT.  pycifiTE. 
{Red  Schorl    SekorUie.    Sckorlaceau^  Berifl.) 

Fusible  into  a  mow^whUt  enamd. 

XXXVU.    PURE  PRECIPITATED  SILICA. 

{Peroxide  of  SiHcium  ?) 

Becomes  instaotl j  fu^ed  iuto  an  orange-coloured  tranepareni  gha». 
The  colour  may  be  due,  either  to  the  charcoal  serving  as  a  snpporti 
or  to  the  carbon  of  tbe  oil  u^ed  for  making  it  into  a  paste.  During 
the  fusion  of  Silica^  and  so  long  as  it  be  held  in  a  liquid  state  before 
the  flame  of  tbe  Gan  Blow-pipe ^  a  gaitous  substance  is  constantly 
escaping,  in  the  form  of  bubbles,  which  rise  and  burst.  The  mass, 
at  the  same  time,  sufien  little  sensible  diminution,  although  vola- 
tilization is  evidently  Koiog  on.  As  to  the  real  nature  of  5i^tco,  very 
little  satisfactory  information  has  hitherto  been  obtained:  afters 
century  ppeot  in  constant  experiments,  for  ascertaining  the  real  his- 
tory of  this  extraordinary  combustible^  Chemists  remain  nearly  in 
the  situation  of  Henckel^  when  he  made  that  remarkable  exclama- 
tion—«<  0  Stlec  /  Siltx!  qwe  te  matercula  genitr^— When  SiUee 


«  Pe  Orip.  Lapid.  cap.  i.  M.  11^: 
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is  faaecl  in  a  charcoal  eracible  with  an  eqaal  bulk  of  tron,  the  two 
■ubstances  combine  ;  and  the  result,  apparently,  is  an  alloy,  whiter 
thantrofi,  but  differing  from  this  metal,  in  other  properties,  which 
have  been  noticed  by  Berzelius*  Whether  Silica  he  really  a  fne- 
tallic  body,  or,  as  it  is  believed  by  some  of  onr  own  Chemists,!  a 
combustible  resemblinie  Boron  and  Carbon,  remains  to  be  deter- 
mined. The  Experiments  with  the  Gas  Blow-pipe,  have  not,  in  any 
degree,  tended  to  explain  the  nature  of  this  substance.  The  dark- 
coloured  powder  called  SUieon,  which  was  obtained  by  8irH.  Davy 
(who  decomposed  Silica  by  passing  Potassium  in  excess  through  it, 
in  a  Platinum  tube,)  would  be  the  proper  substance  for  trial  in  the 
exalted  temperature  of  the  Ga$  Blow-pipe.  It  is  said  to  be  *'  capable 
of  bearing  a  very  high  temperature,  without  undergoing  any 
change,'*;];  resembling,  in  this  respect.  Boron  and  Carbon.  Possibly 
this  dark-coloured  powder  may  be  a  protoxide  of  SUicum.  An  ex- 
periment which  the  author  wishes  to  propose,  if  Silicon  cannot  be 
obtained  in  a  separate  state, §  is  to  expose  a  small  Platinum  tube 
containing  this  dark  powder  mixed  with  the  potass  which  has  been 
made  by  the  decomposition  of  the  Silica,  and  to  examine  the  result 
which  mi|;ht  remiiin  aAer  the  complete  fusion  of  the  Platinum,  and 
the  volatilization  of  the  alkali  before  the  Gas  Blow-pipe. — Possibly, 
in  this  manner,  Silicon  itself  might  either  be  decomposed,  or  made 
to  enter  into  combination  with  Platinum,  or  undergo  some  change 
which  would  make  us  better  acquainted  with  its  real  nature. 

XXXVni.    HYDRATB   OF  SILICA. 

(Santilat€. — Pearl  Sinter,  discovered   in    T\iscany,  by  Professor 

Santi,  of  Pisa.) 

Perfect  fusion  into  a  tratislucid  pearly'  enamel,  which  becomes 
globular,  and  is  full  of  air-bubbles.  Dense  white  fumes  are  evolved 
during  the  whole  process. 

xzxix.  HYDHATE  OF  SILICA.     (Hyalite.) 

P^  Fusible  into  a  snow-white  frothy  enamel,  full  of  brilliant  limpid 
bubbles.  The  specimens  fused  were  selected  from  masses  highly 
iliapbanons,  which  invested  the  surface  of  decomposing  Trap. 


*  A  combiafttion  of  Inm-JUinft,  SiKca,  and  charcoal,  after  nnden^in^  complete 
fuiioD,  and  being  obtained  in  tbe  torm  of  globulet,  when  diuoiTed  in  muriatic  aeid, 
gave  out  a  greater  proportion  of  hydrogen  gat  than  the  same  weight  of  pure  iron 
woidd  hare  furnished.    See  ThonuonU  Chcmistrj,  toI.  I.  p.  263.    London,  1817. 

t  Ibid.  p.  262, 

I  See  ThomMon^M  Chemiftrr,  p.  262. 

§  Silicon  it  converted  into  Sihea,  by  coining  into  eontaot  with  ioater:  hence  the 
iMjMMsibilitj  of  wiuhing  off  the  Potatt,  to  obtain  it  ia  a  teparato  itste.    /M. 

Tt2 


XL.  HTMUTB  OF  ilUCA. 

{SmdTait9o/Drigg^imCmmi€Hmnd.) 

■bnkrto  thatof  BwmliH^  into  >  beadof 
iHrfMea. 


Pcribct  §mmm  lain  mfmrl-wkUt  tnwmtl ;  rcaemhling  SaaUiU  a 


XUL  BTVKATB  OV  OUCA.  (CfcgfawJOiy.) 

PcrfiKt  fHiflB  iiito  m  aww  wkiU  aumd. 


Aket  Vtkig  ULyMiid  to  a  strong  best  in  a  PlmHwmm  cracible,far 
Ae  fcryote  of  drhriof  off  the  wftter  of  obooiprioii,  and  theifkf 
utiiimUny  decfcpitatiQB,  tbit  kgdrrni*  was  eaailj  fiiaed  into  t 
fflaw,  faH  of  bobUoo. 


XUT.  BTORATB  OT  SILICA.     (CoMMNi  fVnl.) 

Perfect  and  Tory  ra|4d  fiiaion  into  a  mow-whiU  Jrathy  mamd. 

XLV.  CBT9TALLIZED  8ILICA.  {Rock  Cr^fStoL) 

Tbe  most  highlj  diaphanoos  specimeo  that  could  be  procorei 
was  exDosed  to  tbe  dame  of  tbe  Got  Blow-pipe  with  perfect  sac- 
cess.  In  the  first  trial,  the  edges  onlj  were  fused ,  and  resemUed 
Hyaliu,  In  the  second  trial,  the  fusion  was  coippleted  ;  the  crystd 
then  sppeared  in  the  form  of  <me  of  Prince  RuperVe  drops  ;  haviof 
lost  nothing  of  its  transparencj,  but  being  full  of  bubbles. 

XLVI.  COXMON  WHITE  QUABTZ. 

Fuses  much  more  readilj  than  Rotk  eryttaL  This  was  observed 
bj  Lavoisier ;  when  having  foiled  in  his  endeavour  to  melt  Rock 
crystal*  he  accomplished  the  easier  fusion  o(  common^hiteCfwiriz. 
Hence  he  inferred  that  wkiu  Quartz  is  not  a  simple  substance,  si 
it  is  commonl/  believed  to  be ;  but  that,  besides  SUdeOy  it  holds  is 
combination  some  other  foreign  ingredient,  hitherto  unobserved, 


♦  •<  Ltt  fen  leplot  noleatfia^OD  titeaeore  pn  prndnin  iw  arfto  wihitMOii  (/«  erittei 
4t  rodke)  M  Ini  wlev*  ai  n  tnanareacc,  ai  aaeoat  da  M0  pr^pi^^ 
M.Lneuurturr^jB^qmrromtUsm'lespimTesp^dmmewM^t^ 
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to  which  its  opacity  nni  ftuilnliiy  art  dm,*  in  its  fasUm,  however, 
it  apees  with  Rock  cryttat^  the  results  in  dther  case  being  pre- 
ciselj  the  same. 

TLVn,  LSITCITE* 

(Amphigmie.     Wkiie  Gamet  cf  TennmM.) 

This  substance  is  also  fusible  into  a  perfectly  limpid  gUui^  con- 
taining air-bubbles. 

XLVm.  PERUVIAN  EMERALD. 

Readilj  fuses  into  a  round  head  of  the  most  highlj  limpid  ^ass,  ^ 
without  bubbles  ;  being  thereby  entirely  deprived  of  coloury  and 
resemblingi  aiier  fusion,  the  limpid  white  Sapphire, 

ZLIX.  SIBERIAN  BBRYL. 

{Aigue  Marine,     Asiatic  Emerald,) 

Fusible  into  a  limped  glaee^  containing  bubbles.  This  sub* 
stanift  is  sometimes  described  as  fusible  by  means  of  the  common 
BloW'pipe ;  but  the  author  was  never  before  able  to  accomplish  its 
fusion. 

L.  LAZULTTB.  {Lopis  LoXuU.) 

Fusible  into  a  transparent  and  almost  colottrlees  glas$^  slightly 
tinged  with  a  green  colour,  and  full  of  bubbles* 

u.  OADOUifiTB.  {Ytterldte,) 

Fuses  with  rapidity  ;  exhibiting  a  jef-6/acX;  shining  glass,  iflih  a 
high  degree  of  lustre. 


PART  THE  SECOND. 

Ctmfisting  of  Metallic  Ores,  c^Jther  incapable  of  being  volatil- 
ixed  by  the  Common  Blow-pipe,  or  it^usMe  by  means  of  that  in- 
strumeni ;  cXLof  which  are  either  reducible  to  the  metallic  state  be- 
fore the  Gas  Bbw-pipe,  or  undergo  combustion  afid  volaJtiUzaiion 
in  the  moment  of  their  remaL 

N.  B.  In  proceeding  to  state  the  revival  of  two  of  the  snetals  of 
the  Earths  before  the  flame  of  the  Oas  Blow-pipe^  and  of  other 
metals  under  similar  circumstances,  it  may  be  proper  to  prefix  the 
ingenious  theory  of  the  Rev.  J.  Holms^  of  Si,  Peter^s  College^  Cam^ 
bridge^  respecting  the  cause  of  the  decomposition  which  takes 


«  M  Que  u  GiMNiar,  mkm»  le  ploi  pv  •!  le  |>li»  blaae.  Mad  i  c«  fen  un  d«gr€  dc 
itmoUiiMment  betiie<mp  pliif  louibk  que  U  erittaltU  rocM,  unc  bspbgb  mems  ds 
rvsioii,  ce  qai  Mable  nmnmtmr  que  U  QuarlM  a'eat  point  ane  nuUiera  tinpU,  eomiae 
on  le  ptnaoit,  et  fpHl  oonti— t,  outre  In  rabetnnee  qni  lui  eet  eeae  doote  oommime  tTee 
Ueritttaide  raehej  vneniatien  Stnnfenqai  liiidmuMl>9pacit6,  et  qqihdconMniUilmie 
m  ocrtiiB  degi€  dt  f^wUUti.''-/M£ 


flace :  "  It  ii  entirely  owing  to  the  powerfid  attraction  which  iy- 
drogen  hat  for  oxygen  at  sadi  an  exalted  temperature/*— The  R« 
daclion  or  decompotition  of  oxides^  when  exposed  to  the  gate&n 
fame,  ia  therefore  often  inttnntaneons  ;  And  it  ia  at  inatandj 
followed  hj  the  combustion  of  the  minute  partlclea  of  metal  thai 
revived;  and  ultimntelj  bj  the  deposition  of  the  regenerated 
oiide^  which  b  a  retult  of  that  eontbuMtion.  Hence  the  eoltmred 
/lame  :  hence.  al»o,  the  appearance  of  an  oxide  in  a  itate  of  in- 
comparablj  extreme  division  upon  the  sopporta  oaed,  wiiether  of 
metal  or  charcoal ;  an  irrefrngible  test  of  the  revival  of  the  metal 
from  whose  combustion  this  newlj-lnrmed  oxid/e  haa  heen  derived. 

For  the  success  of  the  next  ensuing  Experiment,  It  ia  ahabbtelj 
necessary  that  the  Barytes  should  not  be  in  the  state  of  hydrttU ; 
yet  it  b  difficult  to  procure  it  entirely  destitute  of  water.  The 
manner  of  itsyii^ion  before  the  Gas  Blaw-fipe^  will  instantly  show 
whether  the  experiment  will  succeed  or  mil.  If  there  by  any  df- 
liquescence^  it  will  fail ;  or  if  the  Barytes,  Inatead  of  being  Joied 
into  a  slag  of  a  deep  jct-black  colour,  assume  a  grayish  and^onqf 
appearance,  it  will  also  fail.  But  as  the  success  of  the  eiperi- 
ment  has  so  often  been  attested,  and  in  a  public  Lecture  Room, 
where  it  has  been  repeated  over  and  over  again,  until  evety  per- 
son present  expressed  his  conviction  as  to  the  revival  of  the  metal 
-—and,  moreover,  as  the  fact  of  its  revival  U  admitted  by  the 
greatest  Chemist  now  living,  to  whom  the  metal  of  Boryfcs  was 
transmitted  in  JVaftha  from  Cambridge — the  author,  without  ar- 
ther  observation,  will  proceed  in  the  account  of  his  Experiments. 

LII.  PURE  OXIDE  or  PLCTOXnil,*  OF  BAXIUM. 

(  Barytcs,     Barytic  Earth.) 

A  portion  of  this  oxide,  prepared  by  Mr.  W.  Allen^t  (adhering 
in  u  thin  cuke,  as  it  came  from  the  crucible)  was  supported  in  a 
pair  of  forceps  made  of  slate^  and  exposed  to  the  flame  of  the  Ga! 
Blozv'pipc.     It  became  fused  very  readily,  and  assumed  the  form 


*  In  propouDf  the  nibttitutioii  of  Plutoniuwif  initead  of  Bariwm,  for  tbe  aame  of 
(he  metal  of  Barvtes,  the  author  waa  actuated  tolely  by  a  retard  to  tmtb,  as  eaMB- 
tial  to  tcience.  The  impropriety  of  naming  one  of  the  lighlfr  metals,  from  fhpa. 
bi(>Difyiiic  ^^>  ^iU  surely  be  obnous,  when  it  now  appean  that  the  wi»»  implies 
an  untruth.  The  tpecijic  ^ravitu  of  the  metat  of  BaryttM  eqnals  4*000.  With  what 
propriety,  therefore,  can  it  be  denominated  Barium,  the  hiavy  metal  ?  Tet  nick- 
names are  hard  to  remove  :  and  that  this  is  a  nick-name  is  evident,  bccanse  it  is  nofo* 
rioos  that  it  was  given  to  the  base  of  Barytts  bj  anticipation,  as  soon  as  the  illostriou 
Chemist,  who  afterwards  applied  this  name  to  it^had  decompoaed  the  alkalua  *  loos 
before  he  himself  admitted  the  appellation.  The  m«<a/ ^  Baryfes,  in  whatsoever 
manner  its  presence  may  be  demonstrated,  owes  all  the  proofs  of  its  exiateaee  to  the 
dominion  ojfirt;  hence  the  propriety,  at  least,  ofgiring  to  it  the  name  ofPLUTOKicw. 
Has  it  ever  been  deemed  improper  to  suggest  the  alteration  of  a  name,  when  it  in- 
▼olves  an  error  ?  Was  not  this  done  with  respect  to  muriatic  acid  1  The  name  whieh 
friettley  bestowed  opon  Oxygen,  was  changed  first  by  Condorcet,  afterwards  bv 
iMvoiiier  ;  and  now  the  name  of  the  same  fubstaace  is  again  Uk«lj  to  naderso  u 
alteration* 

t  Pf  rioaghCotirt,  LonOyard  Street,  Loadoa. 
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of  a  jei'-Uack  Ainithg  $lag :  its  faaion  beiDg  accompanied  with  a 
ehryHolUe-grten-coloyred  flame j  and,  in  some  iDstaoces,  with  a  alight 
dagree  of  untUtUalion  :  at  the  same  time,  dense  white  Jume fwert 
evolf  edy  and  the  suppojler  became  ioTested  with  a  white  oxide^ 
eTidently  a  result  of  the  combwtion  which  had  taken  place.  The 
elag  being  now  examined,  exhibited  externally  the  dark  metallic 
aspect  of  the  stalactitic  oxide  of  manganeee  ;  upon  being  submitted 
to  the  action  of  the  file,  it  was  sonoroas  ;  and  when  cotbj  the  file^ 
a  regains  was  disclosed,  having  the  metallie  luitre  of  eUver,  or  of 
pure  iron^  and  reflecting  as  much  light.  When  cast  into  water, 
gaseous  babbles  were  evolved,  nntil  the  whole  of  the  metdU  by 
decompoiinie  the  water,  was  again  converted  into  Barytti,  Also, 
if  left  exposed  to  the  action  of  atmospheric  air  the  metallie  luftre 
disappears,  and  the  whole  of  the  ilag,  gradnally  combining  with 
oxygen^  falls  into  a  white  powder,  which  is  Baryteu  Other  pro- 
perties characteristic  of  the  metallic  base  of  Barytee^  as  thus  ob- 
tained by  means  of  the  Cfae  Slorv^pipe^  have  before  been  pointed 
out ;  auch  as  tbe  alloy t  formed  with  it  with  other  metals,  which 
became  subject  to  a  slow  spontaneous  decomposition  upon  the 
action  of  the  atmosphere  ,*  &c.  &c.  But  the  description  given  bj 
Dr.  Thomson  of  the  Metal  of  Barytei  occurs  in  the  l^st  edition  of 
bia  Chemistry :  it  is  therefore  much  more  worthy  of  the  attention 
of  the  public,  than  any  thing  the  author  can  state  as  to  its  chemical 
character,  and  may  be  inserted  in  his  own  words  :t  **  Dr.  Garke 
hias  decomposed  Barytee^  by  exposing  it  to  an  intense  heat,  pro- 
duced by  tbie  combustioo  of  a  stream  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  gae, 
mixed  together  in  the  requisite  proportion  to  form  water.  He 
bas  given  to  the  Metal  of  Barytet  the  name  of  P/vfont«m."  Dr. 
T%om$on  then  proceeds  to  relate  its  properties,  and  describes  it  as 
**  a  solid  metal  of  the  colour  of  iiher ;  melting  at  a  temperature  be« 
low  redness,  and  not  being  volatihzed  by  a  heat  capable  of  melting 
plate-glass,  but  at  that  temperature  acting  violently  upon  the  glass ; 
probably  decomposing^  the  alkali  of  the  glass,  and  converting  it  into 
a  protoxide.  When  exposed  to  the  air,  it  rapidly  tarnishes,  absorbs 
oxygen,  and  is  converted  into  Barytei.  It  sinks  rapidly  in  water, 
and  aeems  to  be  at  least  four  or  five  times  heavier  than  that  liquid. 
It  decomposes  water  with  great  rapidity  ;  hydrogen  is  emitted  ;  and 
it  is -converted  into  Bary/et.  When  strongly  pressed,  it  becomes 
flat,  and  hence  appears  to  be  both  ductile  and  malleabley 

uii«  puRB  oxma  of  srsoimuM.     {Sirontian,  Earth.) 

'  Here  a  different  process  is  necessary  :  the  revival  of  the  metal 
is  rendered  more  difficult,  owing  to  the  pulverulent  state  of  the 
earth.  The  particles  must  be  made  to  adhere,  before  fusion  can 
be  accomplished  ;  and  this  oxide  being  much  more  refractory  than 
the  preceding,  is  almost  infusible  per  je,  even  with  the  aid  of  the 


*  Thomcni^  ^  AnMli  of  PUlotopfav,'*  for  Nb^tmber.  181S.  pp.  i 
^  TlumeoK^  ChaKktryyi9LLjf.9M.   Xm,  1117. 
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Got  Blav'pipt.  After  the  metal  w  revired,  it  more  rapidly  coiir« 
biDet  with  the  ojry^en  of  the  atmosphere  ;  and  is  therefore  tone- 
times  ctunged  before  it  can  be  submitted  to  ezHmioation.  The 
mode  hj  which  the  author  often  succeeded  in  the  reTiral  of  the 
m€Ud  was  conducted  in  the  Ibllowin^  manner  : 

1.  Mil  the  earth  into  a  pastte,  with  lamp'oil, 

2.  Pl^ce  it  within  a  charcoal  crucible. 

3.  Suffer  the  gase*tu$   flamt  to  act   upon  it  until  it  be  tn/E- 

cifntlj  coherent  tn  be  raided  with  a  pair  of  forceps. 

4.  Eipose  It.  suppTted  hv  the  forceps,  to  Xh% gOHomJlamef 

until  a  partial  fiisi  n  have  taken  place. 

5.  Place  it  a^^in  within  the  charcocU  cmcible*  and  iBtist  the 

fo«ion  by  a^  little  b'^rax  as  possible  :  it  will  become  par- 
tinllj,  and  uiAy  perhaps  appear  to  be  entirely,  f  itrified. 

6.  Eipo««»   this  Titri6ed  substance   again,  bj  means  of  the 

forceps,  and  without  the  charcoals  to  the  gateous  flmikt: 
it  Will  now  begin,  for  the  first  time,  to  eshibit  the  ap- 
pearstnce  which  the  Barytes  assumed  after  its  fbsioo; 
namely,  a  jet-black  Mning  $uh$tance^  with  some  degree 
ofmrtolltc  lo«tre  externally  :  this  substance,  when  cut  bj 
the  artmn  of  •  file,  will  exhibit  a  metal  with  all  the  lustre 
of  n'/rer.  During  the  whole  of  this  experiment,  the 
flame  is  tingef.  with  the  intense  amethystine  ptirple  chi- 
racteristic  i>f  the  oxides  of  sfroafitufi,  calcium^  and  timgU' 
sium,  Scintil1«ition  lakes  place ;  dense  white  fitmei  are 
evolved,  which  fasten  upon  the  forcepa  ;  and  care  is  re- 
qui!>ite  that  these  tumes  be  nol  inhaled  by  the  Itmgl 
during  the  latter  p^rt  of  the  experiment  ;  becaate  they 
are  highly  acrid  and  suffocating. 

LFi'.  siLiciFEKors  OXIDE  OF  CEUTX.  {CerUe. ) 

This  substance  was  !>peedily   reduced  to  the  metallie  state.    A 
bead  of  the  metal  obtained  by   its  fusion  exhibited  crystallization 
upon  its  surface  in  cooling.     It  became  inYe!>ted  with  shining  den- 
dritic   acicul<ir  prij^m^i.  like  those   of  the  $vlpkuret  of  antimony* 
Being  at^erwHrd;*  cut  by  tht  file,  it  exhibited  a  bright  metallic  sar-         | 
face,   resemblini(  that  of  arsenical  iron,  both   as  to  its  Instre  and 
colour.     It  %iM!»  niH  at  nil  nfferted  by  the  magnet.     For  some  time         I 
it  preserved  its  metallic  1u>tre,  although   exposed  to  atmospheric         | 
air :  examined  aAer   the  lHp>e  of  a  twelvemonth,  it  had  no  more 
lustre  than  iron  >/<jx  ;  but   being  again  submitted   to  the  action  of 
the  file,  a  new  surface  w  *s   laid  bare,  possessing  all  the  original         { 
metallic  lustre  of  the  former  one. 

LV.    FERRIFEROUS   AND   ]lAN6A>nESIFER0rS   OXIDE    OF  I 

coLUMBiuM.  {Tantalite,)  j 

Instantaneous  fusion  leaving  sl  jet-black  Mmng  bead,  not  mig*         | 
jietic,  upon  charcotily  with  a  considerable  degree  of  metallic  lustre.        J 
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Its  exteroal  appearance,  afler  undergoing  fusion,  resembles  fused 
Baryte$ ;  and  when  cut  by  the  file,  exhibits  an  equal  degree  of 
mtiaUtc  lustre. 

LVI.    FESBIFEHOUS   OXIDB  OF  CHBOMIUM.    {CkromUe,) 

Fusible  with  eaue  into  a  dark  globule  without  any  metallic  lustre , 
but  highly  magnetic. 

Lvn.  oENicuLATBD  oxiPB  OF  TiTAimTK.  {TUamte.) 

Crystals  of  this  substance,  brought  by  the  late  Professor  Tennant 
from  the  porcelain  manufactory  of  the  SevreSf  near  Parist  were  pre- 
sented to  the  author  by  H.  Warburton,  Esq.  One  of  those  crys- 
tals was  exposed  to  the  moi^t  inteoi*e  heat  of  the  gaseous  Jlame^  in  a 
charcoal  crucible,  and  borax  afterwards  added  :  a  metal  appeared, 
flowing,  in  a  state  of  ebullition,  upon  the  charcoal.  When  cooled 
and  taken  out,  it  exhibited  a  reddish-coloured  mass,  which,  ex- 
amined by  a  lens,  was  invested  with  mmute  acicular  crystals,  like 
hairs,  crossing  each  other,  reticularly,  in  ail  directions.  This 
appearance  was  evidently  owing  to  a  recombination  of  the  metallic 
base  with  oxygen ;  the  crystals  being  of  the  same  nature  as  the 
f  prisms  of  red  oxide  of  Titanium  seen  in  rock-crystal,  and  by  French 
dealers  in  minerals  called  Cheveux  de  Venus.  The  same  substance 
being  again  exposed  to  the  temperature  of  the  gaseous  flame,  held 
in  forceps,  without  charcoal,  was  fused  ailer  the  manner  described 
in  the  revival  of  Strontium^  and  reduced  to  a  pure  metal.  This 
metal,  with  a  black  surface,  upon  being  cut  by  a  file,  exhibited  the 
lustre  and  colour  of  polished  iron.  It  should  seem,  therefore,  that 
the  colour  of  Titanium  is  not  red,  as  it  has  been  described  in  books 
of  chemistry.  It  remains,  however,  to  be  ascertained,  whether 
the  substance  thus  characterized  by  metallic  lustr6,  and  which  con- 
tinues unaltered  when  exposed  to  air,  be  not,  afler  all,  in  the  state 
of  an  oxide,  from  the  discovery  made  in  using  the  Gas  Blow-pipe, 
with  regard  to  an  oxide  of  Tin,  which  will  presently  be  more  fully 
mentioned. 

Lvni.  EXPsanfEicTs  with  thb  oxides  of  i7RA>*nrx. 

{PedMende. — Uranite.) 

In  all  the  attempts  which  the  author  made  to  obtain  a  pure  oxide 
of  Uranium  by  the  analysis  of  Pechblende,  it  was  contaminated  with 
iron,  and  exhibited,  after  fusion,  before  the  Qas  BloW'jnpCf  a  mag* 
netic  bead.  The  process  used  was  that  recommended  by  Professor 
Jacauin  of  Fienna.  Pechblende  was  dissolved  in  concentrated  nitric 
aciif  and  evaporated  to  dryness  ;  distilled  water  being  added  and 
filtered.  From  the  filtered  solution,  carbonate  of  potass  threw 
down  a  white*  ftecipiUkte,  which  became  yellow  upon  the  filter. 
This  peroxide  of  Uranium  was  then  mixed  with  oil,  and  exposed 
to  the  flame  ot  the  Ga«  Blow  pipe^  which  converted  it  into  the 
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9uir§  mmnaiit  acM,  aadllttMid  •mionledlo  dijlKii,  ■■*.<» 
lilM  w^M*  iddM,  the  Mtatioii  jMM  w  iiiMM  fttae  prwpiMi 
loPmitMiliJ  olbrfi:  Aa predoainttttM of  tMiwai  thmlf  lU|f 
■ttettod.  Bqt  th*  procaM  bv  whidi  the  aatbior  oMwMd  ■  mf 
MtArilie  botf  ,Mt  mv»etk,Mid  Uvng  d  the  tt^ 
wit  much  more  timple.  For  thie  Mirpoie«  m  eapqeeJ»%i  m  cte^ 
€mI  croctbie,  before  the  flene  ofthe  Odf  Kmrn-fif^ »  erjtM  tf 
tbeflieffc«e«ul<  efthe  oietel,  whkh  it  atlerij  ii^tMfM  befcn  thi 
CoBMMD  Blmi'fim :  it  wet  the  graee  felieted  eflpult  of  ITrMiee 
ftoB  GnuvoIL  iTpoD  ]the  .fint  ectioa  of  the  Smmi,  tlie-|ni|i 
eolour  ditevpeered.  The  tacult  thea  becane  wUu.  f^tlm  » 
NtKi,  attended  with  a  tliilft  bat  dedtife  tattn  of  mdfkmt.  lU 
tebttaece  then  eihibtted  a  Tehetaebt  ebullition,  neeeptpanied  If  t 
eeioUlbtmi  denoting  the  coodHittioo  of  tonM  aabttaMO. '  The  f»  • 
liTal  of  the  nMal  inenejately  Mlowe!l»  in  the  ferm  of  e  teddfi 
tfMMiiiobah.  "When  cot  bj  the  ffle,  it  had  aenftiltapf  ray  celtir, 
and  iu  melallielnttre  rOtemMed  Ihtl  of  tran;  bat  it  wnt  net  ■«> 
netic.  It  wet  brittle,  and  teemed  to  be  one  of  the  hntdeat  qf  Ai 
metabu  PncnBLniniKt|MraitWai  dienenoted  tothe. 
peratare,  held  in  a  pair  of  polithAd  tron  forcepe  t  it  #i 
to  a  metal  retemUing  if trf,  mt  to  exceedhi|^  haM,  thai  the  ibaip* 
eat  filewoald  tcarcdj  toach  it  Daring  ilt  lotion'  and  rtbilarfw, 
it  depoiited,  on  the  iron  Ibreept,  a  gremiA^lhm  odricb,  of  At 
colour  ofthe  Canary-bird. 

ux.  tuLFHunsT  OF  XQLTBDBNUii    {Moljfbdemo,) 

Became  instantly  futied ;  sending  forth  deoM  white  famet,  tad 
coverinff  a  pair  of  tron  forceps,  nsed  to  support  it,  with  a  snowh^tkiu 
•xidt  of  the  metal.  Among  the  particles  of  this  omcfe,  when  d* 
amined  with  a  lens,  minute  globales  of  a  «ifoer-«A»u  melo/  were 
discernible.  The  melted  mass  itself  was  reduced  to  a  metsit 
which,  when  cut  bj  the  file^  eihtbited  mHaUic  Imirt^  reaemUiflg 
that  of  arunical  iron. 


Lx.  PEBoxiDS  or  8CHEEUN.    {Timgsiic  Add,)* 

This  had  been  obtained  by  Professor  jRSsfltlonc  in  the  form  of  t 
yeltow  precipitate.  It  was  made  ii^to  a  paste  with  oliTe-oil  aad 
placed  within  a  charcoal  crucible.  Being  exposed  to  the  goMott 
Jbme,  it  became  fused ;  and  its  fusion  was  attended  with  n  partial 
combustion  and  volatilization  of  its  metailie  bate ;  depotiting,  firs^ 
a  deep  blue  i>x%dc^  and  afterwards  a  yellow  oxide^  upon  the  tVoA  for 
ceps  used  to  support  the  charcoal  crucible.    The  mauU  then  a^ 


^.lOfii**  CWB.Dietp.455.    Load. 

t  By  fone  eonriderad  m  an  atid,  (See  Tkomtmi?9  dMrniftiy.  tqL  L  p.  Ml 
M/md.  1817.)  The  TVciifffsc  AM  of  SehetU  if  difaeBt  froa  tlrfe  ecUlc  B  ii  a 
ieMlt|powderermafteifitefte,aMlMhdl»leiawaCer;  mMtkkm limmham m9^^ 
teat^Mli.    (Ibid.)  '^^ 
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ptared  to  be  perfectly  revived,  and  invested  the  sar&ce  of  the 
charcoal  with  a  metallic  coatiDg,  the  colour  of  which  was  interine- 
diary  between  that  of  gold  and  copper.  This  experiment  was  after- 
ward repeated,  in  the  presence  of  Professor  Hailstone  and  other 
Members  of  the  University. 

LXI.   FEBBIFEHOUS  AND  MANOAI9E8IFEH0US  OXIDE  OF  SCHEBLIN. 

{Woy'ram.) 

This  substance  was  readily  fufied,  and  as  readily  reduced  to  the 
fnMtallie  state.  It  was  fir^t  melted  into  a  black  slag,  which,  by  con- 
tinuance of  the  heat,  was  held  in  a  boiling  9tHie  apon  charcoal^ 
during  three  minutes.  It  then  exhibited  a  metallic  bead,  which,  upon 
•zamination,  externally  resembled  the  magnetic  iron  oxide  of  Lap- 
loiicl;  not  beine;,  however,  mafcnetic.  It  admitted  the  action  of  a 
sharp  file,  disclosing  a  high  degree  of  reguline  metallic  lustre. 

LXn.   METALLOIDAL   OXIDE   OF  MANGANESE,  CRYSTALLIZED   IN    RIOHI' 

PRIS31S  WITH  RUOMfiOlDAL  BASES. 

Vauquelin  considers  this  as  the  purest  of  all  the  ores  of  Manga- 
nete^  being  destitute  of  irtm.  It  was  instantly  brought  into  fusion, 
and  reduced  to  a  brilliHOt  metal,  which,  when  cut  by  the  file,  was 
white  as  silver,  and  on  which  the  marks  of  the  teeth  of  the  file  were 
visible.  This  metal  enters  mto  combustion,  like  iron  ;  exhibiting 
a  vivid  scintillation. 

LXnZ.    GRAY  OXIDE  OF  MANGANESE. 

This  ore  contains  so  much  water  of  absorption,  that,  to  avoid  de- 
crepitation, it  was  ne'^essary  to  expose  it  for  some  time  to  a  strong 
bead,  in  a  crucible.  Afterwurd,  it  was  quickly  fused  ;  Rud  a  metallic 
slag  was  obtained,  which,  npon  being  cut  by  a  file,  exhibited  a 
shining  metallic  surface,  having  the  reguline  lustre  of  iron,  but  with 
something  of  a  darker  hue. 

Lxiv.  cARBtrRET  OF  MANGANESE.      {Kisk — Carhonaceous  substance' 
which  Jloats  upon  Pig-iron  during  its  first  fusion.) 

Exposed,  per  se,  to  the  gaseous  flame,  scintillalion  ensued,  of  a 
very  brilliant  nature,  resembling  the  sparks  eject'rH  from  the  sort  of 
fire-work  called  '*  a  flower-potJ*^     When  placed  upon  charcoal,  the 
same  appearance  took  place,  until  fusion  commenced,  when  a  bead 
of  metal  was  left  npon  the  cAarcoa/,  which  began  afterward  to  boil; 
and  then  such  a  vivid  combustion  began,  that  the  whole  of  the 
metal  seemed  io  be  sent  forth  in  a  volqme  of  sparks.    The  bead  0/ 
metal,  when  cut  by  a  file,  exhibited  a  bright  metallic  lustre,  like 
that  of  iroh*     Both  before   and  after  fusion,  this  substance  i^ ' 
magnetic. 
Ua 


i 


^    *>  '    "  » 
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PAlX.APirS. 


Ti.5  i«eac*^hi  idti^  »  e^il  i  iicB^  b«-r'>re  the  Gas  Blaw-pipef 
tv  7«^=jcs  riit  ""vi  me^auft  '.ta^^es  i^=«  r«crr»z..  When  allowed 
a  m*>  ii'  -MIC:!  imii-  "Sie  m;»ty  «  <«  feitf  i^tlleable,  that  it  admits 
«i  Kane  ±4tkd!i«x  ri  I  cimflwo  ±mmm^T.  «poa  a  blackiiiiitb  J  ao* 
x^  i^'tsr  iwtn^  il*e2  Kit  :«riifftM.  it«  cvriace  becomes  a  peHect 
■mx"Tr  --'fK-riinc  n^r*  iiit  -••»  ley  ccher  meullic  compound. 
Ti^s-  i&tt'7  iii«.ic  uf>:r:  i  ix^  au  Siq:hlT  orDameDtal  substance 
a  'A*i  •."•*  7»T'i.;c*  •i~:RMi.':«£  —  Is^tre  t&e  oio?:  «pleiHlid  metals 
i;!'"^»^  ni.t  r  iii;ri»'  -"^  ii~rdaoac4'ii4"»y  appropriated  to  the  maoQ- 
v.Tir^  It'  **»»S5*r: ''•*-r.-*;irSi 

iJiTH.    :::xxi  %">'tti>  with  ixox. 

Ii*  7*:  "SiPius*  wi-e  fi?ri  ::£e:h<r.  in  eqnil  parts,  by  bulk. 
^-«"»  .-iisfc-T  i;  TTft.r  inacc  tr.^re  w»«  a  Tiriii  combustion^  bat  it 
:£;s*:  .1  \i-i  JS9CICZ  ri  :*.***  csc:'rinit»ca.  The  tustoo  was  after- 
wirz  ix*:n  zrmf^t.  \  T.:h  U9^  cf  eboihsioo  ;  the  result  being  a  glo- 
r:>  ;/rt~f  is^x  ^  ^7  sprecos*:  alloy. 

ixrx-  Ti>'  OEM.     {Wood  TiV) 

rr:ii  :* — i^f^rjtiT.cri  of  a  ^iixe  rrr-if  on  the  iron  forceps — fiolet- 

^-;;':sre-*  3-.=ie — sciaV-lLuon— e*c.ipe  of  while  fames — slag  of  a 

i:.:.'^-<  c.-^-v.  which,  when  cut  by  the  tile,  exhibits  a  high  degree 

♦f  «f:-..':f  lT»lre,  bm  is  not  reJuced.*     In  some  of  these  eiperi- 


*«  CbMHtry,  ToL  m.  p.  £09.  Land.  1S17. 
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aento  with  wood  tin,  white  shiniDg  vitreous  crystald,  ia  qoadrangu- 
iar  tables,  were  observed  in  the  white  oxide  deposited  oo  the  forceps. 

LXX.   GXANTLAB  TIN  OXIDE  OF  THE  MOLVCX^A  ISLES. 

(  Tin  Stone^  in  grains,) 

This  ore  was  broaght  to  Europe  by  Professor  Hiunberg^  from 
whom  the  author  received  it  at  Uptal^  in  Sweden.  It  is  in  the  form 
of  black  grains,  which  are  octahedrons.  When  placed  upon  charcoal^ 
they  were  easily  fused  and  reduced :  the  fusion,  as  in  the  instance 
of  Wood  7Vn,  being  attended  wiih  a  violet- coloured  flame  ;  and  this 
appearance  immediately  preceded  the  revival  of  the  metal^  in  a 
perfectly  malleable  state. 

LXXI.    RED  ISON  OXIDE. 

{Fibrous  Red  Hamatite — Wood  Iron.) 

This  ore  was  placed  upon  charcoal^  where  it  became  rapidly 
fused.  Being  reduced  to  a  bead  of  metal^  it  then  began  to  exhibit 
combustion,  and  a  brilliant  scintillation.  When  cold,  and  cut  by  a 
file,  its  metaiiic  lustre  was  conspicuous,  and  it  seemed  to  be  almost 
malleable*  Its  more  perfect  reduction  was  precluded  by  its  com- 
bustion. 

LXXn.    COMBUSTION  OF  IRON-WIBE  AND  OF  STEEL. 

This  affords  one  of  the  most  brilliant  and  beautiful  experiments 
with  the  Gas  Blow-pipe.  Very  stout  iron-wire  is  consumed  almost 
in  the  instant  that  it  i^  bronf^ht  into  the  gaseous  flame ;  and  its  com- 
bustion is  attended  with  such  a  vivid  scintillation,  that  it  displays  a 
very  pleasing  fire-work.  A  part  of  the  metal  remaining  fused  at  the 
end  of  the  wire  is  rendered  brittle  by  the  operation.  If  a  steel 
watch-spring  be  substituted  for  the  iron- work,  the  effect  is  yet  more 
striking;  the  combustion  of  the  steel  literally  causing  a  shower 
of  fire. 

Lxxin.  ATMOSPHERIC  IRON  ORE.     (Metcoric  Stones.) 

According  to  the  analysis  which  Klaproth  made  of  the  meteoric 
stone  which  fell  niStannem^  in  1808«*  it  agrees  very  remarkably, 
in  its  principal  constituents,  with  the  Hydrous  Silicate  of  Iron,  to 
which  Berzelius  gave  the  name  of  Hedenbergite,^  found  at  Tunaberg 
in  Sweden.^  One  being  considered  as  an  ore  of  iron^  the  other 
may  bear  the  same  appellation,  although  a  concretion  formed  in  atr, 
instead  of  a  concretion  formed  in  water.     The  action  of  either, 


^  Klaprotky  ▼.  S6t.     TkomMon'»  Chemistry,  toI.  III.  p.  SOO.  Land.  1817. 
t  Aflumdlingar,  II  164.     TkomsimU  Chemistry,  toI.  IU.  p.  484.  Land.  1817. 


I  MBTBOEJO  8T0NB  OP  STANNCaU 

Iron 23 

Biliai 48 

Unie         •       .       .       •       •         9 


HEDENBEROITB. 

Black  Oxide  of  Iron  ...        $6*25 

Saica 40 

Lime         .....         8*87 


Afaatiaa 14*60tAHimiitt 0*37 


f         ^ 


to  difer.  AfnvBMt  ofMeof  tteMCioric  «liMi^.tkiifi# 
£*j|%bui  JVW«mri^«  wdgjUng  eighl graiot,  was  ptaoad  ^V^^'' 
Milt  Mid  nbmitled  to  the  adioo  oTtte  OatJUa^fSif^.  The 
BMDt  Ibe  beat  Im^i  to  act,  it  became  fiiaed,  aad,  wImw  <;Qld,  < 
bited  •  Uodk  ifiy;  bj  eonUoiiaDce  of  the  beat,  tbia  dmg  hmgkh 
boil,  and  waa  aie&«d  at  b^  into  a  beadi  whieb,  lbo«sb'GOiiMdttifcl|r 
Kdaced  io  aise,  bad  aoitanied  no  diniiMitioti  of  wcnglit,  itadearftr 
having  bcreaaed  aa  ita  bnlk  diminiibed. .  It  wai[  then  mamafic ;  aa( 
when  cat  with  ■  file,  eaiiibited  ieatalli€-lafitre.  The  fvrtber  le- 
rival  of  the  mcfa/  wan  cbecited  by  ita  emnfttntian*  aa  the  ore  becMM 
more  and  oraca  rednced.  An  a|^i«ach»boipever,tawardatlie  rerinl 
of  trial*  by  the  deeompoaition  of  an  ore  from  the  atmnajhara^  wil 
irrefiagabiy  proved  by  the  reanlt  of  tbia  eaperiaMnat. 


LXtv.  Auor  or  oopnB  ^xn  Tuv-    ( Anaienf  BrDRse.) 
tTMiqaiUai  in  the  preceding  nperiaaei 


nrflAffwl 

•  ■•.•.. 

Lzzvx.  ooFTHa  4U4ynD  wnB  aoic.    (Bnua.) 

FoBion,  interrupted  by  flathea,  and  bjr  a  npntteri^g  nbiMf 

anoonttoit  to  decrepitation.  Flame  of  aeAryso/iNf  gram  ealeary 
differiog  from  that  exhibited  by  the  fa:*ion  iii  purt  copper  or  of 
bronze,  A  flocculent  white  oxide^  owioK  to  the  combustion  of  the 
ztnc,  copiouHly  fie  posited  on  the  iron  supporting  forceps.  These 
remarkable  phenomeoa  attending  the  eiposurt*  of  brau  to  the 
gaseous  flame  ^  tirili  be  applied  to  the  pars^uits  of  the  Antiquary^  m 
well  as  to  thoKe  of  the  Chemist;  becaune  they  rifforti  ao  easy  testfor 
distingni^ihiiig  ancient  bronze  (torn  a  spunoa?  imitation  in  ^rotf. 
Two  bronze  medals,  one  otruck  under  the  Ptolemies  in  Egypt^  the 
other  a  Roman  medal  of  Marcus  Jiur^ius  Atuoninus^  were  sabmitted 
to  this  test,  in  either  instance,  the  fusion* of  the  nUoy  was  tranquili 
without  combustirmy  and  without  any  deposite  being  made  of  a  wkik 
oxide  OD  the  forceps.  Afterwards,  by  placing  the  resalta  io  nitric 
acid,  the  copper  was  dissolved,  and  tin  ^raaioed,  in  the  ferm  of  a 
white  precipitate  :  this  precipitate  being  collected,  washed*  and  dii- 
solveil  in  muriatic  acid,  afterwards  precipitated  platinum  from  iti 
solution  m  nitro-muriaiic  acid.  The  specific  gravities  of  the  allop 
used  in  these  medals  were  as  follow : 

Bronze  medal  of  the  Ptolemies •     .     .     8,3777 

Bronze  medal  of  Marcus  Aurblius  AifToifiivua  .     .     •     8,6129 

LXXVU.    ORES  'OF  SILVER,  AND   PURE  8ILVXB. 

When  pure  siher  wire  is  exposed  to  the  Ga9  BUtw-pipe^  it  takes 
fire,  and  barns  with  a  light  green  flame ;  the  metal  coming  away,  at 
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tbe  same  time,  in  dense  white  fumes.  This  yolatilization  of  Milver 
was  noticed  by  VauqueHn^  who  placed  the  metal  upon  charcoal^  and 
mged  the  Tolatilization  by  means  of  a  current  of  oxygen  gatJ^ 
A  similar  result  accompanies  the  fusion  of  many  of  the  tilver 
ores  :  the  meUU  being  rapidly  reTived,  is  almost  as  instantaneously 
•ublimed. 

LXXVin.    SILVER   WrTH   THE   METAL   OF   BAKYTE8. 

The  alloy  obtained  in  this  experiment  was  very  remarkable, 
because  during  two  months  it  preserved  its  metallic  appearance 
unaltered,  and  was  80  readily  cut  by  the  file,  disclosing;  always  a 
metallic  lustre,  that  its  lustre  was  attributed  to  the  tilver  which  it 
was  supposed  predominated  in  the  alloy.  But  at  the  expiration  of 
time  now  mentioned,  the  entire  mass  assumed  an  earthy  form,  simply 
by  its  exposure  to  atmospheric  air  in  a  warm  and  dry  room.  Its 
particles,  ceasing  to  cohere,  and  entirely  destitute  of  any  metallic 
lustre,  separated  from  each  other,  so  that  nothing  remained  of  the 
alloy  but  the  pulverulent  appearance  which  had  resulted  from  its 
disbtegratioo. 

LXXIX.  COMBUSTION  OF  PURE  GOLD. 

As  this  experiment  affords  decisive  evidence  of  the  combuttion  of 
Gold^  and,  of  course,  its  combination  with  oxygen^  and  also  exhibits 
the  oxide  under  a  very  beautiful  appearance,  it  may  be  considered 
as  one  of  the  most  pleasing  experiments  with  the  Ga$  Blow-pipe. 
That  the  metal  might  be  exposed  in  its  purest  state  to  the  action  of 
the  gateousjlame^  it  was  precipitated  from  a  solution  of  the  ore  of 
Teliurium  from  J^'agyag  in  Transylvania.  A  small  quantity  of  gold 
thus  obtained  was  fir^t  fused  with  boraxy  to  make  the  bead  of  the 
pure  metal  adhere  to  the  end  of  a  tube  of  a  tobacco-pipe  made  of 
pipe-clay.  In  this  state,  being  conveniently  fixed  for  trial  before 
the  Goj  Blow-pipe^  it  was  exposed  to  the  actionof  the  j^aseotu^mf. 
Owins:  to  the  exalted  temperature,  the  light  was  so  intense,  that  the 
gold  was  not  discernible  in  the  midst  of  it ;  consequently  the  flame 
sometimes  operated  rather  on  the  eupporter  thnn  on  the  metal;  and 
it  was  necessary  to  check  the  operation,  in  order  to  observe  whether 
the  bead  had  not  been  driven  off.  Upon  examination,  it  appeared 
that  the  pipe-clay  had  been  fused,  the  gold  being  partly  buried  be- 
neath its  i^urfacc  :  the  borag.  mixing  with  the  fused  c/ay,  exhibited 
a  beautiful  glass  of  gold;  and  part  of  the  tube,  where  fusion  had 
not  taken  place,  w«i8  invested  with  a  shining  surface  of  the  metal^ 
as  if  it  had  been  gilded  and  burnished.  The  most  striking  phasno- 
nienon  was  exhibited  around  this  central  appearance.  A  sort  of 
halo  or  red  circle,  of  the  most  lively  rose  colour,  surrounded  the 
whole ;  the  colour  being  most  intense  towards  the  central  point 
where  the  gold  was  fixed,  and  gradually  dying  away  upon  the  white 


*  Amudei  d«  Chiinie,  S9,  2^    Thomcn  t  ChemUtiy,  vol.  h  p.  474.  Lond,  ISI7. 
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soHiiee 'of  tte  pipt-cfaqr.  Jk  rawwiBg  Um  apflmliM-  cf  At 
mmom/mm,  tli9  beadof  ftA,  wbidb,  is.ito  fiM  <»pOTHliM»M 
been  ccNMlenMj  dimlutlMd  oi  dse,  wm  baariy  wof  it  fri^ 

tHizad* 

uzz.  jJunucMNis  OBB  ofp  nAXiiivx.  .  (JPIsKml) 

Fopiblt  into  »  globofe  of  Wittle  aUo;*  with  a  tmuihoil  mk  M 
MpodL 

The  finloii  of  this  metal,  owing  to  the  creot  mi|iroTeiiieBli  here 
meotioiied  id  the  awde  of  oMiag  the  Got  Bicmp-pipe.  is  now  biMOOW 
•o  eatj,  thnt  thif  metal  melts  fatter  then  Uud  lo  a  oommoD  lire.  It 
is  BO  loneer  necessary  lo  make  use  of  wire  in  exhibiting  ^Jmm 
and  comhMmiu  This  cntlingi  which  are  sold  bj  the  mmnfiKinfcii 
of  Plaiimtm  ntebsils  are  phK^ed  in  a  eifps/,  eittftor  modnliMi  sn  a 
stand  or  held  in  a  pair  of  forceps.  The  month  of  thn  jH  is  brnt 
downwards^*  so  as  to  admit  of  a  perpendicnisr  direction  of  tbs 

SmuvtitJUime  npon  the  metal  in  the  cnpil.  The  flaase  is  then  sat 
ered  to  iKst  npon  the  Platimtm;  aboot  a  qnkrter  of  an  oimce«f  tbs 
metal  being  placed  in  the  etqui  at  first  As  soon  ns  this-  b9gim  Ift 
melt^more  msv  be  added;  nntil  a  eiq|Mlof  the  common  sine  b 
nearly  fnll  of  the  boiUng  metal:  and  in  this  mnnner  a  mais  sf 
Plofuinm,  weighing  half  an  onoce,  at  the  loHst*  majriw  obtained  in 
one  brilliant  bnllet  This*  when  rolled  ont;  so that^nH  «r*hsl« 
being  removed,  the  mast  posseeaes  an  aniform  density,  will  be  ftand 
to  have  a  tptcific  gravity  equal  to  20*857.  During  the  fasioo  of 
the  metal,  it9  conAustion  will  be  often,  if  not  alwHy^,  apparent  It 
will  burn  with  gcintillation  ;  and  particles  of  the  biack  protoxide  of 
Platinum^  if  care  be  used,  may  he  caught  upon  a  sheet  of  white 
paper  while  the  combustion  is  going  on. 

LXXXn.    PLATINUM   ALLOYED   WITH   THE   HETAL  OF   BABYTES. 

A  bead  of  pure  Platinum,  weighing  one  grain,  was  placed  id  s 
charcoal  crucible  with  «  bead  of  equal  weight  of  the  metal  of  Baryta. 
The  two  metals  being  brought  into  fusion  by  the  f^aseouM  flame ^  ran 
together  into  an  alloy  of  a  brome  colour,  weighing  two  grains. 
This  alloy  preserved  its  metallic  appearance  during  twenty-foar 
hours,  when  It  fell  into  a  reddish  powder,  resembling  theperoxtdi 
of  Platinum. 

LXXXni.  PLATnOTM  WITH  SILVER. 

This  alloy  is  easily  formed  upon  charcoal^  before  the  Gas  Blow- 
pipe, It  is  so  malleable,  when  the  metHls  are  combined  in  parts  of 
equal  bulk,  that  a  large  bead  of  it  may  be  extended,  by  means  of 


*  Jets,  thos  prepared  for  the  Gat  Blow-pipt^  htTing^a  bnr^  1-S6  of  an  i&eh  in  diaae- 
ter,  hanng  been  made,  aeeor Jinr  to  the  aothor's  directions,  by  Mr.  iVetoMoii,  of  Lkk 
8trtet,Laee»t€r  Square ,'  togcUierwith  all  other  apparaUu  necesniy  fyt  the  S^eii- 
aesta  liere  deacribcd. 
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a  iMmmer,  into  a  eirenlar  plate,  without  any  fracture  towards  the 
edge.  Its  lostre,  when  polished,  is  equal  to  that  of  pore  iUver; 
\nU  owing  to  its  saperior  hardness,  it  might  be  serficeable  in  the 
Arts  and  in  coinage. 

LXXXIV.    PLATDOTM  WITH   GOLD. 

This  alloy  hHS  been  already  described  in  a  former  part  of  this 
work.  It  may  he  formed  as  in  (he  preceding;  experiment,  upon 
charcoal,  with  great  ease.  But  if  the  qoRntity  of  the  Gold  do  not 
exceed  nine-tenths  of  the  Platinum^  iU  colour  is  tarnished,  if  not 
entirely  destroyed,  by  the  presence  of  the  latter  metal. 

LXXXV.  PLATINUM  WITH  COPPER. 

The  metals  were  combined  in  equal  parts,  by  %veight.  The  alloy 
is  remarkably  fusible,  and  will  continue  in  a  f<tHte  of  vehement 
eboUition  after  the  stop-cock  t)f  thejer  is  cloned  for  the  extinction 
of  the  gatcom  flame.  This  alloy  is  soft;  easily  cut  by  a  file ;  malle- 
able; and  of  a  pale  colour,  resembling  that  of  pure  gold*  Indeed, 
it  seems  as  if  gold  might  be  thus  imitated,  both  with  regard  to  its 
ipecific  gravity  and  colour. 

LXXXVI.    PLATINUM   WITH   IRON,  tn  Cquol  ports^  bjf  Weight. 

This  alloy  is  malleable ;  but  so  hard,  that  a  tile  will  scarcely 
cut  it.  When  the  two  metals  are  made  to  combine  in  a  charcoal 
crucible,  their  joint  combu$tion  exhibits  a  very  brilliant  fire- work. 
The  surface  of  the  alloy,  when  polished,  exhibits  a  very  high  degree 
of  lustre. 

Lxxxvn.  PLATINUM  WFTH  IRON,  tn  cquol  ports^  by  bulk. 

This  alloy  is  brittle.  In  cooling,  air-cavities  are  left;  and  the 
alloy,  like  Bismuth  after-  fusion,  exhibits  a  minute  but  brilliant 
crystallization. 

LXXXVin.    PURE    PALLADIUM. 

Easily  fusible  before  the  t^aseous  flame,  with  combustion  and 
scintillation,  into  a  globule  with  a  tarnixhed  appearance,  resembling 
lead  that  has  been  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  atmosphere. 

LXXXIX.    PALLADIUM  WrPH   THE   METAL   OF   BARVTES. 

When  a  lamina  of  Palladium  is  used  to  support  the  metal  of 
Barytes,  and  the  ga$eou$  flame  is  made  to  act  upon  the  latter,  it 
spreads  over  the  surface  of  the  Palladium^  forming  an  cUloy  wiih  if, 
which  externally  resembles  a  bronze  varnish.  In  one  of  these  ex- 
periments, small  beads  were  left  upon  thirt  alloy,  which,  when  cut 
by  a  file,  exhibited  a  metal  resembling  silver:  but  their  surfaces 
becoming  soon  altered  by  exposure  to  the  air,  and  covered  with  an 
•xicfe,  the  file  was  again  applied  ;  and  again  the  same  reguline  me« 
tallic  lustre  was  developed. 


SaO  ATFEIIDIZ. 


The  two  BieM«  were  combined  id  equal  parte,  by  balk ;  and  tlwj 
UDited  with  boch  rapidity,  that  it  8eeme<l  as  if  thejr  ected  apooettk 
other  by  a  powerful  mutual  attraction.  After  the  alloy  was  fomied,  it 
was  remarkably  fusible ;  and  It  was  always  attended  with  sciotilla- 
tioD,  ariiiDg  from  the  partial  combustion  of  the  Paliadtmm.  Thii 
alhy  is  of  a  pale  colour,  and  easily  cot  by  Che  file ;  Initit  if  siscqi- 
tible  of  a  Tery  high  polish. 

Xd.    BRITTLE   REOrLUS   OF   MMODWU. 

This  8ub9tance  was  presented  by  Dr.  FT.  H.  WoUation,  The 
author  eipected  that  he  ehould  be  able  to  render  it  malleable  by 
the  action  of  the  gaseom  flame.  He  found  this,  however,  to  be 
impracticable,  owing  to  some  impority  which  no  degree  of  heat 
would  altogether  expel.  As  soon  as  fusion  commenced,  the  metal 
came  away  in  white  fumes;  but  the  residue  was  always  brittle.  Aa 
endeavour  wa«  therefore  made  to  purify  it,  according  to  the  method 
poioted  out  by  Dr.  WoUation,  The  regulus  wai«  first  melted  by  a 
common  blov-pipe  upon  charcoal,  with  four  times  its  weight  of  lead. 
It  was  then  dissolved  in  nitro-muriatic  acid  ;  two  parts  of  muriatic 
being  added  to  one  part  of  nitric  acid.  A  complete  solution  of  tbe 
whole  was  not  effected  ;  owing  to  a  de6ciency  in  the  relative  pro- 
portion of  the  two  acid«.  Aftpr  evaporation  to  dryness,  a  $ali  was 
obtained,  %vhich,  being  disi^olved  in  alcohol^  yielded  a  yellom  preci- 
pitate to  pure  ammonia.  This  precipitate,  when  fused  by  the 
^a%cou»  flame^  became  extremely  malleable  ;  but  it  was  found  to 
Donsist  of  Wiodium  ?till  combined  nith  Lead,  The  alloy  was  there* 
fore  once  more  «uhnii(tcd.  upon  charcoal, io  the  action  ot'ihegaMeow 
flame ;  and,  by  further  continuance  of  the  heat,  the  lead  was  at 
length  either  volatilized  or  vitrified,  and  the  Rhodium,  rendered p€r- 
fecily  malleable,  Profp*«ior  Gumming^  who,  with  other  chemical 
friends,  was  present  at  the  experiment,  him^^elf beat  out  the  Rhodium^ 
which  had  been  obtained  in  the  form  of  u  globule,  into  a  thin  circular 
lamina  of  tbe  pure  metal. 

XCII.  MURIAT£   OF   RHODIUM. 

A  small  portion  of  this  salt,  of  a  red  or  rosy  colour,  had  been  given 
to  the  author  by  the  Reverend  Archdeacon  IVollaston^  when  Pro- 
fessor of  Chemistry  in  the  University  of  Cambridge  ;  having  himself 
received  it  from  hi<  brother.  Its  purity,  therefore,  may  be  infer- 
red. Being  placed  in  a  charcoal  crucible,  it  admitted  of  emy  fusion, 
attended  with  occasional  combustion.  The  metal  was  then  revived. 
At  first  it  appeared,  externally,  of  ^jet-black  colour,  like  tbe  metallic 
9>lag  of  Barytes.  Upon  being  again  exposed  to  the  gateous flame ^ 
it  began  to  boil  vehementlvi  and  was  in  part  volatilized.  There  then 
remained  a  brilliant  globule  of  metal,  resembling  the  purest  Pla- 
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tinum.  This  metal  was  malleable*  By  farther  continuance  of  the 
beat,  it  was  entirelj  volatilized.  The  eiperiment  was  again  repeated ; 
and  the  metal  again  obtained,  in  a  malleable  state.  In  this  state,  after 
being  hammered,  it  was  sent  to  Dr.  fVoUaston. 

XCm.   ORANULAB  ORB   OF  IRIDIUH. 

This  experiment  was  made  at  tbe  reque!«t  of  Dr.  Wollaston, 
Some  rery  pure  grains  of  the  ore  of  Iridium,  which  he  had  sent  to 
Professor  Cummiug^  wsre  phced  within  a  charcoal  crucible,  and 
brought  into  contact  with  the  gateous flame.  At  their  fimt  eiposure 
to  heat,  they  became  agglutinated,  and  partially  fu$ied,  ^hinine;,  in 
the  parts  where  fusion  had  commenced,  with  a  hriKht  Platinum 
lustre.  Afterwards,  the  agglutinated  matin  of  th«'  Iridium  was  placed 
within  9L  plumbago  crucible,  and  once  more  eipo«<f»d  to  the  gaseous 
flcmUf  when  the  metal  was  perfectly  melted.  It  tht*n  be^an  to  boil, 
and  also  to  bum  with  scintillatioo,  depositing  a  reddish-coloured  oxide 
Upon  the  surface  of  the  plumbago  Nothing  now  remained  within 
tbe  crucible  but  the  vitriform  oxide  of  Iridium^  in  the  form  otglass^* 
which  was  sent  to  Dr.  Wollaston. 

XCIV.    GRANULAR   ORE   OF  IRIDIUM   AND   OF   OSMIUM. 

Some  grains  of  this  ore,  which  had  beloneed  to  the  late  Professor 
Tennanty  being  placed  in  a  charcoal  crucible,  nere  fiifted  with  diffi* 
culty  into  a  single  globule  ;  a  combustion  of  the  Iridium  taking  place 
the  whole  time,  accompanied  by  an  evident  volatdiz-ition.  The 
globular  residue  was  afterwards  flattened  upon  an  anviL  by  severe 
shocks  of  a  hammer.  The  metal,  however,  proved  to  be  so  ex- 
ceedingly hard,  that  it  was  only  partially  extended  by  this  violent 
pressure.  The  iiharpest  Carron  file:*  could  scaicely  rase  it ;  con- 
stant friction  with  one  of  those  file?,  during  thirty  minutes,  being 
necessary  to  disclose  an  even  surface  of  the  metal :  it  then  eihibited 
a  degree  of  metallic  lustre,  reflecting  almost  as  much  light  as  the 
alloy  of  ATickel  with  Palladium.  / 


POSTSCRIPT. 


To  the  preceding  Experiments  may  he  added  two,  belonging  to  a 
Class  of  bodies  remarkably  distinguished  from  the  preceding ; 
aamely,  the  Combustibles,  commonly  so  called. 


*  "  Metallie  ozidea,  after  fanon,  are  called  gUuSj  because  they  acquire  a  |^ood  deal 
•f  reaemblance,  in  tome  particulars,  to  common  glais.**  (ThoiMOfi's  CAesiufry,  toI. 
I.  p.  475.  Lond.  1817.)  If  not  common  rlaM  itself  a  result  of  the  fusion  of  mtCsUie 
ondts?    Vaicii,  iiNiMdtitoaBbepfaTsathat£raJeoisBOtmmctalli0«iide» 


[Dimumd.) 


I  mriier  coloor,  wei|:|uii|iii 

a  dkmwtmal  cnicible,  and  eipoaed  to  tbe 

Ai  tbc  first  applicaduD  of  the  extRoe 

culawleM :  aftenraraa.  it  appeared  of  a 

c-iuscr;  r  3«xt  bccme  opaqaet  and  resembled  tvorji 

Mk.  aid  InTiiic  sovtained  a  lo«  ofweicht 

of  the  octahedron  diMippearedi 

covered  OTHb  babbies.    The 

bed ;    and   there    reaamed  obI/  i 

ekteVe.  shiime  «iib  a  conaMlerable  de^;ree  o( 

LaFh,  tTerj  aioa  «j»  voUtilised  :  tbe  vkhok  a- 

tbrcc  Bmatea  from  the  tuoe  of  id 


XCTL  CJLMMTEXr  6r  DON.      (PJbiik^.) 


A  v«ffT  p«re  franw  of  tbif  sabssaBce.  which  had  been  an^jzed 
}  I  :a«  ittfc  PrcuV^Mr  rr«*£a:,  m  eip(i#e<l.  per  je,  to  tbe  atiiMSt 
m-fli^*  cr  tbtf  /^j«*;««  <<.ahr.  Its/aftoa  ant^  imiDedi^ieK  evident, 
kiSfoiKC  mx'*  »  tiijki  -'irtiilanoa.  >io  cban|t^  of  colour  wM,hov- 
f  -f  !*  u  3«  ,'>T4«rne'.-  i?  ;fi«  fl%ae.  Upco  ex^miDiD^  the  aippearaoce 
.'(  n*  Tk'wmatL^/,  i-^er  :t»  rw>»oa«  its  surface  wa»  fbond  to  he  covered 
«'i:}  mioir'-i^fw  i*.s«>  ck-Nilc»;  ^noie  of  mhich  eibibited  8 
imow  shf  ):<Ai^  THn&piifvcl  r:'^:n:  otb^r»«  m  glau  of  a  browniih 
!•»     ~.>e  nrvf "  £^: <^l«-*  Derr^  ytt^ack  and  op9rf|ue,  wtth  a  dark  ise- 

>'-  nac*^  M*  ?>o  -iXz^^-z^VBLi}  sHDOte,  that  iht-ir  real  ontn  re  could 
:-:c  >e  akr^rr*  -c  »^s«i  ^.kCf<f  lo  aff/r*':,  thev  ffnok  to  tbe  bot- 
.,Mi  :.':!•*  '•;-■.  *  ^-r^j^.s^  j:a!HroiK  babbl«*».  Water  proHaced 
:c  :  T.iprf*    ?  •  -  -  17--*  ♦^4a«:*  :  they  tell  rapidly  to  the  bottonii  and 


Xo.  TIL 

tiJ-r//  «^f*i  i?  Tt«f  Frr^  JIArefnif  of  fV  Cambridge  PhilMopkical 
Sx-vry.  ^^r-i^-  ?W  /^*>n  if.^  O^/Wfj  i/i/*  IrutUution:  uritten 

At  the  op^nifij  -^fih^  fir«t  Meeting  of  the  Cambriimsk  Priloso- 
>aiCAi  SoczETT.  the  Members  of  the  Coaact'i  avail  themselves  of 


•  Bt  fnJMlYr  tvan^  tW  ttap-coek  of  tbe  iH  beloainfr  to  tlie  Gm»  Bl9»-^ipe, 
r  t«4hm  cf  tftw  r—gw  il^mt  mar  be  diaiiMtlifH  or  iacrrased  at  plesMire :  asd,  el 
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(he  earliest  opportanity  that  hat  been  offered  to  them,  of  expressing 
to  the  Society  their  congratulations  upon  its  Institution.  CooTinced, 
as  they  all  of  them  are,  of  the  advantages  likely  to  result  from  the 
establishment  of  such  a  Society,  they  do  not  hesitate  to  declare  their 
•pinion,  that  an  event  of  more  importance,  as  affecting  the  best 
interests  of  Science,  has  rarely  occurred  in  the  annals  of  the 
University. 

A  Century  has  now  elapsed,  since  the  celebrated  Woodward 
prefixed  the  following;  axiom,  to  his  **  E$»ay  upon  the  Natural  BU* 
iory  of  the  Eorth^^^  which  took  the  lead  io  Biibjects  of  Geological 
inquiry.  **  From  a  long  train  of  experience,"  said  he,  '*  the  world 
is  at  length  convinced,  th»t  o6servattofi«  are  the  only  sore  grounds^ 
whereon  to  build  a  lasting  and  ^ubotantial  Philosophy.  All  partyea 
are  so  far  agreed  upon  thif>  matter,  that  it  seem^  to  be  now  the 
common  sense  of  Mankind."*  For  this  reason,  when  he  composed 
his  work,  as  he  him}«elf  states,  **  He  gave  himself  up  to  be  guided 
wholly  by  matter  of  fact ;  intending  to  steer  that  course  which  i» 
agreed,  of  all  hands,  to  be  the  best  and  surest ;  and  not  to  offer  any 
thing  but  what  hath  due  warrant  from  Observation'i."t  Unfortu- 
nately for  the  fame  of  this  distinguit^hed  Naturalist,  and  for  the 
University  to  whirh  he  bequeathed  his  valuable  Collection,  the 
want  of  a  Society  affording  the  means  of  Philo«iophical  communica- 
tion, caused  his  immense  treasure  of  facts  to  remain  hoarded  in  a 
place  by  no  means  worthy  of  the  collection,  or  convenient  fur  its 
arrangement.  Hence  the  hardly  credible  truthfi  which  are  now 
beginning  to  come  tn  light  respecting  the  Woodwardian  Collection ; 
hence,  the  extraordinary  circumr^tmce,  first  made  known  by  the  late 
Profentor^he  Rev  J.  Hailttone^  ibniihe  Corundum  Stone,  (a  substance 
of  such  singular  utility  in  the  arts,  and  whojiC  «upp0!«ed  discovery, 
as  distinguished  from  other  Minerals,  was  attributed  to  Dr.  Black  of 
Edinburgh)  was  not  only  known  to  Woodward^  but  specimens  of  it 
existed  unnoticed  in  bis  Cabinet  many  years  before  Dr,  Anderson 
of  Madras  sent  to  Europe  the  examples  upon  which  Dr,  Black 
founded  his  observations.  The  same  may  be  said  with  regard  to 
other  bodies  ;  and  especially  that  remnrkable  substance  railed  the 
Native  Meteoric  Iron  of  Pa/las ;  also  in  the  IVoodwardian  Collection.]^ 
To  obviate  even  the  possibility  of  such  occurren^res  in  future;  to 
lay  open  ch  mnels  of  communication  for  facts  connected  with  the 


*  Nat  Hurt,  of  the  Earth,  p.  1.  Lond.  1728. 

t  Ihid.     '*  The  obsenrationii  I  §peak  of,"  obienre«  the  saine  Author,  p.  8.  "  were  all 

ada  in  England :  the  far  f^eatest  part  whereof  I  travelled  over  on  purpose  to  make 
them;  profemedl]^  tearchiitf  all  placet  at  1  passed  along,  and  taking  a  careful  and 
met  Tiew  of  Tfunga  on  alfhaods  at  they  presented :  in  order  to  inform  myself  of  the 
pruent  condiUon  ofthe  Earth,  and  all  Boayea  contained  in  it,  as  far  as  either  OroUos 
•r  other  Naturai  Caoemt,  or  Minee,  Quarries ^  Cole-pits^  and  the  like,  let  me  into 
it,  and  displayed  to  sight  the  interior  parts  of  it. 

I  To  prore  this  remaricable  fact,  Prcfeetor  Haihtone  purchased  a  specimen  of  the 
JVaftee  Meteoric  Iron  of  Pallae,  and  placed  it  in  the  IVoodwardian  Collection  by 
the  tide  of  fVoodward'e  Specimen;  that  their  identity  might  be  the  mora  easily  re' 
cogniaed. 
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adTincAmcDt  of  Philo*ophj,  and  also  to  briBg  together  men  who  are 
eogiiced  in  coniiniin  piir«Qii8  of  Scieoce,  w  the  miiin  object  of  tbe 
Cambridge    Philovophical  Socistt.     The  zenl  aod  protDptnni 
which  have  been  mamffsteri  in  iti»  Establishment,  and  a  riewof  tbc 
uameb  which   hurt*  been  already  added  to  the  li^t  of  iL«  Memben, 
excite  a  reusunable  hope  that,  by  meana  of  it«  a  fund  of  ▼alaabieii* 
formation  may  be  KraduHlly  accumulated.    Some  idea  may  befomwd 
of  the  utefulne«ii  of  *%\ch  an  Ini*!itutioo,  simply  by  referring  to  the 
Tarioiifl  periiMlic.«l  JtuirnHU,  edited,  either  by  individoalf ,  or  by  ra- 
cietici,  m  fiifferent  dii«trirtii  of  thii>  kingilom  ;   in  which  the  pbilow* 
phical   contrihiiiions   of  the    members  of   this    Unirenity,  being 
frittered  and  }iqiiand«*red  Hway  in  detached  and  disitant  parti,  a\)pe%¥ 
to  be  almost  without  exiotence  ;  but  if  th«*  aairie  »rieDtific  prodoc- 
tions  h»d   1>een   roncentiatod,  their  te^timonj  of  the  indafttryaixl 
abilities  of  their  anthon«,  would  not  only  be  credit:ihle  to  the  Uni- 
Ter!*ity,  buc  would  hIho  tend  more  pffectually  to  the  adraocemeDt of 
Science,     it  is  one  of  the  object*  of  the  Society,  that  a  Volameftr 
giving  publicity  to  siirh  writinKS.  should  ocr»isionally  l>e  jient  forth; 
not  at  any  fixed  or  ^tHted  periods,  hut  so  often  as  due  and  approTed 
mntcrial!*  can  he  f»flected  for  thU  purpose  ;  and  to  thii*  end  it  i<( pro- 
poned, thHt  /^/f  t/riso/i/iicf  i/Comm  an  ICO  lion*  should  be  encouraged  Iroffl 
every  quarter  likel\  to  aflford  them,  by  rendering  to  their  authon 
every  poiistible  M«ni->tiince  whirh  may  be  necei^sary  for  their  publica- 
tion.    Letter**  have  been  already  transmitted  from  the  Secretariel 
to  persona  who  are  likely  to  promote  the  intentions  of  the  Society; 
and  it  in  reqiirsted  thu  all  ii>  Member»  will  themselves  further  the 
designs  of  the  lii<«titntinn,  by  iiiquihnic  for  cummunicationfi  relating 
to  the  fieveral  bninrhe-  ot  Si'tiiuutl  History  and  ^^itural  Philosophy; 
especially  by  iiu'arw  nt  th>'ir   foreign   correspondence,  and  the  ob- 
servational thev  n  ay  he  able  to  rollert  fiom  scienti6c  men  engaged 
in  foreign  tra\el.      Whatgnever  may  t«^nd  to  illustrate  the  History  of 
the  JInimaL  the  I'firphihte,  or  the  Mineral  Rinc^om  ;  of  organized 
orof  unorganizeii  tlxistencei*    will  be<leemed  Viiluable  acqai^itioos* 
Of  course  It  i"*  h:inil\  neresi^ary  to  add,  that  all  papers  on  the  fiib- 
jectH  of  Zoology,  in  all  \t*  branches;   of  Botany;   Mineralogy:   GeO' 
logy;  Chemistrii;    Elrciriciiy;  Galvanism;  Magnetism;  and  all  «\/a- 
thematical  Comtntinlcutivtts  connected   with  the  subjects  of  jVaiural 
Philosophy,  will  ba  thanklully  received,  and  always   duly  ackoow- 
led;;cH. 

The  want  of  a  sufficient  incitement  towards  inquiries  of  this 
nature,  after  Univer-ity  Student*  have  comnie^nced  Graduates,  has 
been  ?oroctimei«  consniered  a^  a  detect  in  the  scheme  of  University 
education.  At  th.<t  important  period  of  life,  tvhen  the  application 
of  philosophical  studies  should  be&;in.  Academical  Students  seem  to 
have  noted  under  an  impression,  that  they  have  brought  their  studies 
to  a  termination.  Or,  if  a  disposition  should  prevail,  to  approach 
the  studies  of  Nature,  under  the  conviction  that  it  Is  better,  '*  de  re 
ispa  quctrere^  quam  mirari^^'*  this   tendency,  of  such  incalculablt* 

*  Bcncca. 
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Tilae  in  yoathfal  minds,  become  checked*  either  by  the  retirement 
or  consequent  want  of  intercoarse  with  literary  men,  to  which  the 
calls  of  professionaf  duties  consign  them,  or  by  the  little  hononr 
which  in  all  oar  UniTersities  has  hitherto  awaited  the  inquiry.  The 
▼aledicto^  obsenrations  of  Bishop  Watson  afford  a  decisive  confirma- 
tion of  this  truth  :*  and  the  reproaches  cast  upon  our  country  by 
the  celebrated  Kinoan^  may  be  still  considered  as  not  altogether  in- 
applicable.  *^  In  Sweden  and  Germany,**  says  he,  ^'  Mineralogy  is 
considered  as  a  Science  worthy  the  attention  of  Government. 
There  are  Colleges  in  which  it  is  regularly  taught ;  it  forms  a  distinct 
and  honourable  Profession  f  hke  that  of  the  l^idier,  the  Merchantf 
or  the  Barrister ;  its  superior  officers  form  a  part  of  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  state.  Young  Students  fraught  with  the  knowledge  to 
be  acquired  in  their  own  Country,  are  sent  abroad  to  glean  all  that 
can  be  collected  from  a  more  diversified  view  of  Nature.  This  ex- 
ample baa  been  followed  by  France,  Russia,  and  Spain.  Chemistry 
too,  the  Parent  o(  Mineralogy^  is  cultivated  by  the  most  enlightened 
nations  in  Europe,  and  particularly  in  France,  with  a  degree  of 
ardour  that  approaches  to  enthusiasm.  In  England,  on  the  con- 
trary, it  receives  no  encouragement  from  the  public."  These  ob- 
servations which  that  eminent  Naturalist  then  applied  to  the  studies 
in  which  he  was  more  particularly  engaged,  may  to  a  certain  extent 
be  yet  directed  towards  every  other  branch  o(  Natural  Philosophy » 
In  the  posthumous  works  of  Dr.  Hooke^  which  were  dedicated  to 
Sir  Isaac  Newton^  when  he  was  President  of  the  Royal  Society,  by 
its  Secretary  Waller^'J^^  we  find  their  author  maintaining,  that  the 
neglect  shown  to  Natural  Philosophy  has  been  characteristical,  hot 
of  this  country  alone,  but  of  all  nations  and  in  all  ages.  *'  Learned 
Hen,"  he  complains,  **•  take  only  a  transient  view  of  Natural  Philo' 
sophy^  in  their  passage  to  other  things ;  thinking  it  sufficient  to  be 
able  to  talk  of  it  in  the  phrase  of  the  school.  Nor  is  it  only  so  now, 
but  it  has  been  so  almost  in  all  ages ;  so  that  for  about  two  thousand 
years,  of  which  we  have  some  account  in  History,  there  is  not 
above  one  quarter  of  that  space  in  which  men  have  been  philoso- 
phically given  ;  and  among  such,  as  have  been  so,  several  of  them 
nave  been  so  far  distjoined  by  Time,  Language,  and  Climate,  by 
manner  of  Education,  manners,  and  opinions,  and  divers  other  pre- 
judices, that  it  could  not  be  expected  it  should  make  any  consider- 
able progress." 

Yet  the  effect  of  such  studies  upon  the  mind,  and  especially  in 
places  appropriated  to  public  education,  and  in  an  age  when  false 
philosophy  and  irreligion  have  been  so  alarmingly  manifested,  may 
perhaps  secure  them  a  more  favourable  reception  ;  since  it  requires 
no  argument  to  prove  that  the  evidences  of  Religion  always  keep 


*  Watnn*!  "MiiceUaneooi  Traetf,"  toI.  TL  p.  4S8.  Loud.  1816. 
t  Mio.  Pref.  p.  1.  Loud.  1784. 

I  Hooke*!  Pftient  State  of  Natonl  Philoaophy:  aee  Poiihamoas  Worki,  p.  Si 
Imd.  1706.  '     '  ^  ^ 
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fMt,  aad  m  fncnan*.  with  tk*  ditcOTerim  n  Nrtml  kanr- 
"  "  "        .  -    .»        ■-  .  jj,^  ^^  j|^  >iiidie*o(.V«wi«J 

tel  of  the  iloor  of  hk  MaNnn 
iTej  tn  the  otiad  ef  nttj 
B  of  thu  truth  :  Inwoovi  wirm\ 

■tt  Wlorc  tk*  Socielj  the  main  dMJgn  sod  obJKU  of 

'JaMBcil  hig  f  cail  the  aitealioD  of  ibi*  iBMtiagto 

■■fcardiaalt  nalore.      It  wtll   be   necrtsarj  to 

IB  «hK:li  the  falore  Meeting*  ma^  be  held,  toil 

nu^  be  fomed  for  the  pre»rrralJOD  dM  only  of 

Md  rccanli  of  ibe  Societj,  bat  akooi'aitrhdacameoU. 

'  UtMon/,  a«  may  berrafleT  be  pre* 


>r  •'ill  at  pr««enl  be  i«- 


mmM  in  ^  MHiBenat  at  the  Societj'a  fund*  ^  «iid  therel'ore  if 
WCMMMaf  ihe  Cwrenity  cooM  br  afatwoed,  it  nouklbe  b^; 
iMvMi  tfe^  dM  upcMc*  of  pnatJDg  Uw  Bocietj's  TrumctiHt, 
AaMto*Ai7^^  the  laiTemi}  t  Hu  Rov-«l  HighiMnibe 
ClaMtibr  taa  acnfitad  af  the  Office  of  Pairco.'uid  hb  LeUer. 
cnniMg  tta  ■apwMJno  of  hb  approb«ti«a.  Kill  be  read  b;  ooe 
^  Ik*  SMClMriML  The  pre*ent  Vice-Cbmocellor ;  o«r  Higb 
sldtiTe*  in  Puiiuneat ;  and  nanj  otber 
I  of  the  L'DiTemtj,  irbo  are  not  rctidesl, 
0«anl  ibe  oiulcrtaking ;  aod  there  b  then- 
HHa  to  bape.  that  tbe  Gr>«)a*le*  of  this  Unirenit/, 
ai^^MKMMdlarlfaa  laMHotioaof  lheCAKaiuD«K  Philownmcxi 
SHMn,  by  tfMimcyuy  awl  diligence  in  tu  support,  aod  b;  their 
CMifteaMM  SmI  for  the  boooar  nd  oell-heiog  of  the  Uoitcral; ; 
•■  pM«c  M  «ther  time;,  Ifait  their  Iam;  aod  their  SatJiti,  hat* 


No.  IX. 

fi«f  yiV.  Cimtt't  Ptfvt,  n  7%«Mfl«i'«  ^Mob  efPlOoM^j- 


BeMet  thtm  Am  are  teetr^  Prnpen,  «Aom  7V(Im  A«e«  hta 
*Mi^  wrrtrA  Mi  ow  vpoa  Oa  JUow^tpe,  n  de  Jamnml  t^  Ac 


Two  Letters  to  Dr.  Thomson,  atmoaDcInf  the  fnioo  of  refractor; 
sabstaoce*,  ukI  (he  piirtial  redaction  of  the  earth* ;  the  former 


•  Sm  L^hb'*  OiuT.  wtittca  br  kiBnl£jB  PatUMjr'a  Umbm  bj  HalM,  p- 
J.    LooLiaOt-  tTk>iiMWd«»- 


APPENDIX.  5S7 

dated  Cambridge,  Aug.  33,  1816 ;   the  latter,  Sept.  9. — Annals, 
Yol.  Tiii.  p.  313. 

Somer  observations  respecting  the  new  metals  obtained  from  Ba- 
rytas and  Strootian ;  also,  of  a  pare  metal  observed  in  the  decom- 
position of  Bomi,  together  with  other  remarks  on  the  means  of 
analysis,  afforded  by  barning  a  highly  compressed  miiture  of  the 
gaseous  constitneots  of  water.     In  a  letter  ^  the  Editor. 

M.B.  At  the  end  of  this  letter  is  an  account  of  the  first  explosion. 

Annals,  Vol.  viii.  p.  357. 

Farther  observations  respecting  the  decomposition  of  the  earths^ 
and  other  experiments  made  by  burning  a  highly  compressed  mit* 
ture  of  the  gaseous  constituents  of  water. — Annals,  Vol.  ix.  p.  89 ; 
Jan.  1817. 

improvement  in  the  Oxygen  and  Hvdrofen  Blow-pipe.  Letter  to 
Dr.  Thomson,  Feb.  1817. — Annals,  Vol.  ix. 

A  continuance  of  the  observations  made  by  burning  a  highly  com- 
pressed mixture  of  the  f;aseous  constituents  of  water. — Annals,  Vol. 
ix.  p.  194 ;  March,  1817. 

Farther  improvement  in  Brake's  Blow-pipe,  in  a  letter  to  Dr. 
Thomson.— Annals,  Vol.  ix.  p.  326;  April,  1817. 

Account  of  some  experiments  made  with  the  Gas  Blow-pipe  ; 
being  a  continuation  of  former  observations  upon  the  same  subject. 
— ^Annals,  Vol.  x.  p.  133;  Aug.  1817. 

Account  of  an  improvement  made  in  the  Gas  Blow-pipe;  with 
some  additional  remarks  upon  the  revival  of  metals  from  their  oxides, 
and  of  the  fusion  of  refractory  bodies,  by  means  of  the  same  iQi|fei- 
ment. — Annals,  Vol.  x.  p.  373;  Nov.  1817. 

Account  of  some  remarkable  minerals  recently  brought  to  this 
country  from  the  island  of  Jean  Mayen,  in  the  Greenland  SeaB^ 
North  Lat.  71^;  also,  a  description  and  analysis  of  a  substance 
called  Petalite,  from  Sweden. — Annds,  Vol.  xi.  p.  194;  March, 
1818. 

Account  of  a  meteor,  apparently  accompanied  by  matter  falling 
from  the  atmosphere,  as  seen  at  Cambridge  by  Professor  £.  D. 
Clarke,  of  that  University,  and  other  persons  who  were  eye- 
witnesses of  the  phenomenon. — Annals,  Vol.  xi.  p.  273 ;  April, 
1818. 

On  the  Aphlogistic  Lamp. — Annals,  Vol.  xi.  p.  304 ;  April,  1818. 

Farther  account  of  Petalite,  together  with  the  analysis  of  another 
new  Swedish  mineral,  found  at  Gryphytta,  in  the  province  of  West- 
mania,  in  Sweden, — Annals,  Vol.  xi.  p.  365;  May,  1818. 

Analysis  of  a  specimen  of  the  Diamond  Rock. — Annalif,  Vol.  xi. 
p.  464;  June,  1818. 

On  the  colouring  constituent  of  Roses. — Annals,  Vol.  xii.  p.  126 ; 
August,  1818. 

On  the  colouring  constituent  of  Roses,  and  of  the  flowers  and 
leaves  of  other  vegetable  bodies. — Annals,  Vol.  xii.  p.  296;  Oct. 
1818. 

Notice  respecting  the  discovery  of  Pearl  Sinter. — Annals,  Vol. 
xii.  p.  464;  Dec.  1818. 


AccotiDt  of  a  newly  ducovered  variety  ol"  green  Floor  Spw,  of 
rery  iiocomiDOD  beauty,  aoi)  wilb  remarkable  propertiei  of  colonr 
and  phosphorescence. — Anntili.  Vol.  xi».  p.  34;  July,  1819. 

Melhod  of  obtaining  Nickfi  in  n  atule  of  perfect  purity  mmIdiI- 
ItmbUitj.—AaoMU,  Vol.  xiv.  p.  t^a^  Aug.  1819. 

Oa  tlie  alloy  of  PUiinnm  and  Lead  (accideDnl  error  for  TId}.— 
Annals,  Tol.  xit.  p.  139;  Sept.  1B19. 

On  the  alloy  of  Plitinnm  and  Tin. — Annala,  VoL  miv.  p.  470; 
Dec  1819. 

Obaerrationi  on  Gehlenite,  nude  during  a  aeriei  of  analytical 
experimenta  open  this  mineral,  which  prove  that  it  contains  Potau. 
—Annala,  Vol,  u«.  p.  449;  Dec.  1819. 

Obaerrations  apoa  the  ores  which  cont^  Cadminm,  and  upon  the 
discorery  of  this  inetMi  ivthe  Uerbyibire  Silicates  and  other  ores  of 
Zinc.— Annals,  Vol.  xv.  p.  272;  April.  I8S0. 

Regolar  crystallization  of  Olive  OU.— Auoak,  Vol.  xr.  p.  3S9; 
Vajf.  1830. 

(Jfa  the  chemical  examination,  characters,  and  natar«l  history  of 
Arragonlte,  exptHining  also  the  causes  of  the  different  apecilic 
firavity  of  its  different  inb-rarieliei— -Aonab,  Mew  Series,  ii.  57; 
July,  1881- 

On  crystallized  Hapieflian  Carbonate  of  Ltme,  from  Alston  Hoor 
in  Camberland;  cryatallixed  Flombq^o,  and  tome  other  minerals 
from  the  mines  of  Cumberland. — Annals,  New  Series,  ii.  415; 
Dec.  18S1. 

Pd  Cadminm  and  the  habitudes  of  some  of  its  ores,  showing  the 
means  of  delecting  the  presence  of  the  metal  in  English  ores  o( 
Zinc— Annalti,  New  Series,  iii;  p.  123;  Feb.  1822. 

Oa  the  presence  and  proportion  of  Cadminm  in  the  metallic  sheet 
Zinc  of  Commerce  (last  pnper  be  erer  wrote). — AnnaU,  New 
Series,  iii.  p.  195;  March,  1822. 
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